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service  and  every  other  braach  of  postal  work.  The  receipts  have  increased  twenty - 
five  per  cent.,  with  the  same  rates  of  postage,  over  the  last  year  of  Republican 
ascendency,  while  the  expenses  have  only  been  increased  eleven  per  cent. 

Due  and  careful  study  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet  is  especially  ccmidended  to  all  speakers  and 
writers. 

The  other  features  of  the  book  are  more  obvious.  The  tariff  question  is  fully 
treated  not  only  in  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  of  a  large  number  of  the  Representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  by  inter- 
views, letters  and  other  methods  of  communication  employed  b^  men  of  experience 
at  the  head  of  manufacturing  establishments,  as  well  as  by  practicni  artisans. 

The  book  is  commended  to  campaign  speakers  and  to  the  editors  of  news- 
papers friendly  to  the  continuance  of  Democratic  power,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
find  its  pages  an  arsenal  from  which  they  may  draw  facts  and  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  Democratic  principles  and  policies. 

Statistical  tables  covering  purely  political  questions  are  also  appeudei,  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  book  of  this  kind.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  indexingHo  give 
the  ready  reference  to  the  topics  treated  in  the  book.  It  does  not,  however,  prmend 
to  the  fulness  and  completeness  which  would  be  expected  in  a  work  of  a  Vss 
ephemeral  character. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DEMOCRATIC  DOCTRINES. 


I. 

The    Platfoem    of    1888 — Adopted    by    the    Demooeatic 

National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  June  7. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  iu  national  convention  assembled, 
renews  the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  Democratic  faith  and  reafllrms  the  platform 
adopted  by  its  representatives  in  the  convention  of  1884,  and  endorses  the  views 
expressed  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  as  the 
correct  interpretation  of  that  platform  upon  the  question  of  tariff  reduction ;  and 
also  endorses  the  efforts  of  our  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  excessive  taxation. 

Chief  among  its  principles  of  party  faith,  are  the  maintenance  of  an  indisso- 
luble union  of  free  and  indestructible  states,  now  about  to  enter  upon  its  second 
century  of  unexampled  progress  and  renown;  devotion  to  a  plan  of  government 
regulated  by  a  written  constitution,  strictly  specifying  every  granted  power  and  ex- 
pressly reserving  to  the  States  or  people  the  entire  nngranted  residue  of  power ;  the 
encouragement  of  a  jealous  popular  vigilance,  directed  to  all  who  have  been 
chosen  for  brief  terms  to  enact  and  execute  the  laws  and  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preserving  peace,  insuring  equality  and  establishing  justice. 

The  Democratic  party  welcome  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the  administration  of  the 
executive  power,  which  four  years  ago  was  committed  to  its  trust  in  the  election  of 
Grover  Cleveland  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  challenges  the  most 
searching  inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which  then 
invited  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

During  a  most  critical  period  of  our  financial  affairs,  resulting  from  over-taxa- 
tion, the  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency,  and  a  public  debt  unmatured,  it  has, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  conservative  course,  not  only  averted  disaster,  but 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed  from  corporations  and  syndicates, 
alien  and  domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people  nearly  100,000,000  of  acres  of  valuable 
land,  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers,  and  conforming  strictly 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  it  has  paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  than  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal 
period. 
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By  intelligent  management  and  a  jadicious  and  economical  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  it  has  set  on  foot  the  reconstruction  of  the  A.merican  navy  upon  a 
system  which  forbids  the  recurrence  of  scandal  and  insures  successful  results. 

It  has  adopted  and  consistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent  foreign  policy, 
preserving  peace  with  all  nations,  while  scrupulously  maintaintug  all  the  rights  and 
interests  of  our  own  government  and  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  exclusion  from  our  shores  ot  Chinese  laborers  has  been  effectually  secured 
under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed  by  the 
action  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Honest  reform  in  the  civil  service  has  been  inaugurated  and  maintained  by 
President  Cleveland,  and  he  has  brought  the  public  service  to  the  highest  standard 
of  efBciency,  not  only  by  rule  and  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  own  untiring 
and  unselfish  administration  of  public  afiairs. 

In  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Government  under  Democratic  control 
the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  have  been  guarded  and  defended ;  every 
public  interest  has  been  protected,  and  the  equaUty  of  all  our  citizens  before  the 
law,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  has  been  steadfastly  maintained. 

Upon  its  record  thus  exhibited  and  upon  the  pledge  of  a  continuance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  benefits  of  good  government,  the  National  Democracy  invokes  a  renewal, 
of  popular  trust  by  the  re  election  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  is  faithful,  able  and 
prudent. 

They  invoke  an  addition  to  that  trust  by  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  entire  legislative  power. 

The  Republican  party,  controlling  the  Senate,  and  resisting  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  a  reformation  of  unjust  and  unequal  tax  laws,  which  have  outlasted  the 
necessities  of  war  and  are  now  undermining  the  abunaance  of  a  long  peace,  deny 
to  the  people  equality  before  the  law  and  tbe  fairness  and  the  justice  which  are  their 
right.  Thus  the  cry  of  American  labor  for  a  better  share  in  the  rewards  of  indus- 
try is  stifled  with  false  pretenses ;  enterprise  is  fettered  and  bound  down  to  home 
markets ;  capital  is  discouraged  with  doubt,  and  unequal,  unjust  laws  can  neither  be 
properly  amended  nor  repealed. 

The  Democratic  party  will  continue,  with  all  the  power  confided  to  it,  the  strug- 
gle to  reform  these  laws  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  its  last  platform,  en- 
dorsed at  the  ballot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

Of  all  the  industrious  freemenof  our  land  an  immense  majority,  including  every 
tiller  of  the  soil,  gain  no  advantage  from  the  tax  laws,  but  the  price  of  nearly  every- 
thing they  buy  is  increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

All  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation. 

It  is  repugnant  to  the  creed  of  Democracy  that  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  should  be  unjustifiably  increased  to  all  our  people. 

Judged  by  Democratic  principles,  the  interests  of  the  people  are  betrayed  when 
by  unnecessary  taxation  trusts  and  combinations  are  permitted  and  fostered,  which, 
while  unduly  enriching  the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  our  citizens,  by  de- 
priving them  as  purchasers,of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition.  Every  Demo- 
cratic rule  of  governmental  action  is  violated  when  through  unnecessary  taxation  a 
vast  sum  of  money,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  an  economical  administration,  is  drawn 
from  the  people  and  the  channels  of  trade  and  accumulated  as  a  demoralizing  sur- 
plus in  the  national  treasury. 
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The  money  now  lying  idle  in  the  federal  treasury  resulting  from  superfluous 
taxation,  amounts  to  more  than  $135,000,000,  and  the  surplus  collected  is  reaching 
the  sum  of  more  than  $60,000,000  annually. 

Debauched  by  this  immense  temptation,  the  remedy  of  the  Republican  party  is 
to  meet  and  exhaust  by  extravagant  appropriations  and  expenditures,  whether  con- 
stitutional or  not,  the  accumulations  of  extravagant  taxation. 

The  Democratic  policy  is  to  enforce  frugality  in  public  expense  and  abolish 
unnecessary  taxation. 

Our  established  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should  not,  and  need  not,  be 
endangered  by  a  reduction  and  correction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  fair  and  careful  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  must  promote  and  en- 
courage every  branch  of  such  industries  and  enterprises,  by  giving  them  assurance 
of  an  extended  market  and  steady  and  continuous  operation. 

In  the  interest  of  American  labor,  which  should  in  no  event  be  neglected,  the 
revision  of  our  tax  laws  contemplated  by  the  Democratic  party,  would  promote 
the  advantage  of  such  labor,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
home  of  every  working  man,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  to  him  steady  and  re- 
munerative employment. 

Upon  this  question  of  tariflF  reform,  so  closely  concerning  every  phase  of  our 
national  life,  and  upon  every  question  involved  in  the  problem  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  Democratic  party  submits  its  principles  and  professions  to  the  intelligent 
suffrages  of  the  American  people. 

Mesolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  indorses  and  recommends  the  early  pass- 
age of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. 

Resolved,  That  a  just  and  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
Territories ;  that  right  of  self  government  is  inherent  in  the  people  and  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution;  that  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
New-Mexico  are  by  virtue  of  population  and  development  entitled  to  admission 
into  the  Union  as  States,  and  we  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  course  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  refusing  Statehood  and  self-government  to  their  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  struggling  people  of  all 
nations  in  tl^eir  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  the  inestimable  blessings  of  self- 
government  and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  we  especially  declare  our  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  those  noble  patriots  who,  led  by  Gladstone  and  Parnell,  have 
conducted  their  grand  and  peaceful  contest  for  home  rule  in  Ireland. 


II. 

Democratic  Platform  Adopted  at  Chicago,  July  10,  1884, 
AND  Eeaffirmed  AT  St.  Louis,  June  7,  1888. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  Union,  through  its  representatives  in  National 
Convention  assembled,  recognizes  that,  as  the  nation  grows  older,  new  issues  are 
born  of  time  and  progress,  and  old  issues  perish.  But  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Democracy,  approved  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people,  remain,  and  will 
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ever  remain,  as  the  best  and  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  free  government. 
The  preservation  of  personal  rights ;  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law ; 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  [the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  liberties^ 
and  can  never  be  surrendered  witho  ut  destroying  that  balance  of  rights  and  powers- 
which  enables  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social  order  to  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  local  self  government. 

But  it  is  indispensable  for  the  practical  application  and  enforcement  of  these 
fundamental  principles  that  the  government  should  not  always  be  controlled  by 
one  political  party.  Frequent  change  of  administration  is  as  necessary  as  constant 
recurrence  to  popular  will.  Otherwise  abuses  grow,  and  the  government,  instead' 
of  being  carried  on  for  the  general  welfare,  becomes  an  instrumentality  for  impos- 
ing heavy  burdens  on  the  many  who  are  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who 
govern.    Public  servants  thus  become  arbitrary  rulers. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  the  country.  Hence  a  change  is  demanded.  The 
Republican  party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is  a  reminiscence ;  in  practice  it 
is  an  organization  for  enriching  those  who  control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and 
jobbery  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  government 
are  sufiBcient  to  have  called  for  reform  within  the  Republican  party ;  yet  those  in 
authority,  made  recldess  by  the  long  possession  of  power,  have  succumbed  to  its- 
corrupting  influence,  and  have  placed  in  nomination  a  ticket,  against  which  the 
independent  portion  of  the  party  are  in  open  revolt. 

Therefore  a  change  is  demanded.  Such  a  change  was  alike  necessary  in  1876,. 
but  the  will  of  the  people  was  then  defeated  ;by  fraud  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, nor  condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the  change  demanded  by  the  people  was  de- 
feated by  the  lavish  use  of  money  contributed  by  unscrupulous  contractors  andl 
shameless  jobbers,  who  had  bargained  for  unlawful  profits,  or  for  high  office. 

The  Republican  party,  during  its  legal,  its  stolen,  and  its  bought  tenures  of 
power,  has  steadily  decayed  in  moral  character  and  political  capacity. 

Its  platform  promises  are  now  a  list  of  its  past  failures. 

It  demands  the  restoration  of  our  navy.  It  has  squanclered  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  create  a  navy  that  does  not  exist. 

It  calls  upon  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping- 
has  been  depressed.    It  imposed  and  has  continued  those  burdens. 

It  professes  the  policy  of  reserving  the  public  lands  for  small  holdings  by  actual 
settlers.  It  has  given  away  the  people's  heritage  till  now  a  few  railroads  and  non- 
resident aliens,  individual  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  than  that  of  all 
our  farms  between  the  two  seas. 

It  professes  a  preference  for  free  institutions.  It  organized  and  tried  to  legalize 
a  control  of  State  elections  by  Federal  troops. 

It  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  labor.  It  has  subjected  American  workingmen 
to  the  competition  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor. 

It  professes  gratitude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died  in  the  war,  leaving 
widows  and  orphans.  It  left  to  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  the  first 
effort  to  equalize  both  bounties  and  pensions. 

It  profiers  a  pledge  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  our  tariff.  It  created  and  has 
continued  them.  Its  own  Tariff  Commission  I  confessed  the  need  of  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  reduction.  Its  Congress  gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  four  per  cent. 
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/  It  professes  the  protection  of  American  manufactures.  It  has  subjected  them  to 
lan  increasing  flood  of  manufactured  goods,  and  a  hopeless  competition  with  manu- 
I  factoring  nations,  not  one  of  which  taxes  raw  materials. 

It  professes  to  protect  all  American  industries.  It  has  impoverished  many  to  sub- 
■eidize  a  few. 

It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor.  It  has  depleted  the  returns  of 
American  agriculture — an  industry  followed  by  half  our  people. 

It  professes  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Attempting  to  fix  the  status 
■of  colored  citizens,  the  acts  of  its  Congress  was  overset  by  the  decisions  of  its 
courts. 

It  "  accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and  reform."  Its 
caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  escape  through  contrived  delays  or  actual  conni- 
vance in  the  prosecution.  Honey-combed  with  corruption,  outbreaking  exposures 
no  longer  shock  its  moral  sense.  Its  honest  members,  its  independent  journals  no 
longer  maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authority  in  its  counsels  or  a  veto  upon  bad 
nominations. 

That  change  is  necessary  is  proved  by  an  existing  surplus  of  more  than  $100,000,- 
OOO,  which  has  yearly  been  collected  from  a  suffering  people.  Unnecessary  taxation 
is  unjust  taxation.  We  denounce  the  Republican  party  for  having  failed  to  relieve 
<the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes  wh  ich  have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  in- 
dustry and  deprived  labor  of  employment  and  just  reward. 

The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  administration  from  corruption,  to 
.restore  economy,  to  revive  respect  for  law,  and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest 
limit  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  its 
creditors  and  pensioners. 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the  occupations  of  the 
people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  demands,  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise 
the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests. 

But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  in- 
dustries, but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  this 
government  taxes  collected  at  the  custom  house  have  been  the  chief  source  of 
federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover,  many  industries  have 
•come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law 
must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process 
of  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  of  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 

All  taxation  shall  belimited.to  the  requirements  of  economical  government.  The 
necessary  reduction  in  taxation  can,  and  must,  be  effected  without  depriving  Amer- 
ican labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  im- 
posing lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in 
this  country. 

Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  economi- 
■cally  administered,  including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt,  can 
begot,  under  our  present  system  of  taxation,  from  custom  house  taxes  on  fewer 
imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on 
articles  of  necessity. 
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We,  therefore,  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  ezieting  tariflf,  and,  subject  to  the  pre- 
ceding limitations,  we  demand  that  Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for  public 
purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs  of  the  Uovemment,  economically  adminis- 
tered. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  "  internal  revenue  "  is  a  war  tax,  and  so 
long  as  the  law  continues  the  money  derived  therefrom  should  be  sacredly  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  war  and  be  made  a  fund 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  care  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers  disabled  in  thelin& 
of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers,  a  like  fund  for  the  sailors  having: 
been  already  provided,  and  any  surplus  should  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy  based  upon  more  intimate  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  the  fifteen  sister  republics  of  North,  Central  and  South 
America,  but  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution,  and 
a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such  money  without  loss. 

Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people,  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to- 
all  citizens  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion — religious  or  political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  and  we  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  by  which  a  reluctant  Republican  opposition  was  compelled  to  assent  to 
legislation  making  everywhere  illegal  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls,  as  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  a  Democratic  administration  will  preserve  liberty  with  order. 

The  selection  of  Federal  oflScers  for  the-  territory  should  be  restricted  to  citizens- 
previously  resident  therein. 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  citizen  and  interfere  with  individual 
liberty ;  we  favor  honest  civil  service  reform,  and  the  compensation  of  all  United 
States  officers  by  fixed  salaries;  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  drffusioi^ 
of  free  education  by  common  schools,  so  that  every  child  in  the  land  may  be  taught 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  that  will  tend  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  individual, 
rights  against  corporal  abuses,  we  hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  » 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  as  defined  by  law. 

We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest  and  most  enlightened.. 
It  should  therefore  be  fostered  and  cherished.  We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
restricting  the  free  action  of  labor,  and  the  enactment  of  la  ws  by  which  labor  organ- 
izations may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten 
the  people  as  to  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  kept  as  home- 
steads for  actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands  heretofore  improvidently  granted 
to  railroad  corporations  by  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  should  be  restored  lo- 
the  public  domain  ;  and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  to  corporations 
or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which,  upon  any  pretext,  would  convert  the 
General  Government  into  a  machine  for  collecting  taxes  to  be  distributed  among; 
the  States  or  the  citizens  thereof. 
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In  reafflrming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1856,  that  "the  lib- 
eral principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitation,  which  make  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic 
faith,"  we  nevertheless  do  not  sanction  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  or  the  ad- 
mission of  servile  races,  unfitted  by  habits,  training,  religion,  or  kindred  for  absorp- 
tion into  the  great  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  our  laws  confer. 
American  civilization  demands  that  against  the  immigration  or  importation  of  Mon- 
golians to  these  shores,  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  government  to  protect, 
with  equal  fidelity  and  vigilance,  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured.  United  States 
papers  of  naturalization,  issued  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  must  be 
respected  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  our  own  government  and 
by  all  foreign  powers. 

It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  this  government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and  demand 
and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof 

An  American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  government  for  any  act 
done  in  his  own  country,  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only  be  tried  therefor  on  her 
own  soil  and  according  to  her  laws ;  and  no  power  exists  in  this  government  to 
expatriate  an  American  citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act. 
%  This  country  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  executed  foreign  policy  save 
under  Democratic  administration  ;  that  policy  has  ever  been,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  so  long  as  they  do  no  act  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country  or 
hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let  them  alone ;  that  as  the  result  of  this  policy  we  recall 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  California,  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  terri- 
tory by  purchase  alone,  and  contrast  these  grand  acquisitions  of  Democratic  states- 
manship with  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  administration 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mississippi  river 
and  other  great  waterways  of  the  republic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States 
easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide-water. 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchant  marine  was 
fast  overtaking,  and  on  the  point  of  outstripping  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  twenty  years  of  Republican  rule  and  policy  our  commerce  has  been  left 
to  British  bottoms,  and  almost  has  the  American  flag  been  swept  off  the  high  seas. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy  we  demand  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  an  American  policy. 

Under  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchants  and  sailors,  flying  the  stars 
and  stripes  in  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a  market  for  the  varied  products 
of  American  industry. 

Under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  rule  and  policy,  despite  our  mani- 
fest advantage  over  all  other  nations  in  high  paid  labor,  favorable  climates  and 
teeming  soils;  despite  freedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States;  despite 
their  population  by  the  foremost  races  of  men,  and  an  annual  immigration  of  the 
young,  thrifty  and  adventurous  of  all  nations ;  despite  our  freedom  here  from  the 
inherited  burdens  of  life  and  industry  in  old  world  monarchies— their  costly  war 
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navies,  their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing  standing  armies;  despite  their 
twenty  years  of  peace — that  Republican  rule  and  policy  have  managed  to  surrender 
to  Great  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce,  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Democracy,  an  American  policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  and  false  pretense  of 
friendship  for  American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand,  in  behalf 
of  the  Democracy,  freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the  end  that 
these  United  States  may  compete  with  unhindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among 
nations  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and  change  in  administration  is  submitted  to  the 
people  in  calm  confidence  that  the  popular  voice  will  pronounce  in  favor  of  new 
men,  and  new  and  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  industry,  the  ex- 
tension of  trade,  the  employment  and  due  reward  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTION. 


Outline   of  the   Proceedings   or  the   Convention  Which 
Nominated  Cleveland  and  Thurman. 

Oa  February  22,  1888,  the  National  Democratic  Committee  met  in  Washing- 
ton to  issue  the  call  for  the  convention.  There  was  a  sharp  rivalry  between  the 
representatives  of  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati  for 
the  convention,  which  was  settled  in  favor  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  time  for  holding 
the  convention  fixed  for  Tuesday,  June  5. 

The  State  Conventions  were  held  from  February  until  within  a  fortnight  of 
the  assembling  of  the  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  every  one,  without  a 
word  ot  dissent  or  an  opposing  vote,  the  rcnomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  was 
demanded  and  his  administration  indorsed. 

The  National  Committee  met  in  St.  Louis  on  Monday,  June  5th,  and  chose 
Stephen  M.White,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California,  as  Temporary  Chairman,  and 
Frederick  O.  Prince,  of  Massachusetts,  as  Secretary,  and  these  selections  were  rati- 
fied by  the  vote  of  the  convention.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  John  G.  Gran- 
berry,  of  Missouri. 

During  the  first  day's  session  the  various  committees  were  chosen,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  State  upon  Resolutions,  Credentials,  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Committee,  the  committee  to  notify  the  candidates  of  their  nomi- 
nation, and  a  chairman  and  secretary  for  each  delegation.  Adjournment  was  then 
had  until  the  following  day,  to  enable  these  committees  to  do  their  work. 

The  second  day's  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Green,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  reported  the  name  of  General 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  as  President. 
Mr.  Collins  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  William  H  Barnum,  of  Connecticut,  Ros- 
well  P.  Flower,  of  New  York,  and  John  O'Day,  of  Missouri,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing address : 

GENBRJII,   COLLIHS'S    SPEECH. 

We  represent  In  this  convention  more  than  30,000,000  of  the  American  people ;  we  bear 
the  commission  to  act  for  them,  and  their  ioj  unction  to  act  with  all  the  wisdom  that  God 
has  given  us,  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  institutions  of  the  Republic  as  the  fathers 
founded  them. 

In  a  time  when  the  world  was  Wng-rldden  and  pauperized  by  the  privileged  few,  when 
men  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  the  word  "  Liberty,"  even  if  they  understood  its  meaning, 
the  people  scattered  along  our  eastern  coast,  with  a  sublime  heroism  never  equaled,  broke 
from  all  tradltionp,  rejected  all  known  systems,  and  established  to  the  amazement  of  the 
world  the  political  wonder  of  the  ages,  the  American  Republic— the  ohi'd  of  revolution 
nursed  by  philosophy.  The  hand  that  framed  the  Immortal  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  the  hand  that  guided  the  emancipated  country  to  progress  and  glory.  It  Is  the  hand 
that  guides  ua  still  in  our  onward  march  as  a  free  and  progressive  people.    The  principles 
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upon  which  our  government  can  securely  rest,  upon  which  the  peace,  prosperity  and 
liberties  of  the  people  depend,  are  the  principles  of  the  founder  of  our  party,  the  apostle 
of  Democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Our  young  men  under  thirty  have  heard  more  In  their  time  of  the  clash  of  arms  and 
the  echoes  of  war  than  of  the  principles  of  government.  It  has  been  a  period  of  passion, 
force,  impulse,  and  emotional  politics.  So  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  now  and  then  we 
hear  the  question  asked  and  scarcely  answered,  "  What  difference  la  there  between  the  two 
parties  ?  "  Every  Democrat  knows  the  difference.  The  Democratic  creed  was  not  penned 
by  Jefferson  for  a  section  or  a  class  of  the  people,  but  for  all  time.  These  principles  con- 
served and  expanded  the  RepubUo  in  all  its  better  days.  A  strict  adherence  to  them  will 
preserve  it  to  the  end,  so  the  Democracy  of  to-day  as  in  the  past  beUeve  with  Jefferson 
in  (1)  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political ;  (2)  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none ;  (3)  support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the  most  competent 
administrators  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-Eepubllcan 
tendencies ;  (4)  the  preservation  of  the  general  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  and  safety  abroad;  (5)  a  jealous  care  of  the  right 
of  election  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  which  are  lopped  off  by 
the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  means  are  unprovided ;  (6)  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal 
but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  dt  despotism;  (7)  a  well- disciplined 
militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments  In  war;  (8)  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority;  (9)  economy  In  the  imblic  expenses- 
that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  (10)  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  the  preserva, 
tion  of  our  public  faith;  (11)  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  as  its 
handmaid ;  (12)  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of 
public  reason ;  (13)  freedom  of  religion ;  (U)  freedom  of  the  press ;  (15)  freedom  of  the 
person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  (16)  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected. 
Add  to  these  the  golden  economic  rule  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  levied  upon  the 
people  in  any  way  than  are  necessary  to  meet  the  honest  expenses  of  government,  and 
you  have  a  body  of  principles  to  sin  against  which  bas  been  political  death  to  every  party 
hitherto,  to  sin  against  which  in  the  future  will  be  political  suicide. 

WHAT  THE  PAKTT  HAS  DOHE  UNDER  THEBI!. 

True  to  these  principles  the  Democratic  party  fought  successfully  our  foreign  wars, 
protected  our  citizens  In  every  clime,  compelled  the  respect  of  all  nations  for  our  flag,  added 
imperial  domain  to  our  territory,  and  insured  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  our 
I)eople.  False  to  these  principles  the  great  Federal,  Whig  and  Know-Notblng  parties  went 
down,  never  to  rise,  and  we  are  here  to-day,  representatives  of  the  party  that  has  survived 
all  others,  the  united,  triumphant,  invincible  Democracy,  prepared  to  strike  down  forever 
the  last  surviving  foe  in  November. 

Our  standard  must  be  the  rallying  point  now  and  in  the  future  for  all  good  citizens 
who  love  and  cherish  republican  institutions,  who  love  liberty  regulated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  law,  who  believe  in  a  Government  not  for  a  class  or  for  a  few,  but  a  Government 
of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  and  for  all  the  people.  This  has  been  the  asylum  for  all 
good  men  from  over  the  earth  who  fleo  from  want  and  oppression,  and  mean  to  become 
Americans.  But  we  invite  and  welcome  only  "friends  to  this  ground  and  liegemen"  to  the 
Bepubllc.  Our  institutions  cannot  change  to  meet  hostile  wishes,  nor  be  so  much  as  sensi- 
bly modified  save  by  the  peaceful  and  deliberate  action  of  the  mass  of  our  people  in 
accordance  with  the  CJonstitutlon  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Whatever  problems  the  pres- 
ent has  or  the  future  may  present,  so  far  as  political  action  can  effect  them,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  American  people  within  the  law.  And  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  people 
will  find  security  for  their  liberty  and  property,  encouragement  and  protection  for  their 
industries,  peace  and  prosperity  in  following  the  party  of  the  American  masses,  which  will 
ever  shield  them  against  the  aggressions  of  power  and  monoply  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  surging  of  chaos.  While  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  Is  darkened  by 
armies,  crushed  by  kings,  or  nlght-mared  by  conspiracies,  we  alone  enjoy  a  healthy  peace, 
a  rational  liberty,  a  progressive  prosperity.    We  owe  it  to  our  political  Institutions,  to  dem- 
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ocratlo  teachings,  at  least  as  much  aa  to  the  exuberant  soil.  The  man  ia  not  a  Kood  Ameri- 
can who,  knowing  what  we  are,  by  act  or  word,  exoerlment  or  thought,  in  any  way,  will! 
attempt  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  this  splendid  political  structure- the  Republic  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  wily,  unscrupulous,  and  desperate  foe.  There  will  be  no  speck 
on  the  record  that  they  will  not  magnify  Into  a  blot;  no  circumstance  that  they  will  not 
torture  and  misrepresent;  no  disappointment  that  they  will  not  exaggerate  into  a  revolt;- 
no  class  or  creed  that  they  will  not  seek  to  Inflame;  no  passion  that  they  will  not  attempt  to 
rouse;  no  fraud  that  they  will  not  willingly  perpetrate.  They  fancy.  Indeed,  that  there  la 
no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  the  popular  credulity;  no  crlnje  that  will  not  be  condoned. 
But  we  stand  at  guard,  full  armed  at  every  point  to  meet  them.  Our  appeal  is  not  to  passioi* 
nor  to  prejudice,  to  class  or  faction,  to  race  or  creed,  but  to  the  sound  common  sense,  the- 
interest,  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 

THE  HEW  CONDITIOHS  OF  THB  PARTY. 

We  meet  to-day  under  conditions  new  to  the  Democrats  of  this  generation.  How  often 
closed  about  us,  when  the  day  of  victory  seemed  almost  as  far  away  as  the  day  of  general 
Judgment.  It  could  not  then  be  said  that  we  met  for  spoils  or  peieonal  advantage.  We 
met  to  keep  the  flres  of  Democratic  liberty  alive  till  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  If  we 
were  a  party  of  misfortune,  it  must  also  be  agreed  that  we  were  a  party  of  undauntedi 
we  stood  In  conventions  in  the  past  when  to  others  it  seemed  as  If  the  shadows  of  deatb 
courageand  inflexible  principles.  Twent  y- eight  years  ego  the  Democratic  party,  rent  in 
fragments,  heated  by  feuds  that  only  time  could  allay  or  punishment  destroy,  met,  aa  it 
looks  now,  merely  to  settle  in  angry  mood  the  terms  upon  which  they  should  become  ex- 
iled from  power.  By  their  mad  dissensions  they  elected  to  go  to  defeat  rather  than  wait 
for  the  sobering  influence  of  time  to  close  the  breach.  To  the  younger  men  of  that  day 
the  act  seemed  suicide,  mitigated  by  insanity.  Their  madness  transferred  to  a  minority  of 
the  American  people  the  political  government  of  all.  That  party,  whatever  the  honesty 
and  respectability  of  its  members,  however  patrioi  Ic  its  motives,  was  not  broad  or  national 
at  its  base.  It  had  almost  but  one  central  Idea,  and  when  that  idea  was  set  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  crystallized  into  law,  it  ran  a  career  of  riot  that  appalled  all  men.  The  history- 
of  that  period  of  politit^  debauchery  is  too  sad  and  familiar  to  Americans  to  be  recited 
anew.  The  Republican  party,  sometimes  peacefully  and  some  times  by  force,  sometimes, 
fairly  and  sometimes  by  fraud,  succeeded  in  holding  power  24  years,  till  at  last  the  Ameri- 
can people,  no  longer  condoning  its  faults  or  forgiving  its  slna,  hurled  it  from  power  and 
again  committed  to  the  historic  party  of  the  Constitution  and  the  whole  Union  the  admin- 
istration of  our  political  aifalrs.  We  won  by  the  well-earned  conSdence  of  the  country  in 
the  rectitude  of  our  purpose,  by  the  aid  of  chivalrous  and  conscientious  men  who  could  no-  • 
longer  brook  the  corruptions  of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  a  great,  deserved,  necessary 
victory. 

The  day  on  which  Grover  Cleveland,  the  plain,  straightforward,  typical  American  citi- 
zen chosen  at  the  election,  took  the  oath  of  ofilce  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude— a  day 
so  lovely  and  so  perfect  that  all  nature  seemed  exuberantly  to  sanction  and  to  celebrate 
the  victory— that  day  marked  the  close  of  an  old  era  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  It 
closed  the  era  of  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Federal  authority,  of  illegal  force,  of  general 
contempt  for  constitutional  limitations  and  plain  law,  of  glaring  scandals,  profligate  waste 
and  unspeakable  corruption,  of  narrow  sectionalism  and  class  strife,  of  the  reign  of  a 
party  whose  good  work  had  long  been  done.  It  began  the  era  of  peif  ect  peace  and  perfect 
union.  The  States  fused  in  all,  their  sovereignty  into  a  Federal  Republic  with  limited  but 
ample  powers,  of  a  public  service  conducted  with  the  absolute  integrity  and  strict  economy- 
of  reforms  pushed  to  their  extreme  limit;  of  comprehensive,  sound,  and  safe  flnancial 
policy;  giving  security  and  confldence  to  all  enterprise  and  endeavor,  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration faithful  to  its  mighty  trust,  loyal  to  its  pledges,  true  to  the  Constitution,  safe- 
guarding the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  people.  And  now  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
another  era,  perhaps  a  greater  contest,  with  a  relation  to  the  electors  that  we  have  not  held 
for  a  generation- that  of  responsibility  for  the  great  trust  of  government.  We  are  no 
longer  authors,  but  accountants;  no  longer  critics,  but  the  oritioised.  The  responsibility 
is  ours,  and  if  we  have  not  taken  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  that  responsibility  good 
the  fault  is  ours,  not  that  of  the  people. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION   HAS    JUSTIFIED    ITSELF. 

The  Administration  of  President  Cleveland  has  triumphantly  justified  his  eleotion.  It 
-compels  the  respect,  confidence  and  approval  of  the  country.  The  prophets  of  evil  and 
disaster  are  dumb.  What  the  people  see  is  the  Government  of  the  Union  restored  to  Its 
:anoient  footing  of  justice,  peace,  honesty,  and  impartial  enforcementof  law.  They  see  the 
■demands  of  labor  and  agriculture  met  so  far  as  Government  can  meet  them  by  the  legislsr 
tive  enactments  for  their  encouragement  and  protection.  They  see  the  veterans  of  the 
civil  war  granted  pensions  long  due  them  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twice  in  number  and 
mearly  three  times  in  value  of  those  granted  under  any  previous  Administration.  They  see 
more  than  32,000,000  acres  of  land  recklessly  and  illegally  held  by  the  grantees  of  the  cor- 
rupt Eepublioan  regime  restored  to  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of  honest  settlers. 
They  see  the  negro,  whose  fears  of  Democratic  rule  were  played  upon  by  demagogues  four 
years  ago,  not  only  more  fully  protected  than  by  his  pretended  friends,  but  honored  as  his 
race  was  never  honored  before.  They  see  a  financial  policy  under  which  reckless  specula- 
tion has  practically  ceased  and  capital  freed  from  distrust.  They  see  for  the  first  time  an 
honest  observance  of  the  law  governing  the  civil  establishment,  and  the  employes  of  the 
people  rid  at  last  of  thi  political  highwaymen  with  a  demand  for  tribute  in  one  hand  and  a 
letter  of  dismissal  In  the  other.  They  see  useless  offices  abolished  and  expenses  of  admin- 
istration reduced,  while  improved  methods  have  lifted  the  public  service  to  high  efficiency. 
They  see  tranquility,  order,  security  and  equal  justice  restored  in  the  land  ;  a  watchful, 
tsteady,  safe  and  patriotic  Administration— the  solemn  promises  made  by  the  Democracy 
faithfully  kept.    It  is  "  an  honest  Government  by  honest  men." 

If  this  record  seems  prosaic,  if  it  lacks  the  blood-thrilling  element,  if  itis  not  lit  with 
lurid  flres,  if  It  cannot  be  illustrated  by  a  pyrotechnic  display.  If  it  is  merely  the  plain  rec- 
■ord  of  a  constitutional  party  in  a  time  of  psace,  engaged  in  administrative  reforms,  it  Is 
because  the  people  of  the  country  four  years  ago  elected  not  to  trust  to  sensation  and  ex- 
periment, however  brilliant  and  alluring,  but  preferred  to  place  the  helm  in  a  steady  hand, 
with  a  fearless,  trustworthy,  patriotic  man  behind  it.  Upon  that  record,  and  upon  our 
earnest  efforts,  as  yet  incomplete,  to  reduce  and  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation,  we  enter 
the  canvass  and  go  to  the  polls  confident  that  the  free  and  Intelligent  people  of  this  great 
■country  will  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 

OREETINa  TQ  THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

To  the  patriotic  independent  citizens  who,  four  years  ago,  forsook  their  old  allegiance 
and  came  to  our  support,  and  who  since  that  time  have  nobly  sustained  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Democratic  party  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  That  they  have  been  reviled 
^nd  insulted  by  their  former  associates  is  not  only  a  signal  compliment  to  their  character 
and  influence,  but  another  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  the  Republican  party.  Blind  wor- 
-ship  of  the  machine— the  political  juggernaut— Is  exacted  from  every  man  who  will  take 
even  standing  room  in  that  party.  The  Democratic  temple  is  open  to  all,  and  if  In  council 
-we  cannot  agree  In  all  things,  our  motto  is:  "In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials, 
liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity."  To  all  good  men  we  say :  "  Come  In."  "  Good  will  ne'er 
halted  at  the  door  stone."  As  four  years  ago  you  voted  with  us  to  reform  the  Administra- 
tion, to  conserve  our  Institutions  for  the  well  being  of  our  common  country,  so  join  with 
us  again  in  approval  of  the  work  so  well  accomplished  to  complete  what  remains  undone. 
We  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  is  a  "  fatal  error  to  weaken  the  hands  of  a  political  organi- 
sation by  which  great  reforms  have  been  achieved  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
known  adversaries."  Four  years  ago  you  trusted  tentatively  the  Democratic  party,  and 
supported  with  zeal  and  vigor  its  candidate  for  President.  You  thought  him  strong  In  all 
the  sturdy  qualities  requisite  for  the  great  task  of  reform.  Behold  your  splendid  justifica- 
tion. No  President  in  time  of  peace  had  so  dififlault  and  laborious  a  duty  to  perform  .  His 
party  had  been  out  of  power  for  twenty-four  j  ears.  Every  member  of  it  had  been  almost 
venomously  excluded  from  the  smallest  post  where  administration  could  be  studied. 
Every  place  was  filled  by  men  whose  Interest  it  was  to  thwart  Inquiry  and  belittle  the  new 
Administration ;  but  the  master  hand  came  to  the  helm,  and  the  true  course  has  been  kept 
-from  the  beginning. 

We  need  not  wait  for  time  to  do  justice  to  the  character  and  services  of  President 
Cleveland.   Honest,  clear-sighted,  patient,  grounded  in  respect  for  law  and  justice,  with  a 
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thorough  grasp  of  principles  and  situations,  with  marvelous  and  conscientious  Industry, 
the  very  incarnation  of  firmness— he  has  nobly  fulfllkd  the  promise  of  his  party,  nobly 
met  the  expectations  of  his  country,  and  written  his  name  high  on  the  scroll  where  future 
Americans  will  read  the  names  of  men  who  have  been  supremely  useful  to  the  Republic. 

Fellow  Democrats:  This  is  but  the  initial  meeting  in  a  political  campaign  destined  to  be 
memorable.  It  will  be  a  clashing  of  nearly  even  forces.  Let  no  man  here  or  elsewhere 
belittle  or  underestimate  the  strength  or  resources  of  the  opposition.  But  great  as  they 
are,  the  old  Democratic  party,  in  conscious  strength  and  perfect  union,  faces  the  issue- 
fearlessly. 

When  the  permanent  organization  had  been  effected,  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions not  being  ready  to  report,  a  motion  to  proceed  at  once  to  name  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States  was  carried,  and  Daniel. 
DoDGHBRTi,  of  New  Yorlc,  presented  the  name  of  Groves  Cleveland  in  the 
following  speech : 

BANIEIi    DODQHERTY'S  NOMINATINQ  SPEECH. 

1  greet  you,  my  countrymen,  with  fraternal  regard.  In  your  presence  I  bow  to  the- 
majesty  of  the  people !  The  sight  itself  is  inspiring ;  the  thought  sublime  1  You  come 
from  every  State  and  Territory,  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  ocean-bound,  conti- 
nent-covering country.  You  are  about  to  discharge  a  more  than  imperial  duty  with 
simplest  ceremonials.  You,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  are  to  choose  a  magistrate 
with  .power  mightier  than  a  monaroh,  yet  checked  and  controlled  by  the  supreme  law  of  a 
written  Constitution. 

Thus  Impressed  I  ascend  the  rostrum  to  name  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 
New  York  presents  him  to  the  convention  and  pledges  her  electoral  vote.  Delegations 
from  the  thirty-eight  States  and  all  the  Territories  are  assembled  without  caucus  or  con- 
sultation, ready  simultaneously  to  take  up  the  cry  and  make  the  vote  unanimous.  We  are 
here,  not  indeed  to  choose  a  candidate,  but  to  name  the  one  the  people  have  already 
chosen.  He  is  the  man  for  the  people  I  his  career  illustrates  the  glor/  of  our  Institutions^ 
Eight  years  ago,  unknown  save  in  his  own  locality,  he  for  the  last  four  has  stood  in  the 
gaze  of  the  world  discharging  the  most  exalted  duties  that  can  be  confided  to  a  mortal. 
To-day  determines  that  not  of  his  own  choice,  but  by  the  mandate  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  he  shall  fill  the  presidency  for  four  years  more.  He  has  met 
and  mastered  every  question  as  If  from  youth  trained  to  statesmanship.  The  promises  of 
his  letter  of  acceptance  and  inaugural  address  have  been  fulfilled.  His  fidelity  in  the  past 
inspires  faith  in  the  future.    He  is  not  a  hope.    He  is  a  realization. 

Scorningsubterfuge,  disdaining  re-election  by  concealing  convictions,  mindful  of  hls^ 
oath  of  office  to  defend  the  Constitution,  he  courageously  declares  to  Congress,  dropping 
minor  matters,  that  the  supreme  issue  is  reform,  revision,  reduction  of  national  taxation^ 
That  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  glutted  with  unneeded  gold,  oppresses  industry, 
embarrasses  business,  endangers  flaancial  tranquility,  and  breeds  extravagance,  central- 
ization and  corruption.  That  high  taxation,  vital  for  the  expenditures  of  an  unparalleled 
war,  is  robbery  in  years  of  prosperous  peace.  That  the  millions  that  pour  into  the  Treasury 
come  from  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  American  people.  That  in  violation  of  equality  of 
rights  the  present  tariff  has  created  a  privileged  class,  who,  shaping  legislation  for  their 
personal  gain,  levy  by  law  contributions  for  the  necessaries  of  life  from  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  land.  That  to  lower  the  tariff  Is  not  free  trade.  It  is  to  reduce  the  unjust 
profits  of  monopolists  and  boss  manufacturers  and  allow  consumers  to  retain  the  rest.  The- 
man  who  asserts  that  to  lower  the  tariff  means  free  trade  insults  Intelligence.  We  brand 
him  as  a  falsifier.  It  is  furtherest  from  thought  to  imperil  capital  or  disturb  enterprises 
The  aim  is  to  uphold  wages  and  protect  the  rights  of  all. 

This  administration  has  rescued  the  public  domain  from  would-be  barons  and  cormo- 
rant corporations  faithless  to  obligations,  and  reserved  it  for  free  homes  for  this  and  com- 
ing generations.  There  is  no  pilfering.  There  are  no  jobs  under  this  Administration. 
Public  office  is  a  public  trust.    Integrity  stands  guard  at  every  post  of  our  vast  empire. 

While  the  President  has  been  the  medium  through  which  has  flowed  the  undying 
gratitude  of  the  Bepublio  for  her  soldiers,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  withhold  approval  from, 
special  legislation  if  strictest  inquiry  revealed  a  want  of  truth  and  justice. 
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Above  all,  sectional  strife  as  never  before  Is  at  an  end,  and  sixty  millions  of  freemen 
in  the  ties  of  brotherhood  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

These  are  the  achievements  of  this  Administration.  Under  the  same  illustrious 
leader  we  are  ready  to  meet  our  political  opponents  in  high  and  honorable  debate  and 
stake  our  triumph  on  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  Adhering  to 
the  Constitution,  its  every  line  and  letter,  ever  remembering  that  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people,  by  the  authority  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York 
backed  by  the  Democracy  of  the  entire  Union,  I  give  you  a  name  entwined  with  victory. 
I  nominate  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York. 

Delegates  from  Kentucky,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Michigan  seconded 
the  nomination,  and,  as  no  other  name  was  presented  to  the  convention,  Grover 
Cleveland  received  the  vote  of  every  delegate,  and  was  declared  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President. 

COMPLETING   ITS  WOKK. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  at  its  third  days'  session  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  remaining  worls,  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  was 
completed  at  the  session  of  the  third  day.  M.  F.  Tarpey,  of  California,  presented 
the  name  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  that 
of  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  and  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  that  of  Isaac  P. 
Gray,  of  Indiana.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Thurman  was  seconded  by  the  delegates 
■from  Connecticut,  Missouri,  New  York,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Montana,  while  speeches  wereonade  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Gray  by  delegates  from  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

The  first  ballot  showed  685  votes  for  Thurman,  104  for  Gray  and  32  for  Black. 
Before  the  result  was  announced  the  names  of  Gray  and  Black  were  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Thurman  was  unanimously  nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  platform,  resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  General  Sheridan  and  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Thomas  A.  Hend- 
Ticks,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Winfield  S.  Hancock  and  George  B.  McCleUan.  After  the 
Tisual  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  ofBcers  of  the  convention  had  been  passed  adjoum- 
ment  was  had  dm  die. 
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NOTIFICATION  OF   CANDIDATES. 


SPEECHES      OF      PRESIDENT      CLEVELAND      AND     THUEMAN     IN     EE- 

SPONSE   TO   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   NATIONAL   DEMO- 

CEATIC     CONVENTION. 

On  June  26,  the  committee,  upon  due  notice,  met  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  in 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  ginng  the  President  oflScial  notice  of  his  nomina 
tion  for  President  by  the  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  on  June  6.  The  formal 
letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Jacob,  of  Kentucky,  to  which  the  President  responded  in 
the  following  speech : 
Mr.  Collins  and  Oenilemen  of  the  Committee : 

I  cannot  but  be  profouadly  impressed  when  I  see  about  me  the  messengers  of 
the  national  Democracy,  bearing  its  summons  to  duty.  The  political  party  to  which 
I  owe  allegiance  both  honors  and  commands  me.  It  places  in  my  hand  the  proud 
standard  and  bids  me  bear  it  high  at  the  front  in  a  battle  which  it  wages  bravely 
because  conscious  of  right,  confidently  because  its  trust  is  in  the  people,  and 
•floberly  because  it  comprehends  the  obligations  which  success  imposes. 

The  message  which  you  bring  awakens  within  me  the  liveliest  sense  of  per- 
sonal gratitude  and  satisfaction,  and  the  honor  which  you  tender  me  is  in  itself  so 
great  that  there  might  well  be  no  room  for  any  other  sentiment.  And  yet  I  can- 
not rid  myself  of  grave  and  serious  thoughts  when  I  remember  that  party  supre- 
macy is  not  alone  involved  in  the  conflict  which  presses  upon  us,  but  that  we 
struggle  to  secure  and  save  the  cherished  institutions,  the  welfare,  and  happiness  of 
a  nation  of  freemen. 

Familiarity  with  the  great  office  which  I  hold  has  but  added  to  my  apprehen- 
sion of  its  sacred  character  and  the  consecration  demanded  of  him  who  assumes  its 
immense  responsibilities.  It  is  the  repository  of  the  people's  will  and  power. 
Within  its  vision  should  be  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  humblest  citizen,  and 
with  quick  ear  it  should  catch  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the  land  the  plea  of  the 
people  for  justice  and  for  right.  For  the  sake  of  the  people  he  who  holds  this  office 
of  theirs  should  resist  every  encroachment  upon  its  legitimate  functions,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  the  office  it  should  be  kept  near  to  the  peo- 
ple and  be  administered  in  full  sympathy  with  their  wants  and  needs. 

This  occasion  reminds  me  most  viviily  of  the  scene  when,  four  years  ago,  I 
received  a  message  from  my  party  similar  to  that  which  you  now  deliver.  With 
all  that  has  passed  since  that  day.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which 
I  heard  the  summons  then  is  intensified  many  fold  when  it  is  repeated  now.  Four 
years  ago  I  knew  that  our  chief  executive  office,  if  not  carefully  guarded,  might 
drift  little  by  little  away  from  the  people,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  become  a  per- 
version of  all  that  it  ought  to  be ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  much  Us  moorings  had 
already  been  loosened. 
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I  knew  foui'  years  ago  how  well  devised  were  the  principles  of  true  Democracy 
for  the  successful  operation  of  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people ;  but 
I  did  not  know  how  absolutely  necessary  their  application  then  was  for  the  restora- 
tion to  the  people  of  their  safety  and  prosperity.  I  knew  then  that  abuses  and  ex- 
travagances had  crept  into  the  management  of  public  affairs ;  but  I  did  not  know 
their  numerous  forms,  nor  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp.  I  knew  then  something  of 
the  bitterness  of  partisan  obstruction ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  bitter,  how  reckless 
and  how  shameless  it  could  be.  I  knew,  too,  that  the  American  people  were 
patriotic  and  just;  but  I  did  not  know  how  grandly  they  loved  their  country,  nor 
how  noble  and  generous  they  were. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  acts  and  the  policy  of  the  Administration  now  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  Its  record  is  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  land.  And  yet  1  will  not 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  asserting  at  this  time  that  in  the  ezercise  of  the  functions 
of  the  high  trust  confided  to  me  I  have  yielded  obedience  only  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  solemn  obligation  of  my  oath  of  office.  I  have  done  those  things  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  understanding  God  has  given  me,  seemed  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  my  countrymen  and  the  promotion  of  good  government.  I  would  not 
if  I  could,  for  myself  nor  for  you,  avoid  a  single  consequence  of  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  my  course. 

It  but  remains  for  me  to  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  Nation,  that  I  accept  the  nomination  with  which  they  have  honored  me,  and 
that  I  will  in  due  time  signify  such  acceptance  in  the  usual  formal  manner. 

MR.   THUEMAN'S  acceptance. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  committee  presented  its  letter  of  notification  of  his 
nomination  as  Vice-President  to  Mr.  Thurman,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  he  made 
the  following  response : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlemen  of  (Tie  Oommiitee : 

I  pray  you  to  accept  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  the  official  information  of  my  nomination  by 
the  St.  Louis  Convention.  You  know  without  saying  it  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
to  the  Convention  and  to  the  Democratic  party  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me, 
and  the  more  so  that  it  was  whoUy  unsought  and  undesired  by  me ;  not  that  I 
undervalued  a  distinction  which  any  man  of  our  party,  however  eminent,  might 
highly  prize,  but  simply  because  I  had  ceased  to  be  ambitious  for  public  life. 

But  when  I  am  told  in  so  earnest  and  impressive  a  manner  that  I  can 
still  render  service  to  the  good  cause  to  which  I  have  ever  been  devoted— a 
cause  to  which  I  am  bound  by  the  ties  of  affection,  by  the  dictates  of  judgment, 
by  a  sense  of  obligation  for  favors  so  often  conferred  upon  me,  and  by  a  fervent 
hope  that  the  party  may  long  continue  to  be  able  to  serve  the  republic,  what  can  I 
under  such  circumstances  do  but  yield  my  private  wishes  to  the  demand  of  those 
whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect  ?  Gentlemen,  with  an  unfeigned  diffidence 
in  my  abiUty  to  fulfil  the  expectations  that  led  to  my  nomination,  I  yet  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  accept  it  and  do  all  that  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do  to  merit  so 
marked  a  distinction. 

Gentlemen,  the  country  is  blest  by  an  able  and  honest  administration  of  the 
general  Government.  We  have  a  President  who  wisely,  bravely,  diligently,  and 
patriotically  discharges  the  duties  of  his  high  office.    I  fully  believe  that  the  best 
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interests  of  the  country  require  his  re-election,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
contribute  somewhat  to  bring  about  the  result  is  one  of  my  motives  for  accepting  a 
place  on  our  ticket,  and  I  also  feel  it  my  duty  to  labor  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  only  prejudicial  to  our  financial  welfare,  but  is  in  a  high  degree 
dangerous  to  honest  and  constitutional  government. 

I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  I  need  say  no  more  to-day.  In  due  time,  and  in 
accordance  with  established  usage,  I  will  transmit  to  your  chairman  a  written 
acceptance  of  my  nomination  with  such  observations  upon  public  questions  as- 
may  seem  to  me  to  be  proper. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SKETCH  OF  GEOVER  CLEVELAND. 


Gkoter  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Caldwell, 
Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  on  March  18,  1837.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  a  small  two-story  wooden  building,  is  still  standing.  It  was  the  parsonage  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  father,  Richard  Cleveland,  at  the  time  was 
pastor. 

The  family  is  of  New  England  origin,  and  for  two  centuries  has  contributed  to 
the  professions  and  to  business,  men  who  have  reflected  honor  on  the  name.  Aaron 
Cleveland,  President  Cleveland's  great  grandfather,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts, 
but  subsequently  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  at  whose  house  he  died.  He  left  a  large  family  of  children, 
who  in  time  married  and  settled  in  different  parts  of  New  England.  A  grandson 
was  one  of  the  small  American  force  that  fought  the  British  at  Bunker  Hill.  He 
served  with  gallantry  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
its  close  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army.  Another  grandson,  William 
Cleveland,  a  son  of  a  second  Aaron  Cleveland,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  writer 
and  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  was  Gbover  Cleveland's  grand- 
father. William  Cleveland  was  a  silversmith  in  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  ac- 
quired by  industry  some  property  and  sent  his  son,  Richard  Cleveland,  the  father 
of  Gboveb  Cleveland,  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1824.  During  a 
year  spent  in  teaching  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  after  graduation,  he  met  Miss  Anne 
Neale,  daughter  of  a  Baltimore  book  publisher,  of  Irish  birth.  He  was  earning  his 
own  way  in  the  world  at  the  time  and  was  unable  to  marry ;  but  in  three  years  he 
completed  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  secured  a  church  in  Windham, 
Connecticut,  and  married  Anne  Neale.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Portsmouth,  Va., 
where  he  preached  for  nearly  two  years,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Caldwell,  N.  J., 
where  was  born  Gbover  Cleveland.  When  he  was  three  years  old  (1841)  the  family 
moved  to  Fayetteville,Onondago  county,NewTork.  Here  Groyer  Cleveland  lived, 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  rugged,  healthful  life  of  a  country  boy.  His 
frank,  generous  manner  made  him  a  favorite  among  his  companions,  and  their  re- 
spect was  won  by  the  good  qualities  in  the  germ  which  his  manhood  developed.  He 
attended  the  district  school  of  the  village  and  was  for  a  short  time  at  the  academy. 
His  father,  however,  believed  that  boys  should  be  taught  to  labor  at  an  early  age, 
and  before  he  had  completed  the  course  of  study  at  the  academy  he  began  to  work 
in  the  village  store  at  $50  for  the  first  year  and  the  promise  of  $100  for  the  second 
year.  His  work  was  well  done,  and  the  promised  increase  of  pay  was  granted  in  the 
second  year. 

Meanwhile  his  father  and  family  had  moved  to  Clinton,  the  seat  of  Hamilton 
college,  where  his  father  acted  as  agent  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, preaching  in  the  churcl  es  of  the  vicinity.  Hither  Grover  came  at  his 
father's  request  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  at  the  Fayetteville 
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Store,  and  resumed  his  studies  at  tlie  Clinton  Academy.  After  three  years  spent  in 
this  town,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cleveland  was  called  to  the  village  church  of  Holland 
Patent.  He  had  preached  here  only  a  month  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down 
and  died  without  an  hour's  warning.  The  death  of  the  father  left  the  family  in 
straitened  circumstances,  as  Richard  Cleveland  had  spent  all  of  his  salary  of 
^1,000  per  year,  which  was  not  required  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  upon 
the  education  of  his  children,  of  whom  there  were  nine,  Gbovbb  being  the  fifth. 
Grover  was  hoping  to  enter  Hamilton  College,  but  the  death  of  his  father  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  For  the  first  year  (1853-4)  he  acted 
as  assistant  teacher  and  bookk?eper  in  the  institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
city.  In  the  winter  of  1854  he  returned  to  Holland  Patent,  where  the  generous 
people  of  that  place,  Fayetteville  and  Clinton  had  purchased  a  home  for  his  mother, 
and  in  the  following  spring,  borrowing  twenty-five  dollars  he  set  out  for  the  West 
to  earn  his  living.  Reaching  Buffalo  he  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  an  uncle,  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  a  well-known  stock  farmer,  living  at  Black  Rock,  a  few  miles  distant. 
He  communicated  his  plans  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  discouraged  the  idea  of  the  West 
and  finally  induced  the  enthusiastic  boy  of  seventeen  to  remain  with  him  and  help 
him  prepare  a  catalogue  of  blooded  short-horn  cattle,  known  as  "  Allen's  American 
Herd  Book,"  a  publication  familiar  to  all  breeders  of  cattle.  For  this  work  young 
Cleveland  was  to  receive  fifty  dollars,  and  his  uncle  further  agreed  to  secure  a 
position  for  him  in  a  lawyer's  office  as  a  clerk  or  copyist.  His  ambition  had  turned 
toward  the  law  ever  since  his  days  in  the  Clinton  Academy,  and  it  was  partially  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  opportunity  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  that  he  had 
first  decided  to  go  West.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  he  secured  a  place  with 
Rogers,  Bowen  it  Rogers,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  in  the  county.  He  entered 
that  oflSce  accordingly  in  August,  185.;,  and  after  serving  a  few  months  without  pay 
was  paid  four  dollars  a  week — an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  his  board  in  the  family  of  a  fellow  student  in  Buffalo,  with  whom  he  took 
lodgings.  Shortly  afterward  he  took  a  small  room  in  the  attic  of  the  Southern 
Hotel,  then  a  favorite  stopping  place  with  di  overs  and  farmers. 

Life  at  this  time  with  Grover  Cleveland  was  a  stern  battle  with  the  world.  He 
took  his  breakfast  by  candlelight  with  the  drovers,  and  went  at  once  to  the  office, 
where  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  work  and  study.  Usually  he  returned  again  at 
night  to  resume  reading  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  duties  of  the  day.  In 
this  manner  the  foundations  of  l^al  knowledge  were  laid  deep  and  firm  at  the  same 
time  that  habits  of  industry  and  close  application  were  acquired.  Gradually  his  em- 
ployers came  to  recognize  the  ability,  trustworthiness  and  capacity  for  hard  work  in 
their  young  employee,  and  by  the  time  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1859)  he 
stood  high  in  their  confidence.  A  year  later  he  was  made  confidential  and  managing 
clerk,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years  more  his  salary  had  been  raised  to  $1,000.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County  in  recognition  of 
his  abilities  and  his  services  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Since  his  first  vote  had  been  cast  in  1858  he  had  been  a  staunch  Democrat,  and 
had  enrolled  himself  among  the  young  men  of  his  ward  to  do  duty  at  the  polls  on 
election  day.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  until  he  was  chosen  Governor  he  always 
made  it  his  duty,  rain  or  shine,  to  stand  at  the  polls  and  give  out  ballots  to  Demo- 
cratic voters.  During  the  first  year  of  his  term  as  Assistant  District  Attorney,  the 
Democrats  desired  especially  to  carry  the  Board  of  Supervisors,    The  old  Second 
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Ward  in  which  he  lived  was  Republican  ordinarily  by  350  majority,  but  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  party  Grover  Cleveland  consented  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Supervisor,  and  came  within  thirteen  votes  of  an  election.  The  three  years  spent 
in  the  District  Attorney's  office  were  devoted  to  assiduous  labor  and  the  extension 
of  his  professional  attainments.  So  vigorously  was  crime  prosecuted  and  so  effici- 
ently did  he  administer  the  office  that  he  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  in 
1865,  with  one  voice  by  the  Democrats.  The  Republicans  nominated  Mr.  Lyman 
K.  Bass,  a  particular  friend  of  Cleveland's,  in  order  to  divide  the  young  men's  vote 
then  beginning  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  Buffalo  politics.  The  election  was 
closely  contested,  but  Bass  won  by  about  500  majority,  although  Cleveland  poUed 
more  than  the  party  vote  in  all  the  city  wards.  When  he  retired  from  the  position 
of  Assistant  District  Attorney,  on  January,  1866,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
the  late  Isaac  V.  Vanderpoel,  ex-State  Treasurer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Vanderpoel 
&  Cleveland.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  work  devolved  on  Cleveland's  shoulders,  and 
he  soon  won  a  good  standing  at  the  bar  of  Erie  County.  In  1869  Mr.  Clev^and 
formed  a  partnership  with  ex-Senator  A.  P.  Laning  and  ex -Assistant  United  States 
District  Attorney  Oscar  Folsom,  under  the  firm  name  of  Laning,  Cleveland  &  Fol- 
Bom.  During  these  years  he  began  to  earn  a  moderate  professional  income ;  but  the 
larger  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  his  mother  and  sisters  at  Holland  Patent,  to  whose 
support  he  had  contributed  ever  since  1860. 

In  1870,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Democracy  and  against  his  own 
wishes,  he  consented  to  be  the  candidate  for  Sheriff.  The  election  was  closely 
contested,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected  by  a 
good  majority. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  official  term  as  Sheriff  (January  1, 1874),  Mr.  Cleve- 
land resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  associating  himself  with  the  Hon.  Lyman 
K.  Bass,  his  former  competitor,  and  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Bissell.  The  firm  was  strong 
and  popular,  and  soon  commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Ill-health 
forced  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bass  in  1879,  and  the  firm  became  Cleveland  &  Bis- 
sell.    In  1881  Mr.  George  J.  Sicard  was  added  to  the  firm. 

In  the  autumn  election  of  1881  the  Democrats  of  Buffalo  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland  for  Mayor  on  a  platform  pledging  the  party  to  administrative  reform 
and  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  the  city.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
over  3,500— the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  for  Mayor — and  the  Demo- 
cratic city  ticket  was  successful,  although  the  Republicans  carried  Buffalo  by  over 
1,000  majority  for  their  State  ticket.  Grover  Cleveland's  administration  as  Mayor 
lullyjustifled  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  people  of  Buffalo,  evidenced 
by  the  great  vote  he  received. 

It  was  his  courageous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  his  great 
executive  abilities  which,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1882,  gave  him  prominence 
before  the  Democracy  of  the  State  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  The  Democratic 
State  Convention  met  at  Syracuse,  on  September  22, 1883,  and  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland  for  Governor  on  the  third  ballot.  The  campaign  that  followed  was  aus- 
picious from  the  beginning,  and  terminated  with  a  triumphant  victory.  Cleveland 
was  elected  Governor  over  Charles  J.  Folger,  ex- Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  a  majority  of  192,000,  by  far 
the  largest  ever  given  in  this  State,  and  the  largest  ever  given  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.    He  was  inaugurated  on  January  1, 1883. 
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Pbysically,  he  is  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame,  deliberate  and  firm,  but  not 
slow  in  his  motions.  His  manner  and  tone  of  voice  are  genial  and  agreeable.  He 
is  broad-minded  and  liberal  in  his  habits  of  thought,  and  a  man  of  conscience 
rather  than  a  man  of  any  sect  or  creed.  All  his  surroundings  and  habits  are  those 
of  Democratic  simplicity. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  chosen  President  at  the  election  held  Tuesday,  November  8, 
1884,  receiving  319  electoral  votes  to  183  cast  for  James  G.  Blaine.  He  resigned  the 
governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  in 
January,  1885. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  Albany  until  about  the  first  of  March  following,  when 
he  went  to  Washington  to  prepare  for  his  inauguration  as  President  on  March  4. 

Since  that  time  he  has  given  close  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
with  occasional  relief  in  the  way  of  trips  to  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
most  extensive  of  these  was  that  to  the  West  and  South,  during  which  he  visited  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  He  also 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Florida  and  South  Carolina  upon  another  trip. 

On  June  3, 1886,  the  President  was  married  in  the  White  House  to  Miss  Frances 
Folsom,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 
ALLEN  G.   THURMAN. 


Allen  Granbeky  Thurman  was  bom  on  November  13, 1813,  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  of  good  descent  on  both  sides  of  his  family.  His  mother  was  a  half  sister  of 
William  Allen,  who  became  Governor  of  Ohio.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who 
was  a  Baptist  minister,  was  a  slaveholder  by  inheritance,  but  became  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  slavery,  and  resolved  to  free  his  negroes.  He  therefore  removed 
to  Ohio  with  them  and  his  family,  numbering  three  generations,  when  Allen  G. 
Thurman  was  six  years  old. 

A  settlement  was  made  in  Chillicothe,  where  the  boy's  father  at  first  taught 
school,  and  then  engaged  in  woolen  manufacture.  The  lad  obtained  his  education 
at  the  Chillicothe  Academy,  where  he  was  especially  proficient  in  mathematics, 
and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  had  also  taken 
lessons  in  French  from  a  poor  French  gentleman  who,  for  a  time,  was  an  inmate 
of  his  father's  house.  After  his  graduation,  his  health,  which  had  been  delicate, 
was  permanently  invigorated  by  exercise  in  field  sports,  by  his  riding  about  the 
country  as  an  assistant  of  the  county  tax  assessor,  and  by  outdoor  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  land  surveying  parties. 

Then  he  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  his  uncle,  William  Allen,  and  Judge 
Swayne,  of  Columbus,  O.  During  his  period  of  study  in  the  State  capital  he  read 
law  chiefly  at  night,  as  in  the  daytime  he  was  acting  as  the  private  secretary  of 
Grov.  Lucas,  and  the  duties  of  the  position  included  much  work  which  would  now 
be  assigned  to  a  number  of  clerks.  In  1835  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  Chillicothe  as  the  partner  of  his  uncle,  who,  becoming  engrossed  in  poli- 
tics, soon  left  the  care  of  his  law  business  entirely  to  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Thurman  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  his  profession,  in  which 
he  quickly  attained  distinction.  The  circuit  in  which  he  practised  embraced  four 
counties,  and  nearly  all  the  long  journeys  which  he  made  to  attend  court  were 
performed  on  horseback.  On  account  of  his  devotion  to  his  legal  work,  he  several 
times  declined  requests  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  although  he  had 
always  taken  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was  an  earnest  Democrat.  In  1839  he 
made  a  visit  to  Washington,  where  his  uncle  was  then  a  Senator  from  Ohio.  There 
he  passed  six  weeks,  and  was  introduced  by  Senator  Allen  to  many  prominent  men, 
including  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  received  the  young  lawyer  with  marked  cordiality. 
He  did  not  revisit  Washington  until  1842,  wheu  he  went  there  to  appear  in  a 
case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Three  years  afterwards,  while  he 
was  absent  from  his  Congressional  district  on  professional  business,  its  Democratic- 
Convention  nominated  him  for  Congress  without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge. 
llr.  Thurman  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  candidacy,  and  was  elected  after  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  the  whole  district,  in  which  he  frequently  had  public  discussions, 
with  his  Whig  opponent 
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In  the  Twenty.ninth  Congress  he  perved  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
delivered  some  able  speeches  on  important  questions.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he 
declined  a  renomination,  and  resamed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1851  he 
■was  elected,  upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
and  from  1854  till  1856  he  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  court.  His  services  as  a 
jurist  largely  enhanced  his  reputation  with  the  bar  and  with  the  people  of  the 
State  generally,  but  he  declined  a  re  election,  as  the  meagre  salary  of  the  Judgeship 
was  insufficient  for  proper  support.  Returning  to  the  bar  be  found  business  pour- 
ing in  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  by  his  professional  labors  he  gradually  acquired 
a  competence. 

In  1867  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  after  a  hotly  contested  campaign,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  was  defeated  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He  had,  however,  cut 
down  the  Republican  majority  of  43,000  the  year  before  to  less  than  3,000,  and  the 
Legislature  elected  was  Democratic.  In  1868  Mr.  Thurman  waa  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  succeeding  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  and  he  was  re-elected  in 
1874.  During  his  twelve  years  in  the  Senate  he  served  on  a  number  of  the  most 
important  committees,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Much  public  attention  was  attracted  by  a  number  of  his 
speeches  in  debate,  including  that  on  the  Georgia  Bill  in  1869,  the  Geneva  Award 
Bill,  and  the  Pacific  Railway  Funding  Bill.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  of  1876,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Garfield  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference. 

Mr.  Thurman  received  votes  for  the  nomination  for  President  in  the  last  three 
Democratic  national  conventions  preceding  the  one  just  held.  In  the  conventions 
of  1880  and  1884  his  name  was  formally  presented  on  behalf  of  Ohio.  On  account 
of  his  unblemished  character  for  personal  integrity,  he  has  always  had  the  respect 
ot  his  political  opponents,  and  he  has  long  possessed  exceptional  popularity  among 
large  numbers  of  the  Democratic  party,  particularly  in  the  "Western  States.  His 
special  followers  have  admiringly  termed  him  "the  old  Roman,"  and  the  trifling 
fact  that  he  has  always  retained  the  old-fashioned  bandana  as  a  part  of  his  per- 
sonal equipment  has  caused  them  to  adopt  that  handkerchief  as  their  badge  of 
allegiance. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thurman  has  taken  but  little  active 
part  in  political  aflairs.  He  has  continued  to  practice  law,  appearing  in  court  in 
some  important  cases,  but  has  intimated  that  he  had  no  desire  to  return  to  public 
life. 

In  James  G.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,''  that  Republican  leader 
speaks  of  Mr.  Thurman  as  follows: 

"  His  rank  in  the  Senate  was  established  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat,  and  was 
never  lowered  during  the  period  of  his  service.  He  was  an  admirably  disciplined 
debater,  was  fair  in  his  method  of  statement,  logical  in  his  argument,  honest  in  his 
conclusions.  He  had  no  tricks  in  discussion,  no  catch  phrases  to  secure  attention, 
but  was  always  direct  and  manly.  His  mind  was  not  preoccupied  and  engrossed 
with  political  contests  or  with  afi'airs  of  state.  He  had  natural  and  cultivated 
tastes  outside  of  those  fields.  He  was  a  discriminating  reader,  and  enjoyed  not 
only  serious  books,  but  inclined  also  to  the  lighter  indulgence  of  romance  and 
poetry.    He  was  especially  fond  of  the  best  French  writers.    He  loved  MoliSre  and 
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Racine,  and  could  quote  with  rare  enjoyment  the  humorous  scenes  depicted  by 
Balzac.  He  took  pleasure  in  the  drama,  and  was  devoted  to  music.  In  Washing- 
ton he  could  usually  be  found  in  the  best  seat  of  the  theatre  when  a  good  play  was 
to  be  presented  or  an  opera  was  to  be  given.  These  tastes  illustrate  the  genial  side 
of  his  nature,  and  were  a  fitting  complement  to  the  stronger  and  sterner  elements  of 
the  man.  His  retirement  Irom  the  Senate  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  party — a  loss  in- 
deed to  the  body.  He  left  behind  him  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  bad  been 
associated  during  his  twelve  years  of  honorable  service." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CLEVELAND  ON  THE  TARIFF. 


THE   president's   RECOED   IN   FAVOR     OF     REDUCING     REDUNDANT 
REVENUE   BY   REDUCING    BURDENSOME    TAXES. 


A  Policy  Which  He  Has  Consistently  Urged  at  All  Times, 

Both  ■  While  He  was   a   Candidate,   and  After 

He  Became  President. 

I. 

MESSAGE  TO  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE,  JANUARY  1,  1884. 

The  State  of  New  York  largely  represents  within  her  borders  the  development 
of  every  interest  which  makes  a  nation  great.  Proud  of  her  place  as  leader  in  the 
community  of  States,  she  fully  appreciates  her  immediate  relations  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  and  justly  realizing  the  responsibility  of  her  position,  she  recog- 
nizes, in  her  policy  and  her  laws,  as  of  first  importance,  the  freedom  of  commerce 
from  all  unnecessary  restrictions.  Her  citizens  have  assumed  the  burden  of  main- 
taining, at  their  own  cost  and  free  to  commerce,  the  waterway  which  they  have 
bnilt  and  through  which  the  products  of  the  great  West  are  transported  to  the  sea- 
board. At  the  suggestion  of  danger  she  hastens  to  save  her  northern  forests,  and 
thus  preserve  to  commerce  her  canals  and  vessel-laden  rivers.  The  State  has  become 
responsible  for  a  bureau  of  immigration,  which  cares  for  those  who  seek  our  shores 
from  other  lands,  adding  to  the  nation's  population  and  hastening  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  domain ;  while  at  the  country's  gateway  a  quarantine,  established 
by  the  State,  protects  the  nation's  health. 

Surely  this  great  Commonwealth,  committed  fully  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  all  that  adds  to  the  country's  prosperity,  may  well  inquire  how  her  efforts  and 
sacrifices  have  been  answered  ;  and  she,  of  all  the  States,  may  urge  that  the  Interests 
thus  by  her  protected,  should,  by  the  greater  Government  administered  for  all,  bef  os- 
tered  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  most  distinguished  foreigner,  who  visited  this  country  and 
studied  its  condition  and  prospects,  wrote : 

"  When  I  contemplate  the  ardor  with  which  the  Americana  prosecute  eommeroe,  the  ad- 
vantages which  aid  them  and  the  euooess  of  their  undertalcings,  I  cannot  help  bellevlnsr  that 
they  will  one  day  become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  srlobe.  They  are  bound  to  rule 
the  seas  as  the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the  world.  •  •  *  The  Americans  themselves  now 
transport  to  their  own  shores  nine-tenths  of  the  European  produce  which  they  consume, 
and  they  also  bring  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European  con- 
sumers. The  ships  of  the  United  States  fill  the  docks  of  Havre  and  Liverpool,  whilst  the 
number  of  English  and  French  vessels  which  are  to  be  seen  at  New  York  Is  comparatively 
small." 
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We  turn  to  the  actual  results  reached  since  these  words  were  written  with  di»- 
appointment. 

In  1840  American  vessels  carried  eighty-two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  all  our 
exports  and  imports;  in  1850,  seventy  two  and  five-tenths ;  in  1860,  sixty- six  and 
five-tenths;  in  1870,  thirty-five  and  six-tenths;  in  1880,  seventeen  and  four  tenths; 
in  1883,  fifteen  and  five-tenths. 

The  citizen  of  New  York,  looking  beyond  his  State  and  all  her  efibrts  in  the  in- 
terest of  commerce  and  national  growth,  will  naturally  inquire  concerning  the 
causes  of  this  decadence  of  American  shipping. 

While  he  sternly  demands  of  his  own  government  the  exact  limitation  of  taxa- 
tion by  the  needs  of  the  State,  he  will  challenge  the  policy  that  accumulates  mil- 
lions of  useless  and  unnecessary  surplus  in  the  national  treasury,  which  has  been 
not  less  a  tax  because  it  was  indirectly  and  surely  added  to  the  cost  of  the  people's 
life. 

Let  lis  anticipate  a  time  when  care  for  the  people's  needs,  as  they  actually  arise, 
and  the  application  of  remedies,  as  wrongs  appear,  shall  lead  in  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional affairs ;  and  let  us  undertake  the  business  of  legislation  with  the  full  deter- 
mination that  these  principles  shall  guide  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  State. 

11. 
SPEECH  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  OCTOBER,  1884. 

In  common  with  all  other  citizens  they  should  desire  an  honest  and  economical 
administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is  quite  plain,  too,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  no  more  money  should  be  taken  from  them,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  public  uses  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Indeed,  the  right  of  the  government  to  exact  tribute  from  tTie  citizen  is  limited  to 
its  actual  necesaiiios,  and  every  cent  takmfrom  tJie  people  beyond  that  required  for  their 
protection  by  the  government  is  no  better  than  robbery.  We  surely  must  condemn, 
then,  a  system  which  takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  millions  of  dollars  not 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  which  tends  to  the  inauguration  of 
corrupt  schemes  and  extravagant  expenditures.    (Applause.) 

The  Democratic  party  has  declared  that  all  taxation  shall  be  limited  by  the 
requirements  of  an  economical  government.  This  is  plain  and  direct,  and  it  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  value  of  labor  and  its  right  to  governmental  care  when  it 
further  declared  that  the  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  and  limitation  thereof  to 
the  country's  needs  should  be  efl'ected  without  depriving  American  labor  of  the 
ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor  and  without  injuring  the  interests 
of  our  laboring  population. 

At  this  time,  when  the  suflfrages  of  the  laboring  men  are  so  industriously 
sought,  they  should,  by  careful  inquiry,  discover  the  party  pledged  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  interests,  and  which  recognizes  in  their  labor  something  most  valuable 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  primarily  entitled  to  its  care  and  protection. 
An  intelligent  examinition  will  lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  as  citi- 
zens in  furtherance  of  their  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their  country.  An  unthink- 
ing performance  of  their  duty  at  the  ballot-box  will  result  in  their  injury  and  be- 
trayal. 
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III. 

INA.UGURA.L  ADDRESS,  MARCH  4,  1885. 
A  due  regard  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people  demands  that 
our  finances  shall  be  established  upon  such  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  as  shall 
secure  the  safety  and  confidence  of  business  interests  and  make  the  wage  of  labor 
sure  and  steady ;  and  that  our  system  of  revenue  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve 
the  people  of  unnecessary  taxation,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  capital 
invested  and  workingmen  employed  in  American  industries,  and  preventing  the- 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  tempt  extravagance  and  waste. 

IV. 
FIRSr  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  1895,  the  President  made 
the  following  recommendations  on  the  reduction  of  useless  taxes : 

"  The  fact  that  our  revenues  are  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government  justifies  a  reduction  in  the  amount  exacted  from 
the  people  for  its  support.  Our  government  is  but  the  means,  established  by  the 
will  of  a  free  people,  by  which  certain  principles  are  applied  which  they  have 
adopted  for  their  benefit  and  protection ;  and  it  is  never  better  administered,  and" 
its  true  spirit  is  never  better  observed  than  when  the  people's  taxation  for  its  sup- 
port is  scrupulously  limited  to  the  actual  necessity  of  expenditure,  and  distributed 
according  to  a  just  and  equitable  plan. 

"  The  proposition  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
received  by  the  government,  and  indirectly  paid  by  the  people  from  customs 
duties.  The  question  of  free  trade  i»  not  involDcd,  nor  is  there  now  any  occasion 
for  the  general  discussion  of  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  a  pkotectivb 

SYSTEM. 

"Justice  and  fairrieu  dictate  that  in  any  modification  of  our  present  laws  relating  to 
revenue,  the  industries  and  interests  which  have  been  encouraged  by  such  laws,  and  in 
which  our  citizens  have  large  investments,  should  not  be  ruthlessly  injured  or  destroyed. 
We  should  also  deal  with  the  subject  in  meh  manner  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  American 
labor,  which  is  the  capital  of  our  workingmen;  its  stability  and  proper  remuneration 
furnish  the  most  justifiable  pretext  for  a  protective  policy. 

"  Within  these  limitations  a  certain  reduction  should  be  made  in  our  customs 
revenue.  The  amount  of  such  leduction  having  been  determined,  the  inquiry 
follows — where  can  it  best  be  remitted,  and  what  articles  can  best  be  released  from 
duty  in  the  interest  of  our  citizens? 

"  I  think  the  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  revenue  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
the  imported  necessaries  of  life.  We  thus  directly  lessen  the  cost  of  living  in  every 
family  of  the  land,  and  release  to  the  people  in  every  humble  home  a  larger  measure 
of  the  rewards  of  frugal  industry.'' 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER,  1886. 

In  his  second  annual  message,  transmitted  to  Congress  in  December,  1886,  tlie 
President  treated  the  question  at  greater  length,  and  laid  down  the  principles  upon 
■which,  in  his  opinion,  the  war  taxes  should  be  reduced  : 

The  income  of  the  Government,  by  its  increased  volume  and  through  econo- 
mies in  its  collection,  is  now  more  than  ever  in  excess  of  public  necessities.  The 
application  of  the  surplus  to  the  payment  of  such  portion  of  the  public  debt  as  is 
now  at  our  option  subject  to  extinguishment,  if  continued  at  the  rate  which  has 
lately  prevailed,  would  retire  that  class  of  indebtedness  within  less  than  one  year 
from  this  date.  Thus  a  continuation  of  our  present  revenue  system  would  soon 
result  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income  much  greater  than  necessary  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment expenses,  with  no  indebtedness  upon  which  it  could  be  applied.  We  should 
then  be  confronted  with  a  vast  quantity  of  money,  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
people,  boarded  in  the  Treasury  when  it  should  be  in  their  hands,  or  we  should  be 
drawn  into  wcuieful  public  extravagance  with  all  the  corrupting  national  demoraliza- 
iion  which  follows  in  its  train. 

But  it  is  not  the  simple  existence  of  this  surplus,  and  its  threatened  attendant 
evils,  which  furnish  the  strongest  argument  against  our  present  scale  of  Federal 
taxation.  Its  worst  phase  is  the  exaction  of  such  a  surplus  through  a  perversion 
of  the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  Government,  and  a  dangerous  de- 
parture from  the  rules  which  limit  the  right  of  Federal  taxation. 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  these  exactions  are  made,  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
ceal their  true  character  and  their  extent.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  super- 
fluous revenue  which  has  aroused  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  fact,  that  the 
amount  raised  professedly  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  is  paid  by  them  as 
absolutely,  if  added  to  the  price  of  the  things  which  supply  their  daily  wants,  as  if 
it  was  paid  at  fixed  periods  into  the  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

T/iose  who  toil  for  daily  wages  are  beginning  to  understand  that  capital,  thongli 
■sometimes  vaunting  its  importance  and  clamoring  for  the  protection  and  favor  of  the 
Government,  is  dull  and  sluggish,  tUl,  touelied  by  the  magical  hand  of  labor,  it  springs 
into  activity,  furnishing  an  occasion  for  Federal  taxation  and  gaining  the  valve  which 
■enables  it  to  bear  its  burden.  And  the  laboring  man  is  thovghtfuUy  inquiring  whether 
in  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  tribute  Ihe  constantly  pays  into  the  public 
Treasury  as  he  supplies  Ms  daily  wants,  he  receives  his  fair  share  of  advantages. 

There  is  also  a  suspicion  abroad,  that  the  surplus  of  our  revenues  indicates  ab- 
normal and  exceptional  business  profits,  which,  under  the  system  which  produces 
such  surplus,  increase  without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  the  vast 
accumulations  of  a  few  among  our  citizens  whose  fortunes,  rivaling  the  wealth  of  the 
most  favored  in  anti-democratic  nations,  are  not  the  natural  growth  of  a  steady, plain  and 
indicstrioua  republic. 

HOW   IT    EFFECTS   THE   FARMER. 

Our  farmers  too,  and  those  engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  supplying  the 
products  of  agriculture,  see  that  day  by  day,  and  as  often  as  the  daily  wants  of 
their  households  recur,  they  are  forced  to  pay  excessive  and  needless  taxation,  while 
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their  products  struggle  in  foreign  markets  witti  the  competition  of  nations,  which  by 
allowing  a  freer  exchange  of  productions  than  we  permit,  enable  thtir  people  to 
sell  for  prices  which  distress  the  American  farmer.  «  *  *  A  sentiment  prevails 
that  the  leading-strings  useful  to  a  nation  in  its  infancy,  may  well  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, discarded  in  the  present  stage  of  American  ingemiity,  courage  and  fearless  self- 
reliance.  And  for  the  privilege  of  indulging  this  sentiment  witli  true  American  en- 
thusiasm, our  citizens  are  quite  willing  to  forego  an  idle  surplus  in  the  public 
Treasury. 

And  all  the  people  know  that  the  average  rate  of  Federal  taxation  upon  imports 
is,  to-day,  in  time  of  peace,  but  little  less,  while  upon  some  articles  of  necessary  con- 
sumption it  is  actually  more,  than  was  imposed  by  the  grievous  burden  willingly 
borne,  at  a  time  when  the  Government  needed  millions  to  maintain  by  war  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  collect  the  principal  part  of  its 
revenues  by  a  tax  upon  imports  ;  and  no  change  in  this  policy  is  desirable.  But  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  constrains  our  people  to  demand  that,  by  a  revision  of 
our  revenue  laws,  the  receipts  of  the  Government  shall  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  its  economical  administration ;  and  this  demand  sliould  be  recog- 
nized and  obeyed  by  the  people's  representatives  in  ttie  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

"  In  readjusting  the  burdens  of  Federal  taxation,  a  sound  public  policy  requires 
that  such  of  our  citizens  as  have  built  up  large  and  important  industries  under 
present  conditions  should  not  be  suddenly,  and  to  ilieir  injury,  deprived  of  advantages 
to  which  they  Juive  adapted  tlmr  business;  but  if  trie  public  good  requires  it,  they 
should  be  content  with  such  consideration  as  shall  deal  fairly  and  cautiously  with 
their  interests,  while  the  just  demand  of  the  people  for  relief  from  needless  taxation 
is  honestly  anmcend. 

"  A  reasonable  and  timely  submission  to  such  a  demand  should  certainly  be 
possible  without  disastrous  shock  to  any  interest ;  and  a  cheerful  concession  some- 
times averts  abruiJt  and  heedless  action,  often  the  outgrowth  of  impatience  and 
delayed  justice. 

PROTECTIKG  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR 

"Due  regard  should  also  be  accorded,  in  any  proposed  readjustment,  to  the 

INTERESTS  OP  AMERICAN  LABOR  SO  FAR  AS  THEY  ARE  INVOLVED.  We  Congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that  there  is  among  us  no  laboring  class,  fixed  within  unyielding 
bounds  and  doomed  under  all  conditions  to  the  inexorable  fate  of  daily  toil.  We 
recognize  in  labor  a  chief  factor  in  the  wealth  of  the  Republic  ;  and  we  treat  those 
who  have  it  in  their  keeping  as  citizens  entitled  to  the  most  careful  regard  and 
tlwughtful  attention.  This  regard  and  attention  should  be  awarded  them,  not  only 
because  labor  is  the  capital  of  our  workingmen,  justly  entitled  to  its  share  of 
Government  favor,  but  for  the  further  and  not  less  unportant  reason  that  the  labor- 
ing man,  surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  humble  home,  as  a  consumer  is  vitally 
interested  in  all  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  living  and  enables  him  to  bring  within 
his  domestic  circle  additional  comforts  and  advantages. 

This  relation  of  the  workingman  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  it  palpably  influences  the  question  of  wages,  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  justifiable  prominence  given  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  supply  and 
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protection  of  well-paid  Idbor.  And  these  considerations  suggest  such  an  arrangement 
■of  government  revenues  as  shall  reduce  the  expense  of  limng,  while  it  does  not  curtail  the 
opportunity  for  work  nor  reduce  the  compensation  of  American  laboi;  and  injuriously 
■afreet  its  condition  and  the  dignified  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  our  people. 

Bat  our  farmers  and  agriculturists — those  who  from  the  sqil  produce  the 
■things  consumed  by  all — are  perhaps  more  directly  and  plainly  concerned  than  any 
•other  of  our  citizens,  in  a  just  and  careful  system  of  Federal  taxation.  Those 
actually  engaged  in  and  more  remotely  connected  with  this  kind  of  work,  number 
jiearly  one-half  of  our  population.  None  labor  harder  or  more  continuously  tha  n 
they.  No  enactments  limit  their  hours  of  toiU  and  no  interposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment enhances  to  any  great  extent  the  value  of  their  products.  And  yet  for 
many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  the  most  scrupulous  economy 
enables  them^to  bring  into  their  homes,  and  for  their  implements  of  husbandry, 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  price  largely  increased  by  an  unnatural  profit  which, 
'by  the  action  of  the  Government,  is  given  to  the  more  favored  manufacturer. 

"I  recommend  that,  keeping  in  view  all  these  considerations,  the  increasing  and 
unnecessary  surplus  of  national  income  annually  accumulating,  be  released  to  the 
people,  by  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  laws  which  shall  cheapen  the  price  of  the 
•necessaries  of  life  and  give  freer  entrance  to  such  imported  materials  as  by  Ameri- 
can labor  may  be  manufactured  into  marketable  commodities. 

"Nothing  can  be  accomplished,  however,  in  the  direction  of  this  much-needed 
reform,  unless  the  subject  is  approached  in  a  patriotic  spirit  of  devotion  to  theinte/rests 
■of  the  entire  country  and  with  a  willingness  to  yield  something  for  the  public  good." 

VI. 
THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER,  1887. 

DEVOTED   ENTIRELY  TO  A  PBESBNTATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION  AND    THE 
NECESSITY  FOB  KEDTICTION  OF  KATES 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

You  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  your  legislative  duties  with  a  condition 
of  the  national  finances  which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through  the  operation  of  present  laws, 
from  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  with  only  such 
deduction  as  may  be  his  share  towards  the  careful  and  economical  maintenance  of 
■the  Government  which  protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of  more  than  this 
is  indefensible  extortion,  and  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness  and  justice. 
This  wrong  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  national  taxation,  like 
other  wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  consequences.  The  public  treasury,  which 
should  only  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's  tribute  to  its  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  expenditure,  becomes  a  hoarding-place  for  money  needlessly  withdrawn 
from  trade  and  the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our  national  energies,  suspending 
our  country's  development,  preventing  investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threat- 
ening financial  disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder. 
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This  condition  of  our  treasury  is  not  altogether  new ;  and  it  has  more  than  once 
of  late  been  submitted  to  the  people's  representatives  in  the  Congress,  who  alone  can 
apply  a  remedy.  And  yet,  the  situation  still  continues,  with  aggravated  incidents, 
more  than  ever  presaging  financial  convulsion  and  wide-spread  disaster. 

It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  because  its  dangers  are  not  now  palpably 
imminent  and  apparent.  They  exist  none  the  less  certainly,  and  await  the  unfor- 
seen  and  unexpected  occasion  when  suddenly  they  will  be  precipitated  upon  us. 

THE   SURPLUS  AND  THE   SINKING  FUND. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1885,  the  excess  of  revenues  over  public  expenditures 
after  complying  with  the  annual  requirement  of  the  sinking-fund  act,  was 
$17,859,735.84;  during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1886,  such  excess  amounted  to 
$49,405,545.30 ;  and  during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1887,  it  reached  the  sum  of 
$55,567,849.54. 

The  annual  contributions  to  the  sinking-fund  duiing  the  three  years  above 
specified,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $138,058,330.94,  and  deducted  from  the 
surplus  as  stated,  were  made  by  calling  in  for  that  purpose  outstanding  three  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Government.  During  ihe  six  months  prior  to  Jane  30th,  1887, 
the  surplus  revenue  had  grown  so  large  by  repeated  accummulations,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  withdrawal  of  this  great  sum  of  money  needed  by  the  people,  would 
so  affect  the  business  of  the  country,  the  sum  of  $79,864,100  of  such  surplus 
was  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  three  per  cent, 
bonds  still  outstanding,  and  which  were  then  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  precarious  condition  of  financial  affairs  among  the  people  still  needing 
relief,  immediately  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887,  the  remainder  of  the  three  per 
cent,  bonds  then  outstanding,  amounting  with  principal  and  interest  to  the  sum  of 
$18,877,500,  were  called  in  and  applied  to  the  sinking-fund  contribution  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  these  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
representations  of  distress  in  business  circles  not  only  continued  but  increased,  and 
absolute  peril  seemed  at  hand.  In  these  circumstances  the  contribution  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  at  once  completed  by  the  expenditure 
of  $27,684,283.55  in  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds  not  yet  due  bearing  four 
and  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  interest,  the  premium  paid  thereon  averaging  about 
twenty-four  per  cent,  for  the  former  and  eight  per  cent,  for  the  latter.  In  addition 
to  this  the  interest  accruing  during  the  current  year  upon  the  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  Government  was  to  some  extent  anticipated,  and  banks  selected 
as  depositories  of  public  money  were  permitted  to  somewhat  Increase  their 
deposits. 

While  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to  release  to  the  people  the  money  lying 
idle  in  the  Treasury,  served  to  avert  immediate  danger,  our  surplus  revenues  have 
continued  to  accumulate,  the  excess  for  the  present  year  amounting  on  the  1st  day 
of  December  to  $55,3.j8,701.19,  and  estimated  to  reach  the  sum  of  $113,000,000  on 
the  30th  of  June  next,  at  which  date  it  is  expected  that  this  sum,  added  to  prior 
accumulations,  will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  $140,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with  such  a  withdrawal  from  use  of  the 
people's  circulating  medium,  our  business  community  may  not  in  the  near  future  be 
subjected  to  the  same  distress  which  was  quite  lately  produced  from  the  same  cause. 
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And  while  the  functions  of  our  National  Treasury  should  be  few  and  simple,  and 
while  its  best  condition  would  be  reached,  I  believe,  by  its  entire  disconnection  with 
private  business  interests,  yet  when,  by  a  perversion  of  its  purposes,  it  idly  holds 
money  uselessly  subtracted  from  the  channels  of  trade,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for 
the  claim  that  some  legitimate  means  should  be  devised  by  the  Government  to  restore 
in  an  emergency,  without  waste  or  extravagance,  such  money  to  its  place  among 
the  people. 

NO   EXECUTIVE   WAT   OF   GETTING    KELIEF. 

If  such  an  emergency  arises  there  now  exists  no  clear  and  undoubted  executive 
power  of  relief.  Heretofore  the  redemption  of  three  per  cent,  bonds,  which  were 
payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  has  afforded  a  means  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  excess  of  our  revenues;  but  these  bonds  have  all  been  retired,  and  there 
are  no  bonds  outstanding  the  payment  of  which  we  have  the  right  to  insist  upon. 
The  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  which  furnishes  the  occasion  lor  expenditure 
in  the  purchase  of  bonds  has  been  already  made  for  the  current  year,  so  that  there 
is  no  outlet  in  that  direction. 

In  the  present  state  of  legislation  the  only  pretense  of  any  existing  executive 
power,  to  restore  at  this  time,  any  part  of  our  surplus  revenues  to  the  people  by  its 
expenditure,  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
enter  the  market  and  purchase  the  bonds  of  the  Government  not  yet  due,  at  a  rate 
of  premium  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  only  provision  of  law  from  which  such  a  power 
could  be  derived  is  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  it  is  subject  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  as  temporary  and  limited  in 
its  application,  instead  of  conferring  a  continuing  discretion  and  authority.  No 
condition  ought  to  exist  which  would  justify  the  grant  of  power  to  a  single  official, 
upon  hisjudgment  of  its  necessity,  to  withhold  from  or  release  to  the  business  of 
the  people,  in  an  unusual  manner,  money  held  in  the  Treasury,  and  thus  affect,  at 
his  will,  the  financial  situation  of  the  country;  and  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  lodge  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  authority  in  the  present  juncture  to  purchase 
bonds,  it  should  be  plainly  vested,  and  provided  as  far  as  possible,  with  such  checks 
and  limitations  as  will  define  this  official's  right  and  discretion,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  him  from  undue  responsibility. 

In  considering  the  question  of  purchasing  bonds  as  a  means  of  restoring  to  cir- 
culation the  surplus  money  accumulating  in  the  Treasury,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  premiums  must  of  course  be  paid  upon  such  purchase,  that  there  may 
be  a  large  part  of  these  bonds  held  as  investments  which  cannot  be  purchased  at 
any  price,  and  that  combinations  among  holders  who  are  willing  to  sell  may  unrea- 
sonably enhance  the  cost  of  such  bonds  to  the  Government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  bonded  debt  might  be  refunded  at  a  less 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  security  paid  in  cash, 
thus  finding  use  for  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The  success  of  this  plan,  it  is  ap- 
parent, must  depend  upon  the  volition  of  the  holders  of  the  present  bonds ;  and  it 
is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  inducement  which  must  be  offered  them  would  re- 
sult in  more  financial  benefit  to  the  Government  than  the  purchase  of  bonds,  while 
the  latter  proposition  would  reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt  by  actual  payment, 
instead  of  extending  it. 

The  proposition  to  deposit  the  money  held  by  the  Government  in  banks  through- 
out the  country,  for  use  by  the  people,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  exceedingly  objectionable 
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in  principle,  as  establishing  too  close  a  relationship  between  the  operations  of  the 
Governuitnt  Treasury  and  the  business  of  the  couatry,  and  too  extensive  a  com- 
mingling of  their  money,  thus  fostering  an  unoatural  reliance  in  private  business 
upon  public  fuuda.  If  tliid  scheme  should  be  adopted  it  should  only  be  done  as  a 
tenipurary  expedient  to  meet  an  urgent  necessity.  Legislative  and  execative  efl'ort 
should  generally  be  in  the  opposite  dii-ection  and  should  have  a  tendency  to  divorce, 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  can  oafely  be  done,  the  Treasury  Department  from  private 
enterprise. 

EXTRAVAGANT   APmOPRIATIONS  NOT  TO  BE   THOUGHT  OF. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  unnecessary  and  extravagant  appropriations  will 
be  made  f  .r  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  an  excess  of  revenue. 
Such  expenditure,  beside  the  demoralization  of  all  just  conceptions  of  public  duty 
which  it  entails,  stimulates  a  habit  of  reckless  improvidence  not  in  the  least  con- 
sistent with  the  mission  of  our  people  or  the  high  and  beneficent  purposes  of  our 
Government. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  thus  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  as 
well  as  to  the  attention  of  their  representatives  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
legislative  relief,  the  gravity  of  our  financial  situation.  The  failure  of  the  Congress 
heretoforie  to  provide  against  the  dangers  which  it  was  quite  evident  the  very  nature 
of  the  difficulty  must  necessarily  produce,  caused  a  condition  of  financial  distress 
and  apprehension  since  your  last  adjournment,  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the 
authority  and  expedients  within  executive  control ;  and  these  appear  now  to  be  ex- 
hausted. If  disaster  results  from  the  continued  inaction  of  Congress,  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Though  the  situation  thus  far  considered  is  fraught  with  danger  which  should 
be  fully  realized,  and  though  it  presents  features  of  wrong  to  the  people  as  well  as 
peril  to  the  country,  it  is  but  a  result  growing  out  of  a  perfectly  palpable  and  ap- 
parent cause,  constantly  reproducing  the  same  alarming  circumstances — a  con- 
gested national  treasury  and  a  depleted  monetary  condition  in  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  while  the  present  situation  demands  a 
remedy,  we  can  only  be  saved  from  a  like  predicament  in  the  future  by  the  removal 
of  its  cause. 

HOW   THIS  DANGEROUS   SURPLUS  IS   RAISED. 

Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this  needless  surplus  is  taken  from 
the  people  and  put  into  the  public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied  upon 
importations  from  abroad,  and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the 
things  subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries ;  there 
appears  to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship  to 
any  portion  of  the  people. 

But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of 
unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws,  a^ 
their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported 
and  subject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount 
of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported 
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articles.  Many  of  these  things,  howeTer,  are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  goods  and  products  are  called 
protection  to  these  home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  possible  for  those  of 
our  people  who  are  manufacturers,  to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them  for  a 
price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid  customs 
duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported  articles, 
millions  of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products, 
purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported 
articles.  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the  public 
treasury,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens,  who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the 
same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer. This  reference  to  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made  by  way  of  in- 
struction, but  in  order  that  we  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  impose  a  burden  upon  those  who  consume  domestic  products  as  well  as  those 
who  consume  imported  articles,  and  thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  our  people. 

CUSTOMS    BEVBNUB   MUST   REMAIN. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of  this  taxation.  It  must  be  ex- 
tensively continued  as  the  source  of  the  Government's  income ;  and  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor  engaged  in  manufacture  should 
be  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  manufacturers.  It  may 
be  called  protection,  or  by  any  other  name,  but  relief  from  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  our  present  tariff  laws,  should  be  devised  with  especial  precaution 
.against  imperiling  the  existence  of  our  manufacturing  interests.  But  this  existence 
should  not  mean  a  condition  which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare  or  a  national 
exigency,  must  always  insure  the  realization  of  immense  profits  instead  of  mod- 
erately profitable  returns.  As  the  volume  and  diversity  of  our  national  activities 
increase,  new  recruits  are  added  to  those  who  desire  a  continuation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  conceive  the  present  system  of  tariff  taxation  directly  affords 
thein.  So  stuljbomly  have  all  efforts  tj  reform  the  present  condition  been  resisted 
by  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  thus  engaged,  that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the 
suspicion,  entertained  to  a  certain  extent,  that  there  exists  an  organised  combina- 
tion aU  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  advantage. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  centennial  celebrations,  and  with  becoming  pride  we  re- 
joice in  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  American  energy  and  enterprise,  and  in 
the  wonderful  natural  advantages  and  resources  developed  by  a  century's  national 
growth.  Yet  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  a  scheme  which  permits  a  tax  to 
be  laid  upon  every  consumer  in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite 
beyond  a  reasonable  demand  for  governmental  regard,  it  suits  the  purposes  of  advo- 
cacy to  call  our  manufactures  infant  industries,  still  needing  the  highest  and  great- 
est degree  of  favor  and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung  from  Federal  legislation. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures  resulting 
from  the  present  tariff  is  necessary  in  order  that  higher  wages  may  be  paid  to  our 
workiugmen  employed  in  manufactories,  than  are  paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe.  All  will  acknowledge  the  force  of  an  argument  which  involves 
the  welfare  and  liberal  compensation  of  our  laboring  people.  Our  labor  is  honor- 
able in  the  eyes  of  every  American  citizen ;  and  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
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development  and  progress,  it  is  entitled,  without  affectation  or  hypocrisy,  to  the  ut- 
most regard.  The  standard  of  our  laborers'  life  should  not  be  measured  by  that  of 
any  other  country  less  favored,  and  they  are  entitled  to  their  fall  share  of  all  our 
advantages. 

HOW   OUR   INDUSTRIES  ARE   DIVIDED. 

By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  17,393,099  of  our  population 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries,  7,070,493  are  employed  in  agriculture,  4,074,338 
in  professional  and  personal  service  (3,934,876  of  whom  are  domestic  servants  and 
laborers),  whUe  1,810,350  are  employed  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  3,837,113 
are  classed  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number  given  should  be  considerably 
reduced.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  should 
be  deducted  from  those  whicli  it  includes  375,143  carpenters  and  joiners,  285,401  mil- 
liners, dressmaliers  and  seamstresses,  173,730  blacksmiths,  133,756  tailors  and  tailor- 
esses,  103,473  masons,  70,341  butchers,  41,809  bakers,  33,083  plasterers,  and  4,891 
engaged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  implemente,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
1,314,033,  leaving  3,633,089  persons  employed  in  such  manufacturing  industries  as 
are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff. 

To  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their  employment  and  maintain  their  wages 
by  resisting  a  change.  There  should  be  no  disposition  to  answer  such  suggestions 
by  the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  minority  among  those  who  labor,  and  therefore 
should  lorego  an  advantage,  in  the  interest  of  low  prices  for  the  majority;  their 
compensation,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should,  at  all 
times,  be  scrupulously  kept  in  view ;  and  yet,  with  slight  reflection,  they  will  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  consumers  with  the  rest ;  that  they,  too,  have  their 
own  wants  and  those  of  their  families  to  supply  from  their  earnings,  and  that  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  wages,  will  regulate 
the  measure  of  their  welfare  and  comfort. 

PROMOTE  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not  to  neces- 
sitate ot  justify  either  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  working  man,  nor  the  lessening 
of  his  wages ;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to  the  manufacturer,  after  a  necessary 
readjustment,  should  furnish  no  eacuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployes, either  in  their  opportunity  to  work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensa- 
tion. Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fall  to  understand  that  while  a  high 
tariff  is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  cer- 
tainly results  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
which,  In  almost  countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family.  He 
receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  before  he  reachts  his 
home  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces  his  own 
labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits,  the 
hard  earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil. 

The  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  who  manufacture  nothing,  but  who  pay  the  in- 
creased price  which  the  tariff  imposes,  upon  every  agricultural  implement,  upon 
all  he  webrs  and  upon  all  he  uses  and  owns,  except  the  increase  of  his  flocks 
and  herds  and  such  things  as  his  husbandry  produces  from  the  soil,  is  invited  to 
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aid  in  maintaining  the  present  situation ;  and  he  is  told  that  a  high  duty  on  im- 
ported wool  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  sheep  to  shear,  in  order 
that  the  price  of  their  wool  may  be  increased.  They,  of  course,  are  not  reminded 
that  the  farmer  who  has  no  sheep  is  by  this  scheme  obliged,  in  his  purchases  of 
clothing  and  woolen  goods,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  feUow  farmer  as  well  as  to  the 
manufacturer  and  merchant ;  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the  sheep- 
owners  themselves  and  their  households,  must  wear  clothing  and  use  other  arti- 
cles manufactured  from  the  wool  they  sell  at  tariflF  prices,  and  thus  as  consumers 
must  return  their  share  of  this  increased  price  to  the  tradesman. 

THE   SMALL  WOOL    GROWING    INTEREST. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sheep  owned  by 
the  farmers  throughout  the  country  are  found  in  small  flocks  numbering  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  duty  on  the  grade  of  imported  wool  which  these  sheep 
yield  is  ten  cents  each  pound  if  of  the  value  of  thirty  cents  or  less,  and  twelve 
cents  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  thirty  cents.  If  the  liberal  estimate  of  six  pounds 
be  allowed  for  each  fleece,  the  duty  thereon  would  be  sixty  or  seventy-two  cents, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  utmost  enhancement  of  its  price  to  the  farmer  by 
reason  of  this  duty.  Eighteen  dollars  would  thus  represent' the  increased  price  of 
the  wool  from  twenty-five  sheep  and  thirty-six  dollars  that  from  the  wool  of  fifty 
sheep ;  and  at  present  values  this  addition  would  amount  to  about  one  third  of  its- 
price.  If  upon  its  sale  the  farmer  receives  this  or  a  less  tariff  profit,  the  wool  leaves 
his  hands  charged  with  precisely  that  sum,  which  in  all  its  changes  will  adhere  to 
it,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  When  manufactured  into  cloth  and  other  goods 
and  material  for  use,  its  cost  is  not  only  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  farmer's  tariff 
profit,  but  a  further  sum  has  been  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer 
under  the  operation  of  other  tariff  laws.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  arrives  when 
the  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  woolen  goods  and  material  to  clothe  him- 
self and  family  for  the  winter.  When  he  faces  the  tradesman  for  that  purpose  he 
discovers  that  he  is  obliged  not  only  to  return  in  the  way  of  increased  prices,  his  tariff 
profit  on  the  wool  he  sold,  and  which  then  perhaps  lies  before  him  in  manufac- 
tured form,  but  that  he  must  add  a  considerable  sum  thereto  to  meet  a  further  in- 
crease in  cost  caused  by  a  tariff  duty  on  the  manufacture  Thus  in  the  end  he  ia 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  upon  a  moderate  purchase,  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff  scheme,  which,  when  he  sold  his  wool  seemed  so  profitable,  an  increase  ia 
price  more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  the  tariff  profit  he  received  upon  the 
wool  he  produced  and  sold. 

When  the  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  wool-raising  is  compared  with  all  the 
farmers  in  the  country,  and  the  small  proportion  they  bear  to  our  population  is 
considered ;  when  it  is  made  apparent  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  part  of  those 
who  own  sheep,  the  benefit  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  illusory ;  and,  above 
all,  when  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  caused  by 
such  tariff,  becomes  a  burden  upon  those  with  moderate  means  and  the  poor,  the 
employed  and  unemployed,  the  sick  and  well,  and  the  young  and  old,  and  that 
it  constitutes  a  lax  which,  with  relentless  grasp,  is  fastened  upon  the  clothing  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land,  reasons  are  suggested  why  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  this  duty  should  be  included  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws. 
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WHO   PATS  THE   INCREASED  PRICE. 

In  speaking  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  our  home  manufactures, 
resulting  from  a  duty  laid  upon  imported  articles  of  the  same  description,  the  fact 
is  not  overloolted  that  competition  among  our  domestic  producers  sometimes  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  of  their  products  below  the  highest  limit  allowfd 
by  such  duty.  But  It  is  notorious  that  this  competition  is  too  often  strangled  by 
•combinations  quite  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  frequently  called  trusts,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  regulation  of  the  supply  and  price  of  commodities  made 
and  sold  by  members  of  the  combination.  The  people  can  hardly  hope  for  any 
consideration  in  the  operation  of  these  selfish  schemes. 

If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  combination,  a  healthy  and  free  competition 
reduces  the  price  of  any  particular  dutiable  article  of  home  production,  below  the 
limit  which  it  might  otherwise  reach  under  our  tariff  laws,  and  if,  with  such 
reduced  price,  its  manufacture  continues  to  thrive,  it  is  entirely  evident  that  one 
thing  has  been  discovered  which  should  be  carutully  scrutinized  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  taxation. 

The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain  the  price  of  any  commodity  to  the 
tariff  point,  furnishes  proof  that  some  one  is  willing  to  accept  lower  prices  for  such 
commodity,  and  that  such  prices  are  remunerative ;  and  lower  prices  produced  by 
competition  prove  the  same  thing.  Thus  where  either  of  these  conditions  exist,  a 
case  would  seem  to  be  presented  for  an  easy  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  presented  touching  our  tariff  laws  are 
intended  only  to  enforce  an  earnest  recommendation  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Oovernment  be  prevented  by  the  reduction  of  our  customs  duties,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  emphasize  a  suggestion  that  in  accomplishing  this  purpose,  we  may  dis- 
charge a  double  duty  to  our  people  by  granting  to  them  a  measure  of  relief  from  tariff 
taxation  in  quarters  where  it  is  most  needed  and  from  sources  where  it  can  be  most 
fairly  and  justly  accorded. 

THE   INTEREST   OP  HOME   MANUFACTURER. 

Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such  considerations  be,  with  any  degree 
of  fairness,  regarded  as  evidence  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  manufacturing  inte- 
rests, or  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  value  and  importance. 

These  interests  constitute  a  leading  and  most  substantial  element  of  our  na- 
tional greatness  and  furnish  the  proud  proof  of  our  country's  progress.  But  if  in 
the  emergency  that  presses  upon  us  our  manufacturers  are  asked  to  surrender 
something  for  the  public  good  and  to  avert  disaster,  their  patriotism,  as  well  as  a 
grateful  recognition  of  advantages  already  afforded,  should  lead  them  to  willing 
co-operation.  No  demand  is  made  that  they  shall  forego  all  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernmental regard ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  admonished  of  their  duty,  as  well  as 
their  enlightened  self-interest  and  safety,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
financial  panic  and  collapse,  to  which  the  present  condition  tends,  afford  no  greater 
shelter  or  protection  to  our  manufactures  than  to  our  other  important  enterprises. 
Opportunity  for  safe,  careful  and  deliberate  reform  is  now  offered ;  and  none  of 
us  should  be  unmindful  of  a  time  when  an  abused  and  irritated  people,  heedless  of 
those  who  have  resisted  timely  and  reasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a  radical 
and  sweeping  rectification  of  their  wrongs. 
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The  difficulty  attending  a  wise  and  fair  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not 
underestimated.  It  will  require  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  great  labor  and  care, 
and  especially  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  a  patriotic 
disregard  of  such  local  and  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and  reckless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

Under  our  present  laws  more  than  four  thousand  articles  are  subject  to  duty. 
Many  of  these  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  our  own  manufactures,  and  many 
are  hardly  worth  attention  as  subjects  of  revenue.  A  considerable  reduction  can 
be  made  in  the  aggregate  by  adding  them  to  the  free  list.  The  taxation  of  luxuries- 
presents  no  features  of  hardship ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life  used  and  consumed  by 
all  the  people,  the  duty  upon  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in  every  home,  should 
be  greatly  cheapened. 

RETENTION   OF   TAX  ON  RAW  MATERIALS. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  material  used  in  manu- 
factures, or  its  free  importation,  is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries;  it  would  not  only  relieve  them  from  the 
increased  cost  caused  by  the  tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manufactured  product 
being  thus  cheapened,  that  part  of  the  tariff  now  laid  upon  such  product,  as  a 
compensation  to  our  manufacturers  for  the  present  price  of  raw  material,  could  be 
accordingly  modified.  Such  reduction,  or  free  importation,  would  serve  beside  to 
largely  reduce  the  revenue.  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can  have  any 
injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  give 
them  a  better  chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries, 
who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free  material.  Thus  our  people  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  sales  beyond  ttie  limits  of  home  consumption — saving 
them  from  the  depression,  interruption  in  business  and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted 
domestic  market,  and  affording  their  employes  more  certain  and  steady  labor,  with 
its  resulting  quiet  and  contentment. 

HIGHER  THAN  PARTISANSHIP. 

The  question  thus  imperatively  presented  for  solution  should  be  approached  in 
a  spirit  higher  than  partisanship  and  considered  in  the  light  of  that  regard  for  patri- 
otic duty  which  should  characterize  the  action  of  those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of 
a  confiding  people.  But  the  obligation  to  declared  party  policy  and  principle  is  not 
wanting  to  urge  prompt  and  effective  action.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties 
now  represented  in  the  Government  have,  by  repeated  and  authoritative  declara- 
tions, condemned  the  condition  of  our  laws  which  permit  the  collection  from  the 
people  of  unnecessary  revenue,  and  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  promised  its 
correction ;  and  neither  as  citizens  or  partisans  are  our  countrymen  in  a  mood  to 
condone  the  delit)erate  violation  of  these  pledges 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon 
the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much  of  bandying  epi- 
thets. It  is  a  condiiioi  which  confronts  ue — not  a  theory.  Relief  from  this  condi- 
tion may  involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our  home 
productions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  advantages  should  not  be  con- 
templated.   The  question  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent 
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claim  made  in  certain  quarters,  that  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and 
unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  so-called  freetraders,  is  mischievous  and  far 
removed  from  any  consideration  for  the  public  good. 

THK   PLAIN  DUTY  OF   GOVERNMENT. 

The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  Government,  and  to  re- 
store to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  whicli  we  hold  in  the  Treasury 
through  the  perversien  of  Governmental  powers.  These  things  can  and  should  be 
done  with  safety  to  all  our  industries,  without  danger  to  the  opportunity  for  remuner- 
ative labor  which  our  worljingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and  all  our  peo- 
ple, by  cheapening  their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing  the  measure  of  their 
comforts.  »  •  *  But  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  subject  to  which  this  communication  has  thus  far  been  devoted,  that  I  shall 
forego  the  addition  of  any  other  topic,  and  only  urge  upon  your  immediate  consid- 
eration the  "  state  of  the  Union  "  as  shown  in  the  present  coudition  of  our  treasury 
and  our  general  fiscal  situation,  upon  which  every  element  of  our  safety  and  pros- 
perity depends. 

Washington,  December  6, 1887.  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


VII. 
LETTER  TO  TAMMANY  HALL  CELEBRATION. 

The  President  wrote  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  the  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1888 : 

ExEcnTivE  Mansion,        ) 
Washington,  .June  29,  1888.  f 
The  Hon.  Jamen  A.  Flack,  Orand  Saclum: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline  the  courteous  invitation  which 
I  have  received  to  attend  the  celebration  by  the  Tammany  Society  of  the  birthday 
of  our  republic  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  your  society  celebrates  this  day  afford  proof  of  its  steadfast  patriotism  as  well 
as  its  care  for  all  that  pertains  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  reaewal  of  a  "  love  and  devotion  to  a  pure  Jeffersonian 
Democratic  form  of  Government,"  which  you  contemplate,  will  suggest  the  inquiry 
whether  the  people  are  receiving  all  the  benefits  which  are  due  them  under  such  a 
form  of  Government.  These  benefits  are  not  fully  enjoyed  when  our  citizens  are 
unnecessarily  burdened,  and  their  earnings  and  incomes  are  uselessly  diminished 
under  the  pretext  of  Governmental  support. 

Our  Government  belongs  to  the  people.  They  have  decreed  its  purpose ;  and  it  is 
their  clear  right  to  demand  that  its  cost  shall  be  limited  by  frugality,  and  that  its 
burden  of  expense  shall  be  carefully  limited  by  its  actual  needs.  And  yet  a  useless 
and  dangerous  surplus  in  tlie  National  Treasury  tells  no  other  tale  but  extortion  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  a  perversion  of  the  people's  intention.  In  the 
midst  of  our  impetuous  enterprise  and  blind  confidence  in  our  destiny,  it  is  time  to 
pause  and  study  our  condition.  It  is  no  sooner  appreciated  than  the  conviction 
must  follow  that  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  people  should  be  diminished. 
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The  theories  which  cloud  the  subject,  misleading  honest  men,  and  the  appeals 
to  selfish  interests  which  deceive  the  understanding,  make  the  reform,  which  should 
be  easy,  a  difficult  task.  Although  those  who  propose  a  remedy  for  present  evils 
have  always  been  the  friends  of  American  labor,  and  though  they  declare  their 
purpose  to  further  its  interests  in  all  their  efforts,  yet  those  who  oppose  reform 
attempt  to  disturb  our  workingmen  by  the  cry  that  their  wages  and  their  employ- 
ment are  threatened. 

They  advocate  a  system  which  benefits  certain  classes  of  our  citizens  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  householder  in  the  land — a  system  which  breeds  discontent,  because 
it  permits  the  duplication  of  wealth  without  corresponding  additional  recompense 
to  labor,  which  prevents  the  opportunity  to  work  by  stifling  production  and  limit- 
ing the  area  of  our  markets,  and  which  enhances  the  cost  of  living  beyond  the 
laborers'  hard-earned  wages. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  evils  of  such 
a  scheme  of  taxation,  by  branding  those  who  seek  to  correct  these  evils  as  free- 
traders, and  enemies  of  our  workingmen  and  our  industrial  enterprises.  This  is  so 
far  from  the  truth  that  there  should  be  no  chance  for  such  deception  to  succeed. 

It  behooves  the  American  people,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  their  free  Government  was  declared,  to  also  reason  together  and  de- 
termine that  they  wiU  not  be  deprived  of  the  blessings  and  the  benefits  which  their 
Government  should  afford.  Yours  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
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FIRSr    IMPORTANT    VETO    AS    MAYOR: 

A      STINGING     BEBUKE     TO     EXTUAVA6ANCE      IN    THE    EXPENDITURE     OP     PUBLIC 
MONEY  CHARACTERISTIC   OF   THE   MAN. 

Buffalo,  June  26, 1882. 

I  return  without  my  approval  the  reeolution  of  your  honorable  body,  passed  at 
its  last  meeting,  awarding  the  contracts  for  cleaning  the  paved  streets  and  alleys  of 

the  city  for  the  ensuing  five  years  to at  his  bid  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- two 

thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  bid  thus  accepted  by  your  honorable  body  is  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  higher  than  that  of  another  perfectly  responsible  party  for  the 
same  work;  and  a  worse  and  more  suspicious  feature  in  this  transaction  is  that  the 

bid  now  accf pted  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  than  that  made  by himself 

within  a  very  few  weeks,  openly  and  publicly  to  your  honorable  body,  for  perform- 
ing precisely  the  same  services.  This  latter  circumstance  is  to  my  mind  the  mani- 
festation on  the  part  of  the  contractor  of  a  reliance  upon  the  forbearance  and  gen- 
erosity of  your  honorable  body,  which  would  be  more  creditable  if  it  were  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  excuse  is  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal, 
thus  increased,  except  the  very  flimsy  one  that  the  lower  bidders  cannot  afford  to  do 
the  work  for  the  sums  they  name. 

This  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  for  those  who  desire  to  contract  with 
the  city,  and  this  touching  and  paternal  solicitude  lest  they  should  be  improvidently 
led  into  a  bad  bargain  is,  I  am  sure,  an  exception  to  general  business  rules,  and 
seems  to  have  no  place  in  this  selfish,  sordid  world,  except  as  found  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  affairs. 

The  charter  of  your  city  requires  that  the  Mayor,  when  he  disapproves  any 
resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  shall  return  the  same  with  his  objections. 

This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  the  action  of  your  honorable 
body  now  under  consideration  shall  be  plainly  stated.  I  withhold  my  assent  from 
the  same,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of  a  most  barefaced,  impudent  and 
shameless  scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  worse  than  squander 
the  public  money. 
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I  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  tliis  matter.  There  are  those  whose  votes  were 
given  for  this  resolution  whom  I  cannot  and  will  not  suspect  of  a  wOlful  neglect  of 
-the  interests  they  are  sworn  to  protect ;  but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
there  are  influences,  both  in  and  about  your  honorable  body,  which  it  behooves 
•every  honest  man  to  watch  and  avoid  with  the  greatest  care. 

When  cool  judgment  rules  the  hour,  the  people  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  your  honorable  body.  But  clumsy  appeals 
to  prejudice  or  passion,  insinuations,  with  a  kind  of  low,  cheap  cunning,  as  to  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  others,  and  the  mock  heroism  of  brazen  efirontery  which 
■openly  declares-  that  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  is  to  be  set  at  naught,  some- 
times deceives  and  leads  honest  men  to  aid  in  the  consummation  of  schemes  which, 
if  exposed,  they  would  look  upon  with  abhorrence. 

If  the  scandal  in  connection  with  this  street  cleaning  contract,  which  has  so 
aroused  our  citizens,  shall  cause  them  to  select  and  watch  with  more  care  those  to 
whom  they  intrust  their  interests,  and  if  it  serves  to  make  all  of  us  who  are  charged 
■with  oflicial  duties  more  careful  in  their  performance,  it  will  not  be  an  unmitigated 
evil. 

We  are  fast  gaining  positions  in  the  grades  of  public  stewardship.  There  is  no 
middle  ground.  Those  who  are  not  for  the  people  either  in  or  out  of  your  honor- 
•able  body  are  against  them  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

GROVBR  CLEVELAND, 
Mayor. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESSES. 


AS    GOVERNOR     OF  NEW    YORK,    IN  THE     SENATE     CHAMBER    AT    ALBANY,     JANU- 
ARY 1st,  1883, 

Governor  Cornell  :  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your  pleasant  words  and  kind 
wishes  for  my  success.  You  speak  in  full  view  of  labors  that  are  past  and  duly  well 
performed,  and  no  doubt  you  generously  suppose  that  what  you  have  safely  en- 
■countered  and  overcome  another  may  not  fear  to  meet. 

But  I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  upon  which  I 
enter,  and  I  shall  be  quite  content  if,  when  the  end  is  reached,  I  may,  like  you,look 
back  upon  an  official  career  honorable  to  myself  and  useful  to  the  people  of  the 
State. 

I  cannot  forbear  at  this  time  to  also  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
kindness  and  consideration  with  which  you  have  at  other  times  sought  to  make 
easier  my  perlormance  ol  official  duty. 

Fellow -Citmni:  You  have  assembled  to-day  to  witness  the  retirement  of  an 
officer  tried  and  trusted,  from  the  highest  place  in  the  State,  and  the  assumption 
of  its  duties  by  one  yet  to  be  tried.  This  ceremony,  simple  and  unostentatious,  as 
becomes  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  is  yet  of  vast  importance  to  you  and  all  tbe 
people  of  this  great  commonwealth.  The  interests  now  transferred  to  new  hands 
are  yours ;  and  the  duties  here  newly  assumed  should  be  performed  for  your  bene- 
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fit  and  your  good.  This  you  have  the  right  to  demand  and  enforce  by  the  means 
placed  in  yoar  haada,  which  you  well  kaow  how  to  use ;  and  if  the  public  seryant 
should  always  know  that  he  is  jealously  watched  by  the  people,  he  surely  wosld  be 
none  the  less  faithful  to  his  trust. 

This  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  and  an  active  interest  and  participation 
in  political  concerns,  are  the  safeguards  of  his  rights ;  but  sluggish  indifference  to 
political  privileges  invites  the  machinations  of  those  who  wait  to  betray  the  people's- 
trust.  Thus  when  the  conduct  of  public  affoiirs  receives  your  attention,  you  not  only 
perform  your  duty  as  citizens,  but  protect  your  own  best  interest.  While  this  is 
true,  and  while  those  whom  you  put  in  place  should  be  held  to  strict  account,  their 
opportunity  for  usefulness  should  not  be  impaired,  nor  their  efforts  for  good  thwarted 
by  unfounded  and  querulous  complaint  and  cavil. 

Let  us  togsther,  but  in  our  different  places,  take  part  in  the  regulation  and 
administration  of  the  governuient  of  our  State,  and  thus  become  not  only  the  keep- 
era  of  our  own  interests,  but  contiibators  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  which  wOl 
await  us. 

I  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  oflBce  to  which  my  fellow-citizens 
have  called  me  with  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility  ;  but  my  hope  is  in  the  guid- 
ance of  a  kind  Providence,  which  I  believe  will  aid  an  honest  design  and  the  for- 
bsaraace  of  a  just  people,  which,  I  trust,  will  recognize  a  patriotic  endeavor. 


n. 

AS     PRESIDENT  OP  THE    UNITED    STATES,    DELIVERED    AT    THE    EAST    FRONT    OP 
THE   CAPITOL,  IN    WASHINGTON,   MARCH   4,   1885. 

Fdlow  Citizens:  In  the  presence  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  my  countrymen  I 
am  about  to  supplement  and  seal  by  the  oath  which  I  shall  take  the  manifestation 
of  the  will  of  a  great  and  free  people.  In  the  exercise  of  their  power  and  right  of 
self-government  they  have  committed  to  one  of  their  fellow-citizens  a  supreme  and 
sacred  trust ;  and  he  here  consecrates  himself  to  their  service. 

This  impressive  ceremony  adds  little  to  the  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  with 
which  I  contemplate  the  duty  I  owe  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.  Nothing  can 
relieve  me  from  anxiety  lest  by  any  act  of  Aine  their  Interests  may  suffer,  and 
nothing  is  needed  to  strengthen  my  resolution  to  engage  every  faculty  and  effort  in 
the  promotion  of  their  welfare. 

Amid  the  din  of  party  strife  the  people's  choice  was  made ;  but  its  attendant 
circumstances  have  demonstrated  anew  the  strength  and  safety  of  a  government  by 
the  people.  In  each  succeeding  year  it  more  clearly  appears  that  our  democratic- 
principle  needs  no  apology,  and  that  in  its  fearless  and  faithful  application  is  to  be 
found  the  surest  guarantee  of  good  government. 

But  the  best  results  in  the  operation  of  a  government,  wherein  every  citizen 
has  a  share,  largely  depend  upon  a  proper  limitation  of  purely  partisan  zeal  and 
effort,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  time  when  the  heat  of  the  partisan  should 
be  merged  in  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen. 

To-day  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  is  transferred  to  new  keeping. 
But  this  is  still  the  government  of  all  the  people,  and  it  should  be  none  the  less  an 
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object  of  their  affectionate  solicitude.  At  this  hour  the  animosities  of  political 
strife,  the  bitterness  of  partisan  defeat,  and  the  exultation  of  partisan  triumph 
should  be  supplanted  by  an  ungrudging  acquiescence  in  the  popular  will,  and  a 
sober,  conscientious  concern  for  the  general  weal.  Moreover,  if,  from  this  hour,  we 
cheerfully  and  honestly  abandon  all  sectional  prejudice  and  distrust,  and  determine, 
with  manly  confidence  in  one  another,  to  work  out  harmoniously  the  achievements 
•of  our  national  destiny,  we  shall  deserve  to  reahze  all  the  benefits  which  our  happy 
form  of  government  can  bestow. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  we  may  well  renew  the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to 
the  Constitution,  which,  launched  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  consecrated 
by  their  prayers  and  patriotic  devotion,  has  for  almost  a  century  borne  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people  through  prosperity  and  peace,  and  through 
the  shock  of  foreign  conflicts  and  the  perils  of  domestic  strife  and  vicissitudes. 

By  the  Father  of  his  Country  our  Constitution  was  commended  for  adoption 
as  "  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  concession."  In  that  same  spirit  it 
should  be  administered,  in  order  to  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
to  secure  the  full  measure  of  its  priceless  benefits  to  us  and  to  those  who  will  suc- 
ceed to  the  blessings  erf  our  national  life.  The  large  variety  of  diverse  and  com- 
peting interests  subject  to  Federal  control,  persistently  seeking  the  recognition  of 
their  claims,  need  give  us  no  fear  that  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
will  fail  to  be  accomplished  if  in  the  halls  of  national  legislation  that  spirit  of 
■amity  and  mutual  concession  shall  prevail  in  which  the  Constitution  had  its  birth. 
If  this  involves  the  surrender  or  postponement  of  private  interests  and  the  aban- 
donment of  local  advantages,  compensation  will  be  found  in  the  assurance  that 
thus  the  common  interest  is  subserved  and  the  general  welfare  advanced. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duty  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  guided  by  a  just 
and  unrestrained  construction  of  the  Constitution,  a  careful  observance  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Grovemment  and  those  reserved 
to  the  State  or  to  the  people,  and  by  a  cautious  appreciation  of  those  functions 
which,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  have  been  especially  assigned  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

But  he  who  takes  the  oath  to-day  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  only  assumes  the  solemn  obligation  which  every  patri- 
otic citizen,  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  every- 
where, should  share  with  him.  The  Constitution  which  prescribes  his  oath,  my 
countrymen,  is  yours ;  the  Government  you  have  chosen  him  to  administer  for  a 
time  is  yours ;  the  suffrage  which  executes  the  will  of  freemen  is  yours ;  the  laws 
and  the  entire  scheme  of  our  civil  rule,  from  the  town  meeting  to  the  State  capitals 
and  the  National  Capital,  is  yours.  Tour  every  voter,  as  surely  as  your  Chief 
Magistrate,  under  the  same  high  sanction,  though  in  a  different  sphere,  exercises  a 
public  trust.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  citizen  owes  to  the  country  a  vigilant  watch 
and  close  scrutiny  of  its  public  servants,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  their 
fidelity  and  usefulness.  Thus  is  the  people's  will  impressed  upon  the  whole  frame- 
work of  our  civil  polity— municipal.  State,  and  Federal— and  this  is  the  price  of 
our  liberty  and  the  inspiration  of  our  faith  in  the  Republic. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  serving  the  people  in  public  place  to  closely  limit  public 
expenditures  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered. 
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because  this  bounds  the  right  of  the  Governmeat  to  exact  tribute  from  the  earn- 
ings of  labor  or  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  because  public  extravagance  begets 
extravagance  among  the  people.  We  should  never  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity 
and  prudential  economies  which  are  best  suited  to  the  operation  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  most  compatible  with  the  mission  of  the  American  people. 
Those  who  are  selected  for  a  limited  time  to  manage  public  affairs  are  still  of  the 
people,  and  may  do  much  by  their  example  to  encourage,  consistently  with  the 
dignity  of  their  official  functions,  that  plain  way  of  life  which  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  aids  integrity  and  promotes  thrift  and  prosperity. 

The  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  needs  of  our  people  in  their  home  life,  and 
the  attention  which  is  demanded  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  vast  territory,  dictate  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  any  departure 
from  that  foreign  policy  commended  by  the  history,  the  traditions,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Republic.  It  is  the  policy  of  independence,  favored  by  our  position 
and  defended  by  our  known  love  of  justice  and  by  our  power.  It  is  the  policy  of 
peace  suitable  to  our  interests.  It  is  the  policy  of  neutrality,  rejecting  any  share  in 
foreign  broils  and  ambitions  upon  other  continents,  and  repelling  their  intrusion 
here.  It  is  the  policy  of  Monroe  and  of  Washington  and  Jefferson — "  Peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations ;  entangling  alliance  with  none." 

A  due  regard  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people  demand  that 
our  finances  shall  be  established  upon  such  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  as  shall 
secure  the  safety  and  confidence  of  business  interests  and  make  the  wage  of  labor 
sure  and  steady;  and  that  our  system  of  revenue  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve 
the  people  of  unnecessary  taxation,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  capital 
invested  and  workingmen  employed  in  American  industries,  and  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  tempt  extravagance  and  waste. 

Care  for  the  property  of  the  nation  and  for  the  meeds  of  future  settlers  require 
that  the  public  domain  should  be  protected  from  purloining  schemes  and  unlawful 
occupation. 

The  conscience  of  the  people  demands  that  the  Indians  within  our  boundaries 
shall  be  fairly  and  honestly  treated  as  wards  of  the  Government,  and  their 
education  and  civilization  promoted,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  citizenship ;  and 
that  polygamy  in  the  Territories,  destructive  of  the  family  relation  and  offensive 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  shall  be  repressed. 

The  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced  which  prohibit  the  immigration  of  a  servile 
class  to  compete  ^ith  American  labor,  with  no  intention  of  acquiring  citizenship, 
and  bringing  with  them  and  retaining  habits  and  customs  repugnant  to  our 
civilization. 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  and 
the  application  of  business  principles  to  public  affairs.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
•civU  service  reform  should  be  in  good  faith  enforced.  Our  citizens  have  the  right 
to  protection  from  the  incompetency  of  public  employes  who  hold  their  places 
solely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service  and  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  those 
who  promise  and  the  vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards.  And 
those  who  worthily  seek  public  employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that  merit  and 
competency  shall  be  recognized  instead  of  party  subserviency  or  the  surrender  of 
honest  political  belief. 
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In  the  administration  of  a  government  pledged  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men  there  should  he  no  pretext  for  anxiety  touching  the  protection  of  the 
freedmen  in  their  rights,  or  their  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges 
under  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments.  All  discussion  as  to  their  fitness  for 
the  place  accorded  to  them  as  American  citizens  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  except  as 
it  suggests  the  necessity  for  their  improvement.  The  fact  that  they  are  citizens 
entitles  them  to  all  the  rights  due  to  that  relation  and  charges  them  with  all  its 
duties,  obligations,  and  responsibilities. 

These  topics,  and  the  constant  and  ever -varying  wants  of  an  active  and  enter- 
prising population,  may  well  receive  the  attention  and  the  patriotic  endeavor  of 
aU  who  make  and  execute  the  Federal  law.  Our  duties  are  practical,  and  call 
for  industrious  application,  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  claims  of  public  oflBce, 
and,  above  all,  a  firm  determination,  by  united  action,  to  secure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  land  the  full  benefits  of  the  best  form  of  governmeat  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man.  And  let  us  not  trust  to  human  efibrt  alone ;  but  humbly  acknowledging  the 
power  and  goodness  of  Almighty  Gtod,  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  nations,  and 
who  has  at  all  times  been  revealed  in  our  country's  history,  let  us  invoke  His  aid 
and  His  blessing  upon  our  labors. 


POLITICAL  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES. 
L 

ADDRESS  ACCEPTING     NOMINATION  FOR   MAYOR    OF  BUFFALO,  1881. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  informed  that  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Mayor.  *  *  »  i  hoped  that  your 
choice  might  fall  upon  some  other  and  more  worthy  member  of  the  city  Democracy, 
for  personal  and  private  considerations  have  made  the  question  of  acceptance  on  my 
part  a  diflicult  one. 

But  because  lam  a  Democrat  and  because  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  at  this  time 
of  all  others  to  consult  his  own  inclinations  as  against  the  call  of  his  party  and 
fellow-citizens,  and  hoping  that  I  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  inaugurate 
a  better  rule  of  municipal  affairs,  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  to  me.    *    *    * 

I  am  assured  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  upon  which  we  enter  to-day  will 
demonstrate  that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  will  not  tolerate  the  man  or  the  party  who 
has  been  unfaithful  to  public  trusts.  I  say  these  things  to  a  convention  of  Demo- 
crats, because  I  know  that  the  grand  old  party  is  honest,  and  they  cannot  be  unwel- 
come to  you.  Let  us  then  in  all  sincerity  promise  the  people  an  improvement  in  our 
municipal  affairs;  and  if  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  us,  as  it  surely  will  be,  let  us 
faithfully  keep  that  promise. 

By  this  means,  and  by  this  means  alone,  can  our  success  rest  upon  a  firm 
foundation  and  our  party  ascendency  be  permanently  assured.  Our  opponents  will 
wage  a  bitter  and  determined^warfare;  but  with  united  and  hearty  effort  we  shall 
achieve  a  victory  for  our  entire  ticket.  And  at  this  day,  and  with  my  record  before 
you,  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pledge  to  you  my  most  earnest  endeavors  to 
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tiring  about  this  result;  and  if  elected  to  tlie  position  for  which  you  have  nominated 
me,  I  shall  do  my  whole  duty  to  the  party;  but  none  the  less,  I  hope,  to  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo. 

II. 

letter  accepting  nomination  as  govebnor. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  7, 1883. 

Dear  Sir:— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  informing  me  of 
my  nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  lately  held  at  the 
■city  of  Syracuse. 

I  accept  the  nomination  thus  tendered  to  me,  and  trust  that,  while  I  am  grate- 
fully sensible  of  the  honor  conferred,  I  am  also  properly  impressed  with  the  respon- 
-Bibilities  which  it  invites. 

The  platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  convention  meets  with  my  hearty 
approval.'  The  doctrines  therein  enunciated  are  so  distinctly  and  explicitly  stated 
that  their  amplification  seems  scarcely  necessary.  If  elected  to  the  office  for  which 
I  have  been  nominated,  I  shall  endeavor  to  impress  them  upon  my  administration 
and  make  them  the  policy  of  the  State. 

Our  citizens  for  the  most  part  attach  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
political  parties ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  support  the  nominees  of 
the  party  to  which  they  profess  fealty. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  under  such  circumstances  the  primary  election  or  cau- 
cus should  be  surrounded  by  such  safeguards  as  will  secure  absolutely  free  and  un- 
controlled action.  Here  the  people  themselves  are  supposed  to  speak ;  here  they 
put  their  hands  to  the  machinery  of  government,  and  in  this  place  should  be  found 
the  manifestations  of  the  popular  will. 

When  by  fraud,  intimidation  or  any  other  questionable  practice  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  here  smothered,  a  direct  blow  is  aimed  at  a  most  precious  right, 
and  one  which  the  law  should  be  swift  to  protect. 

If  the  primary  election  is  uncontaminated  and  fairly  conducted,  those  there 
chosen  to  represent  the  people  will  go  forth  with  the  impress  of  the  peoples'  will 
upon  them,  and  the  benefits  and  purposes  of  a  truly  representative  government  will 
be  attained. 

Public  officers  are  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  people  to  execute  laws  which 
the  people  have  made,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  constitution  which  they  have  es- 
tablished. 

Hence  the  interference  of  officials  of  any  degree,  and  whether  state  or  federal, 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  controlling  the  popular  wish,  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Subordinates  in  public  place  should  be  selected  and  retained  for  their  efficiency, 
and  not  because  they  may  be  used  to  accomplish  partisan  ends.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  demand,  here  as  in  cases  of  private  employment,  that  their  money  be  paid 
to  those  who  will  render  the  best  service  in  return,  and  that  the  appointment  to  and 
tenure  of  such  places  should  depend  upon  ability  and  merit.  If  the  clerks  and  as- 
sistants in  public  departments  were  paid  the  same  compensation  and  required  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  employed  in  prudently  conducted  private 
•establishments,  the  anxiety  to  hold  these  public  places  would  be  much  diminished, 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  materially  aided. 
4 
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The  system  of  levying  assessments  for  partisan  purposes  on  those  holding  office 
or  place  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Through  the  thin  disguise  of  volun- 
tary contributions,  this  is  seen  to  be  naked  extortion,  reducing  the  compensation 
which  should  be  honestly  earned  and  swelling  a  fund  used  to  debauch  the  people  and' 
defeat  the  popular  will. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  interference  by  the  Legislature  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  municipalities.  I  believe  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  when  left  to  an- 
honest  freedom  in  their  choice,  and  that  when  the  citizens  of  any  section  of  the 
State  have  determined  upon  the  details  of  a  local  government,  they  should  be  left  in, 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  same.  The  doctrine  of  home  rale,  as  I  understand 
it,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  republican  institutions,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon. 

Corporations  are  created  by  the  law  for  certain  defined  purposes,  and  are  re 
stricted  in  their  operations  by  specific  limitations.  Acting  within  their  legitimate 
sphere  they  should  be  protected;  but  when  by  combination  or  by  the  exercase  of  un- 
warranted power,  they  oppress  the  people,  the  same  authority  which  created  should 
restrain  them  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  law  lately  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  people  and  corporations,  should  be- 
executed  in  good  faith,  with  an  honest  design  to  effectuate  its  objects  and  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  interest  involved. 

The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population.  They  should 
be  protected  in  their  efforts  peaceably  to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered  by 
aggregated  capital,  and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  should  recognize  the  care  of  the 
State  for  honest  toil,  and  be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workingman. 

We  have  so  lately  had  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  our  citizen  soldiery  in 
time  of  peril,  that  it  seems  to  me  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  should, 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efSciency,  so  that  its  usefulness  shall  not  be  impaired. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  our  State,  involving  the  manage- 
ment of  our  canals,  are  to  be  passed  upon  at  the  coming  election.  This  subject 
affects  divers  interests,  and  of  course  gives  rise  to  opposite  opinions.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  people  for  final  settlement;  and  as  the  question  is  thus  re- 
moved from  State  legislation,  any  statement  of  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  at  this 
time,  would,  I  think,  be  out  of  place.  I  am  confident  that  the  people  will  intelli- 
gently examine  the  merits  of  the  subject,  and  determine  where  the  preponderance 
of  interest  lies. 

The  expenditure  of  money  to  influence  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls,, 
or  to  secure  legislation,  is  calculated  to  excite  the  gravest  concern.  When  this 
pernicious  agency  is  successfully  employed,  a  representative  form  of  government 
becomes  a  sham,  and  laws  passed  under  its  baleful  influence  cease  to  protect,  but 
are  made  the  means  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  are  sacrificed,  and  the  public 
treasury  despoiled.  It  is  useless  and  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
evil  exists  among  us,  and  the  party  which  leads  in  an  honest  efibrt  to  return  to 
better  and  purer  methods  will  receive  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  and  secure 
their  support.  It  is  willful  blindness  not  to  see  that  the  people  care  but  little  for 
party  obligations,  which  they  are  invoked  to  countenance  and  sustain  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  practices.  And  it  is  well  for  our  country  and  for  the  purification  of 
politics  that  the  people,  at  times  fully  roused  to  danger,  remind  their  leaders  that. 
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party  methods  shoald  be  something  mare  than  a  meaas  used  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  those  who  profit  by  political  occupation. 

The  importance  of  wise  statesmanship  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
cannot,  I  think,  be  overestimated.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  perplexities 
and  the  mystery  often  surrounding  the  administration  of  State  concerns  grow,  in  a 
great  measure,  out  of  an  attempt  to  serve  partisan  ends  rather  than  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen. 

"We  may,  I  think,  reduce  to  quite  simple  elements  the  duty  which  public  ser- 
vants owe,  by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  put  in  place  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  to  answer  tUeir  needs  as  they  arise,  and  to  expend,  for  their 
benefit,  the  money  drawn  from  them  by  taxation. 

I  am  profoundly  conscious  that  the  management  of  the  divers  interests  of  a 
great  State  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  I  believe,  if  undertaken  in  the  proper  spirit, 
all  its  real  difiiculties  will  yield  to  watchfulness  and  care. 

Yours  respectfully,  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


in. 

BERENADE    SPEECH    IN    ALBANY,    JULY    10,    1884,    AFTER    NOMINATION 
FOB    PRESIDENT. 

Fellow-Citizens— I  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  this  kindly  greeting.  I  ^nd 
that  I  am  fast  reaching  the  point  where  I  shall  count  the  people  of  Albany  not 
merely  as  fellow-citizens,  but  as  townsmen  and  neighbors. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  you  pay  no  compliment  to  a  citi- 
zen, and  present  no  personal  tribute,  but  that  you  have  come  to  demonstrate  your 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which  you  are  heartily  enlisted. 

The  American  people  are  about  to  exercise,  in  its  highest  sense,  their  power  of 
right  and  sovereignty.  They  are  to  call  ia  review  before  them  their  public  serv- 
ants and  the  representatives  of  political  parties,  and  demand  of  them  an  account  of 
their  stewardship. 

Parties  may  be  so  long  in  power,  and  may  become  so  arrogant  and  careless  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  to  grow  heedless  of  their  responsibility  to  their  masters. 
But  the  time  comes,  as  certainly  as  death,  when  the  people  weigh  them  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

The  issues  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  nation's  great  assize  are  made  up  and  are 
about  to  be  submitted. 

We  believe  that  the  people  are  not  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  party,  which 
for  nearly  twenty-four  years  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  the  full  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled— of  a  pure,  juut  and  economical  rule — and  we  believe  that 
the  ascendency  of  genuine  Democratic  principles  will  insure  a  better  government, 
and  greater  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all  the  people. 

To  reach  the  sober  thought  of  the  nation,  and  to  dislodge  an  enemy  intrenched 
behind  spoils  and  patronage,  involve  a  struggle,  which,  if  we  under-estimate,  we 
invite  defeat.  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  part  as- 
signed to  m«  in  this  contest.  My  heart,  1  know,  is  in  the  cause,  and  I  pledge  you 
that  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  the  victory  which  I  believe  to  be 
within  the  achievement  of  the  Democratic  hosts. 
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Let  us,  then,  enter  upon  the  campaign,  now  fairly  opened,  each  one  appreciat- 
ing well  the  part  he  has  to  perform,  ready,  with  solid  front,  to  do  battle  for  better 
government,  confidently,  courageously,  always  honorably,  and  with  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 


IV, 

BESPONSB  TO  NOTIFICATION  OF  NOMINATION  AT  ALBANY,  JTILT  39,  1884. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  : 

Your  formal  announcement  does  not,  of  course,  convey  to  me  the  first  informa- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  convention,  lately  held  by  the  Democracy  of  the  nation. 

And  yet  when,  as  I  listen  to  your  message,  I  see  about  me  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  of  the  great  party  which,  claiming  to  be  the  party  of  the  peo  • 
pie,  asks  them  to  entrust  to  it  the  administration  of  their  government,  and  when  I 
consider,  under  the  influence  of  the  stern  reality  which  present  surroundings 
create,  that  I  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  plans,  purposes  and  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
and  by  the  responsibility  of  my  position. 

Though  I  gratefully  appreciate  it,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  congratulate  myself 
upon  the  distinguished  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  because  my  mind 
is  full  of  an  anxious  desire  to  perform  well  the  part  which  has  been  asssigned 
to  me. 

Nor  do  I  at  this  moment  forget  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  my  fellow-citizens  are  involved  in  our  efforts  to  gain  Democratic 
supremacy.  This  reflection  presents  to  my  mind  the  consideration  which,  more 
than  all  otl  ers,  gives  to  the  action  of  my  party  in  convention  assembled,  its  most 
sober,  and  serious  aspect. 

The  party  and  its  representatives  which  ask  to  be  entrusted  at  the  hands  of  the 
people,  with  the  keeping  of  all  that  concerns  their  welfare  and  their  safety,  should 
only  ask  it  with  the  full  appreciation  of  the  trust,  and  with  a  firm  resolve  to  ad- 
minister it  faitb  fully  and  well. 

I  am,  a  Democrat  because  I  believe  that  this  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  true 
Democracy.  I  have  kept  the  faith  because  I  believe  if  rightly  and  fairly  administered 
and  applied,  Demoaratic  doctrines  and  measures  will  insure  the  ha/ppiness,  contentment 
and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

If,  in  the  contest  upon  which  we  now  enter,  we  steadfastly  hold  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  our  party  creed,  and  at  all  times  keep  in  view  the  people's  good, 
we  shall  be  strong,  because  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  and  because  the  plain  and  in- 
dependent voters  of  the  land  will  seek,  by  their  suffrages,  to  compass  their  release 
from  party  tyranny  where  their  should  be  submission  to  the  popular  will,  and  their 
protection  from  party  corruption  where  there  should  be  devotion  to  the  people's 
interests. 

These  thoughts  lend  a  consecration  to  our  cause ;  and  we  go  forth,  not  merely 
to  gain  a  partisan  advantage,  but  pledged  to  give  to  those  who  trust  us  the  utmost 
benefit  of  a  pure  and  honest  administration  of  national  affairs. 

No  higher  purpose  or  motive  can  stimulate  us  to  supreme  effort,  or  urge  us  to 
continuous  and  earnest  labor  and  effective  party  organization.    Let  us  not  fail  in 
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this,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  patriotic  Bervioes  well 
performed. 

I  have  thus  called  to  mind  some  simple  traths ;  and  trite  though  they  are,  it 
seems  to  me  we  do  well  to  dwell  upon  them  at  this  time. 

I  shall  soon,  I  hope,  signify  in  the  usual  manner  my  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nation which  has  been  tendered  to  me.  In  the  meantime,  I  gladly  greet  you  all  as 
co-workers  in  a  noble  causa. 


V. 

LETTER   OP  ACCEPTANCE  AS   PRESIDENT. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  18,  1884. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  your  communication,  dated  July  28,  1884,  in- 
forming me  of  my  nomination  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  National  Democratic  Convention,  lately  assembled  at  Chicago.  I  accept  the 
nomination  with  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  supreme  honor  conferred  and  a 
solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  which,  in  its  acceptance,  I  assume.  I  have  care- 
fully considered  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Convention  and  cordially  approve  the 
same.  So  plain  a  statement  of  Democratic  faith,  and  upon  the  principles  which 
that  party  appeals  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  needs  no  supplement  or 
esplanation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  office  of  President  is  essentially  executive  in 
its  nature.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Chief  Executive  is  bound  faithfully  to  enforce.  And  when  the  wisdom  of  the 
political  party  which  selects  one  of  its  members  as  a  nominee  for  that  office  has 
outlined  its  policy  and  declared  its  principles,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  office  or  the  necessities  of  the  case  requires  more  from  the 
candidate  accepting  such  nomination  than  the  suggestion  of  certain  well-known 
truths  so  absolutely  vital  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  they  cannot 
be  too  often  recalled  or  too  seriously  enforced. 

We  proudly  call  ours  a  government  by  the  people.  It  is  not  such  when  a 
class  is  tolerated  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
seeking  to  control  the  people  instead  of  representing  them.  Parties  are  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  our  institutions ;  but  a  government  is  not  by  the  people 
when  one  party  fastens  its  control  upon  the  country  and  perpetuates  its  power 
by  cajoling  and  betraying  the  people  instead  of  serving  them.  A  government  is 
not  by  the  people  when  a  result  which  should  represent  the  intelligent  will  of 
free  and  thinking  men  is  or  can  be  determined  by  the  shameless  corruption  of 
their  suffrages. 

When  an  election  to  office  shall  be  the  selection  by  the  voters  of  one  of 
their  number  to  assume  for  a  time  a  public  trust  instead  of  his  dedication  to 
the  profession  of  politics ;  when  the  holders  of  the  ballot,  quickened  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  shall  avenge  truth  betrayed  and  pledges  broken,  and  when  the  suffrage  shall 
be  altogether  free  and  uncorrupted,  the  full  realization  of  a  government  by  the 
people  will  be  at  hand.  And  of  the  means  to  this  end  not  one  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  more  effective  than  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  dis- 
qualifying the  President  from  reelection.     When  we  consider   the  patronage  of 
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this  great  office,  the  allurements  of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain  public  place 
once  gained,  and,  more  than  all,  the  availability  a  party  finds  in  an  incumbent 
whom  a  horde  of  office-holders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received  and  fostered 
by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained 
political  service,  we  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the  President  for  re-election  a 
most  serious  danger  to  that  calm,  deliberate,  and  intelligent  politicar  action 
which  must  characterize  a  government  by  the  people. 

A  true  American  sentiment  recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  fact 
that  honor  lies  in  honest  toil.  Contented  labor  is  an  element  of  national  pros- 
perity. Ability  to  work  constitutes  the  capital  and  the  wage  of  labor  the  income  of 
a  vast  number  of  our  population,  and  this  interest  should  be  jealously  protected. 
Our  worklngmen  are  not  asking  unreasonable  indulgence,  but  as  intelligent 
and  manly  citizens  they  seek  the  same  consideration  which  those  demand  who 
have  other  interests  at  stake.  They  should  receive  their  full  share  of  the  care 
and  attention  of  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  employers  and  employed  shall  alike  be  subserved  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  common  heritage  of  both,  be  advanced.  As 
related  to  this  subject,  while  we  should  not  discourage  the  immigration  of  those  who 
come  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  our  government  and  add  to  our  citizen  popula- 
tion, yet  as  a  means  of  protection  to  our  worklngmen  a  different  rule  should 
prevail  concerning  those  who.  If  they  come  or  are  brought  to  our  land,  do  not 
intend  to  become  Americans,  but  will  injuriously  compete  with  those  justly  entitled 
to  our  field  of  labor. 

In  a  letter  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  office  of  Governor,  nearly  two 
years  ago,  I  made  the  following  statement,  to  which  I  have  steadily  adhered : 

"  The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population.  They 
should  be  protected  in  their  efforts  peaceably  to  assert  their  rights  when  en- 
dangered by  aggregated  capital,  and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  should  recognize 
the  care  of  the  State  for  honest  toil,  and  be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  workingman." 

A  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  workingman  being  inseparably  connected 
with  the  integrity  of  our  institutions,  none  of  our  citizens  are  more  interested  than 
they  in  guarding  against  any  corrupting  influences  which  seek  to  pervert  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  our  government,  and  none  should  be  more  watchful  of  the  artful 
machinations  of  those  who  allure  them  to  self-inflicted  injury. 

In  a  free  country  the  curtailment  of  the  absolute  rights  of  the  individual  should 
only  be  such  as  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  The 
limit  between  the  proper  subjects  of  governmental  control  and  those  which  can  be 
more  fittingly  left  to  the  moral  sense  and  self-imposed  restraint  of  the  citizen  should 
be  carefully  kept  in  view.  Thus  laws  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  any  of  our  people  which  are  not  offensive  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  are  consistent  with  good  citizenship  and  the  public  wel- 
fare, are  unwise  and  vexatious. 

The  commerce  of  a  nation,  to  a  great  extent,  determines  its  supremacy.  Cheap 
and  easy  transportation  should  therefore  be  liberally  fostered.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  the  general  Government  should  so  improve  and  protect  its  natural 
waterways  as  will  enable  the  producers  of  the  country  to  reach  a  profitable  market. 

The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employes,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
fair  and  honest  work  which  the  money  thus  paid  should  command.    It  is  the  duty 
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ot  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  see  that  such  public  ser- 
•vlce  is  forthcoming.  The  selection  and  letention  of  subordinates  in  Government 
-employment  should  depend  upon  their  ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their 
■work,  and  they  should  be  neither  expected  nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party 
•service.  The  interests  of  the  people  will  be  better  protected;  the  estimate  of  public 
labor  and  duty  will  be  immensely  improved;  publicemployment  will  be  open  to  all 
who  can  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  enter  it;  the  unseemly  scramble  for  place  under 
•Oovemment,  with  the  consequent  impoitunity  which  embitters  official  life,  will 
■cease,  and  the  public  departments  will  not  be  filled  with  those  who  conceive  it  to  be 
their  first  duty  to  aid  the  party  to  which  they  owe  their  places,  instead  of  rendering 
patient  and  honest  return  to  the  people. 

I  believe  that  the  public  temper  is  such  that  the  voters  of  the  land  are  prepared 
to  support  the  party  which  gives  the  best  promise  of  administering  the  government 
in  the  honest,  simple  and  plain  manner  which  is  consistent  with  its  character  and 
purposes.  They  have  learned  that  mystery  and  concealment  in  the  management  of 
their,  affairs  cover  tricks  and  betrayal.  The  statesmanship  they  require  consists  in 
honesty  and  frugality,  a  prompt  response  to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  they  arise, 
and  a  vigilant  protection  of  all  their  varied  interests.  If  I  should  be  called  to  the 
■Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation  by  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  will  assume 
the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  a  solemn  determination  to  dedicate  every  effort  to 
!the  country's  good,  and  with  an  humble  reliance  upon  the  favor  and  support  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who,  I  believe,  will  always  bless  honest  human  endeavor  in  the 
•conscientious  discharge  of  public  duty. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  TO   RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 

I. 

ADDRESS    AT    THE   LAYING    OP   THE   CORNER-STONE    OF   THE  T.    M.    C.    A.  BUILDING 
IN  BUFFALO,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1882. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  I  desireto  express  the  sincere  pleasure  and  gratification 
I  experience  in  joining  with  you  in  the  exercises  of  this  afternoon.  An  eveut  is 
here  marked  which  I  deem  a  most  important  one,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  good  ciizens.  We  this  day  bring  into  a  prominent  place  an  institu- 
tion which  it  seems  to  me  cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  upon  our  future  with  the  best 
results. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  our  citizens  have  heard  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  and  perchance  the  name  has  suggested  in  an  indefinite  way  certain 
efforts  to  do  good  and  to  aid  generally  in  the  spread  of  religious  teaching.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  however,  that  a  comparatively  small  part  of  our  community  have  really 
known  the  full  extent  of  the  work  of  this  Association ;  and  many  have  thought  of 
it  as  an  institution  well  enough  in  its  way — a  proper  enough  outlet  for  a  super- 
abundance of  religious  enthusiasm — doing,  of  course,  no  harm,  and  perhaps  very 
little  good.  Some  have  aided  it  by  their  contributionj  from  a  sense  of  Christian 
<3uty,  but  more  have  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
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We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  institutions  of  this  kind  as  ear 
tirely  disconnected  from  any  considerations  of  municipal  growth  or  prosperity,  and 
have  too  often  considered  splendid  structures,  active  trade,  increasing  commerce, 
and  growing  manufactures  as  the  only  things  worthy  of  our  care  as  public  spirited 
citizens.  A  moment's  reflection  reminds  us  that  this  is  wrong.  The  citizen  is  a> 
better  business  man  if  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  surely  business  is  not  the- 
less  prosperous  and  Eucceesful  if  conducted  on  Christian  principles.  This  is  an 
extremely  practical,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  elevated,  view  to  take  of  the  purposes- 
and  benefits  of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association.  But  I  assert  that  if  it  did 
no  more  than  to  impress  some  religious  principles  upon  the  business  of  our  city,  it 
would  be  worthy  of  generous  support.  And  when  we  consider  the  difference,  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  between  the  young  men  who,  under  the  influence  of 
such  an  association,  has  learned  his  duty  to  his  fellows  and  to  the  State,  and  that 
one,  who,  subject  to  no  moral  restraint,  yields  to  temptation  and  thus  becomes- 
vicious  and  criminal,  the  importance  of  an  institution  in  our  midst  which  leads  our 
youth  and  young  men  in  the  way  of  morality  and  good  citizenship,  must  be  freely 
admitted. 

I  have  thus  only  referred  to  this  association  as  in  some  manner  connected  with 
our  substantial  prosperity.  There  is  a  higher  theme  connected  with  this  subject 
which  touches  the  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  objects  of  its  care.  Upon- 
this  I  will  not  dwell.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  on  without  invoking  the  fullest 
measure  of  honor  and  consideration  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  and  disinterested 
eflbrts  of  the  men — and  women,  too — who  have  labored  amid  trials  and  discourage- 
ments to  firmly  plant  this  Association  in  our  midst  upon  sure  foundation.  We  all 
hope  and  expect  that  our  city  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity and  growth.  But  to  my  mind  not  all  the  signs  about-  us  point  more  surely  to- 
real  greatness  than  the  event  which  we  here  celebrate. 

Good  and  pure  government  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  and  progress  of 
every  community. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  this  proud  city,  I  congratulate  aU  my  fellow-citizens 
that  to  day  we  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  an  edifice  which  shall  be  a  beautiful 
adornment,  and,  what  is  more  important,  shall  inclose  within  its  walls  such  earnest 
Christian  endeavors  as  must  make  easier  all  our  eflbrts  to  administer,  safely  and 
honestly,  a  good  municipal  government.  I  commend  the  Young  Men's  Christiatt 
Association  to  the  cheerful  and  generous  support  of  every  citizen,  and  trust  that, 
long  after  the  men  who  have  wrought  so  well  in  establishing  these  foundations 
shall  have  surrendered  lives  well  spent,  this  building  shall  stand  a  monument 
of  well  directed,  pious  labor,  to  shed  its  benign  influence  on'  generations  yet  to- 
come. 

II 

BECEPTION   TO   CARDINAL   GIBBONS.       , 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  January  26, 1887. 
John  I.  Rogers : 

My  Dear  Sir— I  have  received  from  you,  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lic Club  of  Philadelphia,  an  invitation  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be  given  by  the  Club,_ 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  8th,  in  honor  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
The  thoughtfulness  which  prompted  this  invitatioa  is  gratefully  appreciated ;  ani  i 
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regret  that  my  public  duties  here  will  prevent  its  acceptance.  I  should  be  glad  to 
join  in  the  contemplated  expression  of  respect  to  be  tendered  to  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  whose  personal  acquaintance  I 
very  much  enjoy,  and  who  is  so  worthily  entitled  to  the  esteem  of  all  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

I  thank  you  for  the  admirable  letter  which  accompanied  my  invitation,  in- 
which  you  announce  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of  your  Club  "  that  a  good  and  ex- 
emplary Catholic  must  ex  necemtate  rei  be  a  good  and  exemplary  citizen,"  and  that 
"the  teachings  of  both  human  and  Divine  law  thus  merging  in  the  one  word,  duty, 
form  the  only  union  of  Church  and  State  that  a  civil  and  religious  government 
can  recognize." 

I  know  you  will  permit  me,  as  a  Protestant,  to  supplement  this  noble  senti- 
ment by  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  the  same  influence  and  result  follow 
a  sincere  and  consistent  devotion  to  the  teachings  of  every  religious  creed  which  ift- 
based  upon  Divine  sanction. 

A  wholesome  religious  faith  thus  inures  to  the  perpetuity,  the  safety  and  the- 
prosperity  of  our  Republic,  by  exacting  the  due  observance  of  civil  law,  the  preser- 
vation of  public  order  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  all ;  and  thus  are  ita 
adherents  better  fitted  for  good  citizensliip  and  confirmed  in  a  sure  and  steadfast 
patriotism.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  conception  of  duty  to  the  State  which  is 
derived  from  religious  precept  involves  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  which  is- 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  operation  of  the  government  by  the  people.  It  will  be 
a  fortunate  day  for  our  country  when  every  citizen  feels  that  he  has  an  ever  present 
duty  to  perform  to  the  State  which  he  cannot  escape  from  or  neglect  without  being, 
false  to  his  religious  as  well  as  his  civil  allegiance. 

Wishing  for  your  Club  the  utmost  success  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, I  am  yours  sincerely, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

IIL 

LAVrNG  THE  T.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING  COBNER-STOSE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. ,  OCTORER  13,  1887". 

In  the  busy  activities  of  our  daily  life  we  are  apt  to  neglect  instrumentalities- 
which  are  quietly  but  effectually  doing  most  important  service  in  molding  our  na- 
tional character.  Among  these,  and  challenging  but  little  notice  compared  with 
their  valuable  results,  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  scattered  through- 
out our  country.  All  will  admit  the  supreme  importance  of  that  honesty  and  fixed' 
principle  which  rests  upon  Christian  motives  and  purposes,  and  all  will  acknowl- 
edge the  sad  and  increasing  temptations  which  beset  our  young  men  and  lure  them- 
to  their  distruction. 

To  save  these  young  men,  often  times  deprived  of  the  restraints  of  home,  from- 
degradation  and  ruin,  and  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  honor,  these  associations- 
have  entered  the  field  of  Christian  effort  and  are  pushing  their  noble  work.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  subject  of  their  efforts  are  to  be  the  active  men  for  good  or- 
evil  in  the  next  generation,  mere  worldly  prudence  dictates  that  these  associations- 
should  be  aided  and  encouraged. 

Their  increase  and  flourishing  condition  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the  good 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work,  and  demonstrate  that  the  American 
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people  are  not  entirely  lacking  in  appreciation  of  its  value.  Twenty  years  ago,  but 
one  of  these  associations  owned  a  building,  and  that  was  valued  at  only  $11 ,000.  To- 
•4ay  more  than  one  hundred  such  buildings,  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000,  beautify 
the  different  cities  of  our  land  and  beckon  our  young  men  to  lives  of  usefulness. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  to-day  inlaying  the  corner-stone 
■of  another  of  these  edifices  in  this  active  and  growing  city ;  and  I  trust  that  the  en- 
-couragement  given  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  located  here  may  be. 
commensurate  with  its  assured  usefulness,  and  in  keeping  with  the  generosity  and 
intelligence  which  characterize  the  people  of  Kansas  City. 


IV. 

TO   THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  DECEMBER,  1887. 

Mr.  President— I  am  glad  to  meet  so  large  a  delegation  from  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  the  United  States.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  Alliance  to  be  the 
application  of  Christian  rules  of  conduct  to  the  problems  and  exigencies  of  social 
•and  political  life. 

Such  a  movement  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  valuable  results.  All  must 
admit  that  the  reception  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity  reeults  in  the  purest  patri- 
otism, in  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  public  trust,  and  in  the  best  type  of  citizen- 
ship. Those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  government  are  by  this  means  reminded 
that  the  law  of  Glod  demands  that  they  should  be  courageously  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  will  require  of  them  a  strict  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship.  The  people,  too,  are  thus  taught  that  their  happiness 
and  welfare  will  be  best  promoted  by  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  interest  of  a 
conmion  brotherhood,  and  that  the  success  of  a  government  by  the  people  depends 
upon  the  morality,  the  justice  and  the  honesty  of  the  people. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  know  that  your  efforts  are  not  cramped  and  limited 
by  denominational  lines,  and  that  your  credentials  are  found  in  a  broad  Christian 
fellowship.  Manifestly,  if  you  seek  to  teach  your  countrymen  toleration  you  your- 
selves must  be  tolerant ;  if  you  would  teach  them  liberality  for  the  opinions  of  each 
other  you  yourselves  must  be  liberal ;  and  if  you  would  teach  them  unselfish  patri- 
otism you  yourselves  must  be  unselfish  and  patriotic.  There  is  enough  of  work  in 
the  field  you  have  entered,  to  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  believe  in  the 
value  and  efficacy  of  Christian  teaching  and  practice. 

Your  noble  mission,  if  undertaken  in  a  broad  and  generous  spirit,  will  surely 
arrest  the  attention  and  respectful  consideration  of  your  fellow-citizens;  and  your 
endeavors,  consecrated  by  benevolence  and  patriotic  love,  must  exert  a  powerful 
influence  In  the  enlightenment  and  improvement  of  our  people,  in  illustrating  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  in  advancing  the  prosperity  and  great 
ness  of  our  beloved  land. 

V. 

REMARKS    BEFORE    THE   NORTHERN   AND   SOUTHERN   PRESBTERIAN   ASSEMBLIES 
AT   PHILADELPHIA,  MAY  33,  1888. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  opportunity  here  affoided  me  to  meet  the  rep- 
xesentatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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Surely  a  man  never  should  lose  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  reared ;  and  yet  I  will  not  find  fault  with  any  of  you  Who  deem  it  a 
sad  confession  made  when  I  aclcnowledge  that  I  must  recall  the  days  now  long  past 
to  find  my  closest  relation  to  the  grand  and  noble  denomination  which  you  repre- 
sent. I  say  this  because  those  of  us  who  inherit  fealty  to  our  Church  as  I  did  begin 
early  to  learn  those  things  which  make  us  Presbyterians  all  the  days  of  our  lives ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  rigors  of  our  early  teaching,  by  which  we  are  grounded  in 
our  lasting  allegiance,  are  especially  vivid,  and  perhaps  the  best  nmembered.  The 
attendance  upon  church  service  three  times  each  Sunday  and  upon  Sabbath  school 
during  the  noon  intermission  maybe  irksome  enough  to  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  to  be  well  fixed  in  his  memory;  but  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  regretted 
these  things  in  the  years  of  his  maturity.  The  shorter  catechism,  though  thoroughly 
studied  and  learned,  was  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  perfectly  understood,  and  yet  in 
the  stern  labors  and  duties  of  after  life  those  are  not  apt  to  be  the  worst  citizens  who 
were  early  taught  "  what  is  the  chief  end  of  man." 

Speaking  of  these  things  and  in  the  presence  of  those  here  assembled,  the  most 
tender  thoughts  crowd  upon  my  mind — all  connected  with  Presbyterianism  and  its 
teachings.  There  are  present  with  me  now  memories  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
father,  consecrated  to  the  cause,  and  called  to  his  rest  and  his  reward  in  the  midday 
of  his  usefulness;  a  sacred  recollection  of  the  prayers  and  pious  love  of  a  sainted 
mother,  and  a  family  circle  hallowed  and  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Presby- 
terianism. 

I  certainly  cannot  but  express  the  wish  and  hope  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  always  be  at  the  front  in  every  movement  which  promises  the  temporal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  advancement  of  mankind.  In  the  turmoil  and  the  bustle  of  every- 
day life  few  men  are  foolish  enough  to  ignore  the  practical  value  to  our  people  and 
our  country  of  the  church  organizations  established  among  us  and  the  advantage 
of  Christian  example  and  teachings. 

The  field  is  vast  and  the  work  sufficient  to  engage  the  efforts  of  every  sect  and 
denomination ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Church  which  is  most  tolerant 
and  conservative,  without  loss  of  spiritual  strength,  will  soonest  find  the  way  to 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people.  While  we  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting 
that  our  denomination  is  the  best,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  concede  much  that  Is 
good  to  all  other  Churches  that  seek  to  make  men  better. 

I  am  here  to  ereet  the  delegates  of  two  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Oi.e  is  called  "North"  and  the  other  "South."  The  subject  is  too  deep 
and  intricate  for  me,  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  why  this  should  be.  These 
words,  so  far  as  they  denote  separation  and  estrangement,  should  be  obsolete.  In 
the  counsels  of  the  nation  and  in  the  business  of  the  country  they  no  longer  mean 
reproach  and  antagonism.  Even  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  the  North  and  for  the 
South  are  restored  to  fraternity  and  unity.  This  fraternity  and  unity  is  taught  and 
enjoined  by  our  Cnurch.  When  shall  she  herself  be  united  with  all  the  added 
strength  and  usefulness  that  harmony  and  union  ensure  ? 
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THANESGIVING  PROCLAMATIONS  AS  PRESIDENT. 

I. 

ANNUAL  PEOCLAMATION,  1885. 

The  American  people  have  always  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty 
God,  whose  watchful  care  and  guiding  hand  have  been  manifested  in  every  stage  of 
their  national  life— guarding  and  protecting  them  in  time  of  peril,  and  safely  lead- 
ing them  in  the  hour  of  darlsness  and  of  danger. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  nation  thus  favored,  should  on  one  day  in  every 
year,  for  that  purpose  especially  appointed,  publicly  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  return  thanks  to  Him  for  all  Hia  gracious  gifts. 

Therefore  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  d» 
hereby  designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  instant, 
as  a  day  of  public  Thanksgiving  and  prayer ;  and  do  invoke  the  observance  of  the 
same  by  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

On  that  day  let  all  secular  business  be  suspended  ;  and  let  the  people  assemble 
in  their  usual  places  of  worship,  and  with  prayer  and  songs  of  praise,  devoutly 
testify  their  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  all  that  He  ha& 
done  for  us  in  the  year  that  has  passed ;  for  our  preservation  as  a  united  nation  and 
for  our  deliverance  from  the  shock  and  danger  of  political  convulsion;  for  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  for  our  safety  and  quiet  while  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  have  agitated 
and  afflicted  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  for  our  security  against  the  scourge  of 
pestilence,  which  in  other  lands  has  claimed  its  dead  by  thousands  and  flUed  the 
streets  with  mourners ;  for  plenteous  crops  which  reward  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man and  increase  our  nation's  wealth,  and  for  the  contentment  throughout  our 
borders  which  follows  in  the  train  of  prosperity  and  abundance. 

And  let  there  also  be  on  the  day  thus  set  apart,  a  reunion  of  families,  sanctified 
and  chastened  by  tender  memories  and  associations ;  and  let  the  social  intercourse 
of  friends,  with  pleasant  reminiscence  renew  the  ties  of  afiiection  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  kindly  feeling. 

And  let  UB  by  no  means  forget  while  we  give  thanks  and  enjoy  the  comforts 
which  have  crowned  our  lives,  that  truly  grateful  hearts  are  inclined  to  deeds  of 
charity ;  andthit  a  kind  and  thoughtful  remembrance  of  the  poor,  will  double  the 
pleasures  of  our  condition,  and  render  our  praise  and  thanksgiving  more  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

D  one  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  second  day  of  November,  one 
[L.  S.]  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States,  the  one  hundred  and  tenUi. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

By  the  President. 

T.  P.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 
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II. 

ANNUAL   PROCLAMATION,    1886. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  on  a  day  in  each 
year  especially  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  their  Chief  Executive,  to  aclsnowledge 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  and  to  invoke  His  continued  care  and  protection. 

In  observance  of  such  custom,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  November 
instant,  to  be  observed  and  kept  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer. 

On  that  day  let  all  our  people  forego  their  accustomed  employments,  and  as- 
semble in  their  usual  places  of  worship,  to  give  thanks  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
for  our  continued  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  for  a  renewal  of 
business  prosperity  throughout  our  land,  for  the  return  which  has  rewarded  the 
labor  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  for  our  progress  as  a  people  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  great. 

And  while  we  contemplate  the  infinite  power  of  God  in  earthquake,  flood  and 
storm,  let  the  grateful  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  shielded  from  harm  through 
His  mercy,  be  turned  in  sympathy  and  kindness  toward  those  who  have  suffered 
through  His  visitations. 

Let  us  also  in  the  midst  of  our  thanksgiving  remember  the  poor  and  needy  with 
cheerful  gifts  and  alms,  so  that  our  service  may,  by  deeds  of  charity,  be  made 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  November,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand   eight  hundred  and  eighty-six, 

[Seal]  and  nf  tlie  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 

one  hundred  and  eleventh. 


By  the  President. 

T.  P.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


III. 

annual  proclamation,  1887. 

The  goodness  and  the  mercy  of  God  which  have  followed  the  American  people 
during  all  the  days  of  the  past  year  claim  their  grateful  recognition  and  humble 
acknowledgment.  By  His  omnipotent  power  He  has  protected  us  from  war  and  pesti- 
lence, and  from  every  national  calamity;  by  His  gracious  favor  the  earth  has  yielded 
a  generous  return  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  every  path  of  honest  toil 
has  led  to  comfort  and  contentment;  by  His  loving  kindness  the  hearts  of  our  people 
have  been  replenished  with  fraternal  sentiment  and  patriotic  endeavor,  and  by  His 
unerring  guidance  we  have  been  directed  in  the  way  of  national  prosperity. 

To  the  end  that  we  may,  with  one  accord,  testify  our  gratitude  for  all  these 
blessings,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  designate 
and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  next,  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  all  the  people  of  the  land. 
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On  that  day  let  all  secular  work  and  employment  be  suspended,  and  let  our 
people  assemble  in  tbeir  accustomed  places  of  worship  and  with  prayer  and  songs  of 
praise  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  all  that  He  has  done  for  us,  while  we 
humbly  implore  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  a  continuance  of  His  mercy. 

Let  families  and  kindred  be  reunited  on  that  day,  and  let  their  hearts,  filled  with 
kindly  cheer  and  affectionate  reminiscence,  be  turned  in  thankfulness  to  the  source 
of  all  their  pleasures  and  the  Giver  of  all  that  makes  the  day  glad  and  joyous. 

And  in  the  midst  of  our  worship  and  our  happiness  let  us  remember  the  poor, 
the  needy  and  the  unfortunate,  and  by  our  gifts  of  charity  and  ready  benevolence 
let  us  increase  the  number  of  those  who  with  grateful  hearts  shall  join  in  our 
thanksgiving. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  hereunto  afSxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  "Washington  this  twenty- fifth  day  of  October, 
[Seal.]  in   the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
one  hundred  and  twelfth. 

GROVBR  CLEVELAND. 
By  the  President. 

T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 


TO  COMMERCIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

I. 

At  the  oswbgatchie  fair,  ogdensburg,  N.   Y.,  October   5,   1883. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — When  I  received  the  invitation  of  the  president  of 
this  fair  to  be  with  you  to-day,  I  could  hardly  see  my  way  to  accept,  because  I  find 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  called  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
can  scarcely  do  all  that  crowds  upon  me  with  quite  constant  attention.    *        * 

Broad  fields,  well  tilled,  not  only  secure  comfort  and  an  income  to  the  farmer, 
but  build  up  the  commerce  of  the  State  and  easily  supply  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion. None  of  these  things  result  except  by  labor.  This  is  the  magic  wand  whose 
touch  creates  wealth  and  a  great  State.  So  all  of  us  who  work  are,  in  our  Feveral 
ways,  engaged  in  building  to  a  higher  reach  and  nobler  proportions  the  fabric  of  a 
proud  commonwealth.  Those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  join  with  those  who 
toil  from  day  to  day  with  their  hands  in  their  several  occupations,  all  alike  engaged 
in  building  up  and  protecting  the  State. 

The  institution  of  fairs  such  as  this  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  wholesome  and 
beneficial  efiect.  In  addition  to  the  competition  engendered,  which  spurs  to  more 
effort  and  better  methods,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  The  State  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  experiment  in  agri- 
culture, by  establishing  and  maintaining,  at  considerable  expense,  a  farm  for  the 
express  purpose  of  devising  and  proving  the  value  of  new  plans  and  operations  in 
farming.    The  results  are  freely  offered  to  all ;   and  thus  the  farmer  may  gain  a 
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knowledge  of  methods  which  will  render  his  labor  more  profitable  without  the  risk 
of  loss  in  the  time  which  he  himself  might  spend  in  experimeot.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  soil  of  tae  State  of  New  York  is  tilled  well  and  intelligently.  And  still  I 
suppose  much  of  our  farmiug  might  be  improved  by  a  closer  regard  to  successful 
experiment,  and  by  learniug  the  lessons  of  approved  scieace  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. I  do  not  fear,  however,  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  will  stop  short  of  the 
highest  excellenca.     The  people  of  this  State  are  not  given  to  that. 

While  I,  in  this  manner,  urge  you  to  claim  from  the  soil  all  it  has  to  yield,  by 
the  aid  of  intelligent  eflforts  in  its  cultivation,  I  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you 
that,  as  citizens,  you  have  something  else  to  do.  You  have  the  responsibility  or 
citizenship  upon  you,  and  you  should  see  to  it  that  you  do  your  duty  to  the  State, 
not  only  by  Increasing  its  wealth  by  the  cultivation  and  Improvement  of  the  soil, 
but  by  an  intelligent  selection  of  those  who  shall  act  for  you  in  the  enactment  and 
execution  of  your  laws.  Weeds  and  thistles,  if  allowed  in  your  fields,  defeat  your 
toil  and  efforts.  So  abuses  in  the  administration  of  your  government  lead  to  th& 
dishonor  of  your  State,  choke  and  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  waste  their 
substance. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  farm  or  business  never  does  better  than  when  it  is- 
managed  by  its  owner. 

So  it  is  with  your  government.  It  accomplishes  its  purposes  and  operates  well 
only  when  it  is  managed  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  It  was  designed  and 
constructed  to  be  used  in  just  this  way.  None  of  you  would  attempt  to  turn  the 
soil  of  a  field  without  putting  a  strong  hand  on  the  plow.  A  plow  was  constructed 
to  be  thus  operated,  and  it  can  do  its  work  in  no  other  way.  The  machinery  of  the 
government  will  not  do  its  work  unless  the  strong,  steady  bands  of  the  people  are 
put  upon  it.  This  is  not  done  when  the  people  say  that  politics  is  a  disgracefuli 
game,  and  should  be  left  untouched  by  those  having  private  concerns  and  business 
which  engages  their  attention.  This  neglect  serves  to  give  over  the  most  important 
interests  to  those  who.  care  but  little  for  their  protection,  and  who  are  willing  to- 
betray  their  trust  for  their  own  advantage. 

Manifestly,  in  this  matter,  the  people  can  only  act  through  agents  of  their  selec- 
tion. But  that  selection  should  be  freely  and  intelligently  made  by  the  careful  ex- 
ercise of  their  suffrages. 

I  have  said  this  duty  should  not  be  neglected.  A  careless  or  mistaken  per- 
formance may  be  as  fatal  as  neglect. 

All  cannot  personally  know  the  applicants  for  oflSce ;  but  by  careful  inquiry^ 
their  characters  for  fair  dealing  and  honesty,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
fulfilled  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  may  be  discovered  as  well  as  the  ability  they 
have  shown  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  Do  their  neighbors  and  those 
who  know  them  well  trust  them,  and  are  they  willing  to  put  in  their  hands  im- 
portant interests  ?  Are  their  personal  habits  and  their  personal  and  private  rela- 
tions good,  and  pure  and  clean  ? 

I  believe  that  in  the  selection  of  those  who  shall  act  for  the  people  in  the 
government  no  better  rule  can  be  adopted  than  the  one  suggested  by  these  inquiries. 

K  they  are  answered  satisfactorily,  the  people  will  probably  conclude  that  they 
have  found  the  men  they  wish  to  put  in  public  places,  even  though  they  lack  a. 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  wiles  which  tricksters  used  to  deceive  and  mislead. 
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Be  diligent  then  in  your  business,  and  willing  and  anxious  to  improve  and 
expand  it.  This  you  owe  to  yourselves,  to  your  families,  and  to  the  public.  Be 
.also  diligent  and  careful  in  the  performance  of  your  political  duty.  This  you  owe 
none  the  less  to  yourselves  and  to  the  State. 

With  every  obligation  thus  discharged,  your  welfare  and  prosperity  will  be 
secured,  and  you  may  congratulate  yourselves  upon  the  honorable  part  you  bear 
in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  free  and  beneficent  government. 


n. 

AT   THE   AGRICULTUKAL  FAIR,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  OCTOBER   12,  1886. 

Fellow  Citizens  op  Virginia  :  While  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
kind  reception  and  recognize  in  its  heartiness  the  hospitality  for  which  the  peo- 
.ple  of  Virginia  have  always  been  distinguished,  I  am  fully  aware  that  your  dem- 
onstration of  welcome  is  tendered  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  an  incumbent  of 
an  office  which  crowns  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  mother  of  Presidents,  seven  of  whose  sons  have  filled  that  high  office,  to- 
day greets  a  President  who  for  the  first  time  meets  Virginians  upon  Virginia  soil. 

I  congratulate  myself  that  my  first  introduction  to  the  people  of  Virginia  oc- 
curs at  a  time  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  exhibits  of  the  productiveness  and 
prosperity  of  their  State.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  honor  in  her  history,  and 
iowever  much  of  pride  there  may  be  in  her  traditions,  her  true  greatness  is  here 
exemplified.  In  our  sisterhood  of  States  the  leading  and  most  commanding  place 
must  be  gained  and  kept  by  that  commonwealth  which,  by  the  labor  and  intelligence 
■of  her  citizens,  can  produce  the  most  of  those  things  which  meet  the  necessities 
and  desires  of  mankind. 

But  the  full  advantage  of  that  which  may  be  yielded  to  a  State  by  the  toil 
^nd  ingenuity  of  her  people  is  not  measured  alone  by  the  money  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts. The  efforts  and  the  struggles  of  her  farmers  and  her  artisans  not  only  create 
new  values  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  they 
at  the  same  time  produce  rugged,  self  reliant  and  independent  men,  and  cultivate 
that  product  which,  more  than  all  others,  ennobles  a  State — a  patriotic,  earnest 
American  citizenship. 

This  will  flourish  in  every  part  of  the  American  domain.  Neither  drouth  nor 
rain  can  injure  it,  for  it  takes  root  in  true  hearts,  enriched  by  love  of  country. 
There  are  no  new  varieties  in  this  production.  It  must  be  the  same  wherever  seen, 
and  its  quality  is  neither  sound  nor  genuine  unless  it  grows  to  deck  and  beautify  an 
entire  and  united  nation,  nor  unless  it  supports  and  sustains  the  institutions  and 
the  Government  founded  to  protect  American  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  present  Administration  of  the  Government  is  pledged  to  return  for  such  hus- 
bandry not  only  promises,  but  actual  tenders  of  fairness  and  justice,  with  equal 
protection  and  a  full  participation  in  national  achievements.  If  in  the  past  we  have 
been  estranged  and  the  cultivation  of  American  citizenship  has  been  interrupted, 
your  enthusiastic  welcome  of  to- day  demonstrates  that  there  is  an  end  to  such  es- 
trangement, and  that  the  time  of  suspiciou  and  fear  is  succeeded  by  an  era  of  faith 
and  confidence. 

In  such  a  kindly  atmosphere  and  beneath  such  cheering  skies  I  greet  the  people 
•of  Virginia  as  co- laborers  in  the  field  where  grows  the  love  of  our  united  country. 
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Ood  grant  that  in  the  years  to  come  Virginia — the  old  Dominion,  the  mother  of 
Presidents,  she  who  looked  on  the  nation  at  its  birth — may  not  only  increase  "her 
trophies  of  growth  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but  that  she  may  be  among  the 
first  of  all  the  States  in  the  cultivation  of  true  American  citizenship. 

III. 

AT  THE   COMMERCIAL   EXCHANGE,  FHILADELPniA,   SEPTEMBER   16,   1887. 

I  am  glad  I  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  so  large  a  representation  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  well  that  we  should  not  entirely  forget  in  the  midst 
of  our  centennial  jubilee  that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  good  government  tend,  after 
all,  to  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  the  people  and  the  increase  of 
their  trade  and  commerce.  The  thought  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  in  the 
hurry  and  rush  of  business  there  might  well  be  infused  a  little  more  patriotism 
than  we  are  wont  to  see,  and  a  little  more  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  wholesome 
political  sentiment  is  closely  related  not  only  to  the  general  good,  but  to  the  general 
success  of  business.  Of  course  our  citizens  engaged  in  business  are  quick  to  see  the 
bearing  of  any  policy  which  the  Government  may  adopt,  as  it  affects  their  personal 
success  and  their  accumulation.  But  I  would  like  to  see  that  broad  and  patriotic 
sentiment  among  them  which  can  see  beyond  their  peculiar  personal  interests,  and 
which  can  recognize  that  the  advancement  of  the  entire  country  is  an  object  for 
which  they  may  well  strive,  even  sometimes  to  the  diminution  of  their  constantly- 
increasing  profits. 

Must  we  always  look  for  the  political  opinions  of  our  business  men  precisely 
where  they  suppose  their  immediate  pecuniary  advantage  is  found  ?  I  know  how 
vain  it  is  to  hope  for  the  eradication  of  a  selfish  motive  in  all  the  affairs  of  life ;  but  I 
/am  reminded  that  we  celebrate  to-day  the  triumph  of  patriotism  over  selfishness. 
Will  any  one  say  that  the  concessions  of  the  Constitution  were  not  well  made,  or 
that  we  are  not  to-day  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  resulting  from  a  due 
regard  for  all  the  conflicting  interests  represented  by  the  difl'erent  Stales  wliich  were 
united  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  believe  the  complete  benefits  promised  to  the  people  by  our  form  of  govern- 
ment can  only  be  secured  by  an  exercise  of  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  for  each 
■other's  rights  and  interests  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  This  spirit  will  prevail  when 
the  business  men  of  the  country  cultivate  political  thought ;  when  they  cease  to 
eschew  participation  in  political  action, and  when  such  thought  and  action  are  guided 
by  better  motives  than  purely  selfish  and  exclusive  benefit. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  country  where  such  a  condi- 
tion can  be  so  properly  and  successfully  maintained  as  here,  among  the  enlight- 
•ened  and  enterprising  business  men  of  Philadelphia. 

IV. 

BEFORE  THE  MILWAUKEE  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION,   OCTOBER  7,  1887. 

I  feel  like  thanking  you  for  remembering  on  this  occasion  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  for  I  am  sure  you  but  intend  a  respectful  recognition  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  high  office  I,  for  the  time  being,  hold  in  trust  for  you  and  for 
the  American  people.         ^ 
5 
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It  is  a  high  office  because  it  represents  the  sovereignty  of  a  free  and  mighty  peo- 
ple.'* It  is  full  of  solemn  responsibility  and  duty,  because  it  embodies  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  office  on  earth  the  suffrage  and  the  trust  of  such  a  people.  As 
an  American  citizen,  chosen  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  assume  for 
a  time  this  responsibility  and  this  duty,  I  acknowledge  with  patriotic  satisfaction 
your  tribute  to  the  office  which  belongs  to  us  all. 

And  because  it  belongs  to  all  the  people  the  obligation  is  manifest  on  their  part  to 
maintain  a  constant  and  continuous  watchfulness  and  interest  concerning  its  care 
and  operation.  Their  duty  is  not  entirely  done  when  they  have  exercised  their 
suffrage  and  indicated  their  choice  of  the  incumbent.  Nor  is  their  duty  performed 
by  settling  down  to  bitter,  malignant  and  senseless  abuse  of  all  that  is  done  or 
attempted  to  be  done  by  the  incumbent  selected.  The  acts  of  an  administration  should 
not  be  approved  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  repre- 
sents a  political  party ;  but  more  unpatriotic  than  all  others  are  those  who,  having- 
neither  party  discontent  nor  fair  ground  of  criticism  to  excuse  or  justify  their  con- 
duct, rail  because  of  personal  disappointment ;  who  misrepresent  for  sensational  ptir- 
poses,  and  who  profess  to  see  swift  destruction  in  the  rejection  of  their  plans  of  gov- 
ernmental management. 

After  all  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  American  people  will  permit  this  higb 
office  of  president  to  suffer.  There  is  a  patriotic  sentiment  abroad  which,  in  the 
midst  of  all  party  feeling  and  of  party  disappointment,  will  assert  itself  and  will 
insist  that  the  office  which  stands  for  the  people's  will' shall,  in  all  its  vigor,  minister 
to  their  prosperity  and  welfare. 

V. 

new  york  chamber  of  commerce. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  4, 1887. 
Messrs.  Henry  Heniz,  Charles  WatrovA  and  others.  Committee  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  invitations  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
instant.  It  would  certainly  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  occasion 
and  meet  those  who,  to  a  great  extent,  have  in  charge  the  important  business 
interests  represented  in  your  association.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  I  should  derive  profit 
as  well  as  pleasure  from  such  a  meeting. 

Those  charged  by  the  people  with  the  management  of  their  government  can- 
not fail  to  enhance  their  usefulness  by  a  familiarity  with  business  conditions  and 
intimacy  with  business  men,  since  good  government  has  no  more  important  mission 
than  the  stimulation  and  protection  of  the  activities  of  the  country. 

This  relation  between  governments  and  business  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
members  of  such  associations  as  yours  owe  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  people  of 
the  land  a  thoughtful  discharge  of  their  political  obligations,  guided  by  their  prac- 
tical Jsnowledge  of  affairs  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  impressed  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  our  government  a  business  character  and  tendency  free  from  the  diver- 
sion of  passion,  and  unmoved  by  sudden  gusts  of  excitement. 

But  the  most  wholesome  purpose  of  their  political  action  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  an  insistance  upon  their  exclusive  claims  and,  selfish  benefits,  regardless 
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of  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  Inter-dependence  is  so  fully  an  element  in 
our  national  existence  that  a  patriotic  and  generous  heed  to  the  general  good  sense 
will  best  subserve  every  particular  interest. 

1  regret  that  my  official  duties  and  engagements  prevent  the  acceptance  of 
your  courteous  invitation,  and,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  banquet  may  be  a 
most  enjoyable  and  interesting  occasion  to  those  present, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

VL 

"THOUGH    THE    PEOPLE     StJPPORT     THE    GOVERNMENT,    THE    GOVERNMENT    CAN- 
NOT SUPPORT   THE   PEOPLE." 

To  THE  House  of  Represektatives  : 

I  return  without  my  approval  House  bill  number  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
and  three,  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
special  distribution  of  seeds  in  the  drought-stricken  counties  of  Texas,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor.'' 

It  is  represented  that  a  long-continued  and  extensive  drought  has  existed  in 
certain  portions  of  the  State  of  Texas,  resulting  in  a  failure  of  crops  and  consequent 
distress  and  destitution. 

Though  there  has  been  some  difference  in  statements  concerning  the  extent  of 
the  people's  needs  in  the  localities  thus  affected,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
there  has  existed  a  condition  calling  for  relief;  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  already  furnished,  a  donation  of  seed-grain  to  the  farmers 
located  in  this  region,  to  enable  tnem  to  put  in  new  crops,  would  serve  to  avert  a 
continuance  or  return  of  an  unfortunate  blight. 

And  yet  I  feel  obliged  to  withhold  my  approval  of  the  plan  as  proposed  by  this 
bill,  to  indulge  a  benevolent  and  charitable  sentiment  through  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  that  purpose. 

I  can  find  no  warrant  for  such  an  appropriation  in  the  Constitution ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  power  and  duty  of  the  General  Government  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  relief  of  individual  suffering  which  is  in  no  manner  properly 
related  to  the  public  service  or  benefit.  A  prevalent  tendency  to  disregard  the 
limited  mission  of  this  power  and  duty  should,  I  think,  be  steadfastly  resisted,  to  the 
end  that  the  lesson  should  be  constantly  enforced  that  though  the  people  support 
the  Government,  the  Government  should  not  support  the  people. 

The  friendliness  and  charity  of  our  countrymen  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  relieve 
their  fellow- citizens  in  misfortune.  This  Jias  been  repeatedly  and  quite  lately  demonstrated. 
Federal  aid  in  stick  canes  encourages  the  expectation  of  paternal  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  weakens  the  sturdiness  of  our  national  character,  while  it  prevents 
the  indulgence  among  our  people  of  that  kindly  sentiment  and  conduct  which  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

It  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  individual  aid  has  to  some  extent 
already  been  extended  to  the  sufferers  mentioned  in  this  bill.  The  failure  of  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  additional  to  meet  their  remaining 
wants  will  not  necessarily  result  in  continued  distress  if  the  emergency  is  fully  made 
known  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
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It  is  here  suggested  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  annually  directed 
to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase,  propagation  and  distribution  of 
seeds  and  other  things  of  this  description,  two-thkds  of  which  are  upon  the  request 
of  Senators,  Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  supplied  to  them  for  dis- 
tribution among  their  constituents. 

The  appropriation  of  the  current  year  for  this  purpose  is  onehundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  will  probably  be  no  less  in  the  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year. 
I  understand  that  a  large  quantity  of  grain  is  furnished  for  such  distribution,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  free  apportionment  among  their  neighbors  is  a  privilege  which 
may  be  waived  by  our  Senators  and  Representatives. 

If  suflScient  of  them  should  request  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  sf  nd 
their  shares  of  the  grain  thus  allowed  them  to  the  suffering  farmers  of  Texas,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  sow  their  crops,  the  constituents  for  whom  in  theory  this  grain 
is  intended  could  well  bear  the  temporary  deprivation,  and  the  donors  would  expe" 
rience  the  satisfaction  attending  deeds  of  charity. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  February  16, 1887. 


BEFORE  PATRIOTIC  MEETINGS  AND  SOCIETIES. 


IN   PKESENTING    THE    LECTUBEE,  EEV.  FATHER    SHEEHT,  AT    ST.  STEPHEN'S   HALL , 
BUFFALO,  DECEMBEK  5, 1881. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  this  call  to  the  chair.  My  greatest  regret  is  that  I  know  so  little 
of  the  conditions  that  have  given  birth  to  the  Land  League.  I  know  in  a  general 
way  that  it  is  designed  to  secure  to  Ireland  those  just  and  natural  rights  to  which 
Irishmen  are  entitled.  I  understand,  also,  that  these  are  to  be  obtained  by  peaeeful 
measures  and  without  doing  violence  to  any  just  law  of  the  land.  This  should  meet 
with  the  support  and  cou  ntenance  of  every  man  who  enj  oys  the  privilege  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  lives  under  American  laws.  Our  sympathy  is  drawn  out  by  a 
bond  of  common  manhood.  We  are  here  to-night  to  welcome  an  apostle  of  this 
cause,  one  who  can,  from  personal  experience,  recount  the  scenes  of  that  troubled 
isle ;  who  can  tell  us  the  risks  that  are  taken  and  the  pains  that  are  suffered  b}'  those 
who  lead  the  van  in  this  great  movement.  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  Father 
Sheehy  with  you  tonight,  and  I  will  not  delay  the  pleasure  of  his  presentation  to 
you. 

II. 
address  in  ST.   James's  hall,  buffalo,  n.  y.,  when  presiding  at  a  mass 

MEETING   TO  PROTEST  AGAINST   THE  TREATMENT    OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
imprisoned  ABROAD,  APRIL  9,  1883. 

Fellow  Citizens— This  is  the  formal  mode  of  address  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  but  I  think  we  seldom  realize  fully  its  meaning  or  how  valuable  a  thing  it  is 
to  be  a  citizen. 
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From  the  earliest  civilization  to  be  a  citizen  has  been  to  be  a  free  man,  endowed 
"with  certain  privileges  and  advantages,  and  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  the  State. 
The  defense  and  protection  of  personal  rights  of  its  citizens  has  always  been  the 
paramount  and  most  important  duty  of  a  free,  enlightened  government. 

And  perhaps  no  government  has  this  sacred  trust  more  in  its  keeping  than  this 
— the  best  and  freest  of  them  all ;  for  here  the  people  who  are  to  be  protected  are 
the  source  of  those  powers  which  they  delegate  upon  the  express  compact  that  the 
citizen  shall  be  protected.  For  this  purpose  we  chose  those  who  for  the  time  being 
shall  manage  the  machinery  which  we  have  set  up  for  our  defense  and  safety. 

And  this  protection  adheres  to  us  in  all  lands  and  places  as  an  incident  of  citi- 
zenship. Let  but  the  weight  of  a  sacrilegious  hand  be  put  upon  this  sacred  thing, 
and  a  great,  strong  government  springs  to  its  feet  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  native  born  American  citizen  enjoys  his  birthright.  But  when,  in  the  west- 
ward march  of  empire,  this  nation  was  founded  and  took  root,  we  beckoned  to  the 
old  world,  and  invited  hither  its  immigration,  and  provided  a  mode  by  which  those 
who  sought  a  hom«  among  us  might  become  our  fellow-citizens.  They  came  by 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands ;  they  came  and 

Hewed  the  dark  old  wooda  away. 
And  gave  the  virgin  fields  to  day ; 

they  came  with  strong  sinews  and  brawny  arms  to  aid  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  a  new  country ;  they  came  and  upon  our  altars  laid  their  fealty  and  submission ; 
they  came  to  our  temples  of  justice  and  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  renounced 
all  allegiance  to  every  other  State,  potentate  and  sovereignty,  and  surrendered  to  us 
all  the  duty  pertaining  to  such  allegiance.  We  have  accepted  their  fealty  and  in- 
vited them  to  surrender  the  protection  of  their  native  land. 

And  what  should  be  given  them  in  return  ?  JIanifestly,  good  faith  and  every 
dictate  of  honor  demand  that  we  give  them  the  same  liberty  and  protection  here 
and  elsewhere  which  we  vouchsafe  to  our  native-born  citizens.  And  that  this  has 
been  accorded  to  them  is  the  crowning  glory  of  American  institutions. 

It  needed  not  the  statute,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  declaring  that  "  all 
naturalized  citizens  while  in  foreign  lands  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from 
this  governmejjt  the  same  protection  of  persons  and  property  which  is  accorded  to 
native-born  citizens,"  to  voice  the  policy  of  our  nation. 

In  all  lauds  where  the  semblance  of  liberty  is  preserved,  the  right  of  a  person 
arrested  to  a  speedy  accusation  and  trial  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  fundamental  law,  as  it 
is  a  rule  of  civilization. 

At  any  rate,  we  hold  it  to  be  so,  and  this  is,  one  of  the  rights  which  we  under- 
take to  guarantee  to  any  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  our-s,  whether  he  be 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  czar  of  Russia  or  unler  the  pretext  of  a  law  admin- 
istered for  the  benefit  of  the  lauded  aristocracy  of,  England. 

We  do  not  claim  to  make  laws  for  other  countries,  but  we  do  insist  that  what- 
ever those  laws  may  be  they  shall,  in  the  interests  of  hum\n  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  maukind,  so  far  as  they  involve  the  liberty  of  our  citizens,  be  speedily  admin- 
istered. We  have  a  right  to  say,  and  do  say,  that  mere  suspicion  without  exami- 
nation or  trial,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  long  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  of 
America.  Other  nations  luiy  permit  their  citizens  to  be  thus  imprisoned.  Ours 
will  not.     And  this  in  effect  has  been  solemnly  declared  by  statute. 
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We  have  met  here  to-night  to  consider  this  subject  and  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  and  the  reaBons  and  the  justice  of  the  imprisonment  of  certain  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  now  held  in  British  prisons  without  the  semblance  of  a  trial  or  legal  "xam- 
ination.  Our  law  declares  that  the  government  shall  act  in  such  cases.  But  the 
people  are  the  creators  of  the  government. 

The  undaunted  apostle  of  the  Christian  religion  imprisoned  and  perflecuted, 
appealing  centuries  ago  to  the  Roman  law  and  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship 
boldly  demanded  :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a,  man  that  is  a  Roman  and 
uncondemned?" 

ni. 

AT  THE   ANNUAL  SAENGERFEST  IN  BUFFALO,  JULY   16,   1883. 

I  have  come  to  join  my  fellow-townsmen  and  their  visitors  in  the  exercises 
which  inaugurate  a  festival  of  music  and  of  song,  and  a  season  of  social 
enjoyments. 

It  may  be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  no  one  who  has  called  this  his  home,  and 
who  has  enjoyed  a  residence  in  this  beautiful  city,  and  has  learned  the  kindness  of 
its  people,  ever  forgets  these  things,  or  fails  to  experience  a  satisfaction  in  whatever 
adds  to  the  prestige  of  the  city,  and  the  pride  and  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants. 

And  thus  it  is  that  I  am  here  to-night,  at  my  home,  claiming,  as  an  old  citizen 
of  Buffalo,  my  full  share  of  the  pleasure  which  Buffalonians  appropriate  to  them- 
selves on  this  occasion. 

I  am  gl£d  that  aur  State  has  within  its  borders  a  city  containing  sufficient 
German  enterprise  and  enough  of  the  German  love  of  music,  to  secure  to  itself  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  being  selected  as  the  place  where  this  national  festival  is 
held. 

I  desire  to  feel  free,  to-night,  from  official  responsibilities  and  restraint,  and  as 
a  private  citizen,  to  join  in  welcoming  our  guests  to  my  home ;  but  I  will  not  for- 
bear, as  the  executive  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  onbehalf  of  all  its  people, 
to  extend  to  those  here  assembled  from  other  States  a  hearty  greeting. 

At  this  moment  the  reflection  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  that  we  owe  much  to 
the  German  element  among  our  people.  Their  thrift  and  industry  have  added 
immensely  to  our  growth  and  prosperity.  The  sad  and  solemn  victims  of  American 
overwork  may  learn  of  them  that  labor  may  be  well  done,  and  at  the  same  time 
recreation  and  social  enjoyment  have  their  place  in  a  busy  life.  They  have  also 
brought  to  us  their  music  and  their  song,  which  have  done  much  to  elevate,  refine 
and  improve,  and  to  demonstrate  that  nature's  language  is  as  sweet  as  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  music  loving  people  are  not  apt  to  be  a  bad 
people ;  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  occasions  like  this  will  tend  to  make  the 
love  and  cultivation  of  music  more  universal  in  our  land. 

We  hear,  sometimes,  of  the  assimilation  of  the  people  of  different  nationalities, 
who  have  made  their  home  upon  American  soil.  As  this  process  goes  on,  let  the 
German's  love  of  music  be  carefully  included  to  the  end  that  the  best  elements  of 
human  nature  may  be  improved  and  cultivated  and  American  life  be  made  more 
joyous  and  happy. 

I  must  not  detain  you  longer ;  better  things  await  you. 
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To  the  stranger  guest,  I  pledge  a  cordial  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans of  Buffalo.  I  know  the  warmth  of  heart  and  the  kindliness  of  disposition  of 
those  having  you  in  charge,  and  no  other  guaranty  is  needed. 

To  my  fellow  townsmen,  who  have  labored  thus  far  so  faithfully  in  preparation 
for  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  your  most  difficult  and  delicate  worli  will 
not  be  done  until  your  guests  depart,  declaring  the  twenty-third  the  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  Sssngerfest  upon  the  list,  and  confessing  that  the  most  cordial  and 
hospitable  entertainers  are  the  Germans  of  Buffalo. 

IV. 

AT    THE    DIKNER    OP    THE    HIBERNIAN    SOCIETr,    PHILADELPHIA,    SEPTEMBER  17, 
1887 — CENTENNIAL    OP    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

I  should  hardly  think  my  participation  in  the  centennial  celebration  was  satis- 
factory if  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  society 
which,  through  its  antiquity  and  associations,  bears  close  relation  to  the  events  of 
the  time  we  commemorate.  That  you  celebrate  this  occasion  is  a  reminder  of  the 
fact,  that  in  the  troublous  and  perilous  days  of  our  country,  those  whose  names 
stood  upon  your  roll  of  membership  nobly  fought  for  the  cause  of  free  government 
and  for  the  homes  which  they  had  found  upon  our  soil. 

No  society  or  corporation,  I  am  sure,  has  in  its  charter  or  its  traditions  and 
history,  a  better  or  more  valuable  certificate  of  its  patriotic  worth  and  character 
than  you  have,  and  which  is  found  in  the  words  of  Washington,  who  in  1783 
declared  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  this  association  is  the  suc- 
cessor, that  it  "  has  always  been  noted  for  the  firm  adherence  of  its  members  to  the 
glorious  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged."  These  are  priceless  words,  and  they 
render  most  fitting  the  part  which  the  members  of  the  Hibernian  Society  are  to  day 
assuming. 

I  notice  upon  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  your  Secretary  that  one  object 
of  your  society  is  stated  to  be  "  for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland,"  and  this 
leads  me  to  reflect  how  nearly  allied  love  of  country  is  to  a  kindly  humanity,  and 
how  naturally  such  a  benevolent  purpose  of  this  society,  as  the  assistance  and 
relief  of  your  stranger  and  needy  emigrants,  follows  the  patriotism  in  which  it 
had  its  origin. 

Long  may  the  Hibernian  Society  live  and  prosper,  and  long  may  its  benevolent 
and  humane  work  be  prosecuted.  And  when  another  centennial  of  the  Constitution 
is  celebrated,  may  those  who  shall  then  form  its  membership  be  as  fully  inspired 
with  the  patriotism  of  its  history  and  traditions,  and  as  ready  to  join  in  the  general 
felicitation,  as  the  men  I  see  about  me  here. 
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SPEECHES  AT  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS. 
I. 

extract  FKOM   the  oration   of  JAMES  KUSSELL  LOWELL,  AT   THE   250tH   ANNI- 
VERSARY OF   HARVARD   COLLEGE,  NOVEMBER   9,   1886. 

"  Brethren  of  the  Alumni :  It  now  becomee  my  duty  to  welcome  in  your  name  g:uest& 
who  have  come,  some  of  them  so. far,  to  share  our  congratulations  and  hopes  to-day.  I 
cannot  name  them  all  and  give  to  each  his  fitting  phrase.  Thrice  welcome  to  all.  There 
is  one  name  which  it  would  be  indecorous  not  to  make  an  exception  of.  You  all  know  that 
I  can  mean  only  the  President  of  our  country.  His  presence  is  a  signal  honor  to  us  all ;  tsr 
us  all,  I  may  say,  a  personal  gratification. 

"We  have  no  politics  here,  but  the  sons  of  Harvard  all  belong  to  a  party  which  admires 
courage,  strength  of  purpose  and  fidelity  to  duty,  and  which  respects,  wherever  he  be 
found,  the  justum  it  teniicem  propositi  virum^  who  knows  how  to  withstand  the  civium  ardor 
prava  jubentium.  He  has  left  the  helm  of  state  to  be  with  us  here,  and  so  long  as  it  Is 
intrusted  to  his  hands  we  are  sure  that,  should  the  storm  come,  he  will  say  with  Seneca's 
pilot :  '  O,  Neptune,  you  may  save  me  if  you  will,  you  may  sink  me  if  you  will,  but  what- 
ever happens  I  shall  keep  my  rudder  true.' " 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  : 

I  find  myself  to-day  in  a  company  to  which  I  am  much  unused,  and  when  I 
see  the  alumni  of  the  oldest  college  in  the  land  surrounding  in  their  right  of  sonship, 
the  maternal  board  at  which  I  am  but  an  invited  guest,  the  reflection  that  for  me 
there  exists  no  alma  mater  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  regret,  which  is  tempered 
only  by  the  cordiality  of  your  welcome  and  your  reassuring  kindness. 

If  the  fact  is  recalled  that  only  twelve  of  my  twenty-one  predecessors  in  oflSce 
had  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  or  university  education,  a  proof  is  presented  of 
the  democratic  sense  of  our  people,  rather  than  an  argument  against  the  supreme 
value  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  education  in  high  public  positions.  There  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  any  space  or  distance  between  the  walks  of  » 
most  classical  education  and  the  way  that  leads  to  a  political  place.  Any  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  most  learned  and  cultured  of  our  citizens  to  mingle  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  political  activity  to  those  who  have 
but  little  regard  for  student  and  scholar  in  politics,  are  not  favorable  conditions 
under  a  government  such  as  om's,  and  if  they  have  existed  to  a  damaging  extent,. 
very  recent  events  appear  to  indicate  that  the  education  and  conservatism  of  the- 
land  are  to  be  hereafter  more  plainly  heard  in  the  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

Surely  the  splendid  destiny  which  awaits  a  patriotic  effort  in  behalf  of  our 
country  will  be  sooner  reached  if  the  best  of  our  thinkers  and  educated  men  shall 
deem  it  a  solemn  duty  of  citizenship  to  actively  and  practically  engage  in  political 
affairs,  and  if  the  force  and  power  of  their  thought  and  learning  shall  be  willingly 
or  unwillingly  acknowledged  in  party  management. 

If  I  am  to  speak  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  desire  to  mention  a» 
the  inost  pleasant  and  characteristic  feature  of  our  system  of  government  the  near- 
ness of  the  people  to  their  President   and   other   high  officials.    A  close  view 
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afforded  our  citizens  of  the  acts  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  have  intrusted 
their  interests  serves  as  a  regulator  and  check  upon  temptation  and  pressure  in 
office,  and  is  a  constant  reminder  that  diligence  and  faithfulness  are  the  measure  of 
public  duty,  and  such  a  relation  between  President  and  people  ought  to  leave  but 
little  room  in  popular  judgment  and  conscience  for  unjust  and  false  accusations 
and  for  malicious  slanders  invented  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  people's 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  administration  of  their  government. 

No  public  officer  should  desire  to  check  the  utmost  freedom  of  criticism  as  to 
all  official  acts,  but  every  right-thinking  man  must  concede  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  not  be  put  beyond  the  protection  which  American  love  of 
fair  play  and  decency  accords  to  every  American  citizen.  This  trait  of  our 
national  character  would  not  encourage,  if  their  extent  and  tendency  were  fully 
appreciated,  the  silly,  mean,  and  cowardly  lies  that  every  day  are  found  in  th& 
columns  of  certain  newspapers,  which  violate  every  instmct  of  American  manliness 
and  in  ghoulish  glee  desecrates  every  sacred  relation  of  private  life. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  highest  office  that  the  American  people  can  confer  which 
necessarily  makes  their  President  altogether  selfish,  scheming  and  untrustworthy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  duties  which  confront  him  tend  to  a  sober  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility ;  the  trust  of  the  American  people  and  an  appreciation  of  their  mission 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  make  him  a  patriotic  man,  and  the  tales  of 
distress  which  reach  him  from  the  humble  and  lowly  and  needy  and  afflicted  in 
every  corner  of  the  land  cannot  fail  to  quicken  within  him  every  kind  impulse  and 
tender  sensibility. 

After  all,  it  comes  to  this :  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  one  and  all  a. 
sacred  mission  to  perform,  and  your  President,  not  more  surely  than  any  other 
citizen  who  loves  his  country,  must  assume  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  demon- 
stration to  the  world  of  the  success  of  popular  government.  No  man  can  hide  his 
talent  in  a  napkin,  and  escape  the  condemnation  which  his  slothfulness  deserves, 
or  evade  the  stern  sentence  which  his  faithlessness  invites. 

Be  assured,  my  friends,  that  the  privilege  of  this  day,  so  full  of  improvement, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  this  hour,  so  full  of  pleasure  and  cheerful  encouragements, 
will  never  be  forgotten;  and  in  parting  with  you  now  let  me  express  my  earnest: 
hope  that  Harvard's  alumni  may  always  honor  the  venerable  institution  which  has 
honored  them,  and  that  no  man  who  forgets  and  neglects  his  duty  to  American 
citizenship  will  find  his  alma  mater  here. 

II. 

AT  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK,  JULY   13,  1887. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  of  my  standing  here  amonc  those  who  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  Clinton's  existence  as  a  village.  My  recollections  of  the  place  reach 
backward  but  about  thirty-six  years,  and  my  residence  here  covered  a  very  brief 
period.  But  these  recollections  are  fresh  and  distinct  to-day,  and  pleasant  too, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  sombre  coloring. 

It  was  here  in  the  school,  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill,  that  I  began  my  prepara- 
tion for  college  life  and  enjoyed  the  anticipation  of  a  collegiate  education.  We 
had  two  teachers  In  our  school.     One  became  afterwards  a  judge  in  Chicago,  and 
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the  other  passed  through  the  legal  profession  to  the  ministry,  and  within  the  last 
two  years  was  living  farther  West.  I  read  a  little  Latin  with  two  other  boys  in 
the  class.  I  think  I  floundered  through  four  books  of  the  ^Eneid.  The  other  boys 
had  nice  large  modern  editions  of  Virgil,  with  big  print  and  plenty  of  notes  to  help 
one  over  the  hard  places.  Mine  was  a  little  old-fashioned  copy  which  my  father 
used  before  me,  with  no  notes,  and  which  was  only  translated  by  hard  knocks.  I 
believe  I  have  forgiven  those  other  boys  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  allow  me  the 
use  of  the  notes  in  their  books.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  over- 
taken by  any  dire  retribution,  for  one  of  them  is  now  a  rich  and  prosperous  lawyer 
in  Buffalo,  and  the  other  is  a  professor  in  your  college  and  the  orator  of  to-day's 
celebration.  The  strugsjles  with  ten  lines  of  Virgil  which  at  first  made  up  my  daily 
task,  are  amusiog  as  remembered  now  ;  but  with  them  lam  also  forced  to  remem- 
hei  that  instead  of  being  the  beginning  of  the  higher  education  for  which  I  honestly 
longed,  they  occurred  near  the  end  of  my  school  advantages.  This  suggests  a  dis- 
appointment which  no  lapse  of  time  can  alleviate  and  a  deprivation  I  have  sadly 
felt  with  every  passing  year. 

I  remember  Benoni  Butler  and  his  store.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  an  habitual 
poet  or  not,  but  I  heard  him  recite  one  poem  of  his  own  manufacture  which 
-embodied  an  account  of  a  travel  to  or  from  Clinton  in  the  early  days.  I  can  recall 
but  two  lines  of  this  poem,  as  follows : 

"  Paris  Hill  next  came  in  sight ; 
And  there  we  tarriea  over  night." 

I  remember  the  next-door  neighbors,  Doctors  Bissell  and  ScoUard — and  good, 
kind  neighbors  they  were,  too — not  your  cross,  crabbed  kind  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  boy  about.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  drove  very  fine  horses ;  and  for 
that  reason  I  thought  they  must  be  extremely  rich. 

I  don't  know  that  I  should  indulge  further  recollections  that  must  seem  very 
little  like  centennial  history ;  but  I  want  to  establish  as  well  as  I  can  my  right  to  be 
here.  I  might  speak  of  the  college  faculty,  who  cast  such  a  pleasing  though  sober 
shade  of  dignity  over  the  place,  and  who,  with  other  educated  and  substantial 
■citizens,  made  up  the  best  of  social  life.  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  slightly  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  this  condition ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  believe  I  absorbed  a  lasting 
appreciation  of  the  intelligence  and  refinement  which  made  this  a  delightful 
home. 

I  know  that  you  will  bear  with  me,  my  friends,  if  I  yield  to  the  impulse  which 
the  mention  of  home  creates,  and  speak  of  my  own  home  here,  and  how  through 
the  memories  which  cluster  about  it  I  may  claim  a  tender  relationship  to  your 
village.  Here  it  was  that  our  family  circle  entire,  parents  and  children,  lived  day 
after  day  in  loving  and  affectionate  converse ;  and  here,  for  the  last  time,  we  met 
around  the  family  altar  and  thanked  God  that  our  household  was  unbroken  by 
-death  or  separation.  We  never  met  together  in  any  other  home  after  leaving  this, 
and  Death  followed  closely  our  departure.  And  thus  it  is,  that  as  with  advancing 
years  I  survey  the  havoc  Death  has  made,  and  the  thoughts  of  my  early  home  more 
sacred,  the  remembrance  of  this  pleasant  spot,  so  related,  is  revived  and  chastened. 

I  can  only  add  my  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  being  with  you  to-day,  and  wish 
for  the  village  of  Clinton  in  ttie  future  a  continuation  and  increase  of  the  blessings 
■of  the  past. 
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III. 

RESPONSE  TO  TOAST,  "THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,"  AT  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION  OP  THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  VILLAGE  OP  CLINTON,  N.  Y., 
JULY   13,  1887. 

I  am  inclined  to  content  myself  on  this  occasion,  -with  an  acknowledgment  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  compliment  which  you  have  paid  to 
the  ofSce  which  represents  xheir  sovereignty.  But  such  an  acknowledgment  sug- 
gests an  idea  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  for  a  moment. 

That  the  ofiBce  of  President  of  the  United  States  does  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  sixty  millions  of  free  people,  is  to  my  mind  a  statement  full  of  solemnity ;  for  this 
sovereignty  I  conceive  to  be  the  working  out  or  enforcement  of  the  divine  right  of 
man  to  govern  himself  and  a  manifestation  of  God's  plan  concerning  the  human 
race. 

Though  the  struggles  of  political  parties  to  secure  the  incumbency  of  this  office 
and  the  questionable  methods  sometimes  resorted  to  for  its  possession  may  not  be  in 
keeping  with  this  idea,  and  though  the  deceit  practised  to  mislead  the  people  in 
their  choice,  and  its  too  frequent  influence  on  their  suffrage  may  surprise  us,  these 
things  should  never  lead  us  astray  in  our  estimate  of  this  exalted  position  and  its 
value  and  dignity. 

And  though  your  fellow-citizen,  who  may  be  chosen  to  perform  for  a  time  the 
duties  of  this  highest  place  should  be  biidly  selected,  and  though  the  best  attainable 
results  may  not  be  reached  by  his  administration,  yet  the  exactini^  watchfulness  of 
the  people,  freed  from  the  disturbing  turmoil  of  partisan  excitement,  ought  to 
prevent  mischance  to  the  office  which  represents  their  sovereignty,  and  should 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  harm  to  the  State. 

I  by  no  means  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  utmost  care  and  circum- 
spection in  the  selection  of  the  incumbent.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  is  no 
obligation  of  citizenship  that  demands  more  thought  and  conscientious  deliberation 
than  this.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  citizen's  duty  to  the  office  and  its  selected 
incumbent. 

This  duty  is  only  performed  when,  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  people,  the  full 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  is  insisted  on,  and  when,  for  the 
people's  safety,  8  due  regard  for  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  office  is  exacted. 
These  things  should  be  enforced  by  the  manifestation  of  a  calm  and  enlightened 
public  opinion.  But  this  should  not  be  simulated  by  the  mad  clamor  of  disappointed 
interest,  which,  without  regard  for  the  general  good,  or  allowance  for  the  exercise 
of  official  judgment,  would  degrade  the  office  by  forcing  compliance  with  selfish 
demands. 

If  your  President  should  not  be  of  the  people  and  one  of  your  fellow- citizens, 
hfi  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  position,  incapable  of  understanding  the  people's 
wants  and  careless  of  their  desires.  That  he  is  one  of  the  people  implies  that  he  is 
subject  to  human  frailty  and  error.  But  he  should  be  permitted  to  claim  but  little 
toleration  for  mistakes  ;  the  generosity  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  alone  decree  how 
far  good  intentions  should  excuse  his  shortcomings. 

"Watch  well,  then,  this  high  office,  the  most  precioas  possession  of  American 
<!itizenship.    Demand  for  it  the  most  complete  devotion  on  the  part  of  him  to  whose 
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custody  it  may  be  intrusted,  and  protect  it  not  less  vigilantly  against  unworthy 
assaults  from  without. 

Thus  will  you  perform  a  sacred  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  those  who  may 
follow  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  freest  institutions  which  Heaven  has  ever 
vouchsafed  to  man. 

IV. 

AT    THE   CBNTBNNIAIi    CELEBRATION    OF    THE   ADOPTION   OP    THE    CONSTITUTION', 
PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER   17,  1887. 

I  deem  it  a  very  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  participate  in  these  impressive 
exercises. 

Every  American  citizen  should  on  this  centennial  day  rejoice  in  his  citizen- 
ship. 

He  will  not  find  the  cause  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  antiquity  of  his  country, — for 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  his  stands  with  the  youngest.  He  will  not  find  it 
in  the  glitter  and  the  pomp  that  bedeck  a  monarch  and  dazzle  abject  and  servile 
subjects, — for  in  his  country  the  people  themselves  are  rulers.  He  will  not  find  it 
in  the  story  of  bloody  foreign  conquests, — for  his  G-overnment  has  been  content  to 
care  for  its  own  domain  and  people. 

He  should  rejoice  because  the  work  of  framing  our  Constitution  was  completed 
one  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  and  also  because  when  completed  it  established  a 
free  Q-overnment.  He  should  rejoice  because  this  Constitution  and  Government 
have  survived  so  long,  and  also  because  they  have  survived  with  so  many  blessings 
and  have  demonstrated  so  fully  the  strength  and  value  of  popular  rule.  He  should 
rejoice  in  the  wondrous  growth  and  achievements  of  the  past  one  hundred  years, 
and  also  in  the  glorious  promise  of  the  Constitution  through  centuries  to  come. 

We  shall  fail  to  be  duly  tha'nkful  for  all  that  was  done  for  us  one  hundred 
years  ago,  unless  we  realize  the  difiSculties  of  the  work  then  in  hand,  and  the 
dangers  avoided  in  the  task  of  forming  "  a  more  perfect  union  "  between  disjointed 
and  inharmonious  States,  with  interests  and  opinions  radically  diverse  and  stub- 
bornly maintained. 

The  perplexities  of  the  convention  which  undertook  the  labor  of  preparing  our 
Constitution  are  apparent  in  these  earnest  words  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
its  members : 

"  The  small  progress  we  have  made  after  four  or  five  weeks  of  close  attendance 
and  continued  reasonings  with  each  other,  our  different  sentiments  on  almost  every 
question — several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  noes  as  yeas — is,  methinks,  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.  We  indeed 
seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running  about 
in  search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  government, 
and  examined  the  different  forms  of  those  republics  which,  having  been  formed  with 
the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no  longer  exist.  In  this  situation  of  this 
Assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to 
distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  liappened,  sir,  that  we  have  not 
heretofore  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Light  to  illuminate 
our  understandings  ? ' 

And  this  wise  man,  proposing  to  his  fellows  that  the  aid  and  blessing  of  God 
should  be  invoked  in  their  extremity,  declared : 
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"  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  the  truth  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can. 
not  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise 
without  His  aid ?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings  that  'except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  this ; 
and  I  also  believe  that  without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political 
building  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  httle 
partial,  local  interests,  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall 
become  a  reproach  and  by- word  down  to  future  ages;  and,  what  is  worse,  mankind 
may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  governments 
by  human  wisdom  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest." 

In  the  face  of  all  discouragements,  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  labored  on  for 
four  long,  weary  months,  in  alternate  hope  and  fear, butalways  with  rugged  resolve, 
never  faltering  In  a  sturdy  endeavor  sanctifled  by  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  value  to 
posterity  of  their  success,  and  always  with  unflinching  faith  in  the  principles  which 
make  the  foundation  of  a  government  by  the  people. 

At  last  their  task  was  done.  It  is  related  that  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  occu- 
pied by  Washington  as  the  president  of  the  Convention  a  sun  was  painted,  and  that 
as  the  delegates  were  signing  the  completed  Constitution  one  of  tbem  said :  "  I 
have  often  and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  in  the  solicitude  of  my  hopes 
and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President  without  being  able  to 
tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting.  But  now  at  length  I  know  that  it  is  a  rising 
and  not  a  setting  sun." 

We  stand  to-day  on  the  spot  where  this  rising  sun  emerged  from  political  night 
and  darkness ;  and  In  its  own  bright  medium  light  we  mark  its  glorious  way. 
Clouds  have  sometimes  obscured  its  rays,  and  dreadful  storms  have  made  us  fear; 
but  God  has  held  it  in  its  course,  and  through  its  life-giving  warmth  has  performed 
His  latest  miracle  in  the  creation  of  this  wondrous  land  and  people. 

As  we  look  down  the  past  century  to  the  origin' of  our  Constitution,  as  we  con- 
template its  trials  and  its  triumphs,  as  we  realize  how  completely  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based  have  met  every  national  peril  and  every  national  need,  how 
•devoutly  should  we  confess,  with  Franklin,  "  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men ; " 
and  how  solemn  should  be  the  reflection  that  to  our  hands  is  committed  this  ark  of 
the  people's  covenant,  and  that  ours  is  the  duty  to  shield  it  from  impious  hands. 
We  receive  it  sealed  with  the  tests  of  a  century-  It  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the 
past ;  and  in  all  the  future  years  it  will  be  found  suflicient  if  the  American  people 
are  true  to  their  sacred  trust. 

Another  centennial  day  will  come,  and  millions  yet  unborn  will  inquire  con- 
cerning our  stewardship  and  the  safety  of  their  Constitution.  God  grant  that  they 
m»y  find  it  unimpaired ;  and  as  we  rejoice  in  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  those 
who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  may  others  who  follow  us  rejoice  in  our  fidelity 
and  in  our  jealous  love  for  constitutional  liberty. 
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V. 

EESPONSB  TO  THE  TOAST,  "THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,"  AT  THE 
DINNER  QIVBN  BY  THE  EISTORICAl  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, SEPTEMBER,  17,  1887,  DURING  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
ADOPTION  OF   THE  CONSTITUTION. 

On  sucli  a  day  as  this,  and  in  the  atmosphere  that  now  surrounds  him,  I  feel  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  thoughtfully  modest  and  humble. 
The  great  oflBce  he  occupies  stands  to-day  in  the  presence  of  its  maker ;  and  it  is 
especially  fitting  for  this  servant  of  the  people  and  creature  of  the  Constitution, 
amid  the  impressive  scenes  of  this  centennial  occasion,  by  a  rigid  self-examination 
to  be  assured  concerning  his  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  existence. 
He  will  find  that  the  rules  prescribed  for  his  guidance  require  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  not  the  intellect  or  attainments  which  vrould  raise  him  far  above 
the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  plain  people  of  the  land,  but  rather  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  condition,  and  sympathy  with  their  wants  and  needs  as  wiU  bring 
him  near  to  them.  And  though  he  may  be  almost  appalled  by  the  weight  of  his 
responsibility  and  the  solemnity  of  his  situation,  he  cannot  fail  to  find  comfort  and 
encouragement  in  the  success  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  wrought  from  their 
simple,  patriotic  devotion  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Surely  he  may 
hope  that,  if  reverently  invoked,  the  spirit  which  gave  the  Constitution  life  will  be 
sufficient  for  its  successful  operation  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  beneficial  pur- 
poses. 

Because  they  are  brought  nearest  to  the  events  and  scenes  which  marked  the 
birth  of  American  institutions,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  should  of  all  oui  citizens 
be  more  imbued  with  sentiments  of  the  broadest  patriotism.  The  first  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  here,  and  Philadelphia  still  has  in 
her  keeping.  Carpenter's  Hall,  Independence  Hall  and  its  bell,  and  the  grave  of 
Franklin. 

As  I  look  about  me  and  see  here  represented  the  societies  that  express  so 
largely  the  culture  of  Philadelphia,  its  love  of  art,  its  devotion  to  science,  its  regard 
for  the  broadest  knowledge,  and  its  studious  care  for  historical  research — societies 
some  of  which  antedate  the  Constitution — I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  notable  company. 
To  you  is  given  the  duty  of  preserving  and  protecting  for  your  city,  for  all  your 
fellow-countrymen,  and  for  mankind,  the  traditions  and  the  incidents  related  to  the 
establishment  of  the  freest  and  best  government  ever  vouchsafed  to  man.  It  is  a 
sacred  trust,  and  as  time  leads  our  Government  further  and  further  from  the  date 
of  its  birth,  may  you  solemnly  remember  that  a  nation  exacts  of  you  that  these 
traditions  and  incidents  shall  never  be  tarnished  nor  neglected,  but  that,  brightly 
burnished,  they  may  always  be  held  aloft,  fastening  the  gaze  of  a  patriotic  people 
and  keeping  alive  their  love  and  reverence  for  the  Constitution. 
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AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUES. 

I. 

UNVEILING   OP  THE  BARTHOLDI   6TATUE  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  28,  1886. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  accept  with  gratitude  from  their  brethren  of 
the  French  R«)ublic  the  grand  and  completed  work  of  art  we  here  inaugurate. 

This  toMh  of  the  affection  and  consideration  of  the  people  of  France  demon- 
strates the  kinship  of  republics,  and  conveys  to  us  the  assurance  that  in  our  efforts 
to  commend  to  mankind  the  excellence  of  a  government  resting  upon  popular  will, 
we  still  have  beyond  the  American  continent,  a  steadfast  ally. 

We  are  not  here  to  day  to  bow  before  the  representation  of  a  fierce  and  warlike 
god,  filled  with  wrath  and  vengeance,  but  we  joyously  contemplate  instead,  our  own 
deity  keeping  watch  and  ward  before  the  open  gates  of  America,  and  greater  than  all 
that  have  been  celebrated  in  ancient  song.  Instead  of  grasping  in  her  hand  thunder- 
bolts of  terror  and  of  death,  she  holds  aloft  the  light  which  illumines  the  way  to 
man's  enfranchisement. 

We  will  not  forget  that  liberty  has  here  made  her  home;  nor  shall  her  chosen 
altar  be  neglected.  Willing  votaries  will  constantly  keep  a'ive  its  fires,  and  these 
shall  gleam  upon  the  shores  of  our  sister  republic  in  the  East.  Reflected  thence 
and  joined  with  answering  rays,  a  stream  of  light  shall  pierce  the  darkuMs  of  ignor- 
ance and  man's  oppression,  until  liberty  enlightens  the  world. 


II. 

UNVEILING    OP    THE    GARFIELD    STATDE    AT    WASHINGTON,    D.   C, 

MAY  13,  1887. 
Fellow  Citizens  : 

In  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion.  I  hereby  accept, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  this  completed  and  beautiful  statue. 

Amid  the  interchange  of  fraternal  greetings  between  the  survivors  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  their  former  foes  upon  the  battle-field,  and  while  the  Union 
General  and  the  people's  President  awaited  burial,  the  common  grief  of  these  mag- 
nanimous soldiers  and  mourning  citizens  found  expression  in  the  determination  to 
erect  this  tribute  to  American  greatness;  and  thus  to  day  in  its  symmetry  and 
beauty,  it  presents  a  sign  of  animosities  forgotten,  an  emblem  of  a  brotherhood 
redeemed,  and  a  token  of  a  nation  restored. 

Monuments  and  statues  multiply  throughout  the  land,  fittingly  illustrative  of 
the  love  and  affection  of  our  grateful  people  and  commemorating  brave  and  patri- 
otic sacrifices  in  war,  fame  in  peaceful  pursuits,  or  honor  in  public  station. 

But  from  this  day  forth,  there  shall  stand  at  our  seat  of  Government  this  statue 
of  a  distinguished  citizen,  who  in  his  life  and  services  combined  all  these  things  and 
more,  which  challenge  admiration  in  American  character — loving  tenderness  in 
every  domestic  relation,  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  fame  and  distinction  in  our 
halls  of  legislation,  and  the  highest  honor  and  dignity  in  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
the  nation. 
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This  stately  effigy  shall  not  fail  to  teach  every  beholder  that  the  source  of 
American  greatness  is  confined  to  no  condition,  nor  dependent  alone  for  its  growth 
and  development  upon  favorable  surroundings.  The  genius  of  our  national  life 
beckons  to  usefulness  and  honor  those  in  every  sphere,  and  offers  the  highest  prefer- 
ment to  manly  ambition  and  sturdy,  honest  effort  chastened  and  consecrated  by 
patriotic  hopes  and  aspirations.  As  long  as  this  statue  stands,  let  it  be  proudly 
remembered  that  to  every  American  citizen  the  way  is  open  to  fame  and  station, 

«ntil  he — 

"  Moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  plUar  of  a  People's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  World's  desire. " 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  it  also  teaches  our  people  a  sad  and  distressing  lesson  ; 
and  the  thoughtful,  citizen  who  views  its  fair  proportions  cannot  fail  to  recall  the 
tragedy  of  a  death  which  brought  grief  and  mourning  to  every  household  in  the 
land.  But  while  American  citizenship  stands  aghast  and  affrighted  that  murder 
and  assasination  should  lurk  in  the  midst  of  a  free  people  and  strike  down  the  head 
of  their  Government,  a  fearless  search  and  the  discovery  of  the  origin  and-  hiding- 
place  of  these  hateful  and  unnatural  things,  should  be  followed  by  a  solemn  resolve 
to  purge  forever  from  our  political  methods  and  from  the  operation  of  our  Grovem- 
ment ,  the  perversions  and  misconceptions  which  give  birth  to  passionate  and  bloody 
thoughts. 

If  from  this  hour  our  admiration  for  the  bravery  and  nobility  of  American 
manhood  and  our  faith  in  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  American  citizenship 
be  renewed,  if  our  appreciation  of  the  blessing  of  a  restored  Union  and  love  for  our 
Government  be  strengthened,  and  if  our  watchfulness  against  the  dangers  of  a  mad 
chase  after  partisan  spoils  be  quickened,  the  dedication  of  this  statue  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  vain. 


LETTERS  TO  SOLDIERS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I. 

letteb  written  to  the  reunion  op  union  and  ex-confederate  soldiers 

at   GETTYSBURG,  JULY  3,   1887. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Wa»Mngton,  June  34, 1887. 

My  Dear  Sib  :  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  attend,  as  a  guest  of  the 
Philadelphia  Brigade,  a  re-uuion  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  of  Pickett's  Division  who 
survived  their  terrible  charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  those  of  the  Union  Army  still  liv- 
ing, by  whom  it  was  heroically  resisted. 

The  fraternal  meeting  of  these  soldiers  upon  the  battle-field  where  twentv-four 
years  ago,  in  deadly  affray,  they  fiercely  sought  each  other's  lives,  where  they  saw 
their  comrades  fall,  and  where  all  their  thoughts  were  of  vengeance  and  destruction, 
will  illustrate  the  generous  impulse  of  brave  men  and  their  honest  desire  for  peace 
and  reconciliation. 
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The  friendly  assaults  there  to  be  made  will  be  resistless,  because  inspired  by 
American  chivalry;  and  its  ri  suits  will  be  glorious,  because  conquered  hearts  will 
be  Us  trophies  of  success.  Thereafter  this  battle  field  will  be  consecrated  by  a 
victory  which  shall  presage  the  end  ot  the  bitterness  of  strife,  the  exposure  of  the 
msincenly  which  conceals  hatred  by  professions  of  kindness,  the  condemnation  of 
frenzied  appeals  to  passion  for  unworthy  purposes,  and  the  beating  down  of  all  that 
stands  m  the  way  of  the  destiny  of  our  united  country. 

While  those  who  fought  and  who  have  so  much  to  forgive  lead  in  the  pleasant 
ways  of  peace,  how  wicked  appear  the  tralfic  in  sectional  hate  and  the  betrayal  of 
patriotic  sentiment. 

It  surely  cannot  be  wrong  to  desire  the  settled  quiet  which  lights  for  our  entire 
country  the  path  to  prosperity  and  greatness;  nor  need  the  lessons  of  the  war  be 
forgotten  and  its  results  jeopardized  in  the  wish  for  that  genuine  fraternity  which 
ensures  national  pride  and  glory. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  and  be  with  you  at  that  interest- 
ing reunion,  but  other  arrangements  already  made  and  uiy  ofllcial  duties  here  will 
prevent  my  doing  so.  . 

Hoping  that  the  occasion  will  be  as  successful  and  useful  as  its  promoters  can 
desire, 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND, 
Mb.  John  W.  Fkazieb, 

Secretary,  &c. 

IL 
to  matob  fbanci8,  op  st.  louis. 

Executive  Mansion,     > 
Washington,  July  4,  1887.  f 
Hon.  David  R.  Fb-aneis,  Mayor  and  Chairman. 

My  Deab  Sib  : 
When  I  received  the  extremely  cordial  and  gratifying  invitation  from  the  cit- 
izens of  St.  Louis,  tendered  by  a  number  of  her  representative  men,  to  visit  that 
city  during  the  national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I  had 
been  contemplating  for  some  time  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  that  organ- 
ization to  the  same  effect,  and  had  considered  the  pleasure  which  it  would  afford 
me,  if  it  should  be  possible,  to  meet  not  only  members  of  the  Grand  Army,  but  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  in  the  West  which  the  occasion  would  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  visit.  The  exactions  of  my  public  duties  I  felt  to  be  so  uncertain, 
however,  that,  when  first  confronted  by  the  delegation  of  which  you  were  the  head, 
I  expected  to  do  no  more  at  that  time  than  to  promise  the  consideration  of  the 
double  invitation  tendered  me,  and  express  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  accept 
the  same  thereafter,  if  possible.  But  the  cordiality  and  sincerity  of  your  presenta- 
tion, reinforced  by  the  heartiness  of  the  good  people  who  surrounded  you,  so 
impressed  me  that  I  could  not  resist  the  leeling  which  prompted  me  to  assure  you  on 
the  spot  that  I  would  be  with  you  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the  time 
designated,  if  nothing  happened  in  the  meantime  to  absolutely  prevent  my  leaving 
Washington. 
6 
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Immediately  upon  the  public  announcement  of  this  conclusion,  expressions 
emanating  from  certain  important  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic> 
and  increasing  in  volume  and  virulence,  constrained  me  to  review  my  acceptance 
of  these  invitations. 

The  expressions  referred  to  go  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  I  would  be  an 
unwelcome  guest  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  national  encampment.  This  state- 
ment is  based,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  upon  certain  official  acts  of  mine,  involving 
important  public  interests,  done  under  the  restraints  and  obligations  of  my  oath  of 
office,  which  do  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  wishes  of  some  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  organization,  founded  upon  patriotic  ideas,  com- 
posed very  largely  of  men  entitled  to  lasting  honor  and  consideration,  and  whose 
crowning  glory  it  should  be  that  they  are  American  citizens  as  well  as  veteran 
soldiers,  deems  it  a  part  of  its  mission  to  compass  any  object  or  purpose  by  attempt- 
ing to  imtimidate  the  executive  or  coerce  those  charged  with  making  and  executing 
the  laws.  And  yet  the  expressions  to  which  I  have  referred  indicate  such  a  preva- 
lence of  unfriendly  feeling  and  such  a  menace  to  an  occasion  which  should  be 
harmonious,  peaceful  and  cordial,  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 

I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  act  of  mine  which 
should  make  me  fear  to  meet  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic,  or  any  other  assem- 
blage of  my  fellow-citizens.  The  account  of  my  official  stewardship  is  always 
ready  for  presentation  to  my  countrymen. 

I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  failed  to  confess,  while  disclaiming  all  resentment, 
that  I  have  been  hurt  by  the  unworthy  and  wanton  attacks  upon  me  growing  out 
of  this  matter,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  my  actions  and  motives  have  been 
misrepresented  both  publicly  and  privately,  for  which,  however,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  as  a  body,  is  by  no  means  responsible. 

The  threats  of  personal  violence  and  harm  in  case  I  undertook  the  trip  in 
question,  which  scores  of  misguided,  unbalanced  men  under  the  stimulation  of 
excited  feeling  have  made,  are  not  even  considered. 

Rather  than  abandon  my  visit  to  the  West  and  disappoint  your  citizens,  I 
might,  if  I  alone  were  concerned,  submit  to  the  insults  to  which  it  is  quite  openly 
asserted  I  would  be  helplessly  subjected  if  present  at  the  encampment ;  but  I  should 
bear  with  me  there  the  people's  highest  office,  the  dignity  of  which  I  must  protect ; 
and  I  believe  that  neither  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  an  organization,  nor 
anything  like  a  majority  of  its  members,  would  ever  encourage  any  scandalous 
attacks  upon  it. 

If,  however,  among  the  membership  of  this  body  there  are  some,  as  certainly 
seems  to  be  the  case,  determined  to  denounce  me  and  my  official  acts  at  the  national 
encampment,  I  believe  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  unrestrained  by  my  pres- 
ence as  a  guest  of  their  organization,  or  as  a  guest  of  the  hospitable  city  in  which 
their  meeting  is  held. 

A  number  of  Grand  Army  posts  have  signified  their  intention,  I  am  informed, 
to  remain  away  from  the  encampment  in  case  I  visit  the  city  at  that  time.  Without 
considering  the  merits  of  such  an  excuse,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
such  non-attendance.  The  time  and  place  of  the  encampment  were  fixed  long  before 
my  invitations  were  received.    Those  desiring  to  participate  in  its  proceedings 
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should  be  first  regarded,  and  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  their 
intentions. 

Another  consideration  of  more  importance  than  all  others  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  fact  was  referred  to  by  you  when  you  verbally  presented  the  invitation  of  the 
-citizens  of  St.  Louis,  that  the  coming  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  would  be  the  first  held  in  a  Southern  State.  I  suppose  this  fact  was  men- 
tioned as  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  fraternal  feeling  fast  gaining  ground  through, 
out  the  entire  land  and  hailed  by  every  patriotic  citizen  as  an  earnest  that  the 
Union  has  really  and  in  fact  been  saved  in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  all  the  benefits 
it  vouchsafes  to  a  united  people. 

I  canno  t  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  the  least  discord  on  this  propitious  occa- 
sion might  retard  the  progress  of  the  sentiment  of  the  common  brotherhood  which 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  has  so  good  an  opportunity  to  increase  and  foster, 
I  certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  such  discord  in  any  event  or  upon  any 
pretext. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  are  entitled  to  this  unre- 
served statement  of  the  conditions  which  have  constrained  me  to  forego  my  con- 
templated visit,  and  to  withdraw  my  acceptance  of  your  invitation.  My  presence 
in  your  city  at  the  time  you  have  indicated  can  be  of  but  little  moment  compared 
with  the  importance  of  a  cordial  and  harmonious  entertainment  of  your  other 
guests. 

I  assure  you  that  I  abandon  my  plan  without  the  least  personal  feeling,  except 
regret,  constrained  thereto  by  a  sense  of  duty,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  any 
embarrassment  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  or  their  expected  guests,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  sincere  and  unaffected  liindness  of  your  citizens. 

Hoping  the  encampment  may  be  an  occasion  of  much  usefulness  and  that  its 

proceedings  may  illustrate  the  highest  patriotism  of  American  citizenship,  I  am 

vours,  very  sincerely, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


ESTIMATES  OF  PUBLIC  MEN. 


THE   CHABACTER   op   ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4,  1886.  j 

To  Eon.  Allen  Q.  Thurman,  (Airman,  &e. 

My  Dear  Sib  :  I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  re-union  of  the  Jackson  Club,  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  inst. 

My  official  duties  here  will  prevent  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation  so  kindly 
tendered,  but  I  beg  to  assure  the  Club  that  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  re-union, 
-which  are  expressed  in  the  note  of  the  committee,  meet  with  my  cordial  and  sincere 
approval. 

I  should  be  most  pleased  to  be  one  of  those  who,  on  that  occasion,  will  con- 
gratulate the  friends  of  good  government  on  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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for  I  believe  that  the  application  of  the  true  and  pure  principles  of  that  pollticaE 
faith  must  result  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  proposed,  I  learn,  to  consult  together  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
accomplishment  of  "  the  greatest  good  to  our  people  "  can  best  be  aided  and  assisted. 
No  higher  or  more  sacred  mission  was  ever  intrusted  to  a  party  organization,  and  T 
am  convinced  that  it  will  be  honestly  and  faithfully  performed  by  a  close  sympathy 
with  the  people  in  their  wants  and  needs,  by  a  patriotic  endeavor  to  quicken  their 
love  and  devotion  for  American  institutions,  and  by  an  earnest  effort  to  enlarge 
their  apprehensions  and  realizations  of  the  benefits  which  the  wise  and  unselfish, 
administration  of  a  free  government  will  secure  to  them. 
Yours  very  truly. 


GROVBR  CLEVELAND. 


IL 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  J.   TILDEN. 


Executive  Mansion,  }; 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  3,  1888.  ) 
Wiiliam  A.  Purey,  Esq.,  Chairman,  etc. 

My  Deab  Sik  :  I  acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks  the  invitation  extended' 
to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Kings  County  Democratic  Club  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be 
given  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  on  the  9th  instant,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

I  indulge  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  belief  that  this  invita- 
tion is  not  a  mere  formal  compliment  tendered  to  me  in  fulfillment  of  customary- 
propriety,  but  that  it  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  genuine  kindness  of  the  people- 
and  my  political  friends  of  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County,  which  has  more  than  once- 
during  my  public  life  been  heartily  manifested. 

Entertaining  this  belief,  I  know  that  its  expression  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  assure  you  that  I  would  gladly  accept  your  invitation  if  it  were  possible^ 
I  am  not  only  certain  that  at  your  banquet  I  should  be  among  true  and  stead- 
fast friends,  but  that  the  occasion  and  its  prevailing  spirit  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
every  participant  with  new  strength  and  increased  patriotism  and  courage. 

The  birthday  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  is  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  Democracy  of 
Kings  County,  for  he  found  there  in  all  his  efforts  to  reform  the  public  service  and 
to  reinstate  his  party  in  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  firm  and  staunch 
friends,  never  wavering  in  their  willing  and  effective  support.  Let  these  friends 
now  remind  all  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  patriotic  and  useful  career  of  their 
honored  and  trusted  leader,  and  let  every  one  professing  his  political  faith  proclaim 
the  value  of  his  teachings.  He  taught  the  limitation  of  Federal  power  under  the- 
Constitution,  the  absolute  necessity  of  public  economy,  the  safety  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency, honesty  in  public  place,  the  responsibility  of  public  servants  to  the  people, 
care  for  those  who  toil  with  their  hands,  a  proper  limitation  of  corporate  privileges 
and  a  reform  in  the  Civil  Service. 

His  was  true  Democracy.  It  led  him  to  meet  boldly  every  public  issue  as  it 
rose.  With  his  conception  of  political  duty  he  thought  it  never  too  early  and  never 
too  late  to  give  battle  to  vicious  doctrines  and  corrupt  practices.    He  believed  that 
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ijjure  and  sound  Democracy  flourished  and  grew  in  open,  bold  and  honest  cham- 
pionship of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  that  it  but  feebly  lived  upon  deceit, 
false  pretenses  and  fear. 

And  he  was  right.  His  success  proved  him  right,  and  proved,  too,  that  the 
American  people  appreciate  a  courageous  struggle  in  their  defense. 

I  should  certainly  join  you  in  recalling  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  this 
illustrious  Democrat  on  the  anniversaiy  of  his  birth,  if  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
■social  events  connected  with  my  official  life  an  important  one  had  not  been 
appointed  to  talse  place  on  the  evening  of  your  banquet.  This  necessarily  detains 
me  here. 

Hoping  that  your  celebration  will  be  very  successful  and  full  of  profitable 
■enjoyment,  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

III. 
the  career  of  henry  ward  beecher. 

ExBCDTivE  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  22, 1888.  \ 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Beecher  : 

I  have  been  asked  to  furnish  a  contribution  to  a  proposed  memorial  of  your  late 
husband. 

While  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  anything  I  might  prepare  would  be 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  eloquent  and  beautiful  tributes  which  are  sure  to  be 
tpreseated,  this  request  spurs  to  action  my  desire  and  intention  to  express  to  you 
more  folly  than  I  have  yet  doue,  my  sympathy  in  your  affliction  and  my  appreciation 
of  my  own  and  the  country's  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Beecher. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  repeatedly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
■in  his  own  pulpit.  His  warm  utterances,  and  the  earnest  interest  he  displayed  in  the 
practical  things  related  to  useful  living,  the  hopes  he  inspired,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  relieved  the  precepts  of  Christianity  from  gloom  and  cheerlessness,  made 
me  feel  that,  though  a  stranger,  he  was  my  friend.  Many  years  afterward  we  came 
to  know  each  other;  and  tince  that  time  my  belief  in  his  friendship,  based  upon 
acquaintance  and  personal  contact,  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  the  greatest  satis" 
faction. 

His  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart,  so  far  as  they  were  manifested,  in  his  per- 
sonal life  and  in  his  home,  are  sacred  to  you  and  to  your  grief;  but  so  far  as  they 
gave  color  and  direction  to  his  teachings  and  opinions,  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
gratitude  and  congratulation  on  the  part  of  every  American  citizen.  They  caused 
him  to  take  the  side  of  the  commou  people  in  every  discussion.  He  loved  his  fellows 
in  their  homes;  he  rejoiced  in  their  contentment  and  comfort,  and  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  daily  hardships  and  trials.  As  their  champion  he  advocated  in  all 
things  the  utmost  regulated  and  wholesome  liberty  and  freedom.  His  sublime  faith 
in  the  success  of  popular  government  led  him  to  trust  the  people,  and  to  treat  their 
errors  and  misconceptions  with  generous  toleration.  An  honorable  pride  in  American 
citizenship,  when  guided  by  the  teachings  of  religion,  he  believed  to  be  a  sure 
guaranty  of  a  splendid  national  destiny.  I  never  met  him  without  gaining  some  • 
ithing  from  his  broad  views  and  wise  reflections. 
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Your  personal  affliction  in  his  deatti  stands  alone,  in  its  magnitude  and  depth. 
But  thousands  wish  that  their  sense  of  loss  might  temper  your  grief,  and  that  they^ 
by  showing  your  sorrow,  might  lighten  it. 

Such  kindly  assurances  and  your  realization  of  the  high  and  sacred  mission 
accomplished  in  your  husband's  useful  life,  furnish  all  this  world  can  supply  of 
comfort !  but  your  faith  and  piety  will  not  fail  to  lead  you  to  a  higher  and  better 
source  of  consolation.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


IV. 

tribute  to  general  p.  h.  sheridan,  august  6,  1888. 

Executive  Mansion,        ) 
Washington,  August  6,  1888. ) 
To  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Sepresentatiim  : 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  death  of  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  general  of  the  army,  which 
occrreud  at  a  late  hour  last  night  at  his  summer  home,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  death  of  this  valiant  soldier  and  patriotic  son  of  the  Republic,  though 
his  long  illness  has  been  regarded  with  anxiety,  has  nevertheless  shocked  the 
country  and  caused  universal  grief 

He  had  established  for  himself  a  stronghold  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-coun 
trymen,  who  soon  caught  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  his  soldierly  devotion 
and  heroic  temper. 

His  intrepid  courage,  his  steadfast  patriotism  and  the  generosity  of  his  nature 
inspired  with  peculiar  warmth  the  admiration  of  all  the  people. 

Above  his  grave  affection  for  the  man  and  pride  in  his  achievements  will  strug- 
gle for  mastery,  and  too  much  honor  cannot  be  accorded  to  one  who  was  so  richly 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  make  his  death  a  national  loss. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


CIVIL   SERVICE   REFORM. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 


CONSISTENT   RECORD   OP   GROVER    CLEVELAND  ON   THIS    QUES- 
TION DURING  HIS  WHOLE  PUBLIC   CAREER. 


Speeches,  Letters  and  Official  Messages  in  which  He  Has 
Uniformly  Advocated  a  Reformed  Civil  Servim. 


I. 

PROM   THE   LETTER  ACCEPTING  THE    NOMINATION  FOR  GOVERNOR   OF   THE   STATE 
OP  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER   7,  1882. 

Public  oflacers  are  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  people  to  execute  laws  ■which 
the  people  have  made,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  Constitution  which  they  have 
established.  Hence  the  interference  of  officials  of  any  degree,  and  whether  state 
or  federal,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  controlling  the  popular,  wish  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Subordinates  in  public  place  should  be  selected  and  retained  for  their  effi- 
ciency, and  not  because  they  may  be  used  to  accomplish  partisan  ends.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  demand,  here  as  in  cases  of  private  employment,  that  their 
money  be  paid  to  those  who  will  render  the  best  service  in  return,  and  that  the 
appointment  to  and  tenure  of  such  places  should  depend  upon  ability  and  merit. 
If  the  clerks  and  assistants  in  public  departments  were  paid  the  same  compensa- 
tion and  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  employed  in  pradently 
conducted  private  establishments,  the  anxiety  to  hold  these  public  places  would  be 
much  diminished,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  materially 
aided. 

The  system  of  levyiag  assessments  for  partisan  purposes  on  those  holding  office 
or  place  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Through  the  thin  disguise  of  volun- 
tary contributions,  this  is  seen  to  be  naked  extortion,  reducing  the  compensation 
which  should  be  honestly  earned  and  swelling  a  fund  used  to  debauch  the  people 
and  defeat  the  popular  will 

II 

FROM  FIRST  MESSAGE   TO  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE,  JANUARY,  1883. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  appointment  of  subordinates  in  the  several  State  depart- 
ments, and  their  tenure  of  office  or  employment,  should  be  based  upon  fitness  and 
efficiency,  and  that  this  principle  should  be  embodied  in  legislative  enactment,  to 
the  end  that  the  policy  of  the  State  may  conform  to  the  reasonable  public  demand  on 
that  subject. 
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III. 
FROM  SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE   TO  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE,  JANUARY,  1884. 

New  York,  then,  leads  in  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensiTe  State  system  of 
ciyil  service.  The  principle  of  selecting  the  subordinate  employes  of  the  State  on 
the  ground  of  capacity  and  fitness,  ascertained  according  to  fixed  and  impartial  rules, 
■without  regard  to  politicil  predelictions  and  with  reasonable  assurance  of  retention 
and  promotion  in  case  of  meritorious  service,  is  now  the  established  policy  of  the 
State.  The  children  of  our  citizens  are  educated  and  trained  in  schools  maintained 
at  common  expense,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  have  a  right  to  demand  the  selection 
for  the  public  service  of  those  whose  natural  aptitudes  have  been  improved  by  the 
educational  facilities  furnished  by  the  State.  The  application  to  the  public  service 
of  the  same  rule  which  prevails  in  ordinary  business,  of  employing  those  whose 
knowledge  and  training  best  fit  them  for  the  duties  at  hand,  without  regard  to  other 
considerations,  must  elevate  and  improve  the  civil  service  and  eradicate  from  it  many 
evils  from  which  it  has  long  sufltered.  Not  the  least  gratifying  of  the  results  which 
this  system  promises  to  accomplish,  is  relief  to  public  men  from  the  annoyance  of 
importunity  in  the  strife  for  appointments  to  public  places. 

IV. 

FROM  THE  LETTER   ACCEPTING  THE    NOMINATION  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF    THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AUGUST  18,  1884. 

The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employes,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
fair  and  honest  work  which  the  money  thus  paid  should  command.  It  is  the  duty 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  sea  that  such  public  ser- 
vice is  forthcoming.  The  selection  and  retention  of  subordinates  in  government  em- 
ployment should  depend  upon  their  ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their  work, 
and  they  should  be  neither  expected  nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party  service. 
The  interests  of  the  people  will  be  better  protected ;  the  estimate  of  public  labor 
and  duty  will  be  immensely  improved  j  public  employment  will  be  open  to  all  who 
can  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  enter  it ;  the  unseemly  scramble  for  plaje  under  the 
Government,  with  the  consequent  importunity  which  embitters  official  life,  will 
cease ;  and  the  public  departments  will  not  be  filled  with  those  who  conceive  it  to 
be  their  first  duty  to  aid  the  party  to  which  they  owe  their  places,  instead  of  render- 
ing patient  and  honest  return  to  the  people. 

V. 

LETTER  FROM   GEORGE    WILLIAM  CURTIS,  ESQ. 

ASHFIELD,  Mass,,  October  20, 1884. 
The  Honorable  Gkovbb  Cleveland. 

Sear  Sir;— There  are  many  Republloans  who.  for  ample  and  satlafaotory  reasons,  are 
unable  to  support  the  Kepublioan  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  as  the  surest  way  of 
preventing  what  seem  to  them  the  national  misfortune  of  his  election,  many  of  them,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  propose  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  as  the  especial  representa- 
tive of  Incorruptible  ofBolal  fidelity  and  as  a  public  ofloer  who  has  proved  both  his  oonylo- 
tions  and  his  courage  upon  the  subject  of  administrative  reform.    There  are  those,  how- 
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«ver,  who  while  regarding  the  election  of  the  Bepublloan  candidate  as  an  event  greatly  to 
bo  deprecated,  are  yet  apprehensive  that  his  defeat  might  Involve  the  removal  of  upright 
and  experienced  oCBoers  In  the  civil  service,  whose  positions  are  in  no  sense  political,  who 
are  not  "pariy  workers,"  who  discharge  their  public  duties  honestly,  eflSclently  and  satis- 
factorily, but  who  are  not  ln61uded  within  the  civil  service  rules. 

Undoubtedly  owing  to  detective  and  vicious  methods  of  appointment,  there  are  many 
persons  in  the  civil  service  who  might  well  be  replaced  by  more  efficient  and  faithful 
Incumbents.  But  the  removal  of  such  capable  and  honest  non-political  ofBoers  as  I  have 
mentioned,  except  for  reasons  connected  with  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  would 
be  viewed  by  patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  disgrace  and 
•danger  of  regarding  a  national  election  as  a  mere  struggle  for  spoils,  with  profound  regret 
and  apprehension.  This  is  a  point  not  specifically  treated  in  your  letter  of  acceptance, 
although  it  seems  tome  to  be  implied.  Your  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  reform  act  of  January  16, 1883,  which  was  passed  by  the  co-operation  of  both  parties  and 
with  the  universal  public  approval,  is  well  known.  Your  fidelity  to  those  principles  has 
been  shown  by  your  oflSolal  action  in  promoting  the  reformed  system  in  New  York,  and 
the  rules  laid  down  in  your  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Presidential  nomination  that  "the 
selection  and  retention  of  subordinates  in  Government  employment  should  depend  upon 
their  ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their  work,  and  they  should  be  neither  expected 
nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party  service,"  is  a  rule  equally  applicable  to  the  selection 
and  retention  of  such  officers  as  1  have  mentioned,  whose  duties  are  wholly  non-political 
and  properly  performed. 

Am  I  wrong,  then,  in  believing  that  you  would  regard  such  officers  as  protected  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  the  public  welfare,  by  your  convictions  in  regard  to  the  true  con- 
ditions of  an  efficient  public  servloe,  and  by  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  reform  act,  from 
arbitrary  dismissal  for  party  or  political  reasons  ?  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  have  been 
especially  interested  In  this  reform  and  who  have  had  personal  occasion  to  know  your 
views,  feel  that  any  assurance  from  you  upon  this  point  is  necessary.  But  they  ai-e  con- 
stantly beset  with  apprehensive  inquiries,  and  if  ihey  could  be  enabled  to  speak  upon  the 
point  both  publicly  and  privately  in  a  ton  e  of  positive  knowledge,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
aervioe  in  encouraging  the  doubtful  and  the  hesitating. 

The  confidence  that  a  change  of  administration  could  be  effected  In  this  country  with- 
out the  grave  disorder  that  must  result  from  the  proscription  In  the  civil  servloe,  which 
for  fifty  years  has  followed  suoh  a  change,  and  which,  from  the  Immense  Increase  of  the 
<!lvll service,  would  now  be  very  much  more  extensive  and  disastrous  than  ever  before, 
would  produce  the  utmost  public  satisfaction  as  promising  a  new  era  of  good  feeling  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  desire  ot  the  wisest  men  In  both  parties,  and  a  return  to  the  sound  and 
patriotic  practice  of  the  earlier  administrations. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  C0ETI3. 


reply  op  governor  clbvelaj^d. 

Executive  Mansion,  Albany, 
October  24th,  1884. 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis. 

Bear  Sir :  While  my  letter  of  acceptance,  in  that  part  devoted  to  Ciril  Service 
Reform,  has  verbal  reference  to  subordinates  in  public  affairs,  I  am  of  the  opmion 
that  there  are  other  officials  of  a  non-political  character,  to  whom  retention  in 
place  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed,  the  same  considerations 
fihould  apply.  I  am,  of  course,  a  Democrat,  attached  to  the  principles  of  tliat 
party,  and  if  elected  I  desire  to  remain  true  to  that  organization.  But  I  do  not 
think  partisan  zeal  should  lead  to  "  arbitrary  dismissal  for  party  or  political  rea- 
sons" of  officials  of  the  class  above  referred  to,  who  have  attended  strictly  to  their 
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public  duty,  and  have  not  engaged  in  party  service,  and  who  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  be  used  as  partisan  instruments,  or  made  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  people  they  should  serve,  by  the  use  of  their  offices  to  secure  party  ends. 

Tours  very  truly, 

GROVBR  CLEVELAND. 

VI. 

LETTBE  PBOM  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CUKTI8,  ESQ.,  AND  OTHBKB. 

[YIL  BEBVICE  BB70BM  L 

Nbw  York,  December  20, 1884, 


Natiokal  Civil  Bebvick  JIbfobm  Lbaotte,  I 


Tli£  Honorabh  Groveb  Clbveland  : 

Sirt— Wehave  the  honor  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  an  association  composed  of  citizens  of  all  parties,  whose  sole  purpose  is 
Indicated  by  its  name,  and  which,  as  an  association,  takes  no  part  whatever  in  party  con- 
troversy. The  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  civil  service  and  the 
grave  mischiefs  and  dangers  arising  from  the  general  proscription  in  the  service  which  for 
half  a  century  has  followed  a  change  of  party  control  of  the  National  Administration,  have 
produced  so  profound  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  the  first  effective  steps 
toward  reform  were  talien  with  the  co-operaiion  of  both  parties  In  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  January  16, 1883.  The  abuses  whioh  that  act  seelis  to  correct,  however,  are 
BO  strongly  entrenched  in  the  traditions  and  usages  of  both  parties,  that  there  is  naturally 
widespread  anxiety  lest  the  party  change  in  the  National  Executive  effected  by  the  late 
election  should  shotr  them  to  be  insuperable. 

But  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  reformed  system  cannot  be  held  to  be  securely  estab- 
lished until  It  has  safely  passed  the  ordeal  of  such  a  party  change,  and  recalling  with 
satisfaction  your  public  expressions  favorable  to  reform,  and  your  oificial  acts  as  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  confidently  commend  this  cause  to  your  patriotic 
care  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  power  with  which  the  American  people  have  entrusted 
you.  Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  President. 

WILLIAM  POTTS.  Secretary. 

John  Jay,  Mobbili.  Wtman,  Jb., 

MOOBrlELD  Stokey,  Cabi,  Schubz, 

J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Silas  W.  Bpbt, 

W.  XJ.  MONTOOMEET,  A.  R.  MaCDONOUGH, 

Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Wm.  Caby  Sawyer, 

Fbedeeiok  Cromwell,  AVilliam  W.  Aikin, 

Executive  Committee. 


KEPLV   OF    GROVER    CLEVELAND,  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

Albany,  Dec.  35, 1884. 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  President,  etc. 

Dear  Sir: — Tour  communication  dated  December  30th,  addressed  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  has  been  receieved. 

That  a  practical  reform  in  the  Civil  Service  is  demanded,  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished by  the  fact  that  a  statute,  referred  to  in  your  communication,  to  secure  such  a 
result,  has  been  passed  in  Congress  with  the  assent  of  both  political  parties  ;  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  a  sentiment  is  generally  prevalent  among  patriotic  people 
calling  for  the  fair  and  honest  enforcement  of  the  law  which  has  been  thus 
enacted.    I  regard  myself  pledged  to  this,  because  my  conception  of  true  Demo- 
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cratic  faith  and  public  duty,  requires  that  this  and  all  other  statutes,  should  be  Itt 
good  faith,  and  without  evasion  enforced,  and  because  in  many  utterances  made 
prior  to  my  election  as  President,  approved  by  the  party  to  which  I  belong  and' 
which  I  have  no  disposition  to  disclaim,  I  have  in  effect  promised  the  people  that 
this  should  be  done. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  to  which  you  refer,  that  many  of  our  citizens- 
fear  that  the  recent  party  change  in  the  National  Executive  may  demonstrate  that 
the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  Civil  Service  are  ineradicable.  I. know 
that  they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  that  the  spoils  system  has  been  supposed  to  be 
intimately  related  to  success  in  the  maintenance  of  party  organization ;  and  I  am  nof 
sure  that  all  those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  this  reform,  will  stand  firmly 
among  its  advocates,  when  they  find  it  obstructing  their  way  to  patronage  and 
place. 

But  fully  appreciating  the  trust  committed  to  my  charge,  no  such  consideration 
shall  cause  a  relaxation  on  my  part  of  an  earnest  effort  to  enforce  this  law. 

There  is  a  class  of  government  positions  which  are  not  within  the  letter  of  the- 
Civil  Service  statute,  but  which  are  so  disconnected  with  the  policy  of  an  admin- 
istration, that  the  removal  therefrom  of  present  incumbents,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  made  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed,  solely  on  partisan 
grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  their  places  those  who  are  in  political! 
accord  with  the  appointing  power. 

But  many  now  holding  such  positions  have  forfeited  all  just  claim  to  retention,, 
because  they  have  used  their  places  for  party  purposes,  in  disregard  of  their  duty  to 
the  people,  and  because  instead  of  being  decent  public  servants,  they  have  proved 
themselves  offensive  partisans,  and  unscrupulous  manipulators  of  local  party  man- 
agement. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  should  be  unlearned;  and  such  officials,  as  well  as  their 
successors,  should  be  taught  that  efficiency,  fitness  and  devotion  to  public  duty  are- 
the  conditions  of  their  continuance  in  public  place,  and  that  the  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive exercise  of  individual  rights,  is  the  reasonable  measure  of  their  party  service. 

If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party  friends,  I  should  deem  it  entirely  proper  to 
remind  them  that  though  the  coming  administration  is  to  be  Democratic,  a  due 
regard  for  the  people's  interest  does  not  permit  faithful  party  work  to  be  always 
rewarded  by  appointment  to  office;  and  to  say  to  them  that  while  Democrats  may 
expect  all  proper  consideration,  selections  for  office  not  embraced  within  the  Civif 
Service  rules,  will  be  based  upon  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  fitness,  instituted  by  those 
charged  with  that  duty,  rather  than  upon  persistent  importunity  or  self- solicited' 
recommendations,  on  behalf  of  candidates  for  appointment. 

Tours  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

vn. 

FROM  INAUGURAL   ADDRESS  AS  PRESIDENT  MARCH  4,   1885. 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  and  the- 
application  of  business  principles  to  public  affairs.  As  a  means  to  this  end  civil 
service  reform  should  be  in  good  faith  enforced.  Our  citizens  have  the  right  to 
protection  from  the  incompetency  of  public  employes  who  hold  their  places  solely- 
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-as  the  reward  of  partisan  service  and  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  those 
who  promise  and  the  vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards.  And 
those  who  worthily  seek  public  employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that  merit 
-and  competency  shall  be  recognized  instead  of  party  subserviency  or  the  surrender 
■of  honest  political  belief. 

VIII. 

FBOit  FIEST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE   TO  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  8,  1885. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  sentiment  more  general  in  the  minds  of 
•'the  people  of  our  country,  than  a  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  law  enforcing  civil-service  reform  is  based.  In  its  present  condition  the 
Jaw  regulates  only  a  part  of  the  subordinate  public  positions  throughout  the  country. 
It  applies  the  test  of  fitness  to  applicants  for  these  places  by  means  of  a  comoeti- 
'tive  examination,  and  gives  large  discretion  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  char- 
.acter  of  the  examination  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  its  execution. 
Thus  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission  have  much  to  do  with 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  statute  and  with  the  results  of  its  application. 

The  people  may  well  trust  the  Commission  to  execute  the  law  with  perfect  fair- 
ness and  with  as  little  irritation  as  is  possible.  But,  of  course,  no  relaxation  of  the 
principle  which  underlies  it,  and  no  weikening  of  the  safeguards  which  surround 
;it  can  be  expected.  Experience  in  its  administration  will  probably  suggest  amend  - 
■  ment  of  the  methods  of  its  execution,  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  never  again 
be  remitted  to  the  system  which  distributes  public  positions  purely  as  rewards  for 
partisan  service.  Doubts  may  well  be  entertained  whether  our  Government  could 
survive  the  strain  of  a  continuance  of  this  system,  which  upon  every  change  of  ad- 
ministration inspires  an  immense  army  of  claimants  for  office  to  lay  siege  to  the  pat- 
ronage ef  Grovernment,  engrossing  the  time  of  public  offlsers  with  their  importu- 
nities, spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  their  disappointment,  and  fiUing  the  air  with 
the  tumult  of  their  discontent. 

The  allurements  of  an  immense  number  of  offices  and  places,  exhibited  to  the 
•voters  of  the  land,  and  the  promise  of  their  bestowal  in  recognition  of  partisan 
activity,  debauch  the  suffrage  and  rob  political  action  of  its  thoughtful  and  delibera- 
tive character.  The  evil  would  increase  with  the  multiplication  of  offices  conse- 
•quent  upon  our  extension,  and  the  mania  for  office-holding,  growing  from  its  indul- 
gence, would  pervade  our  population  so  generally  that  patriotic  purpose,  the 
support  of  principle,  the  desire  for  the  public  good,  and  solicitude  for  the  Nation's 
welfare,  would  be  nearly  banished  from  the  activity  of  our  pirty  contests  and  cause 
them  to  degenerate  into  ignoble,  selfish,  and  disgraceful  struggles  for  the  possession 
of  office  and  public  place. 

Civil-service  reform  enforced  by  law  came  none  too  soon  to  check  the  progress 
•of  demoralization. 

One  of  its  effects,  not  enough  regarded,  is  the  freedom  it  brings  to  the  political 
jaction  of  those  conservative  and  sober  men  who,  in  fear  of  the  confusion  and  risk 
Attending  an  arbitrary  and  sudden  change  in  all  the  public  offices  with  a  change  of 
^arty  rule,  cast  their  ballots  against  such  a  chance. 

Parties  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  will  long  continue  to  exist;  nor  can  it  be  now 
■denied  that  there  are  legitimate  advantages,  not  diseonnected  with  office-holding, 
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■which  follow  party  supremacy.  Whilepartisanship  continues  bitter  and  pronounced, 
and  supplies  so  much  of  motive  to  sentiment  and  action,  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  public- 
ofiScials,  in  charge  of  important  trusts,  responsible  for  the  best  results  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  yet  insist  that  they  shall  rely,  in  confidential  and  import- 
ant places,  upon  the  work  of  those  not  only  opposed  to  them  in  political  affiliation, 
but  so  steeped  in  partisan  prejudice  and  rancor  that  they  have  no  loyalty  to  their 
chiefs  and  no  desire  for  their  success.  Civil-service  reform  does  not  exact  this,  nor 
does  it  require  that  those  in  subordinate  positions  who  fail  in  yielding  their  best, 
service,  or  who  are  incompetent,  should  be  retained  simply  because  they  are  in  place. 
The  whining  of  a  clerk  discharged  for  indolence  or  incompetency,  who,  though  he- 
gained  his  place  by  the  worst  possible  operation  of  spoil  system,  suddenly  discovers 
that  he  is  entitled  to  protection  under  the  sanction  of  civil-service  reform,  repre- 
sents an  idea  no  less  absurd  than  the  clamor  of  the  applicant  who  claims  the  vacant 
position  as  his  compensation  for  the  most  questionable  party  work. 

The  civil-service  law  does  not  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  indolent  or  incom- 
petent clerk,  but  it  does  prevent  supplying  his  place  with  the  unfit  party 
worker.  Thus,  in  both  these  phases,  is  seen  benefit  to  the  public  service.  And  the- 
people  who  desire  good  government  having  secured  this  statute,  will  not  relinquisb 
its  benefits  without  protest.  Nor  are  they  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  its  full  advan- 
tages can  only  be  gained  through  the  complete  good  faith  of  those  having  its  execu- 
tion in  charge.    And  this  they  will  insist  upon. 


IX. 

ORDER   TO   THE   EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMEKTS. 

EXBCCTIVB  MaKSION,         > 

"Washington,  July  14, 1886.  \ 

I  deem  this  a  proper  time  to  especially  warn  all  subordinates  in  the  severar 
departments  and  all  office-holders  under  the  general  Government,  against  the  use  of 
their  official  positions  in  attempts  to  control  political  movements  in  their  localities.. 

Office-holders  are  the  agents  of  the  people,  not  their  masters.  Not  only- 
is  their  time  and  labor  due  to  the  government,  but  they  should  scrupulously 
avoid  in  their  political  action  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty 
offending  by  a  display  of  obtrusive  partisanship,  their  neighbors  who  have  relations 
with  them  as  public  officials. 

They  should  also  constantly  remember  that  their  party  friends  from  whom- 
they  have  received  preferment,  have  not  invested  them  with  the  power  of  arbitra- 
rily managing  their  political  affairs.  They  have  no  right  as  office-holders  to  dictate 
the  political  action  of  their  party  associates,  or  to  throttle  freedom  of  action  withitt 
j)arty  lines,  by  methods  and  practices  which  pervert  every  useful  and  justifiable 
purpose  of  party  organization. 

The  influence  of  Federal  office-holders  should  not  be  felt  in  the  manipulation- 
of  political  primary  meetings  and  nominating  conventions.  The  use  by  these 
officials  of  their  positions  to  compass  their  selection  as  delegates  to  political  con- 
ventions is  indecent  and  unfair ;  and  proper  regard  for  the  proprieties  and  require- 
ments of  official  place  will  also  prevent  their  assuming  the  active  conduct  of 
political  campaigns. 
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Individual  interest  and  activity  in  political  affairs  are  by  no  means  condemned. 
■Ofaceholders  are  neither  disfrancliised  nor  forbidden  the  exercise  of  political  privi- 
leges ;  but  their  privileges  are  not  enlarged  nor  is  their  duty  to  party  increased  to 
pernicious  activity,  by  office-holding. 

A  just  discrimination  in  this  regard  between  the  things  a  citizen  may  properly 
•do  and  the  purposes  for  which  a  public  office  should  not  be  used,  is  easy  in  the 
light  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  between  the  people  and  those 
entrusted  with  official  place,  and  a  consideration  of  the  necessity  under  our  form  of 
<Jovernment,  ot  political  action  free  from  official  coercion. 

You  are  requested  to  communicate  the  substance  of  these  views  to  those  for 
whose  guidance  they  are  intended. 

GROVBR  CLEVELAJifD. 

X. 

FROM   SECOND  ANNTJAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS,  DBCBMBBB   6,  1886. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  our  civil  service  has  added  the 
•most  convincing  proofs  of  its  necessity  and  usefulness.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that  every  public  officer  who  has  a  just  idea  of  his  duty  to  the  people,  testifies 
Tto  the  value  of  this  reform.  Its  staunchest  friends  are  found  among  those  who 
understand  it  best,  and  its  warmest  supporters  are  those  who  are  restrained  and 
■protected  by  its  requirements. 

The  meaning  of  such  restraint  and  protection  is  not  appreciated  by  those  who 
-want  places  under  the  Government,  regardless  of  merit  and  efficiency,  nor  by  those 
who  insist  that  the  selection  for  such  places  should  rest  upon  a  proper  credential 
showing  active  partisan  work.  They  mean  to  public  officers,  if  not  their  lives,  the 
-only  opportunity  afforded  them  to  attend  to  public  business,  and  they  mean  to  the 
good  people  of  the  country  the  better  performance  of  the  work  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  this  reform  are  so  little 
understood,  and  that  so  many  things  not  included  within  its  plan  are  called  by  its 
name.  When  cavil  yields  more  fully  to  examination  the  system  will  have  large 
.additions  to  the  number  of  its  friends. 

Our  civil  service  reform  may  be  imperfect  in  some  of  its  details ;  it  may  be 
misunderstood  and  opposed ;  it  may  not  always  be  faithfully  applied ;  its  designs 
may  sometimes  miscarry  through  mistake  or  willful  intent;  it  may  sometimes 
tremble  under  the  assaults  of  its  enemies  or  languish  under  the  misguided  zeal  of 
impracticable  friends ;  but  if  the  people  of  this  country  ever  submit  to  the  banish- 
ment of  its  underlying  principle  from  the  operation  of  their  Government,  they  will 
abandon  the  surest  guarantee  of  safety  and  success  of  American  Institutions. 

I  invoke  for  this  reform  the  cheerful  and  ungrudging  support  of  the  Congress. 
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XI. 

REPUBLICAN  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SERVICE  AFTER  THE  ELECTION  OF  1884 

Executive  Mansion,        ) 
"Washington,  March  21,  1888.  | 

To  THE  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission: 

Oen(lemen—l  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  regarding  Sub- division  0,  General 
Kule  3,  of  the  amended  Civil  Service  Rules  promulgated  February  2,  1888.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  promotion  of  an  employe,  in  a  department,  who  is  below  or  outside 
ol  the  classified  service  to  a  place  within  said  classified  service  in  the  same  depart- 
ment upon  the  request  of  the  appointing  ofBcer  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  and  the  approval  of  the  President  after  a  non- competitive  examina- 
tion, in  case  such  person  has  served  continuously  for  two  years  in  the  place  from 
which  it  is  proposed  to  promote  him,  and  "  because  of  his  faithfulness  and  effici- 
ency in  the  position  occupied  by  him,"  and  "  because  of  his  qualifications  lor 
the  place  to  which  the  appointing  officer  desires  his  promotion." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  provision  must  be  executed  with  caution  to 
avoid  the  application  of  it  to  cases  not  intended  and  the  undue  relaxation  of  the 
general  purposes  and  restrictions  of  the  civil  service  law. 

Non-competitive  examinations  are  the  exceptions  to  the  plan  of  the  act,  and  the 
rules  permitting  the  same  should  be  strictly  construed.  The  cases  arising  under 
the  exception  above  recited  should  be  very  few,  and  when  presented  they  should 
precisely  meet  all  the  requirements  specified  and  should  be  supported  by  facts 
which  will  develop  the  basis  and  reason  of  the  application  of  the  appointing 
officer  and  which  will  commend  them  to  the  judgment  ot  the  Commission  and  the 
President.  The  sole  purpose  of 'he  provision  is  to  benefit  the  public  service,  and 
it  should  never  be  permitted  to  operate  as  an  evasion  of  the  main  feature  of  the 
law,  which  is  competitive  examinations. 

As  these  cases  will  first  be  presented  to  the  Commission  for  recommendation,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  formulate  a  plan  by  which  their  merits  can  be  tested. 
This  will  naturally  involve  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  deemed  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  such  applications,  including  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  person  proposed  for  promotion,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  the 
allegations  of  the  faithfulness,  efficiency  and  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  rule 
are  predicated. 

What  has  already  been  written  naturally  suggests  another  very  important  sub- 
ject to  which  I  will  invite  your  attention. 

The  desirability  of  the  rule  which  I  have  commented  upon  would  be  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  removed,  and  other  difficulties  which  now  embarrass  the  execution  of 
the  civil  service  law  would  be  obviated  if  there  was  a  better  and  uniform  classifica- 
tion of  the  employes  in  the  different  departments.  The  importance  of  this  is 
entirely  obvious.  The  present  imperfect  classifications,  hastily  made,  apparently 
with  but  little  care  for  uniformity,  and  promulgated  after  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion and  piior  to  the  installation  of  the  present  Administration,  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  continue  to  this  time. 
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It  appears  that  in  the  War  Department  the  employes  were  divided  on  the  19tb 
day  of  November  1884,  into  eight  classes  and  sub-classes,  embracing  those  earning^ 
annual  salaries  from  |900  to  $3,000. 

The  Navy  Department  was  classified  November,  32,  1884,  and  its  employes- 
were  divided  into  seven  classes  and  sub  classes,  embracing  those  who  received 
annual  salaries  from  $730  to  $1,800. 

In  the  Interior  Department  the  classification  was  made  on  the  6th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1884.  It  consists  of  eight  classes  and  sub-classes,  and  embraces  employee 
receiving  annual  salaries  from  $730  to  $3,000. 

On  the  second  day  of  January,  1885,  a  classification  of  the  employes  in  the 
Treasury  Department  was  made,  consisting  of  six  classes  and  sub-classes,  including 
those  earning  annual  salaries  from  $900  to  $1,800. 

In  the  Postofflce  Department  the  employes  were  classified  on  February,  6, 1885, 
into  nine  classes  and  sub-classes,  embracing  persons  earning  annual  salaries  from 
$720  to  $2,000. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1884,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  classified  in  a. 
manner  different  from  all  the  other  departments,  and  presenting  features  peculiar 
to  itself. 

It  seems  that  the  only  classification  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  that  provided  for  by  Section  163  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
directs  that  the  employes  in  the  several  departments  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  It  appears  that  no  more  definite  classification  has  been  made  in  these 
departments. 

I  wish  the  Commission  would  revise  these  classifications  and  submit  to  me  a 
plan  which  will  as  far  as  possible  make  them  uniform,  and  which  will  especially 
remedy  the  present  condition  which  permits  persons  to  enter  a  grade  in  the  service 
in  the  one  department  without  any  examination,  which  in  another  department  cai» 
only  be  entered  after  passing  such  examination.  This,  I  think,  should  be  done  by 
extending  the  limits  of  the  classified  service  rather  than  by  contracting  them. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

XII. 

SOME   OP  THE   DlFPICtTLTIES  PRESENTED. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Pursuant  to  the  second  section  of  chapter  37  of  the  laws  of  1833,  entitled  "  Ad 
act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,"  I  herewith 
transmit  the  fourth  report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  covering 
the  period  between  the  16th  day  of  January,  1886,  and  the  1st  day  of  July,  1887. 

While  this  report  has  especial  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  commission 
during  the  period  above  mentioned,  it  contains,  with  its  acompanying  appendices, 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  inception  of  civil  service  reform  and  its 
growth  and  progress,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  who 
desire  improvement  in  administrative  methods. 

During  the  time  covered  by  the  report  16,853  persons  were  examined  for  ad- 
mission in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  Government  in  all  its  branches,  of 
whom  10,746  passed  the  examination  and  5,106  failed.     Of  those  who  passed  the 
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«xamination,  2,977  were  applicants  for  admission  to  the  departmental  service  at 
Washington,  3  547  were  examined  for  admission  to  the  customs  service,  and  5,233 
for  admission  to  the  postal  service.  During  the  same  period  547  appointments  were 
made  from  the  eligible  lists  to  the  departmental  service,  641  to  the  customs  service, 
«.nd  3,354  to  the  postal  service. 

Concerning  separations  from  the  classiiied  service,  the  report  only  informs  us 
■of  such  as  have  occurred  among  the  employes  in  the  public  service  who  had  been 
appointed  from  eligible  lists  under  civil-service  rules.  When  these  rules  took  effect 
they  did  not  apply  to  the  persons  then  in  the  service,  comprising  a  full  complement 
of  employes  who  obtained  their  positions  independently  of  the  new  law.  The  com- 
mission has  no  record  of  the  separationsin  this  numerousclass,  and  the  discrepancy 
apparent  in  the  report  between  the  number  of  appointments  made  in  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  the  service  from  tlie  lists  of  the  commission  and  the  small  number 
of  separations  mentioned  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted  for  by  vacancies  of  which 
no  report  was  made  to  the  commission,  occurring  among  those  who  held  their 
places  without  examination  and  certification,  which  vacancies  were  filled  by  ap- 
pointment from  the  eligible  lists. 

In  the  departmental  service  there  occurred  between  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1886,  and  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887,  among  tbe  employes  appointed  from  the 
■eligible  lists  under  civil  service  rules,  seventeen  removals,  thirty-six  resignations, 
and  five  deaths.  This  does  not  include  fourteen  separations  in  grade  of  special 
-examiners,  four  by  removal,  five  by  resignation,  and  five  by  death.  i 

In  the  classified  customs  and  postal  service  the  number  of  separations  among 
those  who  received  absolute  appointments  under  civil  service  rules  are  given  for  the 
period  between  the  1st  day  of  January,  1886,  and  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887.  It 
appears  that  such  separations  in  the  customs  service  for  the  time  mentioned  em- 
braced twenty-one  removals,  five  deaths,  and  eighteen  resignations,  and  in  the  postal 
service  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  removals,  twenty-three  deaths,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  resignations. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port of  the  commission.  Within  the  time  which  has  thus  elapsed  many  important 
■changes  have  taken  place  in  furtherance  of  a  reform  in  our  civil  service.  The  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  execution  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  have  been 
completely  remodeled  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  statute 
more  effective  and  greatly  increase  its  usefulness. 

Among  other  things,  the  scope  of  the  examinations  prescribed  for  those  who 
seek  to  enter  the  classified  service  has  been  better  defined  and  made  more  practical, 
the  number  of  names  to  be  certified  from  the  eligible  lists  to  the  appointing  oflicers 
from  which  a  selection  is  made  has  been  reduced  from  four  to  three,  the  maximum 
limitation  of  the  age  of  persons  seeking  entrance  to  the  classified  service  to  forty- 
five  has  been  changed,  and  rea3.>nable  provision  has  been  made  for  the  transfer  of 
employes  from  one  Department  to  anotlier  in  proper  cases.  A  plan  has  also  been 
devised  providing  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  promotion  in  the  service, 
which,  when  in  full  operation,  will  elimiQate  all  chance  of  iavoritism  in  the  advance- 
ment of  employes,  by  making  promotion  a  reward  of  merit  and  faithful  discharge  of 

■duty. 

Until  within  a  few  weeks  there  was  no  uniform  classification  of  employes  in  the 
difierent  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.     As  a  result  of  this  condition, 
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in  some  of  the  Departments  positions  could  be  obtained  witliout  civil-seryice  exam- 
ination because  they  were  not  within  the  classification  of  such  Department,  while- 
in  other  Departments  an  examination  and  certification  were  necessary  to  obtain 
positions  of  the  same  grade,  because  such  positions  were  embraced  in  the  classifica- 
tions applicable  to  those  Departments. 

The  exception  of  laborers,  watchmen,  and  messengers  from  examination  and 
classification  gave  opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  any  rule  guarding  against  it,  for 
the  employment,  free  from  civil-service  restrictions,  of  persons  under  these  designa- 
tions who  were  immediately  detailed  to  do  clerical  work. 

All  this  has  been  obviated  by  the  application  to  all  the  Departments  of  an  ex- 
tended and  uniform  classification  embracing  grades  of  employes  not  heretofore  in- 
cluded, and  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  prohibiting  the  detail  of  laborers,  watchmen,, 
or  messengers  to  clerical  duty. 

The  path  of  civil-service  reform  has  not  at  all  times  been  pleasant  nor  easy. 
The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  reform  have  been  much  misapprehended ;  and  this 
has  not  only  given  rise  to  strong  opposition,  but  has  led  to  its  invocation  by  its- 
friends  to  compass  objects  not  in  the  least  related  to  it.  Thus  partisans  of  the  pa- 
tronage system  have  naturally  condemned  it.  Those  who  do  not  understand  its 
meaning  either  mistrust  it,  or  when  disappointed  because  in  its  present  stage  it  is- 
not  applied  to  every  real  or  imaginary  ill,  accuse  those  charged  with  its  enforce- 
ment with  faithless  to  civil  service  reform. 

Its  importance  has  frequently  been  underestimated ;  and  the  support  of  good 
men  has  thus  been  lost  by  their  lack  of  interest  in  its  success.  Besides  all  these 
difficulties,  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Government  in  its  exec- 
utive branches  have  been  and  still  are  often  annoyed  and  irritated  by  the  disloyalty 
to  the  service  and  the  insolence  of  employes  who  remain  in  place  as  the  beneficiaries,, 
and  the  relics  and  reminders  of  the  vicious  system  of  appointment  which  civil-ser- 
vice reform  was  intended  to  displace. 

And  yet  these  are  but  the  incidents  of  an  advance  movement,  which  is  radical' 
and  far-reaching.  The  people  are,  notwithstanding,  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
progress  which  has  been  made,  and  upon  the  firm,  practical,  and  sensible  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  reform  now  rests. 

With  a  continuation  of  the  intelligent  fidelity  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
the  work  of  the  commission,  with  a  continuation  and  increase  of  the  favor  and  lib- 
erality which  have  lately  been  evinced  by  the  Congress  in  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  commission  for  its  work,  with  a  firm  but  conservative  and  reasonable  support 
of  the  reform  by  all  its  friends,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  opposition  which 
must  inevitably  follow  its  better  understanding,  the  execution  of  the  civil-service- 
law  cannot  fail  to  ultimately  answer  the  hopes  in  which  it  has  its  origin. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
Executive  Mansion,  July  21, 1888. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE   CONDITION   OF   THE   CIVIL   SERVICE, 


THE   DEPTH    OF   DEGRADATION  WHICH   THE   SERVICE  HAD  REACHED 
UNDER    REPUBLICAN    RULE. 


In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  just  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  the  condition  which  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States 
had  reached  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  domination  is  strongly  and 
graphically  depicted.  This  Commission  is  composed  of  members  selected  from  both 
parties,  and  its  members  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  serious  evils  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  long  rule  of  the  Republican  party.  The  Commission  thus  de- 
scribes the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  before  the  civil  service  law  took  effect : 

EMPLOYED   WITHOUT   AUTHORITT   OF   LAW. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service  act  the  condition  of  the  executive  civil 
service  In  the  departments  at  Washington  and  in  the  customs  and  postal  services  was 
deplorable.  In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  3,400  persons  were  at  one  time  employed 
less  than  1,600  of  them  under  authority  of  law.  Of  these  3,400  employes  1,700  were  put  on" 
and  off  the  rolls  at  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary,  who  paid  them  out  of  funds  that  had  not 
by  law  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  such  employes. 

At  that  time,  of  a  force  of  958  pereons  employed  in  the  bureau  of  engraving  and 
printing,  539,  with  annual  salaries  amounting  to  $390,000,  were,  upon  an  investigation  of 
that  bureau,  found  to  be  superfluous.  For  years  the  force  in  some  branches  of  that  bureau 
had  been  twice  and  even  three  times  as  great  as  the  work  required.  In  one  division  there 
was  a  sort  of  platform,  built  underneath  the  iron  roof,  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor 
to  accommodate  the  superfluous  employes.  In  another  division  twenty  messengers  were 
employed  to  do  the  work  of  one.  The  committee  that  made  this  Investigation  reported 
that  "  patronage,"  what  is  known  as  the  "  spoils  system,"  was  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  declared  that  this  system  had  cost  the  people  millions  of  dollars  in  that  branch 
of  the  service  alone. 

So  great  was  the  importunity  for  place  under  the  old  system  of  appointments  that 
when  $1,600  and  $1,800  places  became  vacant  the  salaries  thereof  would  be  allowed  to  lapse, 
to  accumulate,  so  that  these  accumulations  might  be  divided  among  the  applicants  for 
place  on  whose  behalf  patronage-mongers  were  incessant  in  importunity.  In  place  of  one 
$1,800  clerk  three  would  be  employed  at  $600  each ;  would  be  employed,  according  to  the 
peculiarly  expressive  language  of  the  patronage-purveyors,  "on  the  lapse."  "In  one 
case,"  said  a  person  of  reliability  and  accurate  information,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  civil  service  reform  and  retrenchment,  "  thlrty-flve  persons  were  put  on  the 
'lapse  fund'  of  the  treasurer's  oiBce  for  eight  days  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  to  sop  up 
some  money  which  was  in  danger  of  being  saved  and  returned  to  the  treasury." 

THE   CONDITION  OF   CUSTOM   HOUBBS  AND   POSTOPFIOES. 

Unnecessary  employes  abounded  in  every  department,  in  every  customs  ofllce,  and  in 
almost  every  postofQoe.  Dismissals  were  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  with 
places  the  proteges  of  importunate  solicitors  for  spoils.  Onecolleotor  at  the  port  of  New 
York  removed  on  an  average  one  of  his  employes  every  third  day  to  make  a  vacancy  to 
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be  filled  by  some  member  of  the  same  party  who  had  "  worked  to  a  purpose,"  not  against 
the  common  political  enemy  but  for  his  patron,  who  had  succeeded  In  being  appointed  over 
some  other  member  of  his  own  party. 

AnothercoUeotor  at  that  port,  the  successor  of  the  one  above  referred  to,  removed 
830  of  his  903  subordinates  at  the  average  rate  of  three  in  every  four  days.  The  successor 
of  this  collector  removed,  within  eighteen  months,  510  of  his  892  subordinates,  and  his 
successor  made  removals  at  the  rate  of  three  every  Ave  days.  Initsflrst  report  the  com- 
mission said : 

It  was  the  expectation  of  such  spoils  which  gave  each  candidate  for  collector  the  party 
strength  which  secured  his  confirmation.  Thus,  during  a  period  of  five  years  in  succession, 
collectors,  all  belonging  to  one  party,  for  the  purpose  of  patronage,  made  removals  at  a 
single  oflBce  of  members  of  their  own  party  more  frequently  than  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
day.    In  1,565  secular  days  1,678  such  removals  were  made. 

A  condition  of  affairs  as  deplorable  existed  in  the  postal  service. 

On  all  Bides,  in  every  branch  of  the  civil  service,  subordinate  places  were  used  in  the 
interest  of  the  leaders  of  the  factions  of  a  party,  who  by  assessments,  which  were  disguised 
in  the  form  of  solicitations  for  money,  suggestions  that  money  ought  to  be  contributed, 
and  other  methods  of  this  kind,  extorted  from  public  employes  funds  which  were  used  for 
political  purposes,  legitimate  and  otherwise.  Even  members  of  Congress  of  national  repu- 
tation signed  circular  letters  addressed  to  subordinate  civil  servants  of  the  Government 
requesting  contributions  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  members  of  a  political  committee;  doing  this 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  a  provision  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  declaring  It  to  be 
unlawful,  an  offense  punishable  by  fine  and  dismissal  from  office,  for  any  officer  In  the 
public  service  to  solicit  or  receive  money  from  any  other  officer  in  such  service ! 

The  public  conscience  had  peen  perverted  by  the  doctrine  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils ;  and  the  people  were  not  shocked  when  they  beheld  public  offices  bestowed,  as  a 
reward  for  partisan  services,  upon  persons  at  once  unworthy  and  incompetent.  Senator 
Hoar,  In  his  speech  on  the  Belknap  impeachment  trial,  forcefully  stated  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  at  that  time  when  he  said : 

ITS  CONDITION   AS  DESCRIBED  BY  A  REPUBLICAN  LEADER. 

"  I  have  heard  in  highest  places  the  shameless  doctrine  avowed  by  men  grown  old  in 
office,  that  the  true  way  by  which  power  should  be  gained  in  this  republic  is  to  bribe  the 
people  with  the  offices  created  for  their  service,  and  the  true  end  for  which  it  should  be  used 
when  gained  is  the  promotion  of  selfish  ambition  and  the  gratification  of  personal  revenge." 

The  evidence  is  abundant  that  under  the  patronage  system  of  appointments  »  *  * 
appointments  were  not.  In  fact,  made  by  the  President,  or  by  the  heads  of  the  departments 
in  whom  Congress  has  vested  authority  to  appoint  subordinate  officers.  Nearly  all  such 
appointments  were  really  made  by  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
or  by  other  influential  politicians;  and  were  not  made  upon  any  tests  of  fitness  whatever. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  before  the  civll-servloe  act  became 
a  law  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  most  Important  departments  of  the  Government  once 
stated  that  there  were  seventeen  clerks  under  his  authority  for  whom  he  could  find  no 
employment ;  that  he  did  need  one  competent  cleik  of  a  higher  grade,  and  that  if  an  appro- 
priation were  made  for  that  one  clerk,  at  the  proper  amount  and  according  to  the  gradations 
of  the  service,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  seventeen  were  left  out,  he  could,  without 
Impairing  the  efficiency  of  his  department,  leave  the  seventeen  clerks  off  the  role ;  but  if 
the  appropriation  for  the  seventeen  clerks  were  continued,  the  personal,  social,  and  politi- 
cal pressure  was  so  great  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  employ  and  pay  them,  though  he 
could  find  no  employment  for  them. 

ITnder  a  system  of  the  evils  of  which  this  is  but  a  specimen,  could  the  head  of  any 
department,  or  even  the  President,  act  Independently,  and  in  fairness  be  held  responsible 
for  his  administration  of  the  public  affairs  committed  to  his  charge  fit  had  come  to  pass  that 
the  chief  labor  of  the  President  and  of  the  heads  of  departments,  customs  offices,  and  post- 
offlces  was  rewarding  the  personal  friends  and  punishing  the  personal  foes  of  the  leaders  of 
the  dominant  faction  of  the  dominant  party.  These,  with  all  their  retainers,  appeared  to 
the  appointing  officers,  from  the  President  down,  in  the  first  hours  of  power,  and  were 
always  thereafter  with  them,  requiring  their  attention  in  the  consideration  of  demands  tor 
places. 
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WHEN  ABUSES  BEACHED   THEIR  FULLEST  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  1882  these  abuses  reached  their  culmination  in  the  efforts  of  Jay  Hubbell  of 
Michigan,  Representative  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Senator  Hale  of  Maine,  and  other 
prominent  Senators  and  Representatives  -who  were  members  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee,  to  extort  money  from  the  employes  of  the  government.  This 
was  so  open  and  shameless  that  men  of  standing  in  the  party  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  joined  Senator  Pendleton  in  his  effort  to  devise  some  method  for  correct- 
ing these  evils.  The  result  of  this  was  the  civil  service  law,  which  took  effect  nomi- 
nally July  16,  1883,  but  was  not  put  into  force  with  anything  like  honesty  or  uni- 
formity until  after  the  Presidential  election  of  1884,  when  even  Mr.  Chandler,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whom  nobody  ever  accused  of  thinking  of  a  reform  of  any 
kind,  joined  his  fellows  on  November  2.5,  1884,  in  extending  the  rules  in  his  depart- 
ment, under  an  antedate  letter  of  November  2'2,  1884.  There  was  such  wild  haste 
to  enforce  and  extend  the  civil  service  rules,  in  order  to  cover  a  larger  number  of 
employes,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  previously  Included  in  the  clas- 
sified service,  was  on  December  11,  18S4,  put  under  the  rules  upon  atelephonic  mes- 
sage from  the  outgoing  President.* 

A  law  had  been  passed  in  1876  prohibiting  the  levying  of  assessments  upon  the 
employes  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  proposed  to  make  this  law  more 
stringent  under  the  Pendleton  bill,  which  was  pending  in  the  Senate  during  the 
CongreEsional  campaign  of  18s2.  It  was  during  this  period  thai  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  issued  its  campaign  text  book  for  the  year,  and  on  page 
111  of  that  publication  the  efforts  of  a  Democratic  Congress  to  introduce  a  reform 
in  the  service  are  thus  referred  to,  with  "  scare  "  heads  of  the  most  exciting  kind : 

THE    ASSESSMENT   LAW   A   CONFEDERATE   BRIGADIER   CONPPIRACT. 

"The  Law  of  1876,  prohlbltinjPoUtloal  Asse33men'8—Sonie  facta  tn  the  History  of  its 
Pagaage.  Law  of  1876,  passed  by  the  Confederate  Brigadiers— Part  of  the  machinery  to 
wrest  the  National  Qovernment  from  the  hands  of  the  majority.^' 

"The  law  respecting  political  asssessments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pendleton  in  the  Senate 
and  by  George  WiUiam  Curtis  in  his  circular,  was  passed  in  1876.  21  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
federate Bkioadiers.  It  was  passed  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  proposed  to 
wrest  the  NatUmat  Government  from  the  hands  of  the  majority.  By  it,  all  they  proposed  was  to 
defeat  or  cripple  the  orgmizUion  of  the  Republican  party  by  defeating  all  voluntary  contri- 
butions, NOT  assessments,  in  its  support.    This  is  absolutely  notorious." 

In  the  same  document,  on  page  103,  the  position  of  the  Kepubllcan  party  and  some  of 
its  leading  men  is  further  enlarged  upon,  with  some  reckless  use  of  bold  face  headings  and 
excited  siyle,  as  follows : 

"General  Garfleld  Favored  Contributloas  for  Partisan  Purposes— His  Letter  to  Chair- 
man Hubbell  during  the  last  Presidential  Election  asliing  '  How  are  the  Departments  gen- 
erally doing.' " 

"General  James  A.  Garfield  Is  often  quoted  by  the  so-called  Civil-Service  Reformers  as 
opposed  to  or  reprobating  political  contributions  for  partisan  purposes.  Tha  question  is  a 
characteristic  fraud  of  the  bogus  reformer.  To  arbitrary  or  compulsory  assessments,  Gen. 
Garfield  was  no  doubt  opposed,  <M  are  ^ay  A.  B'liftSeK  anci  O.  B.  Henderson— as  indeed  are  all. 


•For  the  exact  dates  of  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Service,  up  and  down,  in  the  different 
departments  see  the  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  date  of 
March  21, 1888.  By  this  extension  hundreds  of  oierlts  in  the  departments  were  put  into  the 
classified  service  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  maintain  the  henchmen  of  the  Republican 
party  In  oflice  and  to  embarrass  the  Incoming  Democratic  administration. 
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SepuUicans.  But  Ihe  General  was  too  sensible  a  man,  too  experiencectCpractical  and  just  to  oppose 
or  reprobate  voluntary  contributions,  or  requests  from  responsible  organs  of  the  party  for  contribw- 
iions,  in  support  of  the  cause  he  so  ably  sustained.  "Were  there  any  doubt  in  the  matter  the 
following  letter  from  General  Garfield  during-  the  late  Presidential  elaetion,  when  he  was 
himself  a  candidate,  would  authoritatively  settle  it : 

"Mehtob,  Ohio,  August  23,  '80. 
My  Dear  Suibell  : 

"Yours  of  the  19th  instant  is  received.  Please  say  to  Brady  I  hope  he  will  give  us  all 
the  assistance  possible.  I  think  he  can  help  effectively.  J'lease  tell  me  how  the  departments 
are  generally  doing. 

As  ever  yours, 

J.  A.  GARFIELD." 
Hon.  Jay  a.  Hubbeli.. 

This  will  show  that  some  of  the  Seuators  and  Representatives  who  are  now 
posing  as  enthusiastic  civil  reformers,  were  able,  only  six  years  ago,  to  see  nothing  in 
it  except  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  so  called  "Confederate  Brigadiers"  to  keep 
the  noble  old  Republican  party  from  levying  blackmail  upon  the  employes  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  was  no  intention  on  their  part  to  correct  these  abuses, 
and  it  was  only  a  strong  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  these  practices  which 
induced  any  of  them  to  yield  anything  of  their  supposed  party  advantages. 

HOW  IT   WAS  DONE  IN  FORMEE  DATS. 

In  order  to  further  show  the  disgraceful  condition  of  things  under  the 
Republican  management,  some  blackmail  letters  sent  to  employes  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1878  and  in  later  campaigns.  These  are  only  specimens  of  the  open, 
shameless  prostitution  of  the  public  service  to  partisan  robbery  which  had  been 
going  on  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  was  the  law  to  pervert  this  which  Mr. 
Hubbell  and  his  friends  denounced  a  "  confederate  conspiracy." 

Circulars  of  various  dates  will  show  the  policy  pursued  so  long  as  the  Republican 
party  was  in  power.  In  1878  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  acted  as  the  Dick  Turpin 
and  called  out  the  "  stand  and  deliver "  to  all  government  employes,  male  and 
female,  as  is  shown  in  the  following : 

mo  objection  in  any  orpioiai,  quabteb. 

Heacquabters  oe  the  Republican 

congeessional  committee,  1878, 
1319  P  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1878. 

Sir— This  committee,  charged  with  laboring  for  the  success  of  the  Eepublioan  cause  in 
the  coming  campaign  for  the  election  of  members  of  Congress,  call  with  confidence  upon 
you,  as  a  Hepublican,  for  such  a  contribution  in  money  as  you  may  feel  willing  to  mfike, 
hoping  that  it  may  not  be  less  than  $16. 

The  committee  deem  it  proper,  in  thus  appealing  to  Republicans  generally,  to  inform 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  Federal  employ  that  there -will  be  no  objection  in  any  official 
quarter  to  such  voluntary  contribution. 

The  ImportancoiOf  the  pending  struggle  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  That  ihe  Sen- 
ate is  to  be  Democratic  after  the  4th  of  March,  1879,  is  very  nearly  a  certainty.  In  view  of 
this,  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  would  precipitate  upon  the 
country  dangerous  agitations,  which  would  inevitably  add  to  present  distresses.  Foremost 
among  their  schemes  the  opposition  already  announce  their  intention  to  attempt  the  revo- 
lutionary expulsion  of  the  President  from  his  office.  •««»». 

Please  make  prompt  and  favorable  response  to  this  letter,  and  remit  at  once,  by  draft 
or  postal  money_order,  to  "Sidney  P.  Austin,  Esq.,  treasurer,  &c.,  German-American 
National  Bank.  Washington,  D.  C." 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

GEO.  C.  GORHAM,  Secretary. 
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In  about  six  weeks  sucti  clerks  and  employes  as  had  not  responded  to  the  noti- 
acatlon  contained  in  the  first  circular  to  call  at  Captain  Gorham's  office  and  settle, 
were  reminded  that  the  Republican  party  expected  and  insisted  that  every  man 
should  pay  his  assessment,  by  the  receipt  of  Circular  No.  2,  as  follows  : 

walk  up  and  settle. 

Hbadquartebs  of  thb  Bepublican 

conqbesswnal  committee, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  11,  1878. 
thfi  rii^of  r,?'?™ ^'S*"'  sending;  you  circular  under  date  of  May  27,  we  have  aeoertalned  that 
vofiB^fi?,SoK'^^'*®?,"'I'?K®°l''®?'^®t'^'®'="'*yo"'"  absence  during  office  hours,  and  that 
a?iiSlo,?  ^tK  <^?.°*i' "'  *''®  ''*??  ''''®™  contributions  are  received.  We  have,  therefore. 
Bankfrnm  d t^ s 5?.,i*''1''t?T/'  .."■■■  Austin,  to  attend  at  the  German-American  National 
havfi  nn??i  t^^  °  clock  P.  M.,  to  receive  contributions  from  those  In  your  department  who 
ito  S?dn«l  p  r^?«  ®'P^°'^®'^-  "  ^°''®  convenient,  the  amount  can  be  transmitted  by  mall 
xoBianeyF.  Austin,  Treasurer  Congressional  Republican  Committee,  as  above. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

GEO.  C.  GORHAM,  Secretary. 

There  were  still  delinquents,  even  after  the  second  circular  was  sent,  and  such 
were  once  more  called  upon  for  their  money  by  the  following  circular : 

blackmail  called  a  debt  of  honor. 

«oiiJ^'.,    ,  41,    '  ^^^^  Sib— There  appears  to  be  due  upon  your  subscription  to  our  cam- 
paign runa  tbe  sum  of dollars.    We  have  regarded  your  subscription  as  a  debt  of 

r^P     '  jolnutarlly  incurred  by  you,  and  relying  upon  its  payment,  have  taken  it  into  the 
aocountintbeconduct  of  our  work.    We  earnestly  request  immediate  payment,  and  Mr. 
.•  ,"•  f  "Jf't;  ^"'  "^ '°  attendance  at  these  headquarters  dally  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  till  8 
o  clock  P.  M.  to  receive  and  receipt  for  such  moneys. 

Respectfully, 

GEO.  C.  GORHAM,  Secretary. 

These  circulars,  Mr.  Qorham  said,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  were  substan- 
itially  approved  by  him.  This  last  circular  was  without  date ;  but  Mr.  Gorham  tes- 
tified that  it  was  issued  some  time  in  August. 

"my  dear  HUBBELL's"     WAT   OF   DOING   IT. 

The  following  was  the  first  letter  sent  out  by  the  Republican  Congressional 

<3ommittee  in  1883 : 

[Jay  A.  Hubbell,  chairman;  D.  B.  Henderson,  secretary;  Executive  Committee,  Hon . 
W.  B.Allison,  Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Hon.  Frank  Hiscook,  Hon. 
•George  M.  Robeson,  Hon.  Wm.  McKinley,  Jr.,  Hon.  George  R.  Davis,  Hon.  Horatio  G. 
Fisher,  Hon.  Horace  F.  Page,  Hon.  W.  H.  Calkins,  Hon.  Thomas  Ryan,  Hon.  William  D. 
Washburn,  Hon.  L.  C.  Houk,  Hon.  K.  T.  Van  Horn,  Hon.  Orlando  Hubbs.] 

Headquabtebs  of  the  Republican  Conqbessional  Committee,  1883. 

520  Thirteenth  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1882. 
Sir  :  This  committee  is  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  each  of  the  Congressional  dlstriotg  of  the  Union.  In  order  that  It  may  pre- 
pare, print  and  circulate  suitable  documents  illustrating  the  issues  which  distinguish  the 
Republican  party  from  any  other  and  may  meet  all  proper  expenses  incident  to  the  cam- 
>palgn,  the  committee  feels  authorized  to  apply  to  all  citizens  whose  principles  or  interests 
are  Involved  in  the  struggle.  Under  the  circumstances  In  which  the  country  finds  Itself 
placed,  the  committee  believes  that  you  will  esteem  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 

tnake  to  its  funds  a  contribution,  which  It  Is  hoped  may  not  be  less  than  $ .    The 

committee  is  authorized  to  state  that  such  voluntary  contributions  from  persons  employed 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  objected  to  in  any  official  quarter. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  will  affect  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  In 
1881  as  well  as  the  Congressional  struggle;  and  It  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  to  have 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  who  Iook  with  dread  upon  the  possibility  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  control  of  the  Government. 

Please  make  prompt  and  favorable  response  to  this  letter  by  bank-check  or  draft  or 
postal  money  order,   payable   to  the  order  of  Jay  A.  Hubbell,  acting  treasurer,  P.  O. 
lock-box  589,  Washington,  D.  C. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

D.  B.  HENDERSON,  Secretary. 
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IMPROVING  IN   THE    HIGHWAYMAN'S  ART. 

The  second  letter  had  the  true  highwayman  ring,  and  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  stalwart  leaders.    It  was  as  follows : 

■Washington,  D.  C,  August  15, 1882. 

Sir  :  Your  failure  to  respond  to  the  circular  of  ^ay  15, 1882,  sent  to  you  by  this  com- 
mittee, is  noted  with  flurprlse.  It  is  hoped  that  the  only  reason  for  such  failure  is  that  the- 
matter  escaped  your  attention  owing  to  press  of  other  cares. 

Great  political  battles  cannot  be  won  in  this  way.  This  committee  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed In  the  pending  struggle  if  those  most  directly  benefited  by  success  are  unwilling  or 
neglect  to  aid  in  a  substantial  manner. 

We  are  on  the  skirmish  line  of  1884,  with  a  conflict  before  us,  this  fall,  of  great  moment 
to  the  Republic,  and  you  must  know  that  a  repulse  now  is  full  of  danger  to  the  nezt  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

Unless  you  think  that  our  grand  old  party  ought  not  to  succeed,  help  it  now  in  its 
struggle  to  build  up  a  new  South,  in  which  there  shall  be,  as  in  the  North,  a  free  ballot 
and  a  fair  count,  and  to  maintain  such  hold  in  the  North  as  shall  insure  good  government 
to  the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  return  mail  you  will  send  a  voluntary  contriiutlon  tgual  to  two  per 
cent,  of  y(Mr  annual  compeneation^  as  a  subaiantial  proof  Qf  your  earnest  desire  for  the  success  of 
the  Sepublican  party  this  fall,  transmitting  by  draft  or  postal  money  order,  payable  to  the  order 
of  Jay  a.  Httbbei/I,,  acting  treasurer,  postoflace  look-box  589,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOW  IT   WAS  DONE  IN   1884. 

Even  in  1884,  long  after  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  begun  to  play  the  dodge 
of  being  civU  service  reformers,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  Federal  office- 
holders : 

1421  New  Tobk  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C,  August  1, 1884. 

The  undersigned  have  been  requested  by  the  Republican  National  Committee  to  act 
as  Finance  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  collection  of  funds  to  be  used  by 
said  National  Committee  in  the  presentpolitical  campaign.  We  have  agreed  to  act,  and 
have  organized  by  the  selection  of  A.  M.  Clapp  as  chairman,  W.  H.  Lowdermilk  as  secre- 
tary, and  Green  B.  Raum  as  treasurer.  On  and  after  this  date  we  will  be  prepared  to- 
recelve  and  receipt  for  such  sums  as  persons  may  wish  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund 
of  the  Republican  party. 

The  rooms  of  the  Committee,  1421  New  York  Avenue,  will  be  open  daily  from  8.30 

A,  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

A.  M.  Clapp,  Chairman.  Green  B.  Rattm,  Treasurer. 

W.  A.  LowBBRMiLK,  Secretary.  Dr.  E.  A.  Adams. 

R.  T.  Greener. 

THE  NATIONAL   COMMITTEE'S    WAT. 

The  following  letter  sent  to  the  oleiks  in  the  Departments  at  Washington,  the- 
first  one  accompanying  the  above  letter,  is  evidence  of  their  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  law : 

B.  F.  Jones,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman.  SAMUEt;  Fbssenden,  Conneotioiit,  Secretary. 

Headquarters  Republican  National  Committee,    I 
No.  242  FiPrH  Avenue,  New  York  City,  August  8, 1884.        ) 

[DICTATED   letter.] 

Dear  Sir :  The  pending  Presidential  campain  is  of  unusual  importance  to  the  country.. 
Every  Republican  is  deeply  Interested  in  its  result.  The  National  Committee,  on  behalf 
of  the  Republican  party,  desires  to  make  it  justly  vigorous  and  effective,  and  success 
certain  In  November.  Funds  are  required,  however,  to  meet  the  lawful  and  proper  expenses 
of  the  campaign ;  and.  to  provide  the  same,  the  Committee  finds  itself  dependent  upon 
the  liberality  of  Republicans  to  make  such  voluntary  contributions  as  their  means  will 
permit,  and  as  they  feel  inclined  to  give.  You  are,  therefore,  respectfully  invited  to  send, 
as  soon  as  you  conveniently  may.  by  draft  on  New  York  or  postal  money  order  to  the  order 
of  B.  F.  Jones,  Chairman  Republican  National  Committee,  No.  242  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  such  sum  as  you  may  desire  to  contribute  for  the  objects  before  mentioned.  A 
receipt  tor  the  same  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.       *•*»«»»  m       r 

Respectfully,  B.  F.  JONES,  Chairman. 

FEDERAL   OPPIOB  HOLDERS  NOT  IN  POLITICS. 

President  Cleveland,  in  July,  1886,  issued  an  Executive  order  forbidding  Fed- 
eral officials  from  taking  part  ia  politics.  He  has  enforced  it  from  the  beginning,  as- 
shown  by  the  following  correspondence  : 
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U.  S.  Pension  Agency,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  4, 1886. 
J.  0.  Black,  Commlttioner  of  J'ensioni,  etc. : 

?"^?  Sir  :  For  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  preliminary  campaign  In  Tennes- 
«v?  J?"^  the  nomination  for  Governor.  My  nam^  has  been  mentioned  In  that  connection,  but. 

]y  office  a  day, 
[  feel  confident 

.  ^ ..,--., —  j^^^^^ ,.„.,„„.„  .je  Improper  for 

*,9,  8o  to  Nashville  to  the  convention.  I  am  not  a  delegate,  but  if  I  am  nominated  I 
would  like  to  be  there.  If  It  Is  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  I  will 
not  go.  Please  reply  by  telegram,  as  I  will  have  to  start  Monday,  the  gth  Instant,  if  I  go. 
ine  convention  meets  on  the  11th.    Very  respeottuUy, 

EOBEHT  L.  TAYLOR. 

Interior  Department,  Pension  Office,  Washington,  Aug.  8, 1886. 
Col.  Bobtrt  L.  Taylor,  XJ.  8.  Pension  Agtnt,  etc. . 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  pursuance  to- 
the  Instructions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  better  for  you  not  to 
attend  the  nominating  convention.  While  no  doubt  exists  as  to  your  good  faith  In  your 
proposed  action,  your  presence  at  the  convention  will  place  you  and  the  Administration,  if 
not  in  a  false  position,  in  one  subject  to  misconstruction.    Respectfully,  etc., 

W.  E.  MCLEAN,  Acting  Commissioner. 

AT   THE   NATIONAL   CONVENTION  THIS  YEAR. 

While  the  National  Democratic  Convention  was  in  session  at  St.  Louis  this^ 
year  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Timei  under  date  of  June  6.  It. 
presents  an  instructive  comparison  of  the  "  good  old  times,"  with  the  methods  of 
the  present  administration : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Timet  : 

That  civil  service  reform  has  vaaie  some  advance  under  the  present  administration  is^ 
clearly  proved  when  one  takes  the  trouble,  as  I  have  just  done,  to  compare  the  present 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  with  the  Kepublloan  Convention  at  Ch  Icago  in  1884.  Four 
yearsago  the  Chicago  gathering  was  the  convention  by  the  party  in  power.  According  to 
the  official  organ  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  city  there  were  present  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  "considerably  over  100 delegates  who  are  [were]  Federal  officials,  and  there  is 
[was]  a  much  larger  number  of  officials  here  [there]  who  are  Iwerel  not  delegates."  Among 
the  "  over  2."0  Federal  office  holders  "  present  were  the  Collector  or  the  Port  of  New  York, 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Troy 
district,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  BulTalo,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  the  avowed 
leader  of  the  forces  seeking  a  renomlnation  of  the  President.  Now  compare  this  with  the^ 
St.  Louis  Convention,  which  is  the  administration  oonvt-ntion  this  year,  and  what  do  we 
see  ?  From  the  most  reliable  newspaper  accounts  there  are  at  the  outside  only  a  few  Fed- 
eral officials  in  attendance,  and  among  them  not  a  single  one  of  the  Importance  of  the  offi- 
cials mentioned  above.  I  do  noi  know  of  a  single  Federal  office  holder  from  this  city  who 
Is  there. 

When  has  there  been  a  National  Convention  of  the  party  in  power  as  free  from  the 
presence  of  Federal  officials  as  the  present  gathering  at  St.  Louis  'i 

I  believe  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform  have  reasoDS  for  rejoicing  over  the  advance- 
that  the  reform  has  made  since  1884. 

THE   IMPROVEMENT   UNDER  DEMOCRATIC   ADMINISTRATION. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  serious  abuses  of  the  public  service  under  the  old' 
Republican  rule,  as  shown  by  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, already  quoted,  is  the  condition  in  which  the  same  commission  find  it  now. 
They  say  in  the  same  report : 

Under  the  oivil-servic  act  many  of  these  abuses  have  been  corrected.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  although  there  has  been,  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  a  change  of  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  there  has  not  been,  either  In  the 
departments  or  at  the  port  of  New  York,  aa  many  dismissals  in  any  given  time  as  occurred 
before  the  passage  of  the  act.  And  there  has  not  been  since  the  change  of  parties  any  dis- 
missals In  any  branch  of  the  classified  service  avowedly  for  partisan  reasons. 

The  notable  fact  may  bo  stated  that  a  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York,  appoltned 
after  March  4, 1885,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  when  it  became  evident  that  removals 
excessive  in  number  were  being  made  by  him  apparently  with  reference  to  partisan  con- 
siderations, and  the  customs  business  of  that  port  was  not  being  conducted  on  buainesa 
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5)rinoIplea.  'Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a  postmaster  at  Baltimore^ 
■appointed  after  March  4, 1885,  resigned  his  ofBoe,  and  was  condemned,  because  he  had  violated 
*he  civil  service  rules  by  making  appointments  to  and  removals  from  the  classified  service 
-of  his  office  for  partisan  reasons. 

THE   OFFICE  BROKER'S  OCCUPATION  GONE. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  no  appointments  have  been  or  could  have  been  made  "  on 
the  lapse."  The  place-purveyor's  occupation  is  gone  in  so  far  as  It  relates  to  those  parts  of 
"the  service  that  are  operated  upon  by  this  law.  He  can  no  longer  demand  a  place  for  the 
.party  henchman  who  has  no  adequate  qaaliflcations  for  the  public  service,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  no  person  can  now  be  appointed  until  after  his  qualifications  have  been  tested, 
not  by  theoretic,  hair-splitting  tests  unnecessary  to  the  ascertainment  of  his  fitness  for 
the  employment  sought,  but  by  examinations  practical  in  their  character.  The  demor- 
Bllzing  methods  of  the  patronage  system  of  appointments  have  been  replaced,  within  the 
classified  service,  by  the  better  methods  of  the  law,  under  which  the  demands  of  common 
Justice  are  complied  with,  that,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  all  citizens  duly  qualified  shall  be 
allowed  equal  opportunity,  on  grounds  of  personal  fitness,  for  securing  appointment  and 
employment  in  the  subordinate  civil-service. 

And  even  outside  the  classified  service  the  efCeots  of  the  law  are  apparent.  The 
wisdom  of  making  dismissals  from  unclassified  subordinate  places  for  partisan  reasons  la 
now  challenged  by  the  better  sentiment  of  the  country.  The  political  assessor  no  longer 
•does  his  work  in  an  openmanner.  He  is  not  now  a  familiar  presence  In  the  departments, 
the  custom-houses,  and  the  postofflces.  He  has  become  a  skulker  in  his  work,  and  pursues 
Ws  vocation  as  if  It  were  dishonorable.  Senators  and  representatives  no  longer  organizr 
i^hemselves  into  assessing  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  making  requests  for  money  for 
political  purposes,  requests  to  which  potency  was  formerly  given  by  the  Implied  threat 
"that  non-compliance  would  result  In  dismissal,  and  which  were  therefore,  in  effect,  imper- 
ative demands  for  money  upon  the  employes  of  the  government,  who  were  thus  compelled 
Ibj  fear  of  loss  of  employment  to  "  stand  and  deliver." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  CONTEST  WITH   THE  SENATE. 


HOW    THE   PRESIDENT    EESENTED    DICTATION    FROM    THE   SENATE — 

A  PLUCKY  AND  SUCCESSFUL  ASSERTION  OF  THE  RIGHTS 

OF   THE  EXECUTIVE. 


The  controversy  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  during  the  first  year  of  his  term,  became  familiar  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  its  result  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom,  the  ability  and  the  courage  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

Exercising  the  power  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
expressly  invest  in  him,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  time  of  his  inau- 
guration on  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  to  January  5th,  1886,  inclusive,  suspended  from 
office  and  sent  to  the  Senate  as  their  successors  the  names  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
three  officials.  These  included  Chief  Justices  and  Associate  Justices  of  Territories, 
United  States  District  Attorneys  and  Marshals,  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Melters  and  Refiners,  Aasayers  in  the  Mint,  Collectors  of  Customs,  Appraisers  of 
Merchandise,  Surveyors  of  Customs,  Consuls,  Surveyors-General,  Receivers  of  Pub- 
lic Money,  Registers  of  the  Land  Office,  Indian  Inspectors,  Agents,  and  398  Presi- 
dential Postmasters. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Executive, 
asserted  their  privilege  to  put  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  country  on  the  witness 
stand,  and  cross-examine  him  concerning  his  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  Republican  Senate  undertook,  upon  this  pretext,  to  throw 
its  majority  as  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  selection  by  the  President,  under 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  of  agents  of  his  own  choice  to  succeed  those  he  found 
in  office  on  his  inauguration.     The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Besolved,  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  directed 
to  tran3mlt  to  the  Senate  copies  of  alldooumenta  and  pipers  that  have  been  filed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  since  the  l3t  day  of  January,  A.  D.  188.5,  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  olDoe  of  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

The  Attorney-General  made  the  following;  reply : 

Departhbni  of  JnSTiOK, 

January  28,  1886. 
Tlie  Preiident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  on  the  2jth  instant,  in 
■executive  session,  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and  papers  that  have  been  filed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  since  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1885,  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  offloe  of  dlairlct  attorney  of  the  United  States  of  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama." 
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In  response  to  the  said  resolution  the  President  of  the  United  States  directs  me  to  say 
that  the  papers  which  were  in  this  Department  relating  to  the  fitness  of  John  D.  Burnett, 
recently  nominated  to  said  oflBoe,  having  been  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  papers  and  documents  which  are  mentioned  in  the  said  resolution,  and  still 
remaining  in  the  custody  of  this  Department,  having  exclusive  reference  to  the  suspension 
by  the  President  of  Greorge  M.  Duskin,  the  late  incumbent  of  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  It  is  not  considered  that  th© 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  a  compliance  with  said  resolution  and  the  transmission 
of  the  papers  and  documents  therein  mentioned  to  the  Senate  in  executive  session. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  GAELAND, 

Attorney-  General. 

WHY  THE   SENATE  ABANDONED  THE   CONTEST. 

As  the  result  of  this  correspondence  and  upon  the  report  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  comply  with  the  demanas  of  the  Senate,  that  body  passed  the  following 
resolutions  reported  by  the  majority  members  of  the  committee  on  judiciary  : 

Seeolved,  That  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  agreed  to  and 
adopted. 

Mesolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  expresses  its  condemnation  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Attorney-General,  under  whatever  iniluenoe,  to  send  to  the  Senate  copies  of  papers  called 
for  by  its  resolution  of  the  25th  of  January,  and  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  commit' ee  on 
judiciary,  as  la  violailon  of  his  official  duty  and  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Government  and  of  a  good  administration  thereof. 

Sesolved,  Ihat  it  Is,  under  these  oircimstances,  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  its 
advice  and  consent  to  proposed  removals  of  officers,  the  documents  and  pipers  in  reference 
to  the  supposed  official  or  personal  misconduct  of  whom  are  withheld  by  the  Executive 
or  any  head  of  a  department  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Senate  and  called  for  in  con- 
sidering the  matter. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  strict  party  vote  in  the  Senate.  The 
Republicans  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  whole  strength  on  the  third  resolution, 
which  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  Senate  with  a  Republican  majority  of  eight. 
However,  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  simply  covered  a  hasty  and  igno- 
minious retreat,  for  from  that  time  on  the  false  issue  made  by  Edmunds,  Hoar  and 
others,  was  abandoned  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  and  the  President  was 
com  pletely  vindicated  in  his  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  prerogatives  ot 
his  office. 

Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  resolutions  after  the  country  had  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  question  as  set  forth  in  the  following; 
message  of  the  President : 

THE  PRBSIDBNT  TO   THE   SENATE. 

To  t/ie  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  the  different  heads  of 
the  Departments  attached  to  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  have  been  plied 
with  various  requests  and  demands  from  committees  of  the  Senate,  from  members  of  such 
committees,  and  at  last  from  the  Senate  itself,  requiring  the  transmission  of  reasons  for 
the  suspension  of  certain  officials  during  the  recess  of  that  body,  or  for  the  papers  touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  such  officials,  or  for  all  papers  and  documents  relating  to  such  suspen- 
sions, or  for  all  doouments  and  papers  filed  in  such  Departments  in  relation  to  the  man- 
agement and  conduct  of  the  offices  held  by  such  suspended  officials . 

The  different  terms  from  time  to  time  adopted  in  making  these  requests  and  demands,, 
the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  each  other,  and  the  fact  that  when  made  by  the  Senate- 
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thfi  nn!^'il'°°  f°^  tl>at  purpose  was  passed  in  executive  session,  have  led  to  a  presumption, 

^d  Ite  onmlm  °  'T"'  ^?^  '"^  ""P^"'  '""'  demanded  were  desired  for  use  ty  the  Senate 
ana  Its  committees  In  considering  the  propriety  of  the  suspensions  referred  to. 

tome  alone  -nT/^'Tw  '  ^'^  "^^  «^«°"t'^«  «<"«.  based  upon  considerations  addressed 
Ite  to  »,a^!',v,°  '°l^^^°\]  t°t  '"'""^  responsible,  I  have  had  no  invitation  from  the  Sen- 
toCernr  tV  "  f,"  "'^"^  ^  ^"^^  ^^^'  constrained  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  same,  or 
to  Interpret  for  myself  my  acts  and  my  motives  in  the  premises. 

lestImth';T^**'°°°^''5f."'  ^""''^  ^"'^"""^  addressing  the  Senate  upon  the  subject, 
lest  I  might  be  accused  of  thrusting  myself  unbidden  upon  the  attention  of  that  body 

THE   ISSUE   SUCCINCTLY  STATED. 

r,nm'^h^^^J^^T  °*  '^^  """""tee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  lately  presented  and 
to?nsmit;J.J  '°'"''V'''^''°™"^"'^"°"'''°**^^  ^""^l  States  for  his  refusal  °o 
lnt™ireJr  """"^  '''"'°^  '°  ^  suspension  from  office,  and  which  also.  If  I  correctly 
of  «nT  ^  T^^  ^  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  the  Executive  upon  the  question 
of  such  suspensions,  will,  I  hope,  justify  this  communication.  question 

General  ZT,!'^''T'°.'"ll'"'°°  *  resolution  of  the  Senate  directed  to  the  Attorney- 
devoted  en«™  ri^,°  *•""  ""^^-  ^"'^  resolution  was  adopted  in  executive  session 
reau,>P^ Th    !  '^  '^°^''  connected  with  the  consideration  of  nominations  for  office.    It 

pane  s  that  htv'T'^^'^""'"  T'"  •"">«""  *"  'he  Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and 
l^^in  ZT.       .    .T°  ^"^^  '"  ^^^  Department  of  Justice  since  the  1st  day  of  January 

rTn!;iy=!.  .  °^!.  ''"'^°**^"^'"*°''°°°'^"'"  °**«  °ffl««  of  district  attorney  of  the 
cinlted  States  of  the  southern  district  of  Alabama." 

The  Incumbent  of  this  offloe  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1885,  and  until  the  17th  day  of 
J  my  ensuing,  was  George  M.  Dusklo,  who,  on  the  day  last  mentioned,  was  suspended  by 
anlfixeoutiveorder,andJohnD.  Burnett  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  offloe. 
At  tne  time  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  above  referred  to,  the  nomination  of  Burnett 
lor  said  office  was  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  all  the  papers  relating  to  said  nomina- 
tion were  before  that  body  for  its  inspection  and  information. 

In  reply  to  this  resolution,  the  Attorney-General,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
papers  relating  to  the  nomination  of  Burnett  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  stated 
xnat  he  was  directed  by  the  President  to  say  that  "the  papers  and  documents  which  are  men- 
tioned in  said  resolution  and  still  remaining  in  the  custody  of  this  Department,  having  ex 
elusive  reference  to  the  suspension  by  the  President  of  George  M.  Duskln,  the  late  incum- 
bent of  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  a  compliance  with  said  resolution  and 
the  transmission  of  the  papers  and  documents  therein  mentioned  to  the  Senate  in  execu- 
tive session." 

Upon  this  resolution  and  the  answer  thereto  the  issue  is  thus  stated  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  at  the  outset  of  the  report : 

„f  .".'■^''I'mportantquestion,  then,  is  whether  It  is  within  the  constitutional  competence 
-or  either  house  of  Congress  to  have  access  to  the  official  papers  and  documents  in  the 
various  public  offices  of  the  United  States  created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves." 

WILL  NOT  BUBRENDER  LETTERS  OR  DOCUMENTS  OF  A  PRIVATE  NATURE. 

I  do  not  suppose  that "  the  public  offices  of  the  United  States  "  are  regulated  or  con- 
trolled in  their  relations  to  either  house  of  Congress  by  (he  fact  that  they  were  "created 
by  laws  enacted  by  themselves."  It  must  be  that  these  instrumentalities  were  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  and  to  answer  the  general  purposes  of  government  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  that  they  are  unincumbered  by  any  Hen  in  favor  of  either 
branch  of  Congress  growing  out  of  their  construction,  and  unembarrassed  by  any  obliga- 
tion to  the  Senate  as  the  price  of  their  creation. 

The  complaint  of  the  committee,  that  access  to  official  papers  in  the  public  offices  Is 
denied  the  Senate,  is  met  by  the  statement  that  at  no  time  has  it  been  the  disposition  or 
the  Intention  of  the  President  or  any  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  withhold  from  the  Senate  official  documents  or  papers  filed  in  any  of  the  public 
offices.    While  it  Is  by  no  means  conceded  that  the  Senate  has  the  right  in  any  case  to 
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review  the  act  of  the  executive  in  removing  or  suspending  a  public  ofiScer  upon  official 
documents  or  otherwise,  It  is  considered  that  documents  and  papers  of  that  nature  should,, 
because  they  are  official,  be  freely  transmitted  to  the  Senate  upon  its  demand,  trusting  the 
use  of  the  same  for  proper  and  legitimate  purposes  to  the  good  faith  of  that  body.  And 
though  no  such  paper  or  document  has  been  specifically  demanded  in  any  of  the  numerous 
requests  and  demands  made  upon  the  departments,  yet  as  often  as  they  were  found  in  the- 
public  offices  they  have  been  furnished  in  answer  to  such  applications. 

Theletter  of  the  Attorney- General  In  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  the- 
particular  case  mentioned  in  the  committee's  report  was  written  at  my  suggestion  and  by 
my  direction.  There  had  been  no  official  papers  or  documents  filed  in  his  department 
relating  to  the  case  within  the  period  speeifled  in  the  resolution.  The  letter  was  intended^ 
by  its  description  of  the  papers  and  documents  remaining  in  the  custody  of  (he  depart- 
ment, to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  not  official ;  and  it  was  not  assumed  that  the 
resolution  called  for  Information,  papers,  and  documents  of  the  same  character  as  were 
required  by  the  requests  and  demands  which  preceded  it. 

Everything  that  had  been  written  or  done  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  from  the  beginning, 
pointed  to  all  letters  and  papers  of  a  private  and  unofficial  nature  as  the  objects  of  search, 
if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  departments,  and  provided  they  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  with  a  view  to  their  consideration  upon  the  question  of 
suspension  from  oiSce. 

THEY  ABB   IN  NO   SENSE  OFFICIAL. 

Against  the  transmission  of  such  papers  and  documents  I  have  interposed  my  advice 
and  direction.  This  has  not  been  done,  as  is  suggested  in  the  committee's  repoit,  upon  the 
assumption  on  my  partthat  the  Attorney-General  or  any  other  head  of  a  department  "is 
the  servant  of  the  President,  and  is  to  give  or  withhold  copies  of  documents  in  his  office 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Executive  and  not  otherwise,"  but  because  I  regard  the  papers 
and  documents  withheld  and  addressed  to  me  or  intended  for  my  use  and  action,  purely 
unofficial  and  private,  not  infrequently  confidential,  and  having  reference  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  exclusively  mine.  I  consider  them  in  no  proper  sense  as  upon  the  files 
of  the  department,  but  as  deposited  there  for  my  oonvemenoe,  remaining  still  completely 
under  my  control.  I  suppose  if  I  desired  to  take  them  into  my  custody  I  might  do  so  with 
entire  propriety,  and  if  I  saw  fit  to  destroy  them  no  one  could  complain. 

Even  the  committee  in  its  report  appears  to  concede  that  there  may  be  with  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  the  Departments,  papers  and  documents  which,  on  account  of  their  unofficial 
character,  are  not  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Congress.  A  reference  in  the  report  to 
instances  where  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  not  to  succeed  in  a  call  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  is  immediately  followed  by  this  statement : 

"  The  committee  feels  authorized  to  state,  after  a  somewhat  careful  research,  that 
within  the  foregoing  limits  there  is  scarcely  in  the  history  of  this  Government,  until  now, 
any  instance  of  a  refusal  by  a  head  of  a  Department,  or  even  of  the  President  himself  to 
communicate  official  facts  and  information  as  distinguished  from  private  and  unofficial 
papers,  motions,  views,  reasons,  and  opinions,  to  either  house  of  Congress  when  uncondi- 
tionally demanded." 

To  which  of  the  classes  thus  recognized  do  the  papers  and  documents  belong  that  are 
now  the  objects  of  the  Senate's  quest? 

They  consist  of  letters  and  representations  addressed  to  the  Executive  or  intended  for 
his  inspection;  they  are  voluntarily  written  and  presented  by  private  citizens  who  are  not  in 
the  least  instigated  thereto  by  any  official  invitation  or  at  all  subject  to  official  control. 
While  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  Executive  consideration,  many  of  them  are  so  irrele- 
vant, or  in  the  light  of  other  facts  so  worthless,  that  theyTiave  not  been  given  the  least 
weight  in  determining  the  question  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  relate. 

Are  all  these,  simply  because  they  are  preserved,  to  be  considered  official  documents 
and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Senate?  If  not,  who  is  to  determine  which  belong  to 
this  class?  Are  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  Senate,  as  they  are  day  by  day  developed, 
such  as  would  be  satisfied  with  my  selection?  Am  I  to  submit  to  theirs  at  the  rislj  of  being- 
charged  with  making  a  suspension  from  office  upon  evidence  which  was  not  even  con- 
sidered? 

Are  these  papers  to  be  regarded  official  because  they  have  not  only  been  presented  but 
preserved  in  the  public  offices? 
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Their  nature  and  character  remain  the  same  whether  they  are  kept  in  the  Executive- 
Mansion  or  deposited  in  the  Departments.  There  is  no  mysterious  power  of  transmutation 
'n  departmental  oustody.nor  is  there  magic  in  the  undefined  and  sacred  solemnity  of  Depart- 
ment flies.  If  the  presence  of  these  papers  in  the  public  offices  is  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  the  performance  of  Senatorial  duty,  it  can  be  easily  removed. 

The  papers  and  documents  which  have  been  described  derive  no  official  character  from 
any  constitutional,  statutory,  or  other  requirement  making  them  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  official  duty  of  the  Executive. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that  the  President  may  suspend  a  public  officer  in  the 
entire  absence  of  any  papers  or  documents  to  aid  his  ofBcial  j  adgmerit  and  discretion.  And 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  avow  that  the  cases  are  not  few  in  which  suspensions  from  office 
have  depended  more  upon  oral  representations  made  to  me  by  citizens  of  known  good 
repute,  and  by  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  ihan  upon  any  letters  and  documents  presented  for  my  examination.  I  have  not 
felt  Juatifled  in  suspecting  the  veracity,  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Senators,  or  ignoring 
their  representations,  because  they  were  not  in  party  affiliation  with  the  majority  of  their 
associates;  and  I  recall  a  few  suspensions  which  bear  the  approval  of  Individual  members 
identifled  politically  with  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

While,  therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  the  papers  and 
documents  described,  so  far  as  the  right  to  the  same  is  based  upon  the  claim  that  they  are 
in  any  view  of  the  subject  official,  I  am  also  led  unequivocally  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  aid  of  any  documents  whatever,  or  in  any  way  save  through  the  judicial 
process  of  trial  on  impeachment,  to  review  or  reverse  the  acts  of  the  Exeoutive  in  the 
suspension,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  of  Federal  officials. 

WHERE   THE   POWEB   OF  REMOVAL   IS  VESTED. 

I  believe  the  power  to  remove  or  suspend  such  officials  is  vested  In  the  President  alone 
bv  the  Constitution,  which  In  express  terms  provides  that  "  the  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  that "  he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

The  Senate  belongs  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  When  the  Consti- 
tution by  express  provision  superadded  to  its  legislative  duties,  the  right  to  advise  and 
consent  to  appointments  to  office,  and  to  sit  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  it  conferred  upon 
that  body  all  the  control  and  regulation  of  Executive  action  supposed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  people ;  and  this  express  and  special  grant  of  such  extraordinary 
powers,  not  in  any  way  related  to  or  growing  out  of  general  Senatorial  duty,  and  in  itself  a 
departure  from  the  general  plan  of  our  Government,  should  be  held,  under  a  familiar 
maxim  of  construction,  to  exclude  every  other  right  of  interference  with  Executive 
functions. 

In  the  first  Congress  which  assembled  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  compris- 
ing many  who  aided  in  its  preparation,  a  legislative  construction  was  given  to  that  instru- 
ment in  which  the  independence  of  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  removals  from  office 
was  fully  sustained. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  subsequent  discussions  of  this  question  there  was 
generally.  If  not  at  all  times,  a  proposition  pending  to  in  some  way  curtail  this  power  of 
the  President  by  legislation,  which  furnishes  evidence  that  to  limit  such  power  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  Constitution  by  such  legislation. 

The  first  enactment  of  this  description  was  passed  under  a  stress  of  partisanship  and 
political  bitterness  which  culminated  in  the  President's  impeachment. 

This  law  provided  that  the  Federal  officers  to  which  it  applied  could  only  be  suspended 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  when  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President  to 
be  guilty  of  misconduct  in  office,  or  crime,  or  when  incapable  or  disqualified  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  that  within  twenty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  it  should  be- 
the  duty  of  the  President  "to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and 
reasons  for  his  action  in  the  case." 
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THE   TENURE    OF  OFFICE   LAW. 


This  Statu' e,  passed  in  1887,  when  Congress  was  overwhelmingly  and  bitterly  opposed 
politically  to  the  President,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  even  then  it  was  thought 
necessary  by  a  Congress  determined  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  Executive  to  legislative 
will  to  furnish  itself  a  law  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  attempting  to  reach  the  object 
intended  by  an  Invocation  of  any  pretended  constituiional  right. 

The  law  which  thus  found  its  way  to  our  statute-book  was  plain  In  Its  terms,  and  its 
intent  needed  no  avowal.  If  valid  and  now  In  operation  It  would  justify  the  present 
<!ourse  of  the  Senate  and  command  the  obedience  of  the  Executive  to  its  demands.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  in  passing,  that,  under  this  law,  the  President  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  to  the  body  which  assumed  to  review  his  executive  acts  his  reasons  therefor. 
Instead  of  being  excluded  from  explanation  or  ]ad(?ed  by  papers  found  in  the  Departments. 

Two  years  after  the  law  of  1867  was  passed,  and  within  less  than  five  weeks  after  the 
Inauguration  of  a  President  in  political  accord  with  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  sec- 
tions of  the  act  regulating  suspensions  from  office  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  were 
entirely  repealed  and  in  their  place  were  substituted  provisions  which,  Instead  of  limiting 
"the  causes  of  suspension  to  misconduct,  crime,  disability,  or  disquallfloation,  expressly 
permitted  such  suspension  by  the  President "  in  his  discretion,"  and  completely  abandoned 
the  requirement  obliging  him  to  report  to  the  Senate  "  the  evidence  and  reasons  "  for  his 
■action. 

With  these  modifications  and  with  all  branches  of  the  Government  in  political  harmony, 
and  In  the  absence  of  partisan  incentive  to  captious  obstruction,  the  law  as  it  was  left  by  the 
amendment  of  1869  was  much  lees  destructive  of  Executive  discretion.  And  yet  the  great 
General  and  patriotic  citizen  who,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1869,  assumed  the  duties  of 
■Chief  Executive,  and  for  whose  freer  administration  of  his  high  office  the  most  hateful 
restraints  of  the  law  of  1S67  were,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1869,  removed,  mindful  of  his 
obligation  to  defend  and  protect  every  prerogative  of  his  great  trust,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  injury  threatened  the  public  service  in  the  continued  operation  of  these  statutes  even 
in  their  modified  form,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  advised  their  repeal  and  set  forth 
their  unconstitutional  character  and  hurtful  tendency  in  the  following  language : 

"  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassment  possible  to  arise  from  leaving  on 
the  statute-books  the  so-called  *tenure  of  office  acts,'  and  to  earnestly  recommend  their  total 
repeal.  It  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  providing  that  appointments  made  by  the  President  should  receive  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  power  to  retain  in  office  persons  placed  there 
by  Federal  appointment  against  i  he  will  of  the  President.  The  law  Is  inconsistent  with  a 
faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Government,  What  faith  can  an  Executive  put 
in  oQicials  forced  upon  him,  and  those,  too,  whom  he  has  supended  for  resison  ?  How  will 
such  officials  be  likely  lo  serve  an  administration  which  they  know  does  not  trust  them  ?  " 
I  am  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  this  recommendation  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws  has 
been  since  repeated.  If  it  has  not,  the  reason  can  probably  be  found  in  the  experience 
-which  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  the  political  situation  but  rarely  devel- 
oped their  vicious  character. 

LAWS  WHICH  HAVE   FALLEN   INTO   DISUSE. 

And  so  it  happens  that  after  an  existence  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  almost  limocuous 
desuetude  these  laws  are  brought  forth— apparently  the  repealed  as  well  as  the  unre- 
pealed—and  put  In  the  way  of  an  Executive  who  is  willing,  if  permitted,  to  attempt  an 
improvement  In  the  methods  of  administration. 

The  oonstitullonality  of  these  laws  is  by  no  means  admitted.  But  why  should  the  pro- 
•vlsions  of  the  repealed  law,  which  required  specific  cause  for  suspension  and  a  report  to  the 
Senate  of  "evidence  and  reasons,"  be  now.  In  effect,  applied  to  the  present  Executive 
instead  of  the  law,  afterwards  passed  and  unrepealed,  which  distinctly  permits  suspensions 
by  the  President  "in  his  discretion,"  and  eat efully  omits  the  requirement  that  "evidence 
and  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  case"  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate  ? 

The  requests  and  demands  which  by  the  score  have  for  nearly  three  months  been  pre- 
sented to  the  different  Departments  of  the  Government,  whatever  may  be  their  form,  have 
but  one  complexion.  They  assume  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
«xercise  of  my  exclusive  discretion  and  executive  function,  for  which  I  am  solely  respon- 
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aible  to  the  people  from  whom  I  have  so  lately  reoelved  the  sacred  trust  of  offloe.  My  oath 
to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution,  my  duty  to  the  people  who  have  chosen  me  to  exe- 
cute thepowers  of  their  great  offloe  and  not  to  relinquish  them,  and  my  duty  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  which  I  must  preserve  unimpaired  in  all  its  dignity  and  vigor,  compel  me  to 
refuse  compliance  with  these  demands. 

To  the  end  that  the  service  may  be  improved,  the  Senate  is  invited  to  the  fullest  scru- 
tiny of  the  persons  submitted  to  them  for  pubUc  office,  in  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  that  body  to  advise  and  consent  to  their  appointment.  I  shall  continue,  as  I  have 
thus  far  done,  to  furnish,  at  the  request  of  the  confirming  body,  all  the  information  I  pos- 
sess touching  the  fitness  of  the  nominees  placed  before  them  for  their  action,  both  when 
they  are  proposed  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  the  place  of  suspended  ofBcials.  Upon  a 
refusal  to  confirm  I  shall  not  assume  the  right  to  ask  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  Senate 
nor  question  its  determination  I  cannot  think  that  anything  more  is  required  to  secure 
■worthy  incumbents  in  public  offloe  than  a  careful  and  independent  discharge  of  our 
respective  duties  within  their  well-defined  limits. 

Though  the  propriety  of  suspensions  might  be  better  assured  if  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident was  subject  to  review  by  the  Senate,  yet  if  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  have  placed 
this  responsibility  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  It  should  not  be  divided 
nor  the  discretion  which  it  involves  reliaguished. 

ALL  PLEDGES  MADE  HAVE  BEEN  KEPT. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  present  Executive  having  pledged  himself  not  to  remove 
officials  except  for  cause,  the  fact  of  their  suspension  Implies  such  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  a  suspended  official  as  injures  his  character  and  reputation,  and  therefore  the  Senate 
should  review  the  case  for  his  vindication. 

I  have  said  that  certain  officials  should  not.  In  my  opinion,  be  removed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
theirplace  those  in  political  affiliation  with  the  appointing  power ;  and  this  declaration  was 
Immediately  followed  by  a  description  of  official  partisanship  which  ought  not  to  entitle 
those  in  whom  it  was  exhibited  to  consideration.  It  is  not  apparent  how  an  adherence  to 
the  course  thus  announced  carries  with  it  the  consequences  described.  If  in  any  degree 
the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  defense 
against  unjust  suspension  in  the  justice  of  the  Executive. 

Every  pledge  which  I  have  made  by  which  I  have  placed  a  limitation  upon  my  exercise 
of  executive  power  has  been  faithfully  redeemed.  Of  course  the  pretense  is  not  put  forth 
that  no  mistakes  have  been  committed  ;  but  not  a  suspension  has  been  made  except  it 
appeared  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  public  welfare  would  be  Improved  thereby.  Many 
applications  for  suspension  have  been  denied,  and  the  adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down  to 
govern  my  action  as  to  such  suspensions  has  caused  much  irritation  and  impatience  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  insisted  upon  more  changes  in  the  offices. 

The  pledges  I  have  made  were  made  to  the  people,  and  to  them  I  am  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  redeemed.  I  am  not  responsible  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
un^villing  to  submit  my  actions  and  official  conduct  to  them  for  judgment. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  an  allegation  that  the  fear  of  being  found  false  to  my  profes- 
sions influences  me  in  declining  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Senate.  I  have  not  con- 
stantly refused  to  suspend  officials,  and  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  political  friends, 
and  yet  wilfully  broken  faith  with  the  people  for  the  sake  of  being  false  to  them. 

Neither  the  discontent  of  party  friends  nor  the  allurements  constantly  offered  of  con- 
firmations of  appointees  conditioned  upon  the  avowal  that  suspensions  have  been  made  on 
party  grounds  alone,  nor  the  threat  proposed  in  the  resolutions  now  before  the  Senate  that 
no  confirmations  will  be  made  unless  the  demands  of  that  body  be  complied  with,  are  suf- 
ficient to  discourage  or  deter  me  from  following  in  the  way  which  I  am  convinced  leads  to 
better  government  for  the  people. 

GHOVEE  CLEVELAND. 

ExEcnTivB  Mansion, 

WasMn^ton,  Z>.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
EEPUBLICAN   OPINIONS   ON  THE  TAEIFF. 


WHAT  PROMINENT  MEN  OP  THE  PAETY  HAVE  HAD  TO  SAY  IN  FAVOK 
OP  A  LIBEEAL  SYSTEM  OF  CUSTOMS  TAXATION. 


Gleaned  from  Speeches  in  Congress  and   ^Political  Cam- 
paigns, from  Letters,  Interviews  and  Official  Reports. 


Jambs  Q.  Blaine  on  Lumber — June  10, 1868: 

During  the  entire  war,  when  we  were  seeking  everything  on  the  eartl>,  and  in 
the  skies,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  out  of  which  taxation  could  be  wrung-, 
it  never  entered  into  the  conception  of  Congress  to  tax  breadstuflfs — never.  During 
the  most  pressing  exigencies  of  the  terrible  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged,  neither 
lireadstuffs  nor  lumber  emr  became  the  subject  of  one  penny  of  taaatiov.  *  *  *  How, 
as  to  the  article  of  lumber,  I  again  remind  the  House  that  there  has  never  been  a 
tax  upon  this  article.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  talk  on  this  question  as  he 
pleases ;  but  I  say  that  wherever  the  Western  frontiersman  undertakes  to  make  for 
himself  a  home,  to  till  the  soil,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  life,  he  needs  lumber  for 
his  cabin,  he  needs  lumber  for  his  fence,  he  needs  lumber  for  his  wagon  or  cart,  he 
needs  lumber  for  his  plough,  he  needs  lumber  for  almost  every  purpose  in  his  daily 
life. 

William  D.  Kellkt,  of  Pennsylvania  on  Free  Wool— July  38, 1866 : 

Let  the  raw  material  come  in.  Let  us  make  blankets  that  will  drive  out  English 
blankets.  Let  us  make  our  own  "English  frieze"  and  "Peterboro'  frosted  beaver." 
Let  us  be  able  to  rival  England  and  France  and  other  representative  nations  in 
making  these  cloths. 

Senator  Ihgalls,  February  15,  1878: 

We  can  not  disguise  the  truth  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  an  impending  revo- 
lution ;  the  old  issues  are  dead !  The  people  are  arraying  themselves  upon  one 
side  or  the  other  of  a  portentous  contest.  On  one  side  is  capital,  formidably  en- 
trenched in  privilege,  arrogant  from  continued  triumph,  conservative,  tenacious  to 
old  theories,  demanding  new  concessions,  enriched  by  domestic  levy  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  struggling  to  adjust  all  values  to  its  own  standard.  On  the  other  is 
labor,  asking  for  employment,  striving  to  develop  domestic  industries,  battling 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  subduing  the  wilderness;  labor,  starmng  and  suUen  in 
cities,  resolutely  determined  to  overthrow  a  system  under  which  ike  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  tlie  poor  are  growing  poorer;  a  system  which  gives  to  a  Vanderbilt  the 
possession  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  and  condemns  the  poor  to  a 
poverty  which  has  no  refuge  from  starvation  but  the  prison  or  the  grave. 
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Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Recommendations  in  Report,  1884: 
First.    That  the  existing  duties  upon  raw  materials  which  are  to  be  used  in 

manufacture  should  be  removed.    This  can  be  done  in  the,  interest  of  our  foreign 

tiade. 

Second.    That  the  duties  upon  the  articles  used  or  consumed  by  those  who 

are  the  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  reduced.    This  also 

can  be  effected  without  prejudice  to  our  export  trade. 

President  Qbant,  Annual  Message,  December,  1874: 

Those  articles  which  enter  into  our  manufactures,  and  are  not  produced  at 
home,  it  seems  to  me,  should  b?  entered  free.  Those  articles  of  manufacture  which 
we  produce  a  constituent  part  of,  but  do  not  produce  the  whole,  that  part  which  we  do  not 
produce  sfumld  be  entered  free  also.  I  will  instance  fine  wools,  dyes,  etc.  These 
articles  must  be  imported  to  form  a  part  of  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades 
of  woolen  goods.  Chemicals  used  as  dyes,  compounded  in  medicines,  and  used  in 
various  ways  in  manufactures,  come  under  this  class.  The  introduction,  free  of 
duty,  of  such  wools  ai  we  do  not  produce  would  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  goods 
requiring  the  use  of  those  we  do  produce,  and  therefore  would  be  a  benefit  to  home  pro- 
duction. There  are  many  articles  entering  into  "home  manufactures  "  which  we  do  not 
pfroduce  ourselves,  the  tariff  upon  which  increases  the  cost  of  producing  the  manufactured 
article.  AU  the  corrections  in  this  regard  are  in  the  direction  of  bringing  labor  and 
capital  in  harmony  with  each  other,  aid  of  supplying  one  of  the  elements  of  prosperity 
so  much  needed. 

Mr.  Kbllet  on  Tax  Reduction— April  23, 1873 : 

If  we  adjourn  on  the  39th  of  May  we  shall  have  repealed  no  tax  or  duty,  and 
the  people  will  ask  us  in  every  paper  and  at  every  corner  why  we  have  continued 
the  system  of  taxation,  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  Q-ovemment  and 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  per  annum  outside  of 
what  is  already  provided  by  law.  On  neither  side  of  the  House  can  justification  be 
found,  nor  do  I  believe  apologies  which  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  tax- 
payers, who  are  loaded  at  every  point  and  whose  profits  are  absorbed  in  the  excessive 
I'reasury  of  the  Government. 

"William  McKinlbt,  of  Ohio,  1882 : 

The  free  list  might  be  enlarged  without  affecting  injuriously  a  single  American 
interest. 
Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  New  York,  1882  : 

The  sooner  we  have  that  (tariff)  revision  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  industries. 

Senator  Hawlet,  of  Connecticut,  1882  : 

I  will  vote  in  any  direction  to  bring  about  a  resolute  attempt  to  give  us  a  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff.    I  say  that  as  representing  a  protectionist  constituency. 

Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  1883 : 

Some  excessive  duties  remain  on  the  statute  book ;  some  dutiable  articles  should 
be  on  the  free  list,  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  have  become  obsolete. 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  1882: 

We  agree  that  the  tariff  should  be  revised  and  the  taxes  reduced.  *  *  * 
Under  existing  law  we  are  collecting  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
National  taxes  the  sum  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  more  than  is  re- 
quisite to  meet  all  the  proper  current  expenditures  of  the  Government  and  all  our 
obligations  to  tJae  public  creditors. 
Eugene  Hale,  of -Maine,  in  the  House,  1871 : 

The  duty  upon  salt  is  now  18  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bulk  and  34  cents  in  sacks. 
The  best  Turk's  Island  salt  can  be  purchased  at  the.place  where  it  is  produced  for 
from  9  to  10  cents  per  bushel.  Any  gentleman  here  can  compute  for  hunself  the 
percentage  of  duty  resting  upon  this  article.    I  believe  there  is  no  one  question 
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about  which  the  reflection  of  millions  of  people  day  by  day  is  so  decided  as  it  is  in 
declaring  that  there  should  be  no  tax  upcjn  this  article  of  salt.  T  have  been  asked 
to  amend  the  bill  introduced  by  me  so  as  !o  cut  down  the  duty  50  per  cent.  I  do 
not  consent  to  that.  I  believe  this  article  should  go  upon  the  free  list ;  that  the  monopoly 
which  has  obtained  heretofore  for  the  Onondaga  Salt  Works — as  great  and  complete  as 
any  monopoly  ever  granted  by  the  Tudors  in  England! s  most  despotic  times — ought  to 
cease. 

President  Qrant,  Annual  Message,  December,  1875 : 

Many  duties  now  collected,  and  which  give  but  an  insignificant  return  for 
the  cost  of  collection,  might  be  remitted,  and  to  the  direct  advantage  of  consumers 
at  home.  I  would  mention  those  articles  which  enter  into  manufactures  of  aU 
sorts.  AU  duty  paid  upon  such  articles  goes  directly  to  the  cost  of  the  article  when  man- 
ufactured here,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumers.  These  duties  not  only  come  from, 
the  consumers  at  home,  but  act  as  a  protection  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  the  same 
completed  a/rticles  in  our  own  and  distant  markets. 

President  AETirnR,  Annual  Message,  1882: 

A  total  abolition  of  excise  taxes  would  almost  inevitably  prove  a  serious,  if 
not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tarirf  and  to  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  import  duties.  The  present  tariff  system  is  in  many  respects 
unjust.  It  makes  unequal  distributions,  both  of  its  burden  and  its  benefits.  *  *  * 
/  recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list  so  a^s  to  include  within  it  the  numerous 
articles  which  yield  inconsiderable  revenue,  a  simplification  of  the  complex  and  inconsist- 
ent schedule  of  duties  upon  certain  manufactures,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  iron 
and  steel,  and  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  those  articles,  and  upon 
sugar,  molasses,  silk,  wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  1867  •- 

In  considering  so  complicated  a  subject  as  a  tariff,  nothing  can  be  more  decep- 
tive than  ttie  application  of  such  general  phrases  as  a  "  protective  tariff,"  "  a 
revenue  tariff,"  "  a  free- trade  tariff  "  Every  law  imposing  a  duty  on  imported  goods  is 
necessarily  a  restraint  on  trade.  It  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Imported  goods  and  tends  to  prevent  every  importation.  The  eapreaidon,"afree 
trode  ta/riff,"  involves  an  absurdity  If  you  converse  with  intelligent  men  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  they  will  tell  youihat  they  are  willing  to  compete 
with  England,  France,  Germany,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  at  the  old  rates 
of  duly.  If  you  reduce  their  products  to  a  specie  basis,  and  put  t?iem  on  the  same 
footing  they  were  on  before  the  war,  tlie  present  rales  of  duty  would  be  too  high.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  fyr  scarce  any  branch  of  industry  to  be  protected  to  tlie  extent  of  your 
present  tariff  law.  They  do  not  ask  protection  against  the  pauper  lal>or  of  Europe,  but 
they  ask  protection  against  the  creation  of  your  own  laws. 

Benjahik  Harrison,  November  38,  1882: 

The  creation  of  the  Tariff  Oommission  was  a  confession  that  the  tariff  needs  re- 
msion.  If  the  report  comes  ia  it  should  be  promptly  acted  upon.  My  opinion  is 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  after  Congress  assembles  in  bringing  forward  these 
measures,  and  that  no  time  slwuld  be  lost  during  the  holidays  by  adjournment. 

Jambs  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  1881 : 

The  wages  of  spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancasldre  and  in  Massachusetts,  accord- 
in  to  the  foregoing  statements,  were  as  follows,  per  week : 

Spinners :  English,  $7.20  to  $8.40  (master  spinners  running  as  high  as  $12) : 
American,  $7.07  to  $10.30. 

Weavers :  English,  $3.84  to  $8.64,  subject,  at  the  date  on  which  these  rates  were 
given,  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.;  American,  $4.82  to  $8.73. 

The  average  wages  of  employes  in  the  Massachusetts  miUs  is  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  oflScial  returns :  Men,  |8.30 ;  women,  $5.62 ;  male  children,  $3.11 ;  female 
children,  $3.08.  According  tg  Consul  Shaw's  report,  the  average  wages  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  Lancashire  mills  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  was  about  $8 
per  week,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. ;  women,  from  $3.40  to  $4.30,  sub- 
ect  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
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The  hours  of  labor  in  the  Lancashire  mills  are  50,  in  the  Massachusetts  mills 
60  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  in  the  other  New  England  States, 
where  the  wages  are  generally  less  than  in  jMasaachusetts,  are  usually  66  to  69  per 
week. 

Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives 
are  more  than  equalized  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer 
hours  of  labor.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  practice,  as  it  seems  to  be 
proven  from  official  statistics,  it  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  ability  to  compete  with  England  for  our  share  of  the  cotton-goods 
trade  of  the  world. 

From  these  returns  it  is  seen  that  every  American  spindle  consumes  66  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  while  each  British  spindle  consumes  only  32  pounds,  or  less  than 
one-half  the  American  consumption  per  spindle. 

It  thus  appears  that  each  American  operative  works  up  as  much  raw  material 
as  two  British  operatives,  turns  out  nearly  $1.50  worth  of  manufactures  to  the 
British  operative's  $1  worth,  and  even  in  piece  goods,  where  the  superior  quality 
and  weight  of  the  American  goods  are  so  marked,  the  American  operative  turned 
out  2.7o  yards  to  2.50  yards  by  the  British  operative. 

Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  1870 : 

It  is  a  mistake  of  the  friends  of  a  sound  tariff  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  rates 
imposed  during  the  war,  if  less  will  raise  the  necessary  revenue. 

Senator  Siier.man,  March  15, 1872 : 

i  have  listeoed  with  patience,  day  by  day,  to  the  statements  of  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  our  domestic  productions.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  general 
idea  of  protecting  their  industries,  but  I  assure  them,  as  I  assure  their  representa- 
tives here,  that  if  the  present  high  rates  of  duty,  uoe.xampled  in  our  country,  and 
higher  by  nearly  50  per  cent  than  they  were  in  1861,  are  maintained  on  metaUie 
and  textile  fabrics  after  we  haue  repealed  the  very  internal  taxex  which  gam  rise  to  them, 
and  after  we  luive  substantiaUy  giDen  t/ism  thetr  raw  materials  free  of  duties,  we  shall 
have  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  other  interests  in  the  country  that  will' 
overthrow  the  whole  system,  and  do  irreat<-r  harm  thaa  can  possibly  be  done  by  a 
moderate  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

National  Republican  Platform,  1868 : 

It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation  shauld  be  equalized  and  reduced 
as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  will  permit. 

National  Republic.vn  Platform,  1884 : 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  and 
to  reduce  the  surplus. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  JIarch  24, 1870 : 

The  tariff  of  1846,  although  confessedly  and  professedly  a  tariff  for  revenue,  was, 
so  far  as  regards  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  as  perfect  a  tariff  a*  any  that 
we  have  ever  had. 

But  I  may  be  asked  how  this  reduction  shall  be  made.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  upon  all  leading  articles,  or  nearly  all,  and  for  that  purpose,  when  1  can  get 
an  opportunity  in  the  House,  if  no  gentleman  does  before  me,  I  shall  move  that  the 
pending  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a  reduction  upon  existing  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  30  per  oent. 
upon  the  existing  rates,  or  one-fifth  reduction.  Even  this  will  not  be  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  removal  of  all  the  internal  taxes  upon  manufactures. 
Justice  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  Loan  Association  vs 
Topeka.    20  Wallace. 

To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  Government  on  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enter- 
prises and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  a  robbery  because  it  is  done 
under  the  forms  oi  law  and  is  called  taxation.  This  is  not  legislation.  It  is  a  decree 
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under  legislative  forms.  Nor  is  it  taxation.  A  "  tax,"  says  "Webster's  Dictionary, 
"  is  a  rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  by  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  the  nation  or  State."  Taxes  are  burdens  or  charges  imposed 
by  the  Legislature  upon  persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes. 

We  have  established,  we  think,  beyond  cavil  that  there  can  be  no  lawful  tax 
which  is  not  laid  for  a  public  purpose. 

If  it  be  said  that  a  benefit  results  to  the  local  public  of  a  town  by  establishing 
manufactures,  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  business  or  pursuit  which  employs 
capital  or  labor.  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  inn-keeper,  the  banker,  the 
builder,  the  steamboat  owner,  are  equally  promoters  of  the  public  good,  and  equally 
deserving  the  aid  of  the  citizens  by  forced  contributions.  No  line  can  be  drawn  in 
favor  of  the  manufacturer  which  would  not  open  the  coffers  of  the  public  treasury 
to  the  importunities  of  two-thirds  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  or  town. 

Chables  J.  FoLGBK,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Annual  Report,  1883 : 

All  agree  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  necessary.  The  action  of  Congress  in 
creating  a  commission  for  that  purpose  renders  discussion  on  that  point  unneces- 
sary. *  #  »  The  Secretary  eai-nestly  recommends  a  careful  reviflion  of  the 
tariff,  with  a  view  to  substantial  reductions. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  March  34, 1870 : 

The  agricultural  interest,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much  the  largest  interest  in  its 
aggregate  product  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  I  believe  no  one 
will  claim  that  this  large  interest  is  directly  protected.  It  is  true  that  under  customs 
laws  there  is  a  small  duty  upon  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  agricultural  products, 
but  it  does  not  afford  any  protection  to  the  great  wheat  and  grain  producing  regions 
of  the  country.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WUson],  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion stated  that  the  cost  of  wheat  in  New  England  is  about  $1.70  per  bushel,  while 
in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  the  price  is  about  65  cents  per  bushel.  The  Cana- 
dian wheat  is  the  only  wheat  that  comes  in  competition  with  our  own.  Canada 
being  nearer  New  England  than  the  wteat  growing  States  more  than  makes  up  the 
duty  in  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation. 

What  is  true  of  wheat  is  equally  true  of  other  grains.  Therefore  the  farmer  has 
practically  no  protection  at  al),  and  whatever  benefit  he  derives  is  from  what  the 
home  market  furnishes  for  home  products.  Unfortunately  for  the  farmer,  the  market 
price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  price  which  the  surplus  will  bring  abroad,  or  the  price 
ef  wheat  in  London  or  Liverpool.  At  that  market,  where  the  surplus  is  sold,  and 
which  fixes  the  value  of  tho  whole  crop,  he  comes  in  competition  with  the  grain  produced 
in  the  Crimea,  in  Hungary,  and  in  tfie  region  of  the  Baltic,  from  fields  cultivated  by 
what  is  krwwn,  in  comparison  with  our  own,  as  pauper-  labor. 

But  I  am  told  we  must  so  legislate  as  to  furnish  a  home  market  for  all  our  agri- 
cultural products,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  high  tariff.  Any  one  examining  the 
subject  wiU  see  that  our  agricultural  products  increase  more  rapidly  than  our  popu- 
lation, so  that  if  we  do  not  export  these  products  in  their  natural  condition,  we 
must  do  so  by  converting  them  into  manufactured  articles  and  export  these  articles. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  under  a  high  tariff,  for  aU  nations  will  buy  manufactured  prod- 
ucts where  they  are  the  cheapest,  and  the  nation  selling  the  cheapest  will  control  the  mar- 
ket. This  rule  excludes  our  higMy-ta,xed  manufactures  made  from  highly-tasted  materials 
from  the  markets  of  the  world,  although  we  have  natural  advantages  posetsed  by  no  other 
nation. 

Chables  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Annual  Report,  188-3 : 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and  those  of  this  department,  and 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  in  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial accord  as  to  how  the  needed  reduction  of  the  revenue  should  be  brought 
about.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  except  those 
upon  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  and  upon  the  circulation  of  banks,  might  well  be 
abolished.  There  has  been  difference  whether  the  tax  upon  tobacco  should  be 
abolished  or  modified.  There  were  but  few  advocates  of  the  immediate  total  aboli- 
tion of  taxes  upon  spirits  or  fermented  liquors.  My  last  report  said  that  taxes  upon 
spirits  and  tobacco,  being  upon  things  not  needful,  should  be  retained  rather  thau 
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those  upon  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  which,  as  a  proposition,  is  not  to  be 
controverted.  But  it  wag  conceded  by  all  that  a  aubitantial  reduction  should  be  made 
upon  nearly  all  impo^'ted  articles  subjected  to  duties. 

Hknby  Cabot  Lodoe,  Massachusetts,  September,  1884 : 

Grave  public  questions  confront  us.  Tliere  is  a  large,  perilous  and  growing  sur- 
plus in  the  revenues.  It  must  be  removed,  not  by  needless  and  extravagant  expenditures, 
not  b^  abolishing  the  proper  taxation  of  whisky  and  tobacco,  not  by  a  stupid  and 
injurious  and  horizontal  reduction  for  politics  only,  but  by  plain  business  methods, 
by  freeing  entirely  those  great  necessaries  of  life  which  enter  into  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  every  household,  and  by  wise  and  discriminate  reductions. 

John  D.  Long,  oi  Massachus'^tts,  September,  1884: 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  reduce  the  tariff.  One  by  raising  the  tariff  to  a 
prohibitory  height,  which  nobody  advocates ;  the  other,  the  free-list.  The  free  list 
4s  the  honest  revenue  reformer's  hope. 

Henry  Wilson,  late  Vice  President : 

Men  who  have  looked  with  hungry  eye  upon  a  Treasury  overflowing  with  sur- 
plus millions  do  not  wish  to  see  the  source  from  which  those  coveted  millions  are 
aerived  dried  up.  Now ,  as  in  times  past,  political  ambition  is  not  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  the  business  interests  of  the  country  in  the  hope  to  win  political  power. 
*  *  *  /  think  American  labor  will  be  best  protected  by  taxing  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  lightly;  placing  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  our  manufactures  on  ths  free-list; 
raising  revenue  to  support  the  Government  upon  articles  that  come  in  competition 
with  our  manufactures  and  upon  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  are  consumed  by  the 
more  wealthy  classes  of  society. 

Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  April  30, 1872: 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we  bhould 
SO  further,  and  reduce  the  tariff  in  material  respects  upon  many  other  articles.  *  *  * 
The  country  expects  a  large  reduction,  the  country  knows  that  it  can  be  made,  the 
country  has  been  promised  this  reduction,  and  the  dominant  party  here  is  respon- 
sible to  the  country  for  this  reduction,  and  will  be  held  responsible  if  it  is  not  made. 

Jamks  a.  Garfield,  April  1, 1870: 

We  have  seen  that  one  extreme  school  of  economists  would  place  the  price  of 
all  manufactured  articles  in  the  hands  of  foreign  producers  by  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  our  manufacturers  to  compete  with  them :  while  the  other  extreme  school, 
by  making  it  impossible  for  the  foreigner  to  sell  his  competing  wares  in  our  market, 
would  give  the  people  no  immediate  check  upon  the  prices  which  our  manufactu- 
rers might  fix  for  their  products.    I  disagree  with  both  these  extremes. 

I  hold  that  a  properly  adjusted  competition  between  home  and  foreign  products 
is  the  best  gauge  by  which  to  regulate  international  trade.  Duties  should  be  so 
high  that  our  manufacturers  can  fairly  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  enable  them  to  drive  out  the  foreign  article,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  and  regulate  the  prices  as  they  please.  This  is  my  doctrine  of  protection. 
If  Congress  pursues  this  line  of  policy  steadily  we  shall  year  by  year  approach  more 
nea/rly  to  the  basis  ofFBEB  trade  because  we  shaM  be  more  nearly  able  to  compete  with  other 
nations  on  equal  terms.    I  am,  for  a  protection  which  leads  to  ultimate  free  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  examining  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  I  believe  the  true 
course  for  the  friends  of  protection  to  pursue  is  to  reduce  the  rates  on  imports 
wherever  we  can  justly  and  safely  do  so,  and  accepting  neither  of  the  extreme  doc- 
trines urged  on  this  floor,  endeavor  to  establish  a  stable  policy  that  will  commend 
itself  to  all  patriotic  and  thoughtful  people. 
Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  March  25,  1870 : 

This  large  internal  revenue  tax  was  made  the  excuse  and  the  cause  of 
*he  advance  of  the  tariff  of  July  14, 1863,  and  June  30,  1864.  I  quoted  the  lan- 
guage yesterday  of  the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1863, 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  himself  a  protectionist,  and  certainly  in  favor  of  the  protection 
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of  the  great  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  iron  He  made  a  pJedge  upon  this  floor  in  1863 
that  those  additions  of  duties  upon  manufactured  articles  imported  in  this  country 
were  made  necessary  because  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes.  Both  he  and  Mr  Mor- 
rill, subsequently  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  declared  that  the 
act  of  June  30, 1864,  was  a  temporary  measure,  a  war  measure,  and  was  not  intended  a» 
a  measure  wldeh  should  remain  upon  the  statute-book  as  a  pbotectivb  tariff  in  the: 
tims  of  peace. 

William  M.  Evabts,  Secretary  of  State,  May  17,  1879 : 

The  average  American  workman  performs  from  one  and  one-half  to  twice  as 
much  work  in  a  given  time  as  the  average  European  workman.  This  is  so  import- 
ant a  point  in  connection  with  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  and  it  seems  at  first  thought  so  strange  that  I  will  trouble  you 
with  somewhat  lengthy  quotations  from  the  reports  in  support  thereof 

For  the  first  time  our  manufactures  are  now  assuming  international  propor- 
tions. At  a  time  of  universal  depression  we  have  met  those  nations  which  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  world's  markets,  met  them  in  their  strongholds.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  by  the  brilliant  development  of  our 
own  resources  to  exclude  by  honest  competition  foreign  manufactures  to  a  large 
extent  from  our  shores. 

The  question  which  now  peremptorily  challenges  all  thinking  minds  is  how  to 
create  a  foreign  demand  for  these  manufactures  which  are  left  after  supplying  our 
home  demands.  We  can  not  stand  still,  for  the  momentum  of  increase  will  sooa 
become  so  great  that  it  will  push  us  outward  anyway;  to  push  us  safely  and  profit- 
ably is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  almost  overtop  all  other  public  questions  of  the- 
hour.  This  question  appeals  equally  to  the  selfishness  and  patriotism  of  all  citizens,. 
but  to  the  laborer  it  appeals  with  tenfold  force,  for  without  work  he  can  not  live, 
and  unless  we  can  extend  the  markets  for  our  manufactures  he  can  not  expect 
steady  work ;  and  unless  our  manufactures  can  undersell  foreign  manufactures  we- 
can  not  enlarge  our  foreign  markets. 

The  first  great  truth  to  be  learned  by  the  manufacturers  and  workingmen  i» 
that  the  days  of  sudden  fortunes  and  double  wages  are  gone.  We  must  realize  the 
fact  that  ocean  steam  communication  has  annihilates  distance  and  brought  the 
nations  face  to  face.  This  drawing  together  of  the  nations  means  equalization  in  trade, 
profits,  wages,  etc.,  tlie  advantage  being  with  those  who  soonest  accept  the  situation.  In 
the  near  future  tlie  worhingman  of  New  York  can  not  expect  twice  or  thrice  the  wages  of 
his  feUow-workingman  in  Europe  while  all  other  things— food,  rent,  clothing,  etc. — are  on 
an  equality. 

Under  no  consideration  must  we  have  strikes ;  under  no  consideration  must 
our  factories  lie  idle.  If  our  manufacturers  can  not  run  their  establishments  profit- 
ably— and  capital  will  no  more  remain  permanently  invested  unprofitably  than  will 
labor  work  for  nothing — and  pay  the  prevailing  wages,  our  working  people  must 
help  them  to  make  profit  by  consenting  to  a  reduction  of  wages  I 

James  A.  Garfield,  July  13, 1868  : 

Unless  the  tarifi'  men  take  heed,  unless  they  consent  to  a  rational  and  consid- 
erate adjustment  of  the  tariff  such  as  only  can  be  made  by  the  full  light  that  a. 
careful  statistical  study  of  the  subject  will  bring,  I  fear  from  them,  more  than  from 
any  other  source,  a  reaction  which  will  bring  us  by  and  by  into  free  trade  and  aU 
its  consequences  of  evil  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

/  desire  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  the  best  mode  of  defevding  a  tariff  to 
denounce  every  man  who  does  not  pronounce  tlie  shibboleth  after  our  fashion  as  an  enemy- 
of  the  tariff. 

Representative  John  H.  Gear,  of  Iowa,  January  16, 1880 : 

To  a  State  whose  products  are  in  the  main  agricultural,  as  are  those  of  Iowa, 
anything  which  enhances  the  cost  of  railways,  thereby  even  incidentally  in  th& 
least  degree  increasing  the  expense  of  the  transportation  of  her  products  to  the 
seaboard,  which  is  her  great  market,  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  all.  In  view^ 
of  their  greater  strength  and  durability,  which  lessened  the  cost  of  replacement,  all 
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the  great  trunk  railway  lines  of  the  country  are  adopting  Bessemer  steel  rails, 
ine  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  rails  in  the  United  States  are  controlled  by  a 
combination  of  not  exceeding,  I  thinli,  ten  firms  in  number. 

1  his  combination  is  protected  by  a  high  and  specific  tariff,  which  prevents  the 
importation  of  foreign  rails  to  any  extent,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways ot  the  country.  Without  discussing  the  tariff  question  in  all  its  bearings,  it 
may  well  be  considered  whether  it  is  wise  legislation,  by  a  tariff  exceptional  in  its 
cnaracter,  to  put  immense  profits  into  the  pockets  of  a  monopoly  composed  of  but 
lew  persons  at  the  expense,  indirectly,  not  only  of  Iowa  farmers,  but  of  the  wholo 
West.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  to  instruct  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
^.^ongress  to  examine  into  this  subject  with  a  view  to  removing  by  Congressional 
legislation  any  discriminations  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  tariff  on  steel 
rails  against  the  interests  of  Iowa  producers. 

Jambs  A.  Garfield,  March  10, 1871 : 

I  was  surprised  at  a  remark  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
He  asserted  that  there  is  no  item  in  the  whole  tariff  that  can  stand  alone  on  its 
own  merits,  but  that  all  must  be  taken  in  a  lump  in  order  to  stand.  That  coal 
must  take  salt  by  the  hand,  and  they,  too,  must  take  something  else  by  the  hand  j 
and  thus  all  interests  unite  with  all  forces  before  they  can  make  a  stand  before  the 
country.  If  this  remark  be  true  it  strikes  a  blow  at  the  whole  tariff  system,  a  blow  lam 
not  willing  to  strike.  lam  unwilling  to  admit  that  bad  taxes  must  be  tied  to  good  o-ne» 
and  thus  be  kept  afloat  I  think  it  unwise  to  continue  this  duty  on  coal,  and  I  am  there- 
fore in  favor  of  its  repeal. 

Representative  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  March  39, 1888 : 

In  the  face  of  these  platform  pledges ;  in  the  face  of  these  admissions  from  un- 
willing witnesses ;  in  the  face  of  the  large,  ever-growing  and  threatening  surplus, 
taken  from  the  people  by  taxation  and  used  by  certain  banks  without  any  con- 
sideration therefor ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life  are  loaded  down  with  the  highest  kind  of  tariff  taxes,  it  makes  me  sick  at 
heart  to  think  that  there  are  leading  men  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  can  find 
at  this  juncture,  and  under  these  circumstances,  no  other  field  for  tax  reduction 
than  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco.  Surely  these  things  are 
not  the  diet  on  which  the  poor  laboring  man  keeps  his  family. 

Worthier,  better,  and  just  er,  it  seems  to  my  mind,  would  it  be  to  give  our 
people — the  toiling  masses — cheaper  food,  cheaper  fuel,  cheaper  clothing,  and 
cheaper  shelter— cheaper  because  released  from  the  heavy  and  unnecessary  bondage 
of  high  tariff  taxes.  I  will  put  free  sugar,  free  coal,  free  salt,  and  free  'lumber 
against  free  whisky  and  free  tobacco  under  all  circumstances,  and  so  will  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  January,  1888 : 

The  tariff  aught  to  be  carefully  revised  with  a  view  to  correct  any  inequalities 
or  incongruities  that  have  grown  out  of  the  change  of  values  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1883 ;  every  imported  article  which  does  not  compete  with  our  domestic 
industry  and  is  essential  to  the  comfort  and  wants  of  our  people  should  be  placed 
on  the  free  list;  every  raw  material  of  industry  which  does  not  compete  with  our 
own  productions  should  be  specially  selected  for  the  free  list. 

Representative  Fitch,  of  New  York,  May  16, 1888 : 

In  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the  interest  ot  common  fairness, 
I  propose  to  ask  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment  how 
the  present  tariff,  which  we  have  promised  ta  revise,  now  affects  the  people  whom  I 
have  described,  and  to  consider  what  they  pay  taxes  on  in  the  general  distribution 
of  the  customs  taxes  now  in  force. 

They  pay  upon  everything.  Look  for  a  moment  at  what  they  eat.  There  is  a 
tariff  duty  on  beef,  on  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  butter  and  lard,  cheese,  molasses, 
grapes,  wheat  flour,  oats,  corn  meal,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  raisins,  vinegar,  honey, 
rice  and  rice  meal,  sugar,  extract  of  meat,  pickles,  currants,  apples,  salt  and  condensed 
milk.    The  list  is  substantially  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of  the  grocery  store  at 
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which  they  buy.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  coal  which  warms  them,  on  their  cooking 
and  household  utensils,  on  their  entire  clothing  from  their  hats  to  their  stockings, 
on  the  medicines  given  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  on  the  roofs  over  their  heads. 

James  A.  Gakfibld,  May  18, 1872 : 

And  I  know,  moreover,  that  for  nearly  two  years  the  wholesale  price  of  American 
•salt  in  Toronto,  Canada,  was  a  dollar  lower  per  barrel  than  the  same  salt  was  sell- 
ing for  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  lake.  That  is,  we  produced  it,  shipped  it  across, 
paying  whatever  portage,  freights,  and  transportation  were  required,  and  then  sold 
it  to  our  Canadian  neighbors  at  a  dollar  per  barrel  less  than  it  was  sold  to  people 
on  our  shores.  Certainly,  gentlemen  will  not  want  a  duty  continued  that  enables 
that  thing  to  be  done. 

Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  June  39,  1866: 

The  duty  must  be  levied  on  the  raw  material  or  on  the  manufactured  article.  If 
you  levy  it  on  the  raw  material  you  discriminate  against  American  labor,  and  if  you 
levy  it  on  the  manutactured  article  you  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  labor. 
You  must  have  either  a  protective  tariff  or  a  tariff  which  discriminates  against 
American  labor. 

John  Sherman,  1873 : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  duties,  taken  together,  are  fa/r  in  excess  of 
what  they  were  before  the  woir,  and  that  they  ham  been  three  times  larg^  increased  since 
the  passage  of  the  Morrill  tariff  act  of  1861.  *  *  »  Such  excessive  protection  not 
only  ceases  to  diversify  production,  but  forces  labor  into  protected  employments.  If  the 
present  rates  of  duty  were  high  enough  during  and  since  the  war,  when  horns  indugtry 
was  burdened  with  heavy  internal  taxes — with  stamp  duties,  income  taxes,  and  high 
rates  on  raw  maieriala — then  surely  they  are  now  too  high  when  aU  these  taaes  a/re 
removed. 

Hugh  MoCulloch,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December,  1887 : 

In  the  main  I  agree  with  those  views.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland  insist 
with  such  emphasis  upon  putting  the  issue  squarely  before  the  people.  His  action, 
under  the  circumstances,  marks  him  as  a  man  whose  ability  has  been  greatly  under- 
■estimated.  There  is  no  question  over  which  the  general  government  has  jurisdic- 
diction  that  is  of  such  vital  importance  as. the  financial  policy  which  we  are  to  pur- 
sue.   Mr.  Cleveland  has  marked  out  a  course  which  can  safely  be  followed. 

Governor  MoGill,  of  Minnesota,  December,  1887 : 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  naturally  tariff  reformers.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans find  no  difference  on  this  material  issue.  The  result  is  that  I  am  glad  to 
6ee  the  President  take  such  a  radical  position  on  the  question.  I  am  sure  it  will 
meet  with  general  approval  all  over  the  Northwest. 

Republicans  Vote  for  Free  Coal  June  6, 1870.— Mr.  Ward  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

BesoUed,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  hereby  instructed  at  the  ear- 
liest  moment  practicable  to  report  a  bill  to  this  House  to  abolish  the  tariff  on  coal  eo 
as  to  secure  that  important  article  of  fuel  to  the  people  free  from  all  taxes. 
Ayes — Allison,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Hale,  Hawley,  Logan. 

Horatio  C.  Bdrchard,  of  Illinois,  March  34, 1870 : 

If  a  duty  averaging  nearly  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  branch  of  industry  (salt),  we  may  well  consider  if  it  were  n«t 
better  to  abandon  it. 

The  business  under  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  from  1857  to  1861  seems  to  have  been 
flourishing.    Does  it  require  more  protection  as  the  business  becomes  established  ? 

But  the  chief  objection  to  the  duty  on  salt  is  that,  of  the  $3,000,006  paid  for  reve- 
nue and  protection,  the  greater  part  is  paid  by  sections  of  the  country  and  indus- 
tries that  receive  no  corresponding  benefits. 

The  chief  consumption  of  salt  is  by  those  engaged  in  fisheries,  and  in  raising  and 
curing  beef  and  pork. 
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It  affects  the  fanner  doubly ;  as  a  consumer,  for  personal  use,  he  pays  his  equal 
share  of  as  much  of  the  tax  as  falls  upon  commodities,  and  as  a  producer  it  in- 
creases the  first  cost  of  the  exportable  products  of  his  farm. 

Senator  Tkumbull's  amendment  to  Tarifl  Bill,  March  26th,  1873 : 

"  And  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  salt  shall  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  and  no  further  import  duties  shall  be  collected  on  the  same." 
Teas — Blair,  Hamlin,  Logan,  Sumner  and  Windom. 

Mr.  Allison  in  Congress,  March  24, 1870 : 

I  will  say  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  wool  and  woolens,  that  I  regard  it  not  as 
an  intentional  fraud,  but  as  operating  as  though  it  were  a  fraud  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  tlw  XJni}ed  States.  I  aUude  to  the  woolen  tariff,  a  law,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  materiaily  injure  the  sheep  husbandry  of  this  country.  In  a  single 
county  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  between  1867  and  1869,  the  number  of  sheep  was 
reduced  from  22,000  to  about  18,000  in  two  years,  and  what  is  true  of  this  county 
is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  other  counties  in  Iowa,  and  during  this  time 
the  price  of  wool  has  been  constantly  depredated. 

Mr.  Lawrence. — I  should  like  the  gentleman  to  inform  me  how  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  wool 
grower  ? 

Mr.  Allison. — I  will  tell  the  gentleman  how,  in  my  judgment,  the  wool  grower 
will  be  benefited.  As  the  law  now  is  the  tariff  upon  fine  wools  of  a  character  not 
produced  in  this  country  is  100  per  cent,  upon  their  cost.  The  tariff  upon  woolens 
of  the  same  class  is  only  about  50  per  cent.,  so  that  the  finer  woolen  goods  are  im- 
ported, and  not  the  coarser  fabrics.  Before  the  tariff  of  1867  our  manufacturers  of 
fine  goods,  mixed  foreign  fine  wools,  with  our  domestic  product,  and  were  thus  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  similar  wools.  But  being  pro- 
hibited from  importing  this  class  of  loools,  these  fine  goods  cannot  now  be  produced  in 
this  country  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  imported.  Consequently,  mills  thai  were  formerly 
engaged  in  producing  these  goods  have  compelled  to  abandon  business  or  manufacture  the 
coarser  fairies.  If  they  could  aflord  to  manulacture  those  fine  goods,  they  would 
make  a  market  which  we  do  not  now  have,  for  our  fine  wools  to  be  mixed  with  other 
fine  wools  of  a  different  character  from  abroad.  This  want  of  a  market,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  the  reason  why  our  fine  wools  now  command  so  low  a  price.  There  is  no 
demand  for  them  at  home,  and  we  cannot  export  Ihem  in  competition  with  fine 
wools  grown  in  other  countries. 

Chester  A.  Arthur's  Letter  of  Acceptance,  1880 : 

Such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  system  of  taxation  as 
shall  relieve  every  burdened  industry  and  enable  our  artisans  and  manufacturers 
to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  other  lands. 

Henry  Wilson,  in  the  Senate,  1857. 

The  manufacturers,  Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  war  upon  the  wool  growers.  They 
assume  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool,  or  repeal  of  the  duty  altogether,  will 
infuse  vigor  into  that  drooping  interest,  stimulate  home  production  and  diminish 
the  importation  of  foreign  woolen  manufactures  and  afford  a  steady  and  increasing 
demand  for  American  wool.  They  believe  this  policy  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
wool  growers,  to  the  agricultural  interests  than  the  present  policy.  The  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  fabrics,  many  of  them  men  of  large  expeiience  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge, entertain  these  views,  and  they  are  sustained  in  these  opinions  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  great  manufacturing  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

Since  the  reductions  of  duties  on  raw  materials  in  England,  since  wool  was  ad- 
mitted free,  her  woolen  manufactures  have  so  increased,  so  prospered,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  native  wool  has  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  experience  of 
England,  France  and  Belgium  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  makes 
the  raw  material  duty  free.  Let  us  profit  by  their  example.  If  our  manufactures 
are  to  increase,  to  keep  pace  with  the  population  and  the  growing  wants  of  our 
people;  if  we  are  to  have  the  control  ofthemarkets  ofour  own  country;  if  we  are  to 
meet  with  and  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  other  nations  of 
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Western  Europe  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  must  have  our  raw  materials  ad- 
mitted duty  free  or  at  a  mere  nominal  rate.  We  of  New  England  believe  that  wool, 
especially  the  cheap  wools,  manilla,  hemp,  flax,  raw  si)k,  lead,  tin,  brass,  hides,  lin- 
seed, and  many  other  articles  used  in  our  manufactories  can  be  admitted  duty  free, 
or  for  a  mere  nominal  duty,  without  injuring  to  any  extent  any  considerable  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  that  the  Commonwealth  I  represent  on  this  floor — I  say  in 
dart,  for  my  colleague,  Mr.  Sumner,.after  an  enforced  absence  of  more  than  nine 
months,  is  here  to-night  to  give  his  vote,  if  he  can  raise  his  voice,  for  the  interest  of 
his  State — has  a  deep  interest  in  the  modification  of  the  tariff  of  1846  by  this  Con- 
gress. Her  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  business  men,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  a  varied  industry,  want  action  now  before  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress 
passes  away.  They  are  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  actuaf  wants  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  governmeat ;  for  the  depletion  of  the  Treasury, 
now  full  with  millions  of  hoarded  gold ;  for  a  free  list,  embracing  articles  of  prime 
necessity  we  do  not  produce  ;  for  mere  nominal  duties  on  articles  which  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  our  domestic  industry,  and  for  such  an  adjustment  of  the  duties  on 
the  productions  of  other  nations  that  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  product 
of  American  capital,  labor  and  skill  as  shall  impose  the  least  burdens  on  that  cap- 
ital, labor  and  skill. 
>  ^ 

Senator  Sherman,  March  23,  1872 : 

I  beg  Senators  who  are  casting  votes  to  remember  the  result  of  those  votes. 
We  have  now  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate  thrown  off  a  revenue  amounting  to  about 
$17,000,000.  We  lumeHeft  untouched  ail  i/ie  high  taxes  of  tlie  tariff  unabated  and  undMnin- 
ished.  These  taxes  are  higher  than  they  ever  were  before  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Those  taxes  are  retained  at  war  rates.  Let  me 
remind  Senators  that  four  times  during  the  war  we  increased  the  tariff  rates,  once 
by  fifty  per  cent,  throughout.  The  rates  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  1861,  were 
fixed  by  the  Morrill  tariff  bill,  and  that  was  regarded  as  a  protective  tariff;  it  was 
passed  by  the  friends  of  protection,  and  gave  all  the  protection  that  was  claimed 
by  the  friends  of  protection  to  American  industry.  It  is  what  is  commonly  de- 
nominated a  protective  tariff.  The  rates  prescribed  by  that  tariff  were  four  times  in- 
creased during  the  war  ;  once  by  a  single  blow  fifty  per  cent,  was  added  to  ilie  raies. 
They  have  never  been  diminished  except  here  and  there  on  casual  articles,  and  two 
years  ago  we  took  off  about  one-third  of  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  and  added  a 
few  articles  to  the  free  list.    AU  the  other  war  duties  remain. 

In  the  Senate,  April  23, 1872 ; 

On  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull's  amendment  to  place  salt  and  coal  on  the  free 
list,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said : 

On  this  question  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  anderstand 
that  the  Senator  is  in  favor  of  free  coal,  and  I  am  against  free  salt.    (Laughter.) 

The  Vice  President — The  Senator  from  Vermont  ? 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont — Yes,  sir;  myself.    (Laughter.) 

And  then  the  vote  was  taken  and  Mr.  Morrill  recorded  as  absent.  Among 
those  voting  for  the  amendment  were  Senators  Hamlin,  Logan  and  Wmdom. 

House  Journal,  February  19, 1872 : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hale  to  suspend  the  rules  and  instruct  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  bill  placing  coal  and  salt  on  the  free  list,  the  following 
voted  in  the  affirmative :    Hale,  Hawley  and  Wm.  A.  Wheeler. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  August  4, 1882 : 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  entire  abolition  of  direct  taxation,  nor  can  the  gentleman 
find  a  wise  government  or  a  wise  head  of  finance  in  any  foreign  country  that  ia  in 
favor  of  taking  all  duties  from  whiskey  and  tobacco.  They  are  the  legitimate 
plunder  of  the  tax  collector,  the  legitimate  plunder  of  the  exchequer  in  every 
government  of  the  world.    They  all  get  a  large  part  of  their  revenues  from  them. 
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HousB  Journal,  June  27, 1870.    Mr.  Reeves  introduced  tlie  follbwing  resolution : 

Whereas,  Salt  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  and  universal  consumption-,  which, 
proportionally  to  numbers,  forms  a  larger  item  in  the  domestic  economy  of  families 
of  small  or  moderate  means  than  it  does  in  those  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  ought, 
therefore,  at  all  times  to  be  lightly  taxed,  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
revenues  needed  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  government,  and,  whereas, 
in  any  genuine  and  well-considered  scheme  of  revenue  reform,  duties  ^hich  tend 
directly  and  largely  to  augment  the  cost  of  such  a  commodity  as  salt  should  be 
reduced  in  preference  to  others  which  bear  less  heaviiy  upon  the  resources  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  therefore  be  it 

Regolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  hereby  directed  and  in- 
structed to  report  to  this  House  forthwith  a  bill  reducing  the  present  duties  on  all 
classes  of  salt  50  per  cent. 

Voting  for  tbis  resolution  were  Dawea  and  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts;  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  and  Wheeler,  of  New  York. 

Representative  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  July,  1866 : 

And  now  what  does  this  bill  do?  It  raises  the  tariff  on  lumber,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  Western  prairie  farmer ;  on  nails,  without  which  he  can  not  drive 
his  boards  on  his  house  or  build  his  fence ;  and  on  salt,  without  which  he  cannot 
preserve  his  beef  and  pork.  There  is  hardly  a  thing  we  consume  which  this  bill 
forgets  to  raise  the  duty  upon.  Every  prominent  necessity  of  life,  food,  fuel,  alielter 
and  clothing,  is  embraced  and  made  more  expensive  to  the  consumer,  throughout  tlie 
country.  Even  on  boys'  pocket-knives  the  duty  is  increased  about  three  times,  600 
per  cent.,  and  yet  it  is  said  this  is  a  tariff  for  mere  protection. 

Senator  James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  Jan.  24, 18GT  : 

Mr.  President,  the  man  who  opposes  tlie  passage  of  this  hU  must  expect  to  be  slan- 
dered. Tfie  "  protectionitsts,'"  as  they  clwose  to  colt  themselves,  have  already  opened  the 
vials  of  their  indignant  wrath  upon  tlie  heads  of  tliose  wlwse  opposition  they  anticipated. 
Threats  of  utter  political  extinction  are  hurled  against  every  man  w7w,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  independent  judgment,  is  not  prepared  to  impose  upon  his  constituents  the  burdens 
which  the  various  manufacturing  combinations  demand.  Tliat  portion  of  the  public 
mess  suborned  to  tlieir  in  Ceiestsis  rife  with  charges  that"  the  Capital  is  thronged  with  free- 
traders, and  that  British  gold  is  operating  to  secure  American  legislation  for  British  in- 
terests"   Every  man  is  condemned  in  advance  who  would  inquire  before  lie  would  vote. 

We  know  what  all  this  means,  and  so  far  as  I  have  the  ability,  I  am  resolved 
that  the  people  shall  know  what  it  means. 

It  means  that  two  or  three  large  manufacturing  interests  in  the  country,  not 
satisfied  with  the  enormous  profits  they  have  realized  during  the  last  six  years,  are 
determined  at  whatever  hazard  to  put  more  money  in  their  pockets ;  and  to  this  end 
they  have  persuaded  some  and  coerced  other  manufacturing  interests  to  unite  with 
them  in  a  great  combination  demand  for  what  they  call  protection  to  American 
labor,  but  what  some  others  call  robbery  of  the  American  laborer  and  agri- 
It  is  the  fashion  to  denounce  every  man  who  does  not  favor  a  prohibitory  tariff 
as  a  free  trader.  The  charge  is  madp  that  free  trade  agents  are  at  work  to  influence 
Coneress  and  that  our  tables  are  incumbered  with  free  trade  documents.  Who  has 
seen  these  free  trade  agents?  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  man  who  was  in  favor  of 
free  trade  nor  have  I  seen  any  man  who  was  opposed  to  a  revenue  tariff  which  would 
incidentally  protect  such  branches  of  American  industry  as  needed  the  fostering  aid 
of  the  Government.  It  is  on  questions  of  detail  that  we  differ.  We  disagree  as  to 
how  much  money  shall  be  taken  from  the  pocket  of  Peter  to  support  and  enrich  his 
brother  Paul. 
John  A.  Logan,  in  the  House,  April  18, 1870. 

Now  when  the  gentleman,  who  seems  to  be  the  protector  to  an  especial  manner 
of  the  great  labor  interests  of  the  country,  speaks  of  this  protection  being  the  pro- 
tection of  the  labor  of  this  country,  I  ask  him:  does  not  every  farmer  and  mechanic 
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in  this  broad  land  make  use  of  iron  in  all  kinds  of  labor  ?  The  4,000,000  men  that 
have  been  freed  recently  are  laborers,  are  producers,  not  manufacturers.  They  are 
not  men  of  skilled  labor ;  they  evidently  are  not  the  men  who  are  protected.  And 
then  there  are  tlie  men  in  the  Northwest  who  produce  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork  and 
leans,  &c.;  they  are  producers  and  consumers,  and  are  not  protected ;  a/nd  it  is  they 
who  pay  this  large  amount  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacture/rs  of  this 
artide.  And  when  a  gentleman  stands  upon  this  floor  and  tells  me  that  this  high, 
this  extraordinarily  high  tariff  is  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  men  of  this 
country  who  are  not  skilled  laborers,  I  tell  him  I  do  not  understand  how  he  can 
possibly  substantiate  such  a  theory. 

The  late  Emost  A.  Storks,  of  Chicago  : 

Finally,  what  is  a  tariff?  It  is  a  tax.  It  is  nothing  less  and  nothing  but  a  tar. 
It  is  a  tax  which  we  do  not  pay  to  the  Government ;  for  wbere  protection  begins 
revenue  ceases.    The  consumer  is  impoverished,  the  Government  is  not  aided. 

Judge  Thomas M.  Coolet,  of  Michigan,  in  "Constitutional  Limitations." 

Constitutionally  a  tax  can  have  no  other  basis  than  the  raising  of  revenues  for 
public  purposes,  and  whatever  governmental  exaction  has  not  this  basis  is  tyran- 
nical and  unlawful.  A  tax  on  imports,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to 
raise  revenue,  but  to  discourage  and  indirectly  prohibit  some  particular  import  for 
the  benefit  of  some  home  manufacturer,  may  well  be  questioned  as  being  merely 
colorable,  and,  therefore,  not  warranted  by  constitutional  principles. 

Representative  Bbkj.  Butterworth,  of  Ohio : 

Every  nation  that  is  worthy  the  name  is  seeking  to  enlarge  the  area  of  its  trade 
and  commerce,  to  enlarge  the  opportunity  to  buy  and  find  new  markets  in  which  to 
sell. 
Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont  : 

The  tariff  was  intenaed  to  be  revised,  so  that  there  should  be  some  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  woolens  and  wools  would 
have  to  submit  to  their  fair,  equitable,  and  just  share. 

Levi  P.  Morton,  April  5,  1880 : 

Mr.  TowNSHEND,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  discharge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  House  Bill,  No.  5265,  and  that  the  same  be 
passed.    The  bill  was  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  sections  3503,  2.504  and  2505,  of  Title  33,  of  the  Beylsed  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  be  revised  and  amended  so  that  the  duty  on  salt,  printing-type,  printing- 
paper  and  the  chemicals  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing-paper,  be 
repealed,  and  that  said  artiqles  be  placed  on  the  free- Hat. 

The  result  was  ayes  112,  nays  80;  not  voting  100.  Among  those  recorded  as 
voting  aye  is  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York. 

Report  op  the  Tariff  Commission,  1883 : 

The  Commission  became  convinced  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
is  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popular  clamor,  but  by  the  best  conserv- 
ative opinion  of  the  country,  including  that  which  has  in  former  times  been 
most  strenuous  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  industrial  defences.  Such  a 
reduction  of  the  existing  tans'  the  Commission  regards  not  only  as  a  due 
recognition  of  public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of  justice  to  consumers,  but 
one  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  tem- 
porarily inconvenient,  will  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  special  interests  affected 
by  such  reduction.  *  *  *  Excessive  duties,  or  those  above  such  standard 
of  equalization,  are  positively  injurious  to  the  interest  which  they  are  supposed 
to  benefit.  *  *  *  And  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries,  especially 
those  which  have  been  long  established,  it  would  seem  that  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  processes  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  high  scale  of 
productiveness  which  has  become  a  characteristic  of  their  establishments,  would 
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permit  our  nianufacturers  to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals  under  a  substantia) 
reduction  of  existing  duties.  »  *  *  The  average  reduction  in  rates,  including 
that  from  the  enlargement  of  the  free  list  and  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  charges 
and  commissions,  at  which  the  Commission  has  aimed  is  not  less  on  the  average 
than  30  per  cent,,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  the  reduction  will 
reach  25  per  cent. 

John  B.  Hat,  of  Illinois,  March  14,  1870: 

Suolved,  That  it  la  the  sense  of  this  House  that  our  present  system  of  taxation  is  ex- 
orbitant and  needlessly  burdensome,  and  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  is  demanded,  both 
of  tariff  and  internal  taxes,  to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  raising  revenue  sufficient 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  to  discharge  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  national  credit ;  and  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  with 
duties  properly  adjusted  must  necessarily  afford  all  the  advantage  lo  which  any  interest 
is  entitled. 
March  14, 1870,  S.  S.  MABSHAXii  submitted  the  following : 

Beeolved,  That  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  business  and  the  various  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  demand  of  Congress  prompt  action  In  relieving  the  people- 
of  all  burdens  of  taxation  not  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment economlcaUr  administered ;  and  that  in  reforming  existing  tariff  laws  legislation 
should  be  based  upon  these  principles : 

First,  That  no  duty  should  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue ; 

That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries,  etc. 

On  a  motion  to  lay  this  motion  an  the  table  Garfield,  Hale,  Hawley  and  AUisoii 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Senator  P.  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  Jan.  17, 1883 : 

I  do  not  ask  that  any  duty  sliall  be  increased.  No  one  raising  anything  with- 
in the  State  of  Kansas  and  no  manufacturer  in  that  State  asks  for  an  increase  of 
duty  on  anything.  We  do  ask  that  a  ring — if  I  may  use  that  expression  without 
oflTence — a  collection  and  combination  of  interests  located  upon  the  eastern  frontier 
of  this  country,  near  to  the  seat  and  source  of  power,  easily  accessible  to  tariff  com- 
missions and  easy  to  get  their  ears,  shall  not  have  their  own  way  about  everything 
of  this  kind,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  sections  of  this  country  remote  from  the 
Beat  and  sources  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  has  got  to  be  consulted  before  this  bill  finally  passes, 
and  some  of  us  wUl  be  consulted  after  the  bill  has  passed  in  regard  to  the  reasons 
for  the  action  or  non-action  taken.  I  say  now  to  the  persons  who  have  the  run  of 
this  thing,  to  those  who  have  had  control  and  are  better  posted,  and  have  been- 
able  by  arts  and  by  various  processes  to  do  those  things  which  were  not  thoroughly 
understood— I  beg  of  them  to  consider  that  the  people  are  watching  this  proceeding 
and  that  they  want  no  higher  taxes,  but  lower  taxes,  and  that  in  giving  the  protec- 
tion for  American  industry  they  want  to  give  a  decent  chance  to  a  class  of  people 
who,  by  reason  of  their  calling,  cannot  be  protected  at  all,  but  who  have  got  to 
take  their  chances  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  their  products,  hard  products  to 
raise,  expensive  products  to  get  to  mai-ket,  and  in  the  production  of  which  there  is 
the  smallest  margin  of  profit. 

I  was  talking  with  a  farmer  from  Massachusetts  to-day  about  this  thing.  He 
said  he  had  as  good  a  farm  as  there  was  in  the  old  Bay  State,  and  yet  he  said  that 
he  could  barely  make  both  ends  meet,  and  he  complained  to  me  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  do  so  was  because  everything  else  that  surrounded  him 
was  so  mitch  protected  that  it  simply  tools,  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  his  call- 
ing and  left  him  a  very  slim  chance  indeed  from' year  to  year. 

In  1867  John  Sherman  said : 

It  is,  therefore,  simply  an  absurdity  to  talk  now  about  free  trade  tariff,  and  to 
talk  about  a  protective  tariff  is  unnecessary,  because  the  wit  of  man  could  not  possi- 
bly frame  a  tariff  that  would  pjoduceone  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  in  gold 
■without  amply  protecting  our  domestic  industry. 
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Senator  John  Shbrman,  1883 : 

These  taxes  fetight  to  be  left  as  a  part  of  our  permanent  system  of  taxation  as 
long  as  any  other  taxes,  interaal  or  external,  more  oppressive,  remain  on  the  statute- 
books. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  a  general  desire  among  'all  classes  of  our 
people,  without  regard  to  party,  that  the  remnants  of  the  internal  system  shall  be 
swept  away,  except  on  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  beer. 

This  tobacco  tax,  of  all  others,  is  the  easiest  collected,  the  most  certain,  increas- 
ing constantly  from  year,  to  year,  dependent  upon  an  appetite  that  will  be  indulged 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  tax ;  a  tax  that  has  been  more  stable  than  any  other. 
No  amount  of  tax  likely  to  be  put  upon  tobacco  will  prevent  its  being  chewed  and 
«moked  and  snuJEfed.  In  all  other  countries  where  taxation  prevails  this  is  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  taxation.  *  *  *  I  say  the  tax  on  tobacco  does  not  diminish  the 
price  to  the  farmer  who  raises  it.  And  I  say  we  are  throwing  off  a  tax,  which,  by 
the  judgment  of  all  nations,  is  the  best  source  of  taxation. 

In  1867  John  Sherman  sa,id : 

The  luxuries  are  mostly  contained  in  the  items  spirits,  wines,  and  tobacco 
These  are  undoubtedly  the  first  objects  that  should  be  taxed. 

And  in  1870  John  Sherman  said : 

And  these  two  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  together  with  the  tax  on  fermented 
liquors,  over  |6,000,000,  are  paid  without  complaint  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

On  March  16, 1871,  Mr.  Blaine  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  B.  P.  Butler : 
"  I  was  in  fevor  of  the  repeal  of  the  coal  tariff  and  the  gentleman  was  not;" 
Maine  delegation  solid. 

Jambs  A.  G-arfibld,  July  6, 1868: 

****!■  But  J  would  like  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  for  one  moment. 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  a  man  attempting  to  bail  out  a  boat  that  had  no  bottom  to 
it ;  and  for  every  pail  full  he  poured  out  of  the  boat  of  course  another  pail  full 
came  right  into  the  boat  again.  Now  when  people  propose  to  protect  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  by  putting  the  duty  upon  it  so  high  as  to  crush  out  its  use  in 
other  manufactures,  they  are  but  pouring  the  water  out  of  the  boat  to  come  right 
in  again." 

Justin  S.  Morrill,  May  8, 1860 : 

There  are  no  duties  proposed  on  any  article  for  the  simple  purpose  of  protec- 
tion alone.  The  highest  duties  in  the  bill  are  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
The  manufacturers  might  get  along  with  lower  duties,  but  we  require  the  revenue 

Justin  S.  Morrill,  July  17, 1861 : 

I  believe  that  the  duties  on  most  articles  are  put  too  high. 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  June  2, 1864 : 

Reporting  a  bill — 

This  is  intended  as  a  war  measure,  a  temporary  measure,  and  we  must  as 
such  give  it  our  support. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  a  War  tariff  as  is  now  proposed, 
it  is  important  that  we  should  beat  in  mind  that  as  we  increase  the  tax  on  any 
article  we  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  consume  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE   PRESIDENTS  ON  THE  TARIFF.* 


EXTRACTS   FROM   ANNUAL   AND   SPECIAL   MESSAGES,   SHOWING    THE 
OPINIONS    "WHICH    HAVE    BEEN    HELD    ON    THIS    QUESTION. 


WASHINGTON'S  EIGHTH   ANNUAL   MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  7,  1796. 

Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to 
insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eligible.  As 
a  general  rule,  manufactures  on  the  public  account  are  inexpedient;  but  where  the 
state  of  things  in  a  fcountry  leaves  little  hope  that  certain  branches  of  manufacture 
will,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  obtain,  when  these  are  of  a  nature  essential  to  the  fur- 
nishing and  equipping  of  the  public  force  in  time  of  war,  are  not  establishments  for 
procuring  them  on  public  account,  to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  the 
public  service,  recommended  by  strong  considerations  of  national  policy  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  ?  *»«**** 

JOHN  ADAils's  FIRST  ANNUAL  SIB88AQE,  NOVE.\IBER  33,   1797. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  essential,  if  not  to  their  existence  at  least 
to  their  comfort,  their  growth,  prosperity,  and  happiness 

The  genius,  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  are  highly  commercial.  Their 
cities  have  been  formed  and  exist  upon  commerce.  Our  agriculture,  fisheries,  arts, 
and  manufactures  are  connected  with  and  depend  upon  it.  In  short,  commerce  has 
made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or  neglected  without 
involving  the  people  in  poverty  and  distress.  Great  numbers  are  directly  and  solely 
supported  by  navigation. 

The  faith  of  society  is  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  commercial 
and  seafaring,  no  less  than  of  the  other  citizens. 

Jefferson's  first  annual  message,  December  8,  1801. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our 
prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise.  Pro- 
tection from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  may  sometimes  be  reasonably  inter- 
posed. If,  in  the  course  of  your  observations  or  inquiries,  they  should  appear  to 
need  any  aid  within  the  limits  of  our  constitutional  powers,  your  sense  of  their 
importance  is  a  sufficient  assurance  they  will  occupy  your  attention. 

Jefferson's  eighth  annual  message,  November  8,  1808. 
The  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  produced  by  the  injustice  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  the  consequent  losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  sub- 
jects of  just  concern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have  thus  been  forced  has 
impelled  us  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  interual  manufac- 
tures and  improvements.    The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing,  and 

»CoDled  by  permission  from  "  Tariff  In  the  White  House,"  by  Henry  Talbott,  clerk  ol 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  pubUshed  at  Washington  by  the  compiler. 
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little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming  will,  under  the 
auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation 
with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent. 

MADISON'S  SEVENTH   ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DBCBMBBE  5,  1815. 

Under  circumstances  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry,  it 
has  made  among  us  a  progress  and  exhibited  an  efficienc;^  which  justify  the  belief 
that  with  a  protection  not  more  than  is  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens  whose 
interests  are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become  at  an  early  day  not  only  safe  agaitist  occa- 
sional competitions  from  abroad,  but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth  and  even  of 
external  commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  especially  entitled  to  the  public 
patronage,  a  preference  is  obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United 
States  from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to  casual  failures  for 
articles  necessary  for  the  public  defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of 
individuals.  It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of  particular  manufactures 
where  the  materials  for  them  are  extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  conse- 
quently impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity  and  independ- 
-ence  an  encouragement  which  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded. 

Monroe's  special  message,  may  4, 1823. 

Duties  and  imposts  have  always  been  light,  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  would 
liave  been  imposed  for  the  encouragement  of  our  manufactures,  had  there  been  no 
occasion  for  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  and  taxes  and  excises  have  never  been 
laid  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  repealed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceased.  »  *  * 

It  is  natural  in  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  that  there  should  be  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  that  one  part  should  raise  what  the  other 
might  want.  It  is  equally  natural  that  the  pursuits  of  industry  should  vary  in  like 
manner;  that  labor  should  be  cheaper,  and  manufactures  succeed  better  in  one  part 
than  in  another.  That  where  the  cllmaterfivas  most  severe  and  the  soil  less  produc- 
tive, nayigation,  the  fisheries,  and  commerce  should  be  most  relied  on.  Hence  the 
motive  for  an  exchange  for  mutual  accommodation  and  active  intercourse  between 
them.  Each  part  would  thus  find  for  the  surplus  of  its  labor,  in  whatever  article 
it  consisted,  an  extensive  market  at  home,  which  would  be  the  most  profitable 
because  free  from  duty. 

JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS's  POUBTH  ANNUAL   MESSAGE,   DECEMBER  3,  1838. 

In  our  country  a  uniform  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown  that  whatever 
the  tariff  of  duties  upon  articles  imported  from  abroad  has  been,  the  amount  of 
importations  has  always  borne  an  average  value  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the 
exports,  though  occasionally  differing  in  the  balance,  sometimes  being  more  and 
sometimes  less.  It  is,  indeed,  a  general  law  of  prosperous  commerce  that  the  real 
value  of  exports  should,  by  a  small,  and  only  a  small  balance,  exceed  that  of 
imports,  that  balance  being  a  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
extent  of  the  prosperous  commerce  of  the  nation  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  its  exports ;  and  an  important  addition  to  the  value  of  these  will  draw  after  it  a 
corresponding  increase  of  importations. 

JACKSON'S  MATSVILLE   ROAD  VETO,  MAY  37,  1830. 

Many  of  the  taxes  collected  from  our  citizens,  through  the  medium  of  unposts, 
have  for  a  considerable  period  been  onerous.  In  many  particulars  these  taxes  have 
borne  severely  upon  the  laboring  and  less  prosperous  classes  of  the  community, 
being  imposed  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  -this,  too,  in  cases  where  the  burden 
was  not  relieved  by  the  consciousness  that  it  would  ultimately  contribute  to  make 
us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  growth  and  manufacture  at  home.  They  have  been  cheerfully  borne, 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  Governmeat  and  the 
payment  of  the  debts  unavoidably  incurred  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
our  national  rights  and  liberties.    But  have  we  a  right  to  calculate  on  the  same 
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■cheerful  acquiescence,  -when  it  is  known  that  the  necessity  for  their  continuance 
"would  cease  were  it  not  for  the  irregular,  improvident,  and  unequal  appropriations 
•of  the  public  funds?  Will  not  the  people  demand,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  such 
a  prudent  system  of  expenditure  as  will  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  and  authorize 
the  reduction  of  every  tax  to  as  low  a  point  as  the  wise  observance  of  the  necessity 
to  protect  that  portion  of  our  manufactures  and  labor  whose  prosperity  is  essential 
to  our  national  safety  and  independence  will  allow  ? 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures  is  directed  to  national 
-ends  it  shall  receive  from  me  a  temperate  but  steady  support.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  it  and  the  system  of  appropriations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  supposition  of  their  dependence  upon  each  other  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  both.  The  former  is  sustained 
on  the  ground  of  its  consistency  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  of 
its  origin  being  traced  to  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  original  compact,  and 
of  its  having  the  support  and  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  on  which 
account  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  fair  experiment. 

JACKSON'S  BANK  VETO,  JULY  10,  1833. 

Most  of  the  diflBculties  our  Government  now  encounters,  and  most  of  the  dangers 
■which  impend  over  our  Union  havtj  sprung  from  an  abandonment  of  the  legitimate 
objects  of  government  by  our  national  legislation.  Many  of  our  rich  men  have  not 
been  content  with  equal  protection  and  equal  benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to  make 
them  richer  by  acts  of  Congress.  By  attempting  to  gratify  their  di  sires,  we  have, 
in  the  results  of  our  legislation,  arrayed  section  against  section,  interebt  against 
interest,  and  man  against  man  in  a  fearful  commotion  which  threatens  to  sbake  the 
foundations  of  our  Union.  It  is  time  to  pause  in  our  career,  to  review  our  prin- 
ciples, and,  if  possible,  revive  that  devoted  patriotism  and  spirit  of  compromise 
which  distinguished  the  sages  of  the  revolution  and  the  fathers  of  our  Union.  If 
we  cannot  at  once,  in  justice  to  inlereuts  vested  under  Improvident  legislation,  make 
■our  Government  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can  at  least  take  a  stand  against  all  new 
grants  of  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  against  any  prostitution  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  in  favor  of 
compromise  and  gradual  reform  in  our  code  of  laws  and  system  of  political  econ- 
omy. 

JACKSON'S  FOURTH   ANNUAL   MESSAGE,   DECEMBER  4,  1833. 

If,  upon  investigation,  it  shall  be  found— as  it  is  believed  it  will  be— that  the  legis- 
lative protection  granted  to  any  particular  interest  is  greater  than  is  indispensably 
requisite  for  these  objects,  1  recommend  that  it  be  gradually  oiminisfied,  and  that,  as 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  these  objects,  the  whole  scheme  of  duties  be  reduced 
to  the  revenue  standard  as  soon  as  a  just  regard  to  the  faitb  of  the  Government  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  large  capital  invested  in  establishments  of  domestic 
industry  will  permit. 

That  manufactures,  adequate  to  the  supply  of  our  domestic  consumption,  would, 
in  the  abstract,  be  beneficial  to  our  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  to 
effect  their  establishment  there  is  perhaps,  no  American  citizen  who  would  not,  for 
a  while,  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  tariff  of  high  duties,  designed  for  perpetual  protection,  has  entered 
into  the  minds  of  but  few  of  our  statesmen.  The  most  they  have  anticipated  is  a 
temporary  and  generally  incidental  protection,  whicli  they  maintain  has  the  effect 
to  reduce  the  price,  by  domestic  competition,  below  tbat  of  the  foreign  article. 

JACKSON'S   SIXTH   ANNUAL   MESSAGE,   DECEVIBER  3,   1834. 

Every  diminution  of  the  public  burdens  arising  from  taxation  gives  to  individual 
enterprise  increased  power,  and  furnishes  to  all  the  members  of  our  happy  confed- 
eracv  new  motives  for  patriotic  affection  and  support.  But,  above  all,  its  most  im- 
nortant  effect  will  be  found  in  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  Government 
hy  confining  its  action  to  those  objects  which  will  be  sure  to  secure  to  it  the  attach- 
ment and  support  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
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JACKSON'S  EIGHTH   ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER   6,  1836. 

In  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  your  particular  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  those  articles  which  constitute  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  duty 
on  salt  was  laid  as  a  war  tax,  and  was  no  doubt  continued  to  assist  in  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  war  debt.  There  is  no  article  the  release  of  which  from  tazatioa  * 
would  be  felt  so  generally  and  so  beneficially.  To  this  may  be  added  all  kinds  or 
fuel  and  provisions.  Justice  and  benevolence  unite  in  favor  of  releasing  the  poor 
of  our  cities  from  burdens  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  tend  only  to  increase  the  wants  of  the  destitute. 

Jackson's  farewell  address,  march  3, 1837. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government  so 
liable  to  abuse  as  the  taxing  power.  The  most  productive  and  convenient  sources- 
of  revenue  were  necessarily  given  to  it,  that  it  might  be  able  to  perform  the  important  - 
duties  imposed  upon  it ;  and  the  taxes  which  it  lays  upon  commerce  being  con- 
cealed from  the  real  payer  in  the  price  of  the  article,  they  do  not  so  readily  attract 
the  attention  of  the  people  as  smaller  sums  demanded  from  them  directly  by  the  tax- 
gatherer.  But  the  tax  imposed  on  goods  enhances  by  so  much  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity to  the  consumer,  and  as  many  of  these  duties  are  imposed  on  articles  of 
necessity,  which  are  daily  used  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  money  raised  by 
these  imposts  is  drawn  from  their  pockets. 

Congress  has  no  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  take  money  from  the  people 
unless  it  is  required  to  execute  some  one  of  the  specific  powers  intrusted  to  the 
Government ;  and  if  they  raise  more  than  is  necessary  for  such  purposes  it  is  an 
abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation,  and  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  may,  indeed,  happen 
that  the  revenue  will  sometimes  exceed  the  amount  anticipated  when  the  taxes  were- 
laid.  When,  however,  this  is  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  them ;  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  ol  the  Government  to  reduce  them,  for  no  cir- 
cumstances can  justify  it  in  assuming  a  power  not  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution^ 
nor  in  taking  away  the  money  of  the  people  when  it  is  not  needed  for  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  Government.         ******* 

There  is  but  one  safe  rule,  and  that  is  to  confine  the  General  Government  rigidly 
within  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties.  It  has  no  power  to  raise  a  revenue  or 
impose  taxes,  except  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  if  its 
income  is  found  to  exceed  these  wants,  it  should  be  forthwith  reduced,  and  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people  so  far  lightened. 

VAN  BUBEN'S   special  MESSAGE,  SEPTEMBER   4,  1838. 

All  communities  are  apt  to  look  to  Government  for  too  much.  Even  in  our 
own  country,  where  its  powers  and  duties  are  so  strictly  limited,  we  are  prone  to 
do  so,  especially  at  periods  of  sudden  embarrassment  and  distress.  But  this  oughf 
not  to  be.  The  framers  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  approved 
it  with  calm  and  sagacious  deliberation,  acted  at  the  time  on  a  sounder  principle. 
They  wisely  judged  that  the  less  .^lovernment  interferes  with  private  pursuits  the 
better  for  the  general  prosperity:-"  It  is  not  its  legitimate  object  to  make  men  rich, 
or  to  repair  by  direct  grants  of  money  or  legislation  in  favor  of  particular  pursuits 
losses  not  incurred  in  the  public  service.  This  would  be  substantially  to  use  the 
property  of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  its  real  duty — that  duty  the  per- 
formance of  which  makes  a  good  government  the  most  precious  of  human  blessings 
— is  to  enact  and  enforce  a  system  of  general  laws  commensurate  with,  but  not 
exceeding,  the  objects  of  its  establishment,  and  to  leave  every  citizen  and  every  inter- 
est to  reap  under  its  benign  protection  the  reward  of  virtue,  indujtry,  and  prudence. 

TTLER'S  FIRST   TARIFF  VETO  MESSAGE,  JUNE   29,  1843. 

The  manufacturing  classes  have  now  an  opportunity,  which  may  never  occur 
again,  of  permanently  identifying  their  interests  with  those  of  the  whole  country, 
and  making  them  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  a  national  concern.  The  moment 
is  propitious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  in  the  introduction  of  harmony- 
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among  all  its  parts  and  all  its  several  Interests.  The  same  rate  of  imposts,  and  no 
more,  as  will  most  surely  re-establish  the  public  credit  will  secure  to  the  manufac- 
turer all  the  protection  he  ought  to  desire,  with  every  prospect  of  permanence  and 
stability  which  the  hcai'ty  acquiescence  of  the  whole  country  on  a  reasonable  system 
can  hold  out  to  him. 

TTLEB'S  second   ANNXTAIi    MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  7,  1843. 

Extravagant  duties  defeat  their  end  and  object,  not  only  by  exciting  in  the 
public  mind  an  hostility  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  but  by  inducing  a  system  of 
smuggling  on  an  extensive  scale  and  the  practice  of  every  manner  of  fraud  upon 
the  revenue,  which  the  utmost  vigilance  of  Goverrime;it  cannot  effectually  suppress. 
An  opposite  course  of  policy  would  be  attended  by  results  essentially  different,  of 
which  every  interest  of  society,  and  none  more  than  those  of  the  manufacturer, 
would  reap  important  advantages.  Among  the  most  striking  of  its  benefits  would 
be  that  derived  from  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  country  in  its  support 
and  the  consequent  permanency  and  stability  which  would  be  given  to  all  opera- 
ftions  of  industry.  ^ 

Tyler's  fourth  annual  message,  December  3, 1844. 

This  important  power  of  taxation,  which,  when  exercised  in  its  most  restricted 
form,  is  a  burden  on  labor  and  pruduction,  is  resorted  to,  under  various  pretexts,  for 
purposes  having  no  afiSnity  to  the  motives  which  dictated  its  grant,  and  the  extrav- 
agance of  Government  stimulates  individual  extravagance,  until  the  spirit  of  a  wild 
and  ill-regulated  speculation  involves  one  and  all  in  its  unfortunate  results.  In 
-view  of  such  fatal  consequences  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  founded  in  moral 
«nd  political  truth — that  no  greater  taxes  should  be  imposed  than  are  necessary  for 
an  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  and  that  whatever  exists  beyond 
should  be  reduced  or  modified.  This  doctrine  does  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the  articles  to  be  taxed,  which 
-a  due  regard  to  the  public  weul  would  at  all  times  suggest  to  the  legislative  mind. 

folk's  inaugural  address,  march,  4,  1845. 

In  executing  this  power  by  levying  a  tariff  of  duties  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
•ernment,  the  raising  of  revenue  should  be  the  object,  and  proteetion  the  incident.  To 
reverse  this  principle  and  make  protection  the  object  and  revenue  the  incident,  would 
be  to  inflict  manifest  injustice  upon  all  other  tban  the  protected  interests.  In  levy- 
ing duties  for  revenue,  it  is  doubtless  proper  to  make  such  discriminations  within 
'the  revenue  principles  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  home  interests. 
Within  the  revenue  limit  there  is  »  discretion  to  discriminate ;  beyond  that  limit 
the  rightful  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  conceded.  The  incidental  protection 
afforded  to  our  home  interests  by  discriminations  within  the  revenue  range,  it  is 
believed  will  be  ample.  In  making  discriminations  all  our  home  interests  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  equally  protected.      ^^„ 

^  pole's  first   annual  message,  DECEMBER  2,   1845. 

In  levyifag  a  tariff  of  duties,  Congress  exercises  the  taxing  power,  and  for 
purposes  of  revenue  may  select  the  objects  of  taxation.  They  may  exempt  cer- 
tain articles  altogether  and  permit  their  importation  free  of  duty.  On  others 
they  may  impose  low  duties.  In  these  classes  should  be  embraced  such  arti- 
-cles  of  necessity  as  are  in  general  use,  and  especially  such  as  are  consumed  by 
the  laborer  and  poA  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  citizen.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  including  manufactures,  agrictilture, 
commerce,  navigation  and  the  mechanic  arts,  should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
■derive  equal  advantages  from  the  incidental  protection  which  a  jast  system  of 
revenue  duties  may  afford.  Taxation,  direct  or  mdirect,  is  a  burden,  and  it  should 
be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  may  be  on  all  classes  in  the  proportion  of 
their  ability  to  bear  it.  To  make  the  taxing  power  an  actual  benefit  to  one  class 
necessarily  increases  the  burden  of  the  others  beyond  their  proportion  and  would 
t>e  manifestly  unjust. 
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folk's  third   annual  ME68AGB,  DECEMBER  8,   1846. 

The  act  of  the  30th  of  July,  1846,  "reducing  the  duties  on  imports,"  has  beert  in? 
force  since  the  1st  of  December  last,  and  I  am  gratififd  to  state  thatall  the  beneflciaB 
effects  which  were  anticipated  from  its  operation  have  been  fully  realized.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  derived  from  customs  during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  December,. 
1847,  exceeds  bv  more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars  the  amount  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1 842,  which  was  superseded  and  repealed! 
by  it.  Its  effects  are  visible  in  the  great  and  almost  unexampled  prosperity  which 
prevails  in  every  branch  of  business.  While  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  and 
restrictive  duties  of  the  act  of  1843,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  reasonable 
revenue  rates  levied  on  articles  imported  according  to  their  actual  value,  have- 
increased  the  revenue  and  augmented  our  foreign  trade,  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  advanced  and  promoted.  The  great  and  important  interests  or 
agriculture,  which  had  been  not  only  too  much  neglected,  but  actually  taxed  under 
the  protective  policy  for  the  benefit  of  other  interests,  have  been  relieved  of  the- 
burdens  which  that  policy  imposed  on  them,  and  our  farmers  and  planters,  under  a 
more  just  and  liberal  commercial  policy,  are  finding  new  and  profitable  markets 
abroad  for  their  augmented  products. 

Our  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  extending  more  widely  the  circle  of 
international  exchanges.  Great  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our  imports  during  the 
past  year,  our  exports  of  domestic  products  sold  in  foreign  markets  have  been  still 
greater.  Our  navigating  interest  is  eminently  prosperous.  The  number  of  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  has  been  greater  than  during  any  preceding  period  or 
equal  length.  Large  profits  have  been  derived  by  those  who  have  constructed,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  have  navigated  them.  Should  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  merchant  vessels  be  progressive  and  be  as  great  for  the  future  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  our  tonnage  and  commercial  marine 
will  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  While  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation  have  been  enlarged  and  invigorated,  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  our  manufactures  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. None  of  the  ruinous  effects  upon  this  interest  which  were  apprehended  by 
some  as  the  resuU  of  the  operation  of  the  revenue  system  established  by  the  act  or 
1846  have  been  experienced.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  manufactories,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  affording 
gratifying  proofs  that  American  enterprise  and  skill  employed  in  this  branch  or 
domestic  industry,  with  no  other  advantages  than  those  fairly  and  incidentally 
accruing  from  a  just  system  of  revenue  duties,  are  abundantly  able  to  meet  success- 
fully all  competition  from  abroad,  and  still  derive  fair  and  remunerating  profits. 
While  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  yielding  adequate  and  fair  profits  under 
the  new  system,  the  wages  of  labor,  whether  employed  in  manufactures,  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  navigation,  have  been  augmented. 

The  toiling  millions  whose  daily  labor  furnishes  the  supply  of  food  and  raiment 
and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  Receiving  higher  wages  and  more- 
steady  find  permanent  employment  than  in  any  other  country,  or  at  any  previous 
period  of  our  own  history.  So  successful  have  been  all  branches  of  our  industry 
that  a  foreign  war,  which  generally  diminishes  the  resources  of  a  nation,  has  in  no 
essential  degree  retarded  our  onward  progress  or  checked  our  general  prosperity. 
With  such  gratifying  evidences  of  prosperity  and  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
revenue  act  of  1846,  every  consideration  of  public  policy  recommends  that  it  shall 
remain  unchanged.  It  is  hoped  that  the  system  ot  impost  duties  which  it  estab- 
lished may  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  the  great 
interests  affected  by  it  may  not  again  be  subject  to  be  injuriously  disturbed,  as  they 
have  heretofore  been,  by  frequent  and  sometimes  sudden  changes. 

TATLOR'b  first  annual  message,  DECEMBER  24,  1849. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  its  adjustment  on  a  basis 
which  may  augment  the  revenue.  I  do  not  doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to- 
encouragedomesticindustry,  which  is  the  great  source  of  national  as  well  as  iudi- 
vidual  wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  for  the 
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adoption  of  a  system  which  may  place  home  labor  at  last  on  a  sure  and  permanent 
footing,  and  by  due   encouragement  of  manufactures,  give  a  new  and  increased 
stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  promote  the  development  of  our  vast  resources  and' 
the  eitension  of  our  commerce. 

FILLMORE'S  FIRST   ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  2,  1850. 

A  high  tariff  can  never  be  permanent.  It  will  cause  dissatisfaction,  and  will 
be  changed  It  excludes  competition,  and  thereby  invites  the  investment  of  capital 
in  manufactures  to  such  excess  that  when  changed  it  brings  distress,  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  upon  all  who  have  been  misled  by  its  faithless  protection.  What  the 
manufacturer  wants  is  uniformity  and  permanency,  that  he  may  feel  a  confidence 
that  he  is  not  to  be  ruined  by  sudden  changes. 

PIBRCB's  THIRD   ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  31,   1855. 

The  principle  that  all  moneys  not  required  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Government  should  remain  for  active  employment  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspicuous  fact  that  the  annual  revenue  from  all  sources  exceeds  by  many 
millions  of  dollars  the  amount  needed  for  a  prudent  and  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  early  revision  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports.  It  is  now  so  generally  conceded  that  the 
purpose  of  revenue  alone  can  justify  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports,  that  in 
readjusting  the  impost  tables  and  schedules  which  unquestionably  require  essential 
modifications,  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  is  not 
anticipated. 

Buchanan's  first  annual  mkpsage,  December  8,  1857. 

It  is  this  paper  system  of  extravagant  expansion,  raising  the  nominal  price  of 
every  article  far  beyond  its  real  value,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  similar 
articles  in  countries  whose  circulation  is  widely  regulated,  which  has  prevented  us 
from  competing  in  our  own  markets  with  foreign  manufactures,  has  produced 
extravagant  importations,  and  has  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  large  incidental 
protection  afforded  to  our  domestic  manufactures  by  the  present  revenue  tariff. 
But  for  this,  the  branches  of  our  manufactures  composed  of  raw  materials,  the 
production  of  our  own  country — such  as  cotton,  iron,  and  woolen  fabrics — would 
not  only  have  acquired  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  but  would 
have  created  for  themselves  a  foreign  market  throughout  the  world. 

Johnson's  third  annual  message,  December,  3, 1867. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
revision  of  our  revenue  system.  Our  internal  revenue  laws  and  impost  system 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  most  heavily  on  articles  of  luxury,  leaving  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  real  wants  of 
the  Government,  economically  administered.  Taxation  would  not  then  fall  unduly 
on  the  man  of  moderate  means,  and  while  none  would  be  entirely  exempt  from 
assessment,  all,  in  proportion  to  their  pecuniary  abilities,would  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  State.  »  *  *  Retrenchment,  reform,  and  economy  should 
be  carried  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service  that  tie  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  reduced  and  the  people  relieved  from  oppressive  taxation. 

grant's   third   annual  message,  DECEMBER  4, 1871. 

There  are  many  articles  not  produced  at  home,  but  which  enter  largely  into 
general  consumption  through  articles  which  are  manufactured  at  home,  such  as 
medicines  compounded,  &c.,  &c.,  from  which  very  little  revenue  is  derived,  but  which 
enter  into  general  use.  All  such  articles  I  recommend  to  be  placed  on  the  "free  list."' 
Should  a  further  reduction  prove  advisable  I  would  then  recommend  that  it  be  made 
upon  those  articles  which  can  best  bear  it  without  disturbing  home  production  or 
reducing  the  wages  of  American  labor. 
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grant's   sixth   annual   message,  DECEMBER  7,  1874. 

I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  readjusting  the  tariff  so  as  to 
increase  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  number  of  articles  upon 
■which  the  duties  are  levied.  Those  articles  which  enter  into  our  manufactures,  and 
are  not  produced  at  home,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  entered  free.  Those  articles  of 
manufacture  which  we  produce  a  constituent  part  of,  but  do  not  produce  the  whole, 
that  part  which  we  do  not  produce  should  be  entered  free  also.  I  will  instance  fine 
wools,  dyes,  &c.  These  articles  must  be  imported  to  form  a  part  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  higher  grades  of  woolen  goods. 

Chemicals  used  as  dyes  compounded  in  medicines,  and  used  in  various  ways  in 
manufactures,  come  under  this  class.  The  introduction,  free  of  duty,  of  such  wools 
as  we  do  not  produce  would  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  goods  requiring  the  use  of 
those  we  do  not  produce,  and,  therefore,  would  be  a  benefit  lo  home  production. 
There  are  many  articles  entering  into  "home  manufactures"  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce ourselves,  the  tariff  Upon  which  increases  the  cost  of  producing  the  manufac- 
tured article.  All  the  corrections  in  this  regard  are  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
labor  and  capital  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  of  supplying  one  of  the  elements 
of  prosperity  so  much  needed. 

GARFIELD'S  INAUGURAL   ADDRESS,  MARCH  4,   1881. 

The  interests  of  agriculture  deserve  more  attention  from  the  Government  than 
they  have  yet  received.  The  farms  of  the  United  States  afford  homes  and  employ- 
ment for  more  than  one-half  our  people,  and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  all  our 
exports.  As  the  Government  lights  our  coasts  for  the  protection  of  mariners  and 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  should  give  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  the  best  lights 
of  practical  science  and  experience.  Our  manufactures  are  rapidly  making  us  indus- 
trially independent,  and  are  opening  to  capital  and  labor  new  and  profitable  fields 
of  employment.    Their  steady  and  healthy  growth  should  still  be  maintained. 

Arthur's  first  anndal  message,  December  6,  1881. 

The  tariff  laws  also  need  revision,  but  that  a  due  regard  may  be  paid  to  the 
conflicting  interests  of  our  citizens,  important  changes  should  be  made  with 
caution. 

ARTHUR'S  VETO   OF   THE   RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BILL,  AUGUST   1,  1882. 

The  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money  is  an  evil  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  value  of  that  money  to  the  people  who  are  taxed  for  it.  They  sustain  a  greater 
injury  in  the  demoralizing  effect  produced  upon  those  who  are  intrusted  with  official 
duty  through  all  the  ramifications  of  Government. 

ARTHUR'S  SECOND  ANNUAL   MESSAGE,   DECEMBER   4,    1882. 

The  present  tariff  system  is  in  many  respects  unjust.  It  makes  unequal  distri- 
butions, both  of  its  burdens  and  its  benefits.  This  fact  was  practically  recognized 
by  a  majority  of  each  House  of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  report  of  that  commission  will  be  placed  before  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session,  and  will,  I  trust,  afford  you  such  information  as  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  various  commercial,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining  and 
other  interests  of  the  country,  and  contain  such  suggestions  for  statutory  revision  as 
will  practically  aid  your  action  upon  this  important  subject.        *        *        »  » 

If  the  tax  on  domestic  spirits  is  to  be  retained,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  large 
reductions  from  the  customs  revenue  are  entirely  feasible  While  recommending 
this  reduction,  I  am  far  from  advising  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  so  discrimi- 
nating in  the  adjustment  of  details  as  to  afford  aid  and  protection  to  domestic  labor. 
But  the  present  system  should  be  so  revised  as  to  equalize  the  public  burden 
among  all  classes  and  occupations,  and  bring  it  into  closer  harmony  with  the  present 
needs  of  industry. 
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Without  entering  into  minute  detail,  which,  under  present  circumstances,  is 
quite  unnecessary,  I  recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list  so  as  to  include 
within  it  the  numerous  articles  which  yield  inconsiderable  revenue,  a  simplification 
•of  the  complex  and  inconsistent  schedule  of  duties  upon  certain  manufactures, 
particularly  those  of  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  and  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  duties 
upon  those  articles,  and  upon  sugar,  molasses,  silk,  wool  and  woolen  goods. 

ABTHUR'S  rOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER   1,  1884. 

Our  system  of  tax  and  tariff  legislation  is  yielding  a  revenue  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  Government.  These  are  the  elements  from  which  it  is 
sought  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which,  without  unfavorably  changing  the  condition 
of  the  workingman,our  merchant  marine  shall  be  raised  from  its  enfeebled  condition 
and  new  markets  provided  for  the  sale,  beyond  our  borders,  of  the  manifold  fruits  of 
our  industrial  enterprises.  The  problem  is  complex,  and  can  be  solved  by  no  single 
measure  of  innovation  or  reform. 

The  countries  of  the  American  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  are,  for  the 
United  States,  the  natural  marts  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  from  them  that  we 
should  obtain  what  we  do  not  produce,  or  do  not  produce  in  sufiBciency,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  suiplus  productions  of  our  fields,  our  mills,  and  our  workshops  should 
flow  under  conditions  that  will  equalize  or  favor  them  in  comparison  with  foreign 
competition.* 

*  For  President  Cleveland's  opiniODS  on  this  question,  see  chapter  entitled  "  Cleveland 
on  the  Tariff." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
DEMOCKATIC  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


TTie  Principles  Laid  Down  hy  Democratic  Finance  Officers 
on  the  Tariff  Question. 


I. 

AS  SHOWN  BY  DANIEL   MANNINa,   CLEVELAND'S  FIRST   SBORETART,   IN  HIS 
FIRST  ANNUAL   REPORT,   1885. 

Like  our  currency  laws,  our  tariff  laws  are  a  legacy  of  war.  If  its  exigencies  ex- 
cuse their  origin,  their  defects  are  unnecessary  after  twenty  years  of  peace.  They 
have  been  retained  without  sifting  or  discrimination,  although  enacted  without 
legislative  debate,  criticism,  or  examination. 

A  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  in  1873,  but  was  repealed  in 
1875,  and  rejected  in  1884.  They  require  at  your  custom-houses  the  employment  of 
a  force  suflftcient  to  examine,  appraise,  and  levy  duties  upon  more  than  4,183  differ- 
ent articles. 

Many  rates  of  duty  begun  iu  war  have  been  increased  since,  although  the  late 
Tariff  Commission  declared  them  "  injurious  to  the  interests  supposed  to  be  bene- 
fited," and  said  that  a  "  reduction  would  be  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity." 
They  have  been  retained,  although  the  long  era  of  falling  prices,  in  the  case  of  specific 
duties,  has  operated  a  large  increase  in  rates.  They  have  been  retained  at  an  aver- 
age ad  valorem  rate  for  the  last  year  of  over  46  per  cent.,  which  is  but  2i  per  cent. 
less  than  the  highest  rate  of  the  war  period,  and  is  nearly  4  per  cent,  more  than  tho 
rate  before  the  latest  revision. 

Some  rates  have  been  retained  after  ruining  the  industries  they  were  meant  to 
advantage.  Other  rates  have  been  retained  after  effecting  a  higher  price  for  a 
domestic  product  at  home  than  it  was  sold  abroad  for.  The  general  high  level  of 
rates  has  been  retained  on  the  theory  of  countervailing  lower  wages  abroad,  when^ 
in  fact,  the  higher  wages  of  American  labor  are  at  once  the  secret  and  ths  security  of  our 
capacity  to  distaTice  all  competition  from  "  pauper  labor,"  in  any  market.  All  changes 
have  left  unchanged,  or  changed  for  the  worst,  by  new  schemes  of  classification  and 
otherwise,  a  complicated,  cumbrous,  intricate  group  of  laws  which  are  not  capable- 
of  being  administered  with  impartiality  to  all  our  merchants. 

11. 

THE    SAME    PRINCIPLES    ENFORCED    IN    HIS    SECOND    ANNUAL    REPORT, 
MADE   IN  DECEMBER,    1886. 

One  proud  fact  attests  the  substance  of  our  prosperity,  and  is  the  guaranty  as 
well  as  proof  of  our  power  to  hold  against  all  competition  the  markets  of  the  Unitei 
States  for  everything  we  choose  to  dig  or  fabricate  or  grow,  and  to  command  and 
control  for  our  surplus  products,  against  all  rivals,  any  foreign  market. 
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We  pay  to  labor  the  highest  wages  in  the  world.  Highly-paid  labor  signifies 
the  most  efficient  labor — signifies  that  high  wages  are  the  most  profitable  wages — 
signifies  that  the  high  rate  is  earned.  The  highest  wages  to  the  laborer  thus  involve 
and  imply  the  lowest  percentage  of  labor-coat  in  the  product.  But,  other  things- 
being  equal,  the  lowest  percentage  of  labor-cost  in  any  product  is  the  guaranty  that 
competition  is  outetripped. 

The  low  wages  of  pauper  labor  signify  least  efficiency,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  highest  percentage  of  labor-cost  in  the  product.  Other  things  being  equal,. 
It  is  obvious  that  high  wages  can  never  be  paid  unless  it  is  profitable  to  pay  them, 
and  it  can  only  be  a  good  busmess  to  pay  the  highest  wages,  because  the  efflcieney 
of  those  who  earn  them  vindicates  its  superiority  by  the  reduction  of  labor-cost  in 
the  product. 

EPFICIENCT  OF  HIGH-PAID   LABOR. 

High  wages  to  labor  and  cheaper  product  are  correlative  terms.  Low  wages  to- 
labor  and  a  costlier  product  are  correlative  terms  The  one  implies  the  other  wher- 
ever labor  competes  with  labor  upon  otherwise  equal  ground.  What  pauper  stands 
any  chance  competing  with  the  intelligent  artisan  ?  The  'pauper  labor-of- Europe" 
cry  is  a  bugaboo,  except  that,  in  truth,  our  war-tariff  taxes  favor  "pauper-labor"  at 
the  expense  of  American  labor.  Its  products  are  not  fenced  out  by  our  tariff 
laws.  They  come  in  because  we  ourselves  destroy  our  own  easy  power  of  suc- 
cessful competition,  even  in  our  home  market.  By  tarifi'  taxes  on  raw  materials 
we  fence  in  our  own  surplus  products,  making  them  cost  too  much  to  compete 
at  home,  and,  of  course,  too  much  to  compete  abroad,  with  manufactures  from 
untaxed  raw  materials.  In  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  we  can,  of  course, 
make  no  better  headway  against  European  competition  than  at  home.  Diplo- 
macy is  not  an  .acceptable  substitute  for  trade  and  its  laws.  Our  highly-paid 
labor  ensures  the  lowest  percentage  of  labor-cost  in  the  product,  but  our  tarilT 
taxes  upon  raw  materials  handicap  American  manufacturers  with  the  highest  per- 
centage of  cost  of  material  in  the  product.  The  result  is  that  capital  and  labor 
united  in  our  American  industrial  products,  despite  our  advantage  in  the  most 
highly-paid  and  efficient  labor,  are  put  into  a  hopeless  competition  with  the  industrial 
products  of  other  nations,  none  ol  which  taxes  raw  materials.  The  advantage  w& 
possess  in  the  most  efficient  and  highly  paid  labor  in  the  world  is  nullified  by  th& 
self-imposed  disadvantage  of  tariif  taxed  raw  material,  with  which  our  labor 
is  inwrought. 

OUR   SUICIDAL  TAXES  ON  RAW   MATERIALS, 

The  total  value  of  our  domestic  oxfjorts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  almost  ex- 
actly $066,000,000,  of  which  86  per  cent,  were  the  products  of  our  fields,  forests, 
fisheries  and  mines,  and  10  per  cent,  only  were  the  sum  total  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts In  which  American  labor  was  inwrought.         *         *  *        *        *        * 

Prolonged  war  tariff  taxes,  incompetent  and  brutal  as  a  scheme  of  revenue, 
fatal  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign  markets,  and  disorderly  to  our  domestic  trade, 
have,  in  the  last  resort,  acted  and  reacted  with  most  ruinous  injury  upon  our  wage 
earners.  As  the  more  numerous  part  of  our  population,  our  wage  earners  are  of 
course  the  first,  the  last,  aud  the  most  tobe  affected  by  injurious  laws.  Every  gov- 
ernment by  true  statesmen  will  watchfully  regard  their  condition  and  interests.  If 
these  are  satisfactory,  nothing  else  can  be  of  very  momentous  importance ;  but  our 
so-called  protective  statesmanship  has  disfavored  them  altogether.  Encumbering 
with  clumsy  help  a  few  thousand  employers,  it  has  trodden  down  the  millions  of 
wage  earners.  It  has  for  twenty-one  years  denied  them  even  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
liberty. 

UNTAX  THE  CLOTHING  OF  SIXTY  MILLION  PEOPLE. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  that  they  confer  upon  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  States  the  boon  of  untaxed  clothing,  and  in  order  thereto,  the  immediate 
passage  of  an  act  simply  and  solely  placing  raw  wool  upon  the  free  list. 
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Of  course,  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool  should  be  followed  by,  but  need 
not  wait  for,  a  compensating  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  woolens, 
whilst  our  manufacturers  are  learning  the  lesson  that  with  the  highest  paid  and 
most  efficient  labor  in  the  world,  with  the  most  skilled  management  and  the  bMt 
inventive  appliances,  they  need  fear  no  competition  from  any  rivals  in  the  world, in 
home  or  foreign  markets,  so  long  as  they  can  buy  their  wools  free,  of  every  kind. 

But  the  common  daily  clothing  of  the  American  people  need  not  be  taxed ;  there- 
fore, it  ought  not  to  be  taxed ;  to  free  their  clothiDg  of  taxes  will  finally  reduce,  by 
half,  their  expense  for  one  of  the  three  great  necessities  of  life,  and  thus  enlarge 
honestly  and  justly  the  income  of  every  wage  earner  in  the  United  States. 


III. 

THE   THEORIES  LAID   DOWN  BY   SKORBTART  FAIROHILD   ON  TARIFF   ABUSES  IN 
ANNUAL   BEPOllT,  DECEMBER,   1887. 

There  is  left  only  the  revenue  from  customs  taxation  to  be  considered.  Here' 
is  where  the  reduction  should  be  made,  and  while  reducing,  advantage  should  be 
^aken  of  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  abuses  and  inequalities  of  the  tariff  laws. 
Add  to  the  free  hst  as  many  articles  as  possible.  Reduce  duties  upon  every  duti- 
able article  to  the  lowest  point  possible ;  but  in  ascertaining  these  possibilities  the 
present  situation  of  labor  and  business  must  always  be  kept  in  mind. ' 

While  not  admitting  that  labor  elsewhere  can  injure  labor  as  a  whole  in  this 
-country  by  giving  it  clothing  and  tools  at  less  cost  than  it  can  make  them  here  for 
itself,  no  more  than  the  sun,  the  winds,  the  waters,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  forces  of 
nature  injure  the  labor  of  the  world  because  they  do  for  mankind  far  more  of  man's 
work  than  he  does  himself,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cheaper  labor  of  other 
'Countries  might  now  injure  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  this  country  if  the  articles 
made  by  the  former  were  admitted  here  upon  terms  which  would  enable  our  people 
to  buy  them  for  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  in  other  countries.  If  this  obli- 
gation, which  it  is  claimed  that  labor  as  a  whole  has  assumed  toward  labor 
•engaged  in  particular  industries  in  this  country,  does  exist,  it  should  be  sacredly 
kept,  however  unwise  and  ill-considered  we  may  believe  its  assumption  to  have  been ; 
and  whether  the  existence  of  this  obligation  is  admitted  or  not,  the  fact  of  this 
present  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  laborers  of  the  country  should  always  be 
In  mind  when  making  changes  in  the  tariff,  to  the  end  that  their  interests  may  n»t 
suffer  thereby. 

REGARD  FOR  INTERESTS  ESTABLISHED  UNDER  THB  LAW. 

Under  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  tariff  laws,  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  the  capital  thus  invested  must  also 

"be  remembered,  for  it  is  important  to  the  country  that  it  should  receive  reasonable 
reward,  and  its  power  to  pay  fair  wages  to  the  labor  whichit  employs  depends 
■upon  its  own  prosperity.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  alleged  compact,  nor  should  it  be  claimed  on  any  other  ground,  that  the  labor 

•engaged  in  the  tariff-protected  industries  should  be  rewarded  beyond  the  general 
labor  of  the  country,  due  allowance  being  made  for  skill  and  experience,  or  that  the 

•  capital  invested  in  them  should  return  vast  fortunes  to  its  owners. 

The  country  was  promised  the  benefit  of  whatever  competition  might  naturally 

-arise  among  the  manufacturers  when  they  should  be  once  established,  and  to  this  it 
has  a  right.    The  tariff  laws  are  the  country's  laws ;  they  do  not  belong  to  any 

•flection  or  to  any  class;  their  amendment  should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
and  with  full  consideration  of  all  of  the  obligations  which  exist  between  sections  of 
the  country  toward  each  other,  and  of  those  engaged  in  one  pursuit  toward  those 

•engaged  in  other  pursuits,  but  it  should  also  be  approached  with  courage,  and  with 

-a  determination  to  dispose  of  this  buainess  in  the  same  way  that  other  business  is 
disposed  of,  and  with  full  regard  to  the  rights  and  equities,  as  well  as  the  interests 

•of  all  concerned. 
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IV. 

THE   ECONOMIC   PRINCIPLES  WHICH   GUIDED    ROBERT    J.   WALKER    IN  PREPARINO- 

THB  TARIFF   OF   1846. 

In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws  the  following  principles  have- 
been  adopted : 

1.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
the  Government  economically  administered. 

3.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 

3.  That  below  such  rate  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of 
duties;  or,  for  imperative  reasons,  the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free 
from  all  duty. 

4.  That  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

5.  That  all  minimums,  and  all  specific  duties,  should  be  abolished  and  ad 
valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place.  Care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraud- 
ulent invoices  and  undervaluation,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual  market 
value. 

6  That  the  duty  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible 
throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  sec- 
tion. 

In  one  of  his  annual  messages  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  to  Congress  "the 
suppression  of  the  duties  on  salt."  A  large  portion  of  this  duty  is  exhausted  in 
heavy  expenses  of  measuring  salt,  and  in  large  sums  paid  for  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the  duty,  both  which  expenditures  would  fall 
with  a  repeal  of  the  duty;  which  repeal,  therefore,  can  cause  no  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue.  Salt  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and  should  be  as  free  from  tax  as  air 
and  water.  It  is  used  in  large  quantities  by  the  farmer  and  planter;  and  to  the  poor 
this  tax  operates  most  oppressively  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  article  itself,  but  as 
combined  with  salted  provisions.  The  salt  made  abroad  by  solar  evaporation  is  also 
most  pure  and  wholesome,  and,  as  conservative  of  health,  should  be  exempt  from, 
taxation. 

THE   POWER   TO  LEVY   TAXES  FOR   RKVBNUBS. 

The  whole  power  to  collect  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  is  conferred  by  the 
same  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  words  are:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises."  A  direct  tax  or  excise,  not 
for  revbuue  but  for  protection,  clearly  would  not  be  within  the  legitimate  object  of 
taxation,  and  yet  it  would  be  as  much  so  as  a  duty  imposed  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  power  is  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises."  A  duty  must 
be  laid  only  that  it  may  be  collected;  and  if  it  is  so  imposed  that  it  can  not  be  col- 
lected in  whole  or  in  part  it  violates  the  declared  object  of  the  granted  power.  To 
lay  all  duties  so  high  that  none  of  them  could  be  collected  would  be  a  prohibitory 
tariff.  To  lay  a  duty  on  any  one  article  so  high  that  it  could  not  be  collected  would 
be  a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  that  article. 

If  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  were  imposed  upon  all  or  upon  a  number  of  articles, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  revenue  upon  all  or  any  of  tbem  it  would  operate  as  a  partial 
prohibition.  A  partial  and  a  total  prohibition  are  alike  in  violation  of  the  true 
obiect  of  the  taxing  power.  They  only  differ  in  degree,  and  not  in  principle.  If 
the  revenue  limit  may  be  exceeded  by  1  per  cent.,  it  may  be  exceeded  by  100.  U  it  may 
be  exceeded  upon  any  one  article,  it  may  be  exceeded  on  all;  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  this  conclusion,  but  in  contending  that  Congress  may  lay  duties  on  all  articles 
80  high  as  to  collect  no  revenue  and  operate  as  a  total  prohibition.  Ihe  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  "all  bills  for  raising  levenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives "  A  tariff  bill,  it  is  conceded,  can  only  originate  in  the  House,  because- 
it  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue.  That  is  the  only  proper  object  of  such  a  bill.  A 
tariff  is  a  bill  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes."    It  is  a  bill  for  "raising  revenue;     and 
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■whenever  it  departs  from  that  object,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  by  total  or  partial 
prohibition,  it  violates  the  purpose  of  the  granted  power. 

A  PEOTBCTIVE  TARIFF  WORKS  TO  THE  BENEFIT  OF  CAPITAL. 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  question  regarding  the  enhancement  of  the  profits  of 
■capital.  That  is  its  object,  and  not  to  augment  the  wages  of  labor,  which  would 
reduce  those  profits.  It  is  a  question  of  percentage,  and  is  to  decide  whether 
money  invested  in  our  manufactures  shall,  by  special  legislation,  yield  a  profit  of  10, 
20  or  30  per  cent ,  or  whether  it  shall  remain  satisfied  with  a  dividend  equal  to  that 
accruing  from  the  same  capital  invested  in  .agriculture,  commerce  or  navigation. 

The  present  tariff  is  unjust,  and  unequal  as  well  in  its  details  as  in  the  principles 
lupon  which  it  is  founded.  On  some  articles  the  duties  are  entirely  prohibitory,  and 
•on  others  there  is  a  partial  prohibition.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  manufactures, 
and  against  agriculture,  by  imposing  many  higher  duties  upon  the  manufactured 
fabric  than  upon  the  agricultural  product  out  of  which  it  is  made.  It  discriminates  in 
favor  of  the  manufacturer,  and  against  the  merchant,  by  injurious  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce,  and  against  the  ship-building  and  navigating  interest  by  heavy 
duties  on  almost  every  article  used  in  building  or  navigating  vessels.  It  discrimi- 
inates  in  favor  of  manufactures,  and  against  exports,  which  are  as  truly  the  product  of 
American  industry  as  manufactures.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  rich  and 
against  the  poor,  loy  high  duties  upon  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  mini- 
mum and  specific  duties,  rendering  the  tax  upon  the  real  value  much  higher  on  the 
•cheaper  than  upon  the  finer  article. 

If  the  marshal  were  sent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  collect  a  direct  tax 
from  the  whole  people,  to  be  paid  over  to  manufacturing  capitalists  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  their  business  or  realize  a  larger  profit,  it  would  be  the  same  in  effect  as 
the  protective  duty,  which,  when  analyzed  in  its  simplest  elements  and  reduced  to 
actual  results,  is  a  mere  substraction  of  so  much  money  from  the  people  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  protected  classes.  Legislation  for  classes  is  against  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  rights,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and,  it  is  appre- 
hended by  many,  may  become  but  another  form  for  privileged  orders  under  the  name 
of  protection,  instead  of  privilege— indicated  here  not  by  rank  or  title,  but  by 
profits  and  dividends  extracted  from  the  many,  by  taxes  upon  them,  for  the  benefit 
•of  the  few. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


THE   CAEEFULNESS  AND   CONSERVATISM  WITH  WHICH   THE   FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVE  BEEN  MANAGED. 


Asserting  the  Rights  of  Citizens  in  Great  Britain  and  Other 

Countries.     The  Senate  Inserts  Offensive  Terms  in  the 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.    Exclusion 

of  the  Chinese  for  Twenty  Years  Defeated  hy 

Republican  Obstruction. 


When  the  United  States  of  America  declared  their  independence,  and  assumed 
their  place  among  the  sovereign  states  of  the  world,  their  form  of  government  as 
well  as  their  geographical  position,  rendered  it  proper  and  expedient  that  they 
should  proceed  to  work  out  their  destiny  free  from  such  entanglements  with  the 
monarchies  of  the  old  world  as  would  prevent  the  new  Eepublic  from  freely  shaping 
its  policy  to  suit  the  needs  and  conditions  of  ita  independent  and  unique  position. 
With  that  marvelous  foresight  which  characterized  their  proceedings,  the  founders 
of  our  Government,  seeing  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  such  a  course,  did  not  fail, 
by  their  acts  and  declarations,  firmly  to  fix  our  policy  in  the  direction  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  from  constraint.  "The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,"  said  Wash- 
ington, "  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to 
have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  #  «  *  Europe 
has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation." 

The  same  idea  was  tersely  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  first  inaugural 
address,  when  he  described  the  true  policy  of  his  government  as  "  peace,  commerce 
and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none." 

As  a  logical  result  of  this  policy,  a  Democratic  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  promul- 
gated the  doctrine  which  b;ars  his  namo,  that  as  we  would  not  intervene  in  the 
afi"aiT8  of  Europe,  the  United  States  should  not  consent  to  the  further  interference 
of  European  governments  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing their  system  here  and  of  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
sister  Republics  in  America.  This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  safety.   It  was  also  a  recognition  of  the  right 
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of  those  Republics  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  settle  their  own  disputes  as 
independent  States,  free  from  the  dictation  of  foreign  gorernments,  including  that  o< 
the  United  States. 

CONFERENCE   OF  AMERICAN   STATES. 

Congress  has  recently  passed  an  act,  which  the  President  has  approved,  directing 
him  to  invite  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  America  south  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  a  congress  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  year 
1889,  to  consider  questions  of  common  concern.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  success  of  that  coaference  is  the  hostile  sentiment  created  in  the  peoples  to 
which  the  act  refers,  by  the  unwarrantable  and  reckless  course  of  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  by  his  utter  disregard  of  the  doctrines  of  international  law, 
and  of  the  moral  principles  which  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations,  sowed  the  seeds- 
of  discord  and  alienation  among  those  whom  nature  has  made  our  neighbors,  and 
whom  just  and  honorable  dealing  should  make  our  friends. 

To  "guano  diplomacy,"  the  name  popularly  given  to  that  unprecedented  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  foreign  policy  based  upon  fraudulent  claims,  the  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Blaine,  we  are  indebted  for  a  condition  of  things,  which  would 
seem  incredible  if  it  were  not  proved  by  official  records.  While  It  must  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  true  American,  yet  it  is  a  fact  in  our  history 
which  we  are  compelled  to  face  when  we  consider  that  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President  would  probably  mean  the  revival  of  the  policy,  and  with  the  history 
of  which  the  country  was  made  familiar  during  the  Congressional  investigation  of 
the  matter  and  by  the  developments  of  the  last  campaign. 


II. 
BLAINE'S    PRESSURE    OP    BOGUS    CLAIMS. 

HOW  THE   STATE  DEPARTMENT  WAS  USED  TO   ANNOY  AND   OPPRESS  THE    SMAT.T, 
REPUBLICS  OP   SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Among  the  actors  under  Mr.  Blaine  in  this  reckless  and  disastrous  guano  spec- 
ulation was  Mr.  Levi  Morton,  then  United  States  Minister  to  France  and  now  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

As  a  pai-t  of  the  scheme  of  plunder  against  Peru  and  Chili,  Mr.  Blaine  had 
given  his  support  to  Garcia  Calderon  as  President  of  Peru  as  against  other  Peruvian 
aspirants,  and  had  instructed  the  American  Minister  to  recognize  his  government. 
No  sooner  was  Calderon  in  office  than  the  bogus  Shipherd  claims  which  have  been 
above  described,  were  presented  to  him  for  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  as 
another  part  of  the  scheme,  a  French  company  called  the  "  Credit  Industrielle  " 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  the  Shipherd  claims 
and  take  from  Calderon  as  security  an  assignment  of  all  the  guano  and  nitrate 
deposits  of  Peru.  This  French  company  had  first  made  a  contract  with  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  which  the  present  Republican  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate  was  then  President  as  well  as  United  States  Minister  to  France,  under 
which  that  house  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of  all  American  shipments  of  nitrate  and 
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guano  from  Peru  on  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  Being  thus  connected  with  the 
scheme,  Mr.  Morton  then  proceeded,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  B  aine,  to  induce 
the  Qovernment  of  the  French  Republic  to  recognize  the  Oalderon  Government 
This  was  a  direct  invitation  to  a  European  Qovernment  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
an  American  Republic  "  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  it,"  which  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
1833,  in  the  famous  doctrine  that  bears  his  name,  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  never  permit  any  European  Government  to  do.  The  Calderon  Government 
did  not  represent  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Peru,  and  Mr.  Morton  was  compelled 
to  report  that  the  Frencti  Government  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  plot  to  force  it 
upon  Peru  for  speculative  purposes.  In  a  letter  bearing  date  October  20, 1881,  Mr. 
Morton  reported  to  Mr.  Blaine  the  result  of  an  interview  with  President  Gr^vy  aa 
follows : 

"I  remarked  that  the  United  States  and  many  other  countries  had  already  reoognteed 
the  Calderon  government,  to  which  he  replied  that  France  had  not  yet  done  so,  because  it 
seemed  to  hor  that  the  Calderon  government  had  rather  the  support  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment than  of  the  people  of  Peru  ;  but  that  as  soon  aa  It  appeared  evident  that  it  was  nationa. 
In  its  character,  France  would  recognize  it  with  pleasure." 

Mr.  Blaine  did  not  even  then  give  up  the  hope  of  inducing  Prance  to  recognize 
Calderon,  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1881,  telegraphed  for  further  information. 
To  this  Mr.  Morton  hopelessly  replied :  "The  indications  of  recognition  ot  the  Cal- 
deron government  seem  less  favorable."  Thus  ended  the  endeavors  of  Messrs. 
Blaine  and  Morton  to  induce  France  to  enter  into  their  speculation. 

A  PREPOSTEROUS  CLAIM  FOR  $59,000,000. 

But  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Blaine,  as  a  promoter  of  bogus  claims,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  west  coast  ot  South  America,  but  extended  all  the  way  around  to  Brazil 
against  the  government  of  which  country  he  presented,  "at  the  request  of  S.  B.  Elkins, 
Esquire,"  a  baseless  claim  for  $50,.525,000.  The  original  claimant  was  a  man  named 
James  C.  Jewett,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  claim  are  fully  set  forth  in  Senate, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  133,  48th  Congress,  1st  seesion.  As  appears  by  that  document  one  B. 
J.  Newburg,  hearing  of  what  Jewett  was  doing,  protested  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  Jewett  had  been  "stealing  his  thunder."  He  alleged  that  he  himself  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  guano  deposits  claimed  by  Jewett,  who  heard  him  talking 
about  them  and  proceeded  to  make  up  a  claim  to  them. 

The  case  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Department  in  December, 
1879,  Mr.  EvartB  being  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Brazil 
in  Washington,  who  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  protest  in  which  he  stated  that 
Jewett  had  addressed  to  the  Brazilian  legation  a  copy  of  various  affidavits  alleging 
the  discovery  in  the  territory  of  Brazil  of  certain  guano  deposits.  He  said  that 
Jewett  had  already  sent  a  vessel  to  bring  away  a  cargo,  and  still  another  was  about 
to  sail,  although  the  previous  consent  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  the  removal 
of  the  guano  had  not  been  obtained. 

About  the  same  time  Jewett  presented  his  case  to  the  State  Department  in  the 
form  of  a  claim  against  Brazil,  but  Mr.  Evarts  declined  upon  the  evidence  to  do 
more  than  instruct  our  Minister  to  Brazil  to  aid  Jewett  in  any  way  that  might  be 
convenient  and  proper  to  obtain  a  concession.  This  concession  Jewett  never 
received.  A  temporary  permit  for  the  removal  of  a  cargo,  issued  by  the 
Brazilian    Minister    of    Agriculture    nearly    four    months    after    Jewett    had 
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sent  out  the  vessels  above  referred  to,  and  after  they  had  been  to  the  guano 
deposits  and  departed,  was  withdrawn  before  it  was  acted  od  by  the  claimant. 
It  appeared  that  there  was  no  law  of  Brazil  given  to  alleged  discoverers  of  guano 
deposits  an  interest  therein,  and  that  no  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  country  can 
be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Blaine,  "at  the 
request  of  S.  B.  Elkins,  Esq.,"  presented  a  claim  against  the  Government  of  Brazil  for 
the  alleged  value,  according  to  Jewett's  own  statement,  of  all  the  guano  deposits  on 
the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  on  Rocas  Island,  and  the  Abrolhos  Islands, 
embracing  Sand  Cay,  Guavita  Cay,  Santa  Barbara  Cay,  Redonda  Cay,  Seriba  Cay, 
and  South  West  Cay.  On  the  alleged  value  of  the  guano  so  claimed,  Jewett  gener- 
ously proposed  to  allow  the  Government  of  Brazil  $1.10  per  ton  on  the  mineral 
deposits  removed  from  their  territory,  but  he  included  a  charge  of  over  $30,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  vessels  he  sent  out  before  he  had  even  a  temporary  permit  from 
the  Brazilian  Government. 

In  directing  Mr.  Osborn,  United  States  Minister  at  Rio,  and  his  own  appointee 
(Mr.  Hilliard,  who  held  the  position  when  Mr.  Blaine  came  in  and  had  protested 
against  the  whole  transaction,  having  been  displaced)  to  present  the  claim  to  the 
Brazilian  Government,  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  am  not  sufiBoiently  informed  as  to  the  law  of  Brazil  to  know  how  far  Its  formal 
requirements  as  to  the  mere  gueation  o/rigM  and  tt««  would  nullify  this  action  by  its  Govern- 
ment (in  granting  a  temporary  permit),  but  I  do  know  that  in  justice  and  in  equity  a 
responsibility  has  been  incurred  which  cannot  be  escaped.  *  *  *  If,  as  Mr.  Jewett  seems 
to  apprehend,  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  want  of  formal  resrularity  in  his  application 
to  give  to  other  parties  the  benefit  of  the  concession,  you  can  represent  strongly  to  the 
Brazilian  G-overnment  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  claim  was  ever  pressed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  as 
to  whom  it  should,  in  justice,  be  said  that,  immediately  upon  assuming  the  ofl3ce  of 
Secretary  of  State,  he  reversed  Mr.  Blaine's  meddlesome  interference  between  Chili 
and  Peru. 

MR.  BAYARD  TO  MR.  JASVIS. 

When  the  present  administration  came  into  power  Jewett  appeared  again  and 
brought  his  case  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bayard,  whose  treatment  of  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  following  despatch  sent  by  him  to  our  Minister  to  Brazil : 

Dbpabtment  or  Statb,  Washington,  September  6, 1886. 

The  claim  of  Mr.  Jewett  had  been  previously  twice  adversely  reported  to  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  examiner  of  claims,  and  these  reports  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
who,  on  March  5, 1881,  announced  to  Mr.  Jewett  that  their  further  otfloial  presentation 
could  not  be  made  by  this  Government. 

The  views  subsequently  expressed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  under  a  subse- 
quent administration,  under  dates  of  August,  8, 1881,  and  December  17, 1881,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Osborn,  your  predecessor,  would  seem  to  be  a  practical  reversal  of  the 
opinion  and  action  of  his  predecessor  in  ofiSoe,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  are  not  accepted  by  me 
either  as  to  the  conclusions  of  law  or  fact  which  they  contain. 

I  fail  to  discover  in  the  papers  submitted  any  such  formal  or  unequivocal  concession  to 
Mr.  Jewett  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  as  Is  plainly  requisite  under  the  laws  of  that 
country  to  vest  in  him,  as  grantee,  the  right  to  excavate  and  use  mineral  or  other  natural 
deposits  of  phosphate  earths  which  may  have  been  discovered  within  its  territories.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  prompt  and  decided  refusal  of  Brazil  to  make  any  such  concession  to 
Mr.  Jewett  appears  with  entire  clearness  and  unmistakable  force. 
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The  utmost  right  that  can  be  urg-ed  on  behalf  of  Mr  Jewett  would  be  that  in  Ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  Brazil  he  bad  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  into  the  formation  of  sangruine 
but  groundless  speculations,  which  induced  the  outlay  of  some  money  by  him  In  fitting 
out  two  small  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  mineral  deposits  in  advance  of  a  legal  con- 
cession by  the  Government  of  Brazil,  which  he  was  notified  was  essential  and  requisite, 
but  which  he  never  received. 

MR.  BAYARD  TO  MB.  JEWETT. 

'  With  every  desire  to  protect  the  interest  and  promote  the  just  claims  of  American 
citizens  in  foreign  lands,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  lending  the  countenance  or  aid  of  the 
United  States  officials  to  such  demands  as  are  set  forth  in  your  statement  of  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Brazil  accompanying  your  memorial,  dated  June  13,  1881,  to  this 
Department,  and  which  was  one  of  the  inclosures  of  Mr.  Blaine's  dispatch  of  December 
17, 1881,  to  Mr.  Osborn. 

This  claim  is  asserted  for  the  egregious  sum  of  150.525,000,  and  when  its  alleged  basis  is 
examined  in  the  ex  parte  statements,  affidavits  and  letters  presented  by  you  and  on  your 
behalf,  the  disproportion  between  any  possiole  loss  incurred  by  you  and  the  amount 
claimed  by  you  from  Brazil  is  enormous.  Such  a  claim  so  stated  shocks  the  moral  sense, 
and  cannot  be  held  to  be  within  the  domain  of  reason  or  Justice. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  international  unfriendliness  for  the  United  States  to  lend  them- 
selves in  any  way  or  to  any  degree  in  urging,  much  less  enforcing,  such  a  demand  upon  a 
country  with  whom  they  are  or  desire  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity. 

Propositions  have  been  made  and  are  pending  in  the  legislative  branch  to  Invite  the 
South  American  Governments  and  people  to  enter  into  closer  ties  of  commercial  and 
political  Intercourse  with  uf,  but  to  connect  our  Government,  even  remotely  or  unoIH- 
cially,  with  the  favorable  presentation  or  d  mand  of  such  a  claim  as  this  of  yours  would  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  professions  of  amity  or  the  desire  to  promote  closer  commercial 
relations. 

I  therefore  return  the  protest  as  inclosed  by  you,  and  decline  to  transmit  it  to  the 
United  States  minister  at  Brazil,  or  to  instruct  him  to  present  it  officially  or  otherwise. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Department  of  State  has  been  engaged  by  honorable  and 
just  methods  in  restoring  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States,  which 
such  conduct  as  that  above  described  had  done  so  much  to  destroy. 


III. 
THE  EQUALITY  OF  NATIONS. 

THE   ENCOURAGEMENT   WHICH    HAS    BEEN   GIVEN   TO  FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE   SMALLER    STATES   OP  THE  WORLD. 

Not  only  has  the  State  Department  under  Mr.  Bayard  sought  in  this  manner  to 
preserve  the  good  faith  of  the  Government,  but  it  has  recognized  the  equal  right  of 
every  nation,  great  as  well  as  small,  weak  as  well  as  strong,  to  just  and  respectful 
treatment. 

No  better.evidence  of  this  can  be  found  than  in  Mr.  Bayard's  treatment  of  the 
Pelletier  and  Lazaie  awards  against  Hayti.^It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  an 
extended  examination  of  the  claim  of  Lazare.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  claim  was 
■  based  upon  a  contract  which  he  made  with  the  Haytien  Government  to  assume  the 
management  of  a  bank  at  Port-au  Prince,  and  which  he  failed  to  perform.  The 
claim,  being  one  of  contract,  was  one  which  this  Government  was  precluded,  by  the 
principles  of  international  law,  from  undertaking  to  collect  by  force,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  fact  that,  as  is  now  known ,  Lazare  utterly  failed  to  perform  his  obligations' 
Indeed,  after  rendering  his  award,  Mr.  ex-Justice  Strong,  the  arbitrator,  asked  that 
the  award  be  reopened. 

It  should  be  observed  that  both  the  Pelletier  and  the  Lazare  claims  were  referred 
to  arbitration  under  a  protocol  signed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Preston,  Minister  of  Hayti,  on  May  24,  1884.  This  agreement  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  and  hence  never  became  a  law  of  the  land,  although  it  purported 
to  confer  judicial  powers  on  the  arbitrator,  including  the  power  to  take  testimony 
on  oath  before  him,  which  he  did. 

This  protocol  was  not  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Hayti  voluntarily.  On 
the  contrary,  Hayti  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  that  unless 
she  either  paid  or  arbitrated  the  claim  of  Pelletier,  the  United  States  would  inter- 
vene by  force.  These  instructions  of  Mr.  Evarts  were  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hayti  by  Mr.  Langston,  United  States  Minister  there  at  the  time,  in  the 
following  words : 

"I  am  Instructed  then,  should  your  Government  desire  to  make  no  farther  answer  to  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  Captain  Pelletier,  to  propose  to  it  a  prompt  and  impartial  arbitration 
of  the  matter,  and  in  default  of  such  arrangement,  I  am  Instructed  further  to  state  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  require  its  satisfaction." 

This  claim  was  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  in  1863,  and  Mr.  Seward 
refused  to  take  it  up. 

In  1871  the  Department  again  refused  to  interfere.  In  1874  Pelletier  had  a  biD 
introduced  in  the  Senate  "  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  request 
the  Republic  of  Hayti "  to  indemnify  him.  The  bill  was  read  twice,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  subsequently  reported  adversely.  Pelletier 
next  brought  his  claim  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1878,  presenting  a 
further  memorial  and  documents,  which  were  followed  by  a  resolution  of  that  body 
declining  to  offer  any  recommendation  as  to  his  claim.  He  then  appealed  again  to 
the  Department  of  State,  with  the  result  above  stated. 

HOW   THE   CASE  WAS    FINALLY  DEALT  WITH. 

When  the  case  came  before  Judge  Strong,  he  held  that  he  was  precluded,  by 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  under  which  he  sat,  from  considering  the  morality  of  the 
claim,  and  consequently  made  an  award  of  more  than  $50,000  in  favor  of  the 
claimant. 

Against  this  award  Hayti  appealed  to  Mr.  Bayard,  who  examined  the  case  and 
made  a  report  to  the  Senate,  in  which  the  facts  in  the  case  are  stated  as  follows : 

"  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  Hayti,  as  exhibited  in  the  records  of  this  case,  it 
becomes  now  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  determine  whether  It 
win  enforce  the  payment  by  Hayti  of  this  award. 

"  Aside  from  the  exhausted  condition  of  her  treasury,  which  would  preclude  volun- 
tary payment  at  present,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  nation,  viewing  this  case  as  Hayti 
does,  could  make  such  payment  except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  application  of  a  supe- 
rior force.  Hayti  is  a  Republic  in  which  not  merely  the  Government  but  the  great  body 
of  the  population  are  of  negro  descent.  Pelletier  was  a  notorious  slave-trader,  and  the 
money  awarded  to  him  la  this  case  was  for  an  Imprisonment  imposed  on  him  in  Hayti  for 
an  attempt  to  abduot  Haytian  citizens  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  To  pay  this  award  to  Pelle- 
tier would  be  not  merely  to  recognize  the  position  that  Hayti  had  no  jurisdiction  of  an 
attempt  in  her  own  territorial  waters  to  abduot  and  enslave  her  own  citizens,  but  that  the 
person  making  such  an  attempt  is  to  receive  a  large  Indemnity  for  the  punishment.  In  itseU 
by  no  means  excessive,  inflicted  on  him  for   the  crime.  *  •  »  « 
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"  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  claim  of  Pelletler  is  one  which 
this  Government  should  not  press  on  Haytl,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  and  I  come  to 
this  conclusion,  first,  because  Haytl  had  Jurisdiction  to  Inflict  on  him  Ihe  very  punishment 
of  which  he  complains,  such  punishment  being  In  no  way  excessive  in  view  of  the  helnous- 
ness  of  the  offense,  and,  secondly,  because  his  cause  is  of  Itself  so  saturated  with  turpi- 
tude and  infamy  that  on  it  no  action,  judicial  or  diplomatic,  can  be  based." 

This  opiniou  of  Mr.  Bayard  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  not  a  word  of  dissent  has  been  ventured  against  it. 

DEALINGS  WITH  VENEZUELA. 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  nations  has  again  been  maintained  by  the  present 
administration  in  its  treatment  of  the  matter  of  the  awards  agamst  Venezuela  under 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  country,  of  1866.  Shortly  after  the 
conclusian  of  the  labors  of  the  commission,  under  th-at  treaty,  evidence  was  presented 
on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tending  to  show 
that  some  of  the  commissioners  had  been  improperly  influenced.  For  a  long  time 
this  Government  refused  to  listen  to  this  evidence.  But  after  investigations  were 
made  by  committees  of  Congress,  the  suspicion  became  bo  strong  that  the  United 
States  could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  it.  The  present  administration  has  lately 
concluded  a  new  treaty  with  Venezuela,  under  which  the  awards  of  the  impeached 
commission  are  to  be  re-examined,  and  the  United  States  is  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  refusing  to  do  justice  to  a  sister  Republic  of  South  America. 

KINDLY  RELATIONS  WITH    MEXICO. 

The  same  course  of  fair  dealing  has  been  pursued  with  the  neighboring  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico.  The  large  awards  made  by  the  last  claims  commission  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  against  the  government  of  the  latter  country,  in  the  well- 
known  cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  the  La  Ahra  Silver  Mining  Company,  have 
been  considered  by  the  present  administration  in  the  same  spirit  of  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States  as  the 
awards  against  Venezuela ;  and  a  recommendation  has  been  made  to  Congress  to 
•confer  jurisdiction  on  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
allegations  of  fraud  in  respect  to  the  two  claims  above  mentioned,  which  together 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 


IV. 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD. 

VIGOROUS  AITO   SUCCESSFUL   EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN 
ENGLAND,   MEXICO   AND   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

While  the  present  administration  has  thus  been  just  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations,  it  has  been  vigilant  and  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  interests  of 
American  citizens  in  foreign  lands. 

One  of  the  questions  of  foreign  affairs,  which  the  present  administration  was 
called  upon  to  consider,  was  that  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  under  the  treaty  of  1846,  between  the  United  States  and  New  Granada 
(now  Colombia).    By  the  thirty-fiflh  article  of  that  treaty,  the  Government   of 
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Colombia  is  bound  to  preserve  to  the  Grovernment  and  people  of  the  United  States  the 
"  free  and  open  transit "  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  any  means  of  communication 
across  it.  The  object  and  importance  of  this  stipulation  require  no  emphasis ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  always  claimed  the  right,  in  case  ol  the 
failure  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  perform  her  guarantees,  to  protect  the 
transit  route  and  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens  thereon  with  its  own  forces. 
In  December,  1884,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Colombia  and  soon  spread  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  rioting  occured  from  time  to  time.  The  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  transit  route  from  Colon  to  Panama  were 
placed  in  great  jeopardy,  and  considerable  property  was  destroyed  by  the  insurgents. 
In  this  alarming  state  of  aflfairs  war  vessels  were  sent  to  the  Isthmus  in  April,  1885^ 
and  order  was  restored. 

PROTECTION  OF  CITIZENS  IN  MEXICO  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  same  readiness  in  protecting  the  rights  of  Ameiican  citizens  was  shown  in 
the  case  of  Santos,  in  Ecuador,  and  of  Cutting,  in  Mexico.  The  former,  who  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Ecuador  in  December,  1884,  on  charges  which  were 
believed  by  this  Government  to  be  unfounded,  was  released  through  the  efforts  of 
the  present  administration. 

In  the  case  of  Cutting  this  Government  denied  the  right  of  Mexico  to  try  and 
imprison  an  American  ciiizen,  in  that  country,  for  words  spoken,  or  acts  done,  in 
the  United  States.  In  defining  the  position  of  this  Government  in  the  case,  Mr, 
Bayard  said : 

"  If  Mr.  Cutting  can  be  tried  and  imprisoned  in  Mexico  for  publishing  In  the  TTnlted 
States  a  criticism  on  a  Mexican  business  transaction  in  which  he  was  concerned,  there  Is  not 
an  editor  or  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  the  United  States  who  could  not,  were  he  found  Id 
Mexico,  be  subjected  to  like  indigaities  and  injuries  on  the  same  ground.  To  an  assump- 
tion of  such  Jurisdiction  by  Mexico  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor  th& 
governments  of  our  several  States  will  submit. ' ' 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  contention  with  Mexico  has  been  her  law  in 
relation  to  the  matriculation  of  foreigners.  In  accordance  with  this  law  it  was  for 
a  long  time  held  by  the  Mexican  government,  that  if  a  foreigner  failed  so  to  register 
himself,  within  a  certain  time  after  coming  into  the  country,  he  lost  his  right  to  call 
upon  his  government  for  protection  in  case  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  r«mon- 
strate  against  the  acts  of  the  Mexican  government.  Against  this  doctrine  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  protested.  The  response  of  the  Mexican  governaent 
is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Mpiican  Minister  t )  the 
Department  of  State  under  date  of  June  16, 1886 : 

"I  inform  you  that  a  law,  approved  during  the  last  period  of  the  sessions  of  the  Congress- 
of  the  United  Mexican  States,  m  relation  to  alienship  and  naturalization,  and  promulgated 
by  the  President  of  the  republic  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  published  in  the  Dlario  Ofloial  on 
the  7th  instant,  repeals  by  its  thirty-ninih  article  the  laws  which  prescribed  the  matricu- 
lation of  foreigners,  leaving  it  optional  with  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico  to  request  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  nationality,  which  will  be  issued  to  them  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  rela- 
tions." 

PROTECTION   OF   CITIZENS  IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

In  regard  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  imprisoned  in  foreign  countries,  under 
what  appeared  to  be  onerous  conditions,  the  present  administration  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  interpose  its  good  offices. 
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Among  such  cases  may  be  mentioned  those  of  John  Curtin  Kent  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallagher,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  who,  in  1883,  were 
jointly  charged  with  conspiring  with  other  persons  to  murder,  by  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite, persons  unknown.  Gallagher  and  Kent  were  both  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  records  of  the  State  Department  show  that  no  report 
on  the  facts  of  Kent's  trial  and  conviction  was  at  that  lime  made  to  that  Depart- 
ment by  the  United  States  representatives  in  London.  It  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  by  Kent's  relatives  in  the  United  States  in  December, 
1887,  and  the  Unittd  States  Consul  General  in  London  was  immediately  instructed 
to  make  investigation.  The  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  was  not  made  known  at  his  trial,  for  reasons  which  he  explains  as 
follows : 

"I  did  not  apply  to  the  United  States  legation  before  or  during  my  trial,  for  the  reason 
that  an  American  lawyer.named  Tracy  Gould, whom  I  supposed  was  attached  to  the  legation, 
came  to  see  me,  and  advised  about  my  case.  •  «  «  j^q  one  from  the  legation  came 
to  see  me.  I  believe  if  my  case  had  been  taken  up  by  the  United  Slates  representative 
that  I  could  have  proven  who  I  was,  where  I  had  lived  in  the  United  States,  and  my  good 
character,  the  reason  for  my  coming  to  England,  and  thereby  have  secured  my  acquittal." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  Consul-General  Waller  at  Lon- 
don visited  the  prisoner  and  made  a  report,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken : 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  suggest  that  the  fact  of  Kent's  American  citizenship  can  etisily 
be  determined  by  the  records  of  the  courts  of  naturalization  to  which  he  refers,  and  that 
the  conviction  of  Kent,  whether  guilty  or  not,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  testimony 
against  him  (which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read),  was  a  singular  success  for  the 
prosecution. 

THE  PRESIDENT   TAKES   UP   DR.    GALLAGHER'S  CASE. 

WhUe  the  case  of  Curtin  Kent  was  thus  undergomg  investigation.  Dr.  Galla- 
gher's pardon  was  requested,  as  appears  by  the  following  correspondence : 

ExECCTivB  Mansion,  Washington,  March  17, 1887. 
Dear  Sir  :    I  inclose  a  note  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  yoa 
will  see  that  prompt  aotlon  in  the  line  of  the  wishes  of  yourself  and  other  friends  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Grallagher  has  been  taken  and  in  such  manner  as  affords  the  best  promise  for  suc- 
cessful mediation  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Bayard  informs  me  that  there  is  no  record  in  the  State  Department  of  any  corres- 
pondence heretofore  had  in  the  matter,  and  I  hope  very  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  tho 
termination  of  Dr.  Gallagher's  imprisonment. 

Yours,  truly, 

GROVEB  CLEVELAND. 

Philip  J.  O'Hanlon,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

HB.  BATARD  TO  MB.  PHELPS. 

Department  op  State,  Washington,  March  11, 1887. 

Sir  :  The  President  informs  me  that  he  has  been  earnestly  appealed  to  by  a  number  of 
worthy  and  influential  citizens  of  Brooklyn— among  them  the  Mayor  of  the  city— to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  an  exercise  of  royal  clemency  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gallagher,  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  formerly  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  but  who  is  now  undergoing  Judicial  sentence  In  England,  imposed  some  years 
ago,  for  an  offense  political  in  its  character. 

The  prisoner  is  represented  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  standing  in  his  profession  as  a 
physician,  and  in  his  domestic  life  to  have  endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  by  his  personal 
virtues. 
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An  aged  mother  and  Invalid  sister  are  dependent  upon  him  for  their  sole  means  of 
support,  and  his  case  thus  presents  many  features  that  appeal  to  natural  sympathy. 

I  have  no  Information  that  would  justify  any  suggestion  of  doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of 
his  trial  or  justice  of  his  sentence ;  but  as  this  Is  the  year  of  grace  and  Jubilee— in  which 
generosity  and  charity  will  fill  the  hearts  of  British  subjects  and  their  Queen— I  feel  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  importunity  of  the  prisoner's  frlendsand  family  and  bring  the  case  to  your 
attention  unofficially.  " 

If,  by  Dr.  Gallagher's  pardon,  anger  should  be  lessened  and  hostility  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  disarmed,  we  should  all  be  gratified ;  and  when  to  that  Is  superadded  the  joy 
1»  the  wide  circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  relatives  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  act 
would  Indeed  be  "twice  blessed,"  and  that  In  giving  liberty  to  this  captive  no  danger  could 
"rush  upon  the  State." 

If,  therefore,  unofiaoially,  you  could  find  a  proper  occasion  to  suggest  the  general  pur- 
port of  this  note  to  Her  Majesty's  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  the 
■opportunity,  for  the  act  of  clemency  would,  I  believe,  bear  good  fruit. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  F.  BAYAHD. 

PBOTECTION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Department  of  State  under  the  present  administration  has  shown  great 
Tseal  and  efficiency  in  protecting  those  engaged  in  mission  work  in  foreign  countries. 
This  has  been  done  in  Chihia,  where  indemnities  have  been  obtained  for  the 
destruction  of  property  of  American  missionaries,  and  also  in  Corea.  But  nowhere 
has  the  present  administration  gone  further  in  advance  of  its  predecessors  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  American  missionaries,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  in 
Turkey.  Not  content  with  vague  and  uncertain  claims,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  has  placed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  American  missions  in  Turkey 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  ancient  usage  and  of  the  Turkish  legislation  prior 
and  consequent  to  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Berlin  of  1856  and  1878,  respectively. 
In  assuming  this  position  the  Department  has  expressly  discarded  every  appearance 
of  sectarianism  and  declared  that  its  efforts  would  be  exerted  with  equal  earnestness 
in  support  of  one  as  of  another  of  American  charitable  or  religious  associations. 


V. 
THE  NEW  CHINESE  TREATY. 

HOW  A  NEW   CONVENTION   WITH  CHINA  POR    PREVENTING   THE   IMPORTATION 
OP  COOLIES  WAS  DEALT  WITH  IN  THE    SENATE. 

The  policy  of  the  Cleveland  administration  has  been  to  pay  special  j'egard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  countries  of  the  East.  With  China  in  particular  our  relations 
have  been  most  important  and  delicate  in  their  character.  The  great  question  of 
Chinese  immigration  has  been  settled  by  a  treaty,  the  main  features  of  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President,  under  date  of  March  16, 1888 : 

MR.  BAYABD'S  LETTER. 

By  this  arrangement  we  have  secured  the  oo-operatlon  of  China  In  the  main  purpose 
and  object  of  the  treaty,  which  Is  plainly  stated  in  the  first  article  of  the  convention  to  be 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese  laborers  from  coming  Into  the  United  States  for 
twenty  years,  and  Its  renewal  thereafter  for  a  similar  period,  unless  notice  shall  have  been 
given  as  provided  in  Article  VI. 
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This  precludes  the  return  of  any  Ohlnese  laborers  who  are  not  now  in  this  country,  and 
forbids  the  coming  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 

From  this  inhibition  are  excepted  any  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child  or 
parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000),  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement.  »  *  «  • 

Judging  by  the  statistics  of  the  class  in  queution  and  from  general  experience,  such 
excepted  cases  will  be  practically  few  In  number,  infrequent,  and  easily  capable  of  such 
regulations  as  will  prevent  abuse. 

The  regulation  and  control  of  the  Issue  of  such  certlfloates  of  return  will  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  United  States  ofHoials,  and  power  to  prescribe  other  laws  at  discretion  may 
be  exercised  by  the  United  States. 

Such  right  to  return  is  for  a  limited  period,  and  the  oertifloates  are  invalidated  by  the 
perpetration  of  fraud  in  connection  with  their  procurement  or  use,  and  the  United  States 
are  free  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  become  advisable  to  check  or  punish  any  abuse. 

In  I  he  course  of  late  litigation  In  the  United  States  courts  In  California,  arising  out  of 
the  contested  claims  of  certain  Chinese  laborers  to  return  to  the  United  States  under  the 
certificates  now  provided  by  law,  it  has  been  pertinenily  suggested  by  the  learned  judges 
before  whom  the  cases  were  tried  that  the  detailed  Information  contained  in  the  oertifl- 
cates  thenDselves,  as  now  issued  to  the  Chinese,  furnishes  the  means  of  fraudulent  entry  of 
Chinese  laborers,  to  whom  such  certificates  have  been  fraudulently  transferred  and  who 
are  not  entitled  to  oome  to  the  United  States.  And  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  all  the 
facts  requisite  for  complete  identification  of  the  departing  CMnaman  were  retained  in  the 
United  States  offlolal  custody,  and  a  paper  conlalnlng  only  a  simple  number,  and  properly 
marked,  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  officers,  were  furnished,  the  means  of  detecting 
and  preventing  fraud  in  the  transfer  of  the  certificate  would  be  given,  and  the  present 
abuses  made  almost  impossible  of  recurrence. 

Existing  treaty  privileges  of  travel  and  sojourn  In  the  United  States  to  Chinese  ofB- 
cials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  and  travelers  for  curiosity  and  pleasure  remain  undiB- 
tubed.  as  well  as  the  transit  right  of  laborers  strictly  to  be  exeroieed  under  United  States 
regulations. 

The  stipulations  of  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1880  provided  for  the  extension  of  the 
full  protection  to  the  person  and  property  of  Chinese  subjects  of  all  classes  that  la  given 
by  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  most  favored  nation,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  article 
the  United  States  also  agreed  "to  exert  all  Its  power  to  secure  such  protection"  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  same  date  the  President  transmitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  accom- 
panied by  the  following  message : 

THE  PRESIDENT   TO   CONGRESS. 
To  the  Senate: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  recommend  for  your  constitutional  appro- 
val, a  convention  signed  and  concluded  in  this  city  on  the  12th  instanr,  under  my  direction, 
between  the  United  States  and  China  for  the  exclusion  hereafter  of  Chinese  laborers  from 
coming  into  this  couniry. 

This  treaty  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  recital  of  its 
provisions  and  explanatory  of  the  reasons  for  its  negotiation,  and  with  it  are  transmitted 
sundry  documents  giving  the  history  of  events  connected  with  the  presence  and  treatment 
of  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  manifested  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  the  full  text  of  this 
treaty  should  be  made  public,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  order  to  that  effect  be 
made  by  your  honorable  body.  GBOVEB  CLEVELAND. 

That  body  hoping  to  gain  some  partisan  advantage,  inserted  some  insignificant 
amendments,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  return  the  treaty  to  China  for  ratifica- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  this  delay  the  neve  treaty  providing  for  the  stringent  pro- 
hibition of  Chinese  immigration  into  this  country  during  the  term  of  twenty  years 
would  have  become  a  law  early  in  the  present  year. 
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The  claims  against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  liilling  and  destruction 
of  property  of  Chinese  subjects  in  the  northwestern  Territories  liaye  been  adjusted 
and  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  government,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Department  of  State  has  taken  care  in  its  correspondence  with  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  to  preserve  the  principle  of  the  non-responsibility  of  the  United 
States  for  the  losses  and  injuries  of  foreigners  by  mob  violence. 


VI. 

KESENTING  RELIGIOUS  INTOLERENCB. 

HOW  AtrSTRIA  WAS   TOLD    THAT    BELIGIOUS    DISTINCTIONS    COtJLD  HOT   BE 
BECOasriZBD  IN   THIS   COUNTKY.  ■»■ 

In  May,  1885,  President  Cleveland  appointed  Anthony  M.  Keiley,  a  distin- 
guished and  accomplished  citizen  of  Virginia,  without  reproach,  to  succeed  John 
M.  Francis  as  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Vienna,  to  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  appointment  was  officially  communicated  to  Baron  Schaeffer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Austrian  government  in  Washington,  by  Secretary  Bayard.  It  was 
answered  by  the  transmission  to  our  State  Department  of  a  telegram  received  from 
Count  Kalnoky,  for  the  Austrian  government,  which  objected  to  receiving  Minister 
Keiley,  and  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that  his 
wife  was  of  Semitic  birth,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  dispatch,  "  the  position  of  a 
foreign  envoy,  wedded  to  a  Jewess  by  civil  marriage,  would  be  untenable,"  and  even 
impossible  in  Vienna.  Mr.  Keiley  having  already  set  sail  for  Europe,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  inform  him  of  the  objection  made  b«fbre  he  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean ;  but  the  American  Secretary  of  State  was  quick  to  resent  the  objection  taken 
to  the  appointment  and  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based. 
In  a  note  to  Baron  Schaeffer,  dated  May  18, 1885,  he  said  : 

The  question  thus  raised  by  your  government  involves  principles  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  has  no  precedent  as  yet  discoverable  to  me  in  modern  times  and  in  interoourso 
between  friendly  nations ;  and  having  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
President,  I  am  instructed  by  him  to  inform  your  government,  through  you,  that  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  announced,  that  the  usual  ceremonial  courtesy  and  formal  respect 
are  to  be  withheld  from  this  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  your  government,  that  is  to  say, 
hecause  his  wife  is  alleged  or  supposed  by  your  government  to  entertain  a  certain  religious 
faith,  and  to  be  a  member  of  a  certain  religious  sect,  cannot  be  assented  to  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Government  of  the  American  people,  but  is  and  must  be  emphatically  and 
promptly  denied. 

The  supreme  law  of  this  land  expressly  declares  that  "  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualiflcation  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States,"  and  by  the 
same  authority  It  is  declared  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

This  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  all  authority  exercised  must  find  its  measure  and 
warrant  thereunder. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  President  nor  of  the  Congress,  nor  of  any  judicial 
tribunal  In  the  United  States,  to  take  or  even  hear  testimony,  or  in  any  mode  to  inquire  into 
or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief  of  any  oSiclal,  and  the  proposition  to  allow  this  to  be 
done  by  any  foreign  gevernment  is  necessarily  and  o  fortiori  inadmissible. 
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To  8u£fer  an  Infraction  of  this  essential  principle  would  lead  to  a  diafranohlsement  of 
our  citizens  because  of  their  relig-lous  belief,  and  thus  Impair  or  destroy  the  most  import- 
ant end  which  our  constitution  of  Government  was  intended  to  secure.  Kellglous  liberty 
is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  American  system  of  government,  and  provisions  for  Its 
security  are  Imbedded  in  the  written  charter  and  interwoven  In  the  moral  fabric  of  its  laws. 

Anything  that  tends  to  Invade  a  right  so  essential  and  sacred  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  countrymen,  ever  mindful  of  the  suffering  and  sacrifice* 
necessary  to  obtain  It,  will  never  consent  to  its  impairment  for  any  reason  or  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever. 

EXACTING  DEPBEENCE  TO  AMEBICAN  WOMEN. 

In  harmony  with  this  essential  law  Is  the  almost  equally  potential  unwritten  law  of 
American  society  that  awards  respect  and  delicate  consideration  to  the  women  of  th& 
United  States  and  exacts  deference  in  the  treatment  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters  of  the  Bepubllo. 

The  case  we  are  now  considering  is  that  of  an  envoy  of  the  United  States,  unquestion- 
ably fitted,  morally  and  Intellectually,  and  who  has  been  duly  accredited  to  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment, towards  which  he  is  thoroughly  well  affected;  who  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  this  couuiry,  has  long  since  contracted  and  has  maintained  an  honorable  marriage,  and 
whose  presence  near  the  foreign  government  in  question  is  objected  to  by  its  agents  on  the 
sole  ground  that  his  wedded  wife  Is  alleged  to  entertain  a  religious  faith  which  is  held  by 
very  many  of  the  most  honorf  d  and  valued  oitieeos  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  believed  by  the  President  that  a  doctrine  and  practice  so  destructive  of  reli- 
gious liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience,  so  devoid  of  catholicity,  and  so  opposed  to  the- 
spirit  of  the  ago  in  which  we  live,  can  for  a  moment  be  accepted  by  the  great  family  ot  civi- 
lized nations  or  be  allowed  to  control  their  diplomatic  Intercourse. 

Certain  It  is.  It  will  never.  In  my  belief,  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
nor  by  any  administration  which  represents  their  sentiments. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  being  animated  only  by  the  slncereat  desire  to  strengthen  the  tle» 
of  friendship  and  mui  ual  respect  between  the  governments  we  respectively  represent,  most 
earnestly  and  respectfully  to  crave  careful  conslderaiinn  of  this  note,  and  to  request  your 
government  to  reconsider  the  views  you  have  communicated  to  me  In  respect  of  the  pos- 
sible reception  of  Mr.  Relley  on  the  mission  of  amity  and  mutual  advantage  which.  In  the 
amplest  good  faith,  he  was  selected  by  this  government  to  perform. 

Into  the  religious  belief  of  Its  envoy,  or  that  of  any  member  of  his  family,  neither  this 
government  nor  any  officer  thereof,  as  I  have  shown  you,  has  any  right  or  power  to  Inquire, 
or  to  apply  any'  test  whatever,  or  to  decide  such  question,  and  to  do  so  would  constitute  an 
infraotlon  of  the  express  letter  and  an  Invaaion  0/  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  supreme  law 
of  this  land. 

While  thus  making  reply  to  the  only  reason  stated  by  your  government  as  the  cause  of 
Its  unreadiness  to  receive  Mr.  Kelley,  permit  me  also  to  remark  that  the  President  fully 
recognizes  the  highly  Important  and  undoubted  right  of  every  government  to  decide  for 
itself  whether  the  individual  presented  as  the  envoy  of  another  State  is  or  is  not  an  accept- 
able person,  and  in  the  exercise  of  Its  own  high  and  friendly  discretion,  to  receive  or  not 
the  person  so  presented.  This  right  so  freely  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  all  other 
nations.  Its  Government  would  insist  upon  should  an  occasion  deemed  to  be  proper  arise. 
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Upon  the  position  talien  in  this  communication,  in  favor  of  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  have  their  political  and  social  relations  determined  iirespective  of 
their  race  oiigin  or  religious  beliefs,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  resolutely 
insisted.  The  Austriao  government  avowed  its  purpose  to  reject  Mr.  Keiley,  and 
reiterated  as  its  chief  reasons  the  fact  that  his  "  domestic  relations  "  would  "  pre- 
clude that  reception  of  him  by  Vienna  society,"  which  was  judged  desirable  for  an 
American  envoy. 
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In  a  letter  to  Minister  Francis,  dated  July  1, 1885,  Mr.  Bayard'  among  other 
things  said : 

The  only  ob] eotlon  stated  by  Count  Kalnoky  Is  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Kelley  to  a  Jewess, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  To  this  an  answer  was  promptly  given,  and  by  that  answer 
this  administration  stands,  and  so,  I  trust  and  believe,  will  the  people  of  the  U  nlted  States. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  that  Count  Kalnoky  could  have  understood  the  utter  Ina- 
bility of  this  Government  to  entertain  such  a  ground  of  objection  in  the  face  of  the  express 
prohibition  of  religious  tests  by  our  fundamental  law,  nor  how  offensive  to  American  minds 
Is  the  impeachment  of  the  husband  on  the  ground  of  the  wife's  supposed  disability  for  her 
religious  creed. 

While  I  cannot,  under  the  distinct  inhibition  of  the  Constitution,  apply  or  take  ofl5cial 
cognizance  of  any  religious  tests  In  Mr.  Keiley's  case  to  prove  or  disprove  the  allegations 
made,  1  may  observe  that  voluntary  statements  to  me  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge  are 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Keiley,  although  of  Hebrew  anoeitry,  has  never  herself  professed  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  that  the  marriage  had  the  sanction  of  the  highest  ecolesiaatieal  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom,  moreover,  joined  most  warmly  In 
commending  Mr.  Keiley's  appointment.  I  merely  mention  this,  for  It  may  turn  out  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  is  in  serious  error  in  accepting  and  acting  upon 
■unproven  and  perhaps  false  premise. 

I  will  ask  you  to  present  your  letter  of  recall  after  you  have  had  your  interview  with 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  relation  to  Mr.  Keiley.  Tou  will  thereupon  turn  over 
the  legation  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Strong,  as  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim,  and  he  can  act  In 
that  capacity  until  he  is  relieved,  either  by  Mr.  Keiley,  or  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  secretary 
of  legation,  to  whom  he  will  relinquish  both  his  regular  oSace  and  his  temporary  charge. 

A  REBUKE   TO   RELIGIOUS  BISOTRT. 

Subsequently  the  Austrian  Government  positively  and  finally  refused  to  receive 
Mr.  Keiley;  and  Mr.  Bayard  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Francis  stated  clearly  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Government  in  having  declined  to  withdraw  its  appointment  on  the 
grounds  advanced  by  Austria.    The  secretary  in  his  letter  of  August  31,  1885,  said : 

Whilst  this  Government  concedes  as  freely  as  it  exercises  the  right  to  refuse  to  receive 
an  envoy,  yet  when  that  right  is  so  exaggerated  and  expanded  as  to  become  a  virtual  claim 
of  the  function  of  selection  as  well  as  of  rejection  we  must  demur.       «       »       *       • 

I  cannot  close  this  Instruction  without  referring  to  the  remark  addressed  to  you  by 
Count  Kalnoky,  that "  the  antisemitic  sool  al  feeling  here  (in  Vienna)  was.  a  fact ;  that  a 
person  of  proximate  Semitic  descent  would  be  excluded  both  by  the  social  and  diplomatic 
circles  of  Vienna,  and  that  fact  was  beyond  the  control  of  his  Government."  This  fact,  if 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Government,  is  equally  beyond  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  executive  power  of  this  Eepubllo,  which  could  not  admit  a  principle 
which,  through  the  exclusion  of  "  persons  of  proximate  Semitic  descent,"  and  others 
married  to  "  persons  of  proximate  Semitic  descent,"  would  establish  a  religious  test,  and 
disfranchise  from  holding  public  ofBoe  a  very  large  and  Important  body  of  our  citizens. 

It  Is  a  cause  of  astonishment  that  in  an  era  of  advanced  civilization,  in  which  musty 
prejudice  and  illiberal  discrimination  among  religious  sects  and  races  of  mankind  are 
giving  such  gratlf yinp'  proofs  of  their  rapid  extinction,  when  throughout  the  wide  world 
the  death  of  the  venerable  and  philanthropic  Monteflore  i  s  so  genuinely  mourned,  when  the 
council  of  highest  rank  and  most  exclusive  privilege  of  the  British  Empire  is  glad  to  enroll 
In  Its  peerage  a  member  of  the  noted  house  of  Rothschild,  that  from  so  enlightened  a 
Government  as  that  of  Austria- Hungary  should  proceed  the  declaration  that  "  proximate 
Semitic  descent"  will  be  sufBioient  to  proscribe  individuals  of  admittedly  blameless  and 
virtuous  personality  from  appearing  at  that  court  clothed  in  the  representative  oharao{:er 
of  a  friendly  power. 

And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keiley  the  Secretary  of  State  said  : 

"  I  will  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  ever  consent  to  the 
creation  or  enforcement  of  such  tests  as  have  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Government  of 
Austria- Hungary  as  conditions  precedent  and  qualiflcafions  for  the  selection  of  their 
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representatives  In  foreign  courts  l)y  the  United  States.  Such  action  must  naturally 
awaken  widespread  amazement,  coupled  with  indignation  and  resentment,  when  the 
history  of  the  case  is  made  public,  nor  do  I  believe  that  these  sentiments  will  be  oonflned 
to  our  own  country,  but  that,  wherever  religious  liberty  Is  valued  and  respected,  a  common 
judgment  will  be  formed." 

THE  president's  METHOD  OF   DEALING  WITH  IT. 

Having'thus  put  upon  the  Austrian  Government  the  entire  responsibility  for 
an  anti- American  discrimination  on  race  and  religious  minds  against  a  citizen 
of  unquestionable  and  unobjectionable  character,  the  State  Department  emphasized 
its  resentment  of  the  action  of  Austria  by  allowing  the  mission  to  remain  entirely 
unfilled  for  a  twelve  month. 

Referring  to  this  incident  in  his  next  annual  message,  December  8,  1885,  the 
President  said : 

Question  has  arisen  with  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  touching  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  at  Vienna.  Having,  under  my  constitutional  prerogative, 
appointed  an  estimable  citizen  of  unimpeached  probity  and  competence  as  minister  at 
that  court,  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  invited  this  Government  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  certain  exceptions,  based  upon  allegations  against  the  personal  acceptability  of 
Mr.  Keiley,  the  appointed  envoy,  asking  that,  in  view  thereof,  the  appointment  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  reasons  advanced  were  such  as  could  not  be  acquiesced  in,  without  viola- 
tion of  My  oath  of  ofQoe  and  the  precepts  of  the  Constitution,  since  they  necessarily  involved 
a  limitation  in  favor  of  a  foreign  government  upon  the  right  of  selection  by  the  Executive, 
and  required  such  an  application  of  a  religious  test  as  a  qualiflcation  for  office  imder  the 
United  States  as  would  have  resulted  in  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  a  large  class  of 
our  citizens  and  the  abandonment  of  a  vital  principle  in  our  Government.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  finally  decided  not  to  receive  Mr.  Koily  as  the  envoy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  gentleman  has  since  resigned  his  commission,  leaving  the  post  vacant.  I 
have  made  no  new  nomination,  and  the  interests  of  this  Government  at  Vienna  are  now  in 
the  care  of  the  secretary  of  legation,  acting  as  charge  d'a£l!alres  ad  interim. 


vn. 

EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

HOW   THE  BEPDBLICAN  SENATE   INSERTED  OFPBNSIVB   PROVISIONS,  THUS  LEAVING 
THE   DOORS   OPEN  TO   DEFAULTERS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  Republican  politicians  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
character  of  the  extradition  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
now  pending,  unratified,  before  the  Senate  in  executive  session.  The  extra- 
dition treaty  now  in  force  between  the  two  countries  constitutes  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1842,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  extradition  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  It  provides  for  the  surrender  of  persons  only  for  the  crimes  of  murder, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  forgery,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  forged  paper — seven  crimes  in  all.  Thus,  with  the  country  with  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  the  most,  and  the  easiest  communication,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  the  most  convenient  refuge  for  our  criminals,  the  United  States  has  the 
most  inefficient  and  restricted  extradition  arrangement,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  old  treaty  of  1849,  with  the  Hawaian  Islands. 
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Nearly  all  our  treaties  contain  the  crimes  of  burglary,  embezzleme  nt  and  coun- 
terfeiting, in  addition  to  the  oflfenses  enumerated  in  the  treaty  of  1843  with  Great 
Britian  ;  and  many  of  the  treaties  contain  various  other  crimes.  For  example,  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  in  1877,  contains  fourteen  crimes.  This  list  was  still 
further  extended  by  a  supplementary  convention  in  1883,  until  it  embraces  twenty 
ofFensP"  fhe  treaty  concluded  with  Belgium,  in  1883,  includes  fifteen  crimes.  The 
treat  with  France,  made  in  1843,  has  twice  been  extended  in  scope ;  first  in  1845) 
and  second  in  1858. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  during  previous  years  to  give  a  very  large 
increase  to  the  list  of  extraditable  offenses  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  when,  on  the  35th  of  June,  1886,  Mr.  Phelps  and  Lord  Rosebery,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  government,  signed  a  treaty  which 
added  only  five  offenses  to  the  list  of  seven  already  existing.  These  are :  1.  Man- 
filaughter;  2.  Burglary;  3.  Embezzlement  or  larceny  of  the  value  of  $50  or  £10 
and  upw  ards;  4.  Malicious  inj  uries  to  property  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall 
be  endangered,  if  such  injuries  constitute  a  crime  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the 
high  contracting  parties. 

The  treaty  also  contains  the  following  provision: 

"No  fugitive  criminal  shall  be  surrendered  under  the  provisionsof  the  said  treaty  (of  1843),  or  of 
this  convention,  if  the  crime  in  respec*  of  which  his  surrender  is  demanded  be  one  of  a  political 
character,  or  \f  he  prove  to  the  competent  autTiority  that  the  requisition  for  his  surrender  has  in  fact 
■been  made  with  the  view  to  try  or  punish  him  for  a  crime  of  a  political  character." 

The  above  provision  was  made  to  cover  extraditions  under  the  treaty  of  1843, 
as  well  as  under  the  new  convention,  because  the  treaty  of  1843  contains  no  inhibi- 
tion against  surrender  of  political  fugitives.  The  Phelps-Rosebery  convention, 
therefore,  in  making  an  express  prohibition  against  such  a  surrender,  make  it  broad 
enough  to  embrace  every  possible  case  of  extradition  between  the  two  countriesi 
both  under  the  new  treaty  and  under  the  old. 

But,  in  order  further  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  extradition  process,  the  new 
convention  contains  another  provision,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  A  fugitive  criminal  surrendered  to  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  Treaty  C1842A  or  of  this  Convention,  shall  not,  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
-returning  to  the  State  by  which  he  has  been  surrendered,  be  detained  or  tried  for  any  crime  com- 
mitted prior  to  his  surrender  other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  his  sur- 
render was  grunted," 

HOW  THE   SENATE    DEALT  WITH  IT. 

When  this  Treaty  reached  the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  reported  it  with  amendments,  which  appear  to  have  pre- 
vented any  action  upon  it ;  and  it  has  now  been  laid  aside  until  next  December 
after  the  elections.  During  all  this  period,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  guarantees 
which  it  creates,  now  for  the  first  time  (including  the  prohibition  of  surrender  for 
political  offenses),  against  the  abuse  of  extradition  process  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  are  prevented  from  assuming  a  solemn  conventional  form 
binding  upon  both  countries. 

Since  the  Treaty  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Republi- 
can politicians  and  newspapers  have  been  industriously  endeavoring  to  create  the 
impression  that  one  of  its  original  stipulations  provided  for  the  surreuder  of  persons 
who  may  use  an  explosive  as  an  implement  of  political  warfare.    The  falsity  and 
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groundlessness  of  this  charge  have  already  been  proved,  xind  it  vpill  now  be  BhowQ 
that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  kind  came  from  the  Republican  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Republicans  have  been  trying  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility for  yhat  their  committee  did  to  the  Democratic  Administration. 

On  the  6th  of  February  last  Senator  Riddleberger,  referring,  in  the  course  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  to  the  British  extradition  treaty,  said  : 

"  I  have  asked  the  Senate  to  consider  a  resolution  to  change  Rule  XXXVII  of  the 
Senate,  which  would  allow  ua  to  consider  in  open  session  the  proposed  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  I  have  had  a  motive  beyond  that,  which  has  not  appeared  up  to  this  time,  and 
that  motive  is  to  draw  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  amendment  which 
they  have  proposed  to  the  treaty.  If  we  have  here  a  message  from  the  President  trans- 
mitting a  treaty  or  a  stipulation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  Iinown  which  of  those 
committeemen  favor  the  amendment. 

*'  I  can  not  state  what  the  amendment  is,  because  I  have  not  the  terms  of  it  at  my 
command  now,  but  I  do  say  this :  1  do  not  believe  there  is  one  single  member  of  the  ComTnittee 
on  Toreign  Relatione  who  will  riee  to-  day  In  open  seasion  and  advocate  the  amendment  which  comes 
from  that  committee, 

"  I  have  here  the  treaty,  but  I  can  not  discuss  it— I  can  only  discuss  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ;  but  I  ask  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  suggested  here,  whether  I  can  not  have  that 
amendment  read  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  I  know  upon  every  occasion  has  endeavored 
to  bring  thlstreaty  before  ua  In  executive  seasion,  whether  he  can  not  rise  and  tell  the 
people  what  the  amendment  is. 

"  Mr.  Sherman.  Being  personally  appealed  to,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  Senator  from  Virgln'a,  which  T  do  with  great  reluctance.  He  aaks  me 
that  I,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  shall  do  what  I  regard  to  be  improper' and 
ungentlemanly  In  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  Senate  against  its  wlU.  When  ho  asks  me 
to  answer  that  question,  it  is  as  much  as  If  he  should  ask  me  to  steal,  or  rob,  or  do  anything 
else  wrong  or  forbidden  by  law.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  can  not  state  what  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  prohibit  me  from  saying,  and  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  himself  violating  the  rules.  Whether  it  should  be  enforced  against  him  or  not 
is  for  the  Senate  to  say-  I  simply  make  the  point  of  order  because  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  without  violating  the  rules." 


WHAT  THE  AMENDMENTS  PROPOSED. 

It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  April  last  that  the  amendments  referred  to  by  Sena- 
tor Riddleberger  were  officially  made  public.  This  was  some  time  after  they  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers.  They  are  shown  by  italics  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"Malicious  injuries  to  persons  or  property  6j/ i7i«  use  of  explowoes,  or  malicious 
injuries  or  obstructioTis  to  railways  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered, 
if  such  injaries  constitute  a  crime  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the  high  contracting 
parties,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  that  political  division  of  either  country  in  which  the 
offense  shall  have  been  committed,  and  of  that  political  division  of  either  country  in  which 
the  offender  shall  be  arrested  " 

The  original  provision  of  the  treaty,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  may  for  conve- 
nient reference  be  repeated.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Malicious  injuries  to  property  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered,  if 
such  injuries  constitute  a  crime  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the  high  contracting 
parties." 
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Thia  provision,  -which  is  simple  and  plain,  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
thirteenth  clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  extradition  treaty  with  Japan,  ratified 
by  the  Senate  on  the  31st  of  June,  1888,  four  days  before  the  Phelps-Roaebery  treaty 
was  signed. 

The  clause  in  the  Japanese  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

"  Malicious  destruction  of,  or  attempt  to  destroy,  railways,  trains,  vessels,  bridges, 
dwellings,  public  edifices,  or  other  buildings,  when  the  act  endangers  human  life." 

Similar  offenses  are  included  in  other  treaties  of  ttie  United  States. 

Now  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
introduces  a  wholly  new  provision,  viz  :  "  Malicious  injuries  \a  persona  or  property 
by  tlie  use  of  exploameg" 

This  carries  the  scope  of  extradition  beyond  anything  to  be  found  in  the  original 
Phelps-Rosebery  arrangement,  or  in  any  other  of  our  treaties.  That  arrangement, 
as  has  been  seen,  provided  for  extradition  for  "malicious  injuries  to  property," 
whereby  "  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endingered."  The  amendment  makes  any 
malicious  injury  "  to  persons  or  property,"  however  trivial,  whether  endangering 
life  or  not,  an  extraditable  offense,  when  it  is  committed  "  by  the  use  of  explosives." 
Under  this  provision  the  throwing  of  a  toy  torpedo,  a  firecracker,  or  any  similar 
device,  with  intent  to  make  a  noise,  or  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  another,  might  be 
held  to  be  extraditable,  while  the  burning  or  other  destruction  of  property,  endan- 
gering human  life,  would  secure  complete  immunity. 


EFFECT  OP   THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

This  provision  would  not  only  carry  extradition  beyond  anything  heretofore 
known,  but  it  would  create  a  new  offense  in  criminal  law,  that  of  injuries  to  persons 
or  property  "by  the  use  of  explosives."  Such  a  thing  is  beyond  the  proper  scope  of 
an  extradition  treaty.  The  object  of  such  a  treaty  is  to  give  effect  to  the  criminal 
law,  not  to  create  it. 

The  introduction  by  Republican  Senators  of  a  further  amendment  to  the  treaty 
to  make  it  include  offenses  against  special  laws,  applicable  only  to  particular 
"political  divisions"  of  either  country,  such  as  the  crimes  act  in  Ireland,  was  a  most 
objectionable  action,  and  tends  to  render  the  whole  subject  of  extradition  odious. 
Such  a  proposition  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  provisions  and  purpose  of  the  treaty  as 
signed,  and  must  tend  to  defeat  any  proper  arrangement ;  an  end  doubtless  desired 
and  secretly  promoted  by  the  colony  of  wealthy  American  defaulters  and  embezzlers 
now  living  in  ease  and  security  in  Canada. 

By  such  vicious  and  indefensible  amendments,  republican  Senators  have 
obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and  every  day  we  hear  of  a  new  defaulter  or  embez- 
zler fieeing  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  or  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
In  a  petition  of  the  New  York  Surety  Company,  presented  not  long  ago  to  the 
Senate,  it  was  stated  that  during  the  single  year  1887  embezzlers  to  the  amount  of 
$4,000,000  had  found  a  safe  refuge  in  Canada  from^  the  United  States.  The  great 
incentive  of  such  a  convenient  refuge  to  the  commission  of  crime  cannot  be  overes- 
timated. 
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VIII. 
THE  FISHERIES  TREATY. 

THE     MISREPRESENTATIONS    WHICH     HAVE     BEEN     INDULGED     IN    BY     THE    NEW 
ENGLAND     REPUBLICAN     fBNATORS    ABOUT     IT. 

The  same  policy  of  misrepreBentation  and  obstruction  displayed  by  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  the  Chinese  and  extradition  treaties 
has  also  been  exhibited  in  their  treatment  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty. 

When  the  Cleveland  administration  came  into  office  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions with  which  it  was  confronted  was  that  of  the  Northeastern  Fisheries.  The 
termination  of  the  fisheries  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  1871  came  in  the  midst  of  the 
fishing  season  of  1685,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  previous  Republican 
administration  for  that  emergency.  President  Arthur,  in  his  last  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  1884,  had  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  his  administration  was  nearing  its  close  and  another  of  a 
difierent  political  complexion  was  about  to  enter  office,  no  action  was  taken  on  this 
recommendation,  but  it  met  with  no  word  of  dissent. 

Finding  matters  in  this  condition,  Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  nego- 
tiated an  arrangement  with  the  British  minister  whereby  the  American  fishermen 
were  to  continue  to  enjoy,  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1885,  without  compensation  to 
the  Canadian  government,  all  the  privileges  for  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  1871, 
the  United  States  gave  Canada  free  fish  and  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  President  agreed  to  renew  President  Arthur's  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress. 

THE  COURSE   OF  THE   SENATE. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1885,  Mr.  Frye  and  other  Republican  Sen- 
ators began  to  denounce  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  for  renewing  that 
recommendation,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  its  adoption.  Consequently  the  fish- 
ing season  of  1886  was  entered  upon  without  any  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  the  subject  of  the  old  controversies  as  to  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen  under  the  Treaty  of  1818,  and  many  cases  of  dispute  ensued, 
giving  rise  to  great  irritation.  As  a  result  Congress,  in  March,  1887,  on  the  very  eve 
of  its  dissolution,  passed  a  so-called  Retaliatory  Act  to  meet  future  emergencies. 
This  Act  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Edmunds  and  passed  by  him  and  his  Republican  asso- 
ciates in  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  much  more  efficient  measure  introduced 
by  Mr.  Belmont  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  passed  by  that  body  with  a 
practically  unanimous  vote.  The  Act  of  Mr.  Edmunds  is  vague  in  terms  and  hope- 
lessly obscure  and  inaccurate  in  its  definition  of  therigtits  which  it  professes  to  pro- 
tect, and  of  the  conditions  under  which  its  supporters  pretended  that  it  should  be 
enforced.  That  it  never  was  intended  by  them  to  be  enforced ;  that  they  intended,  by 
making  its  language  obscure,  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  President  to  construe  his  duty 
in  respect  to  its  enforcement ;  and  that  they  purpose  to  make  the  President's  action 
a  ground  of  attack,  whether  he  enforced  It  or  not,  are  shown  by  their  whole  subse- 
quent conduct. 
11 
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Althougli  every  case  of  complaint  that  has  arisen  since  the  first  of  January, 
1886,  was  before  the  Senate  when  Mr.  Edmunds  brought  forward  his  bill  and 
pressed  it  through,  leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  President,  in  certain  contin- 
gencies, to  issue  a  proclamation,  he  has  been  constantly  attacked  by  Kepublican 
orators  for  not  enforcing  the  Act  immediately  upon  its  passage.  The  simple  reply 
to  such  language  is  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  Republican  Senators,  the  acts  already 
committed  when  their  bill  was  proposed  constituted  a  ground  for  retaliation,  the 
measure  tbey  presented  involved  a  clear  evasion  of  their  duty,  did  not  represent 
their  views,  and  could  not  honestly  have  been  put  forward. 

THE   CONCLUSION  OP   THE  PENDING   TREATY. 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  condition  of  affairs,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  the'  spring 
of  1887,  being  then  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  came  to  Washington  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  effort  could  not  be  made  to  settle  the  questions  at  issue  by  negotia- 
tion.   What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  country. 

On  the  15th  of  February  last,  a  treaty  was  concluded  which  was  duly  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  with  a  message  from  which  are  taken  the 
following  extracts : 

The  treaty  meets  my  approval,  because  I  believe  that  it  supplies  a  satisfactory,  practi- 
cal and  final  adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honorable  and  just  to  both  parties,  of  the  difficult 
and  vexed  question  to  which  it  relates. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  this  question  will  show  that  all  former  attempts  to  arrive  at 
a  common  interpretation,  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
October  20, 1818,  have  been  uosueoessful ;  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  have  only  increase. 

The  negotiations  in  18.54  and  again  in  1871  ended  in  both  cases  in  temporary  reciprocal 
arrangements  of  the  tariffs  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  payment  of  a  money  award  by  the  United  States,  under  which  the  real  questions  in 
difference  remained  unsettled,  in  abeyance,  and  ready  to  present  themselves  anew  j  ust  so 
soon  as  the  conventional  arrangements  were  abrogated. 

The  situation,  therefore,  remained  unimproved  by  the  results  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  and 
a  grave  condition  of  affairs,  presenting  almost  identically  the  same  features  and  causes  of 
complaint  by  the  United  States  against  Canadian  action  and  British  default  In  Its  correc- 
tion, confronted  us  in  May,  1886,  and  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

The  proposed  delimitation  of  the  lines  of  the  exoluaive  fisheries  from  the  common 
fisheries  will  give  certainty  and  security  as  to  the  area  of  their  legitimate  field ;  the  head- 
land theory  of  Imaginary  lines  is  abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  specification  in  the 
treaty  of  certain  named  bays  especially  provided  for  gives  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores,  without  subtracting  materially  from  the  value  or  convenience  of  the  fishery 
rights  of  Americans. 

The  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  is  expressly  and  for  the  time 
afflrmed,and  the  four  purposes  for  which  our  fishermen  under  the  treaty  of  1818  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  bays  and  harbors  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  within  the  belt  of  three  marine 
miles  are  placed  under  a  fair  and  liberal  construction,  and  their  enjoyment  secured  without 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  in  the  past  have  embarrassed  and  obstructed  them  so 
seriously. 

The  enforcement  of  penalties  for  unlawfully  fishing  or  preparing  to  fish  within  the 
inshore  and  exclusive  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  is  to  be  accomplished  tinder 
safeguard  against  oppressive  or  arbitrary  action,  thus  protecting  the  defendant  fishermen 
from  punishment  in  advance  of  trial,  delays,  and  inconvenience  and  unnecessary  expense. 

The  history  of  eveuta  In  the  last  two  years  shows  that  no  feature  of  Canadian  adminis- 
tration was  more  harrassing  and  injurious  than  the  compulsion  upon  our  fishing  vessels  to 
make  formal  entry,  and  clearance  on  every  occasion  of  temporarily  seeking  shelter  in  Cana- 
dian ports  and  harbors. 
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Such  Inconvenience  is  provided  against  in  the  proposed  treaty,  and  this  most  frequent 
and  just  oause  of  complaint  is  removed. 

The  articles  permitting  our  fishermen  to  obtain  provisions  and  the  ordinary  supplies  of 
trading  vessels  on  their  homeward  voyages,  and  under  which  they  are  accorded  the  further 
and  even  more  Important  privilege  on  all  occasions  of  purchasing  such  casual  or  needful 
provisions  and  supplies  as  are  ordinarily  granted  to  trading  vessels,  are  of  great  Import- 
'Unce  and  value. 

The  licenses  which  are  to  be  granted  without  charge  and  on  application,  In  order  to 
enable  our  fishermen  to  enjoy  these  privileges,  are  reasonable  and  proper  checks  in  the 
nands  of  the  local  authorities  to  Identity  the  recipients  and  prevent  abuse,  and  can  form  no 
impediment  to  those  who  intend  to  use  ihem  fairly. 

The  hospitality  secured  for  our  vessels  in  all  oases  of  actual  distress,  with  liberty  to 
■unload  and  sell  and  tranship  their  cargoes,  is  full  and  liberal. 

These  provisions  will  secure  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  the  treaty  rights  for  our  fish- 
ermen, under  the  treaty  of  1818,  for  which  contention  has  been  steadily  made  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Department  of  State,  and  our  minister  at  London,  and  by  the  American 
negotiators  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  right  of  our  fishermen  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  did  not  extend  to  the  procurement 
of  distinctive  fishery  supplies  in  Canadian  ports  and  harbors ;  and  one  item  supposed  to  be 
essential,  to  wit,  bait,  was  plainly  denied  them  by  the  explicit  and  definite  words  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  emphasized  by  the  course  of  the  negotiation  and  express  decisions  which  pre- 
ceded the  conclusion  of  that  treaty. 

The  treaty  now  submitted  contains  no  provision  affecting  tariff  duties,  and,  indepen- 
dently of  the  position  assumed  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  no  alteration  in  our 
tariff  or  other  domestic  legislation  could  be  made  as  the  price  or  consideration  of  obtaining 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  secured  by  treaty,  it  was  considered  more  expedient  to  allow  any 
change  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
legislative  will,  and  In  promotion  of  the  public  Interests.  Therefore,  the  addition  ro  the  free 
list  of  fish,  ft  A-oil,  whale  and  seal-oil,  etc.,  recited  in  the  last  article  of  the  treaty.  Is  wholly 
left  to  the  action  of  Congress ;  and  in  connection  herewith  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
Tight  to  regulate  sales  of  bait  and  other  fishing  supplies"within  their  own  jurisdiction  Is 
recognized,  and  the  right  of  our  fishermen  to  freely  purchase  these  things  Is  made  contin- 
gent, by  this  treaty,  upon  the  action  of  Congress  In  the  modification  of  our  tarlfl!  laws. 

The  treaty  now  submitted  to  you  has  been  framed  In  a  spirit  of  liberal  equity  and  recip- 
rocal benefltsi  in  the  conviction  that  mutual  advantage  and  convenience  are  the  only 
permanent  foundation  of  peace  and  friendship  between  States,  and  that  with  the  adoption 
of  the  agreement  now  placed  before  the  Senate,  a  beneficial  and  satisfactory  Intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  established  so  as  to  secure  perpetual  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

In  connection  with  the  treaty  herewith  submitted,  I  deem  It  also  my  duty  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  a  written  offer  or  arrangement,  in  the  nature  ot  a  modus  titt)«redi,  tendered 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  to  secure 
ilndly  and  peaceful  relations  during  the  period  that  may  be  required  for  the  consideration 
of  the  treaty  by  the  respective  governments  and  for  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  carry  its  provisions  Into  effect  if  approved. 

This  paper,  freely  and  on  their  own  motion,  signed  by  the  British  conferees,  not  only 
extends  advantages  to  our  fishermen,  pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  appears  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a  friendly  and  amicable  spirit. 

MR.  BATABD  ON  THE  TREATY, 

The  general  features  of  the  treaty  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bayard,  which  wa3  written  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  make  a  speech  in  Boston, 

and  which  was  as  follows  :  ^  ..,„,.,,,    „ 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  14, 1888. 

Uy  Dear  &ir:  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  9th  inst.,  with  which  you  sent 
me  aa  Invitation  to  visit  Boston  and  "  deliver  an  address  on  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
treaty  recently  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratification." 
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The  " settlement  upon  ]u8t  and  equitable  terms  of  the  questions  in  dispute  between? 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  concerning  the  rights  of  American  fishermen  in  British. 
North  American  waters  and  parts,"  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  assiduous  care 
ever  since  I  aeaumed  the  duties  of  my  present  ofSce,  and  the  results  of  the  efforts  to  pro- 
mote Euch  a  settlement  is  embodied  in  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate.  But  the  treaty- 
has  been  preceded  by  a  voluminous  correspondence,  and  the  time  for  complete  publica- 
tion has  properly  arrived,  and  its  printing  has  been  ordered  by  the  Senate.  The  whole 
matter  will  thus  be  laid  before  the  American  people,  and  I  trust  will  be  fully  and  publicly 
debated  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  oonvinoed  that  the  welfare  and  true  interests  of  our  country  and  a  Just  and  wise 
treatment  of  the  British- American  population  on  our  Northern  frontier  alike  counsel  the- 
adoption  of  the  treaty.  In  its  initiation ,  negotiation  and  conclusion  I  can  truly  say  for  my- 
asBociates  and  myself,  no  views  but  those  of  single-minded,  patriotic  intent  have  been 
allowed  place  or  expression,  nor  can  a  trace  or  suggestion  of  partisanship  be  Justly  alleged. 

The  sole  and  difficult  question  to  which  the  treaty  relates—"  The  fishery  rights  of  one 
nation  in  the  Jurisdictional  waters  of  another  "—began  with  the  first  dawn  of  our  recog- 
nized independent  existence  as  a  nation,  and  ever  since  has  conspicuously  presented  itself 
at  Intervals,  exceeding  bitter  controversy,  and  never  has  been  satisfactorily  or  permanently 
disposed  of.  Meanwhile,  the  surrounding  circumstances  have  importantly  changed  and 
advanced  with  rapid  and  vast  growth,  but  the  treaty  of  1818  is  unaltered,  and  remains^ 
unaffected  in  its  terms  by  seventy  years  of  such  material  progress  and  development  in  this 
continent,  as  we  of  to-day  are  the  winesses. 

Unless  the  treaty  of  1818  shall  be  wholly  abrogated  and  recurrence  necessarily  had  to 
the  dangerous  status  that  John  Quincy  Adams  so  ably  but  unavailingly  discussed  with  the 
Earl  of  Bathurst  in  1815— and  which  had  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  negotiators  at  Ghent  in 
the  year  previous— It  is  manifest  that  a  Joint  and  equitable  construction,  in  consonance 
with  their  existing  relations  and  mutual  needs,  must  be  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  this  I  affirm,  is  done  by  the  present  treaty.  There  is  not  a 
recorded  cause  of  just  and  reasonable  complaint  by  an  American  fisherman  against 
Canadian  administration  since  1866  for  which  this  treaty  does  not  provide  a  remedy  and 
promise  a  safeguard  in  the  future.  You  will  receive  the  published  record  of  the  two  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  abrogation— on  June  30, 1885— of  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  1871,  when  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  you  can  select  any 
case  or  cases  of  unjust  treatment  of  our  fishermen  so  reported  and  test  my  statement  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  now  proposed. 

MANY   OF  THE   CANADIAN  DEMANDS  WITHDRA"WTr. 

Many  Canadian  contentions  heretofore  put  forth  with  more  or  less  Insistence,  are 
withdrawn.  Imaginary  lines  upon  the  sea,  drawn  from  one  distant  headland  to  another— 
neither  being  visible  from  the  other— can  no  longer  cause  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  fisher- 
man, for  the  demarcation  of  his  fishing  limits  is  made  by  objects  plainly  in  view,  and  if  he 
encroaches  upon  the  waters  renounced  in  1818,  he  will  do  so  wilfully ;  and  from  no  bay 
where  fish  are  found,  and  purse  seines  can  be  profitably  used,  are  our  fishermen  excluded 
by  the  present  treaty.  Every  privilege— shelter,  repairs,  wood,  water— reserved  to  him 
under  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  which  in  the  past  have  been  so  hampered  and  restricted  by 
Canadian  conditions,  can  hereafter  be  freely  enjoyed  without  cost  or  molestation. 

Hospitality  and  comity,  as  defined  by  civilized  nations,  are  secured,  and  facilities  for 
convenient  and  needful  supplies  "  on  all  occasions,"  and  relief  against  casualty,  and  in 
cases  of  distress,  are  all  amply  provided  for.  Conciliation  and  mutual  neighborly  conces- 
sion have  together  done  their  honorable  and  honest  work  in  this  treaty,  and  paved  the  way 
for  relations  of  amity  and  mutual  advantage.  All  this  is  accomplished  by  no  enforced 
changes  in pur  tariff,  nor  the  payment  of  a  penny  as  the  price  of  a  concession,  nor  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  right. 

Neither  the  conscience,  nor  self-respect,  nor  the  pocket  of  any  American  has  been 
Invaded  by  any  provision  of  the  pending  treaty.  That  the  Canadians  possess  Jurisdictional 
rights  no  fair  man  would  wish  to  deny— and  among  such  rights,  to  decide  what  may 
be  lawfflly  bought  or  sold  within  their  own  limits.  This  home  rule  or  local  self-govern- 
ment is  theirs  as  much  as  we  claim  it  for  ourselves. 

The  share  of  responsibility  of  myself  and  my  respected  and  able  associates  in  framing 
this  measure  for  the  settlement  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  public  question  has,  I  believe. 
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Tbeen  fulfllled,  but  still  In  view  of  the  far-reaching  results  which  may  attend  a  rejection  of 
■our  wori,  I  am  anxious  to  have  all  the  light  possible  thrown  upon  the  treaty  and  its  opera- 
tive effects  upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  our  country.  To  this  end  I  desire  to  give 
every  information,  respond  to  every  inquiry  and  to  remove  every  doubt.  But  the  duties  of 
the  ofBoe  I  hold  are  manifold  and  press  daily  for  attention,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  warranted 
in  leaving  my  post,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  discussing  before  such  an  audience  a  subject 
-so  interesting  and  closely  associated  with  the  interests  and  local  historic  pride  of  New 
England. 

I  shall  send  as  soon  as  possible  a  copy  of  the  printed  documents  and  the  treaty  to  each 
of  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  invitation,  and  I  am,  with  sincere  respect, 

Most  truly  yours,  T.  P.  BAYARD. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Piebcb,  Boston,  Mass. 

POSITION     OF   THE   DBMOCBATIC    SENATORS. 

The  conduct  of  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  treaty 
since  it  came  before  that  body  vpas  described  by  Senator  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Senate,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  treaty  under  consideration  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  ot  the  treaty,  but  which 
it  is  necessary  shall  be  placed  right  before  the  country. 

Itisknownby  the  published  proceedings  of  the  secret  executive  session,  relating  to 
the  treaty  that  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  voted  against  a  motion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  consider  the  treaty  in  open  executive  session,  and  that  the 
Bepublican  side  of  this  Chamber  voted  for  that  motion.  This  fact  has  been  made  the  basis 
for  the  assertion  by  the  Bepublican  press  that  the  Democratic  Senators  so  voted  because 
they  believed  the  treaty  indefensible  and  desired  to  prevent  a  public  exposure  of  its  real 
character.  Indeed,  it  has  been  intimated  upon  this  floor  that  our  opposition  to  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty  proceeded  from  that  cause.  These  statements  may  have  prejudiced 
some  persons  against  the  treaty  who  know  nothing  of  its  merits,  and  will  justify  a  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  in  open  executive  session- 
Soon  after  this  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Stnate  the  Fcnatcr  from  Virplnia  (Mr.  Eiddleber 
ger)  offered  a  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  with  open  doors, 
■which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  That  committee  at  the  proper 
time  took  the  resolution  into  consideration  and  reported  it  back  adversely. 

When  it  csme  up  in  this  body  the  Senator  from  Mastachusctts  (Mr.  Hoar)  made  an 
able  speech  in  opposition  to  an  open  discussion  of  the  treaty  and  depicted  in  a  most  solemn 
manner  the  danger  of  discussing  treaties  with  foreign  powers  In  open  executive  seesion. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  ao  equally  able  and  elaborate  argument 
on  the  same  side,  deprecating  the  injury  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  country  by  dis- 
cussing in  public  treaties  negotiated  with  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut, 
ably  presented  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and  upon  a  yea  and-nay  vote  only  three  Sena- 
tors voted  for  open  discussion.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  thereafter  (I  believe  on  the 
very  next  day)  a  Republican  oiuous  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  caucus  that  the 
treaty  should  be  considered  with  open  doors.  Then  the  humiliating  sight  was  presented  of 
every  Republican  Senator,  with  one  exception  (Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine),  comingioto  the  Senate 
and  voting  for  an  open  executive  session,  reversing  their  own  action  upon  the  Blddleberger 
resolution.  No  more  humiliating  sight  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  American  Senate :  Sena- 
tors who  had  declared  that  the  interest  of  the  country  in  its  foreign  relations  would  be  sac- 
rificed by  repealing  or  suspending  the  rule  of  the  body  which  had  existed  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Govomment,  requiring  the  consideraiion  of  treaties  in  secret  session,  at  the 
mandate  ot  a  party  caucus  for  a  partisan  purpose,  deliberately  bartering  their  expressed 
convictions  and  surrendering  their  opinions  upon  amatterof  public  dutyin  order  toobtain 
a  supposed  party  advantage. 

Senator  George  spoke  to  the  same  effect  la  the  following  forcible  words : 

I  believe,  sir.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Senators  on 
the  other  side,  resulting  in  a  consequent  change  in  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Senate,  was 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  a  caucus  or  conference  of  Republican  Senators  from  which 
rail  the  world  was  excluded.    What  arguments  wore  urged,  what  reasons  presented,  which 
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worked  thl8  extraordinary  change  are  unknown  to  me, unknown  to  the  world.  The  Repub- 
lican Senators  became  in  some  unknown  way,  in  secret  council,  from  which  the  American 
people  were  excluded,  oonvlnoed— solemnly  convinced— by  arguments  and  on  reasonlng- 
which  they  dared  not  or  would  not  commit  to  the  American  people,  thai  secrecy  in  affairs, 
secrecy  In  making  treaties,  was  all  wrong ;  that  the  universal  practice  of  our  fathers  on 
this  subject  was  all  wrong.' The  inconsistency  between  the  methods  used  and  the  end' 
attained,  the  repugnance  between  the  principles  of  these  methods  and  the  principles 
involved  in  this  end,  are  so  patent  that  it  requires  a  large  share  of  charity  in  judging  man- 
Idnd  to  believe  that  both  are  sincere. 

The  result— a  declaration  that  secrecy  in  deliberations  in  conducting  negotiations  with 
a  foreign  power  is  all  wrong,  the  exclusion  of  that  power  from  our  counsels  is  un-Ameri- 
can, is  reached  in  a  secret  caucus  from  which  the  American  people  themselves  are  excluded  T 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  change  in  regard  to  secret  sessions  of  the 
Senate  is  not  by  any  means  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  such  secrecy  is  in  general  wrong . 
The  change  is  limited  to  this  very  treaty ;  for  since  the  vote  to  consider  this  treaty  in  open 
session  we  have  been  considering  all  other  executive  business  in  secret,  including  not  only- 
treaties,  but  matters  of  nominations  to  pubUo  office,  which  are  purely  of  domestic  concern. 
Thus  we  take  into  our  confidence,  admit  to  our  secret  counsels,  Great  Britain  when  we 
consider  matters  which  seriously  affect  our  relations  with  that  empire,  and  we  exclude 
from  our  confidence  the  American  people  when  considering  matters  affecting  them  alone. 

The  same  charge  of  partisan  conduct  in  regard  to  the  treaty  on  the  part  or 
Republican  Senators  has  been  made  by  almost  every  Democratic  Senator  who  has 
spoken  on  the  treaty,  and  no  Republican  Senator  has  dared  to  deny  it.  The  "prac- 
tical politics"  of  the  matter  were  managed  by  Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  Electoral  Fraud  fame,  in  1876,  who  reduced  Senators  Edmunds  and  Hoar  to  obe- 
dience and  to  the  repudiation  of  their  own  arguments,  which  they  have  never  pub- 
licly renounced. 

WHAT   THE  NEGOTIATORS   SAT   OP  IT. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Putman,  of  Maine,  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty,  said  of  it : 

The  treaty  next  seeks  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  legal  proceedings  which  various 
statutes  of  the  province  and  the  Dominion  have  imposed  on  foreign  vessels.       *       *       •• 

As  already  explained,  these  had  been  allowed  to  thrive  so  long  without  any  successful 
effort  OQ  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  their  growth,  that  they  had  become  too- 
deeply  rooted  in  the  general  mass  of  Canadian  legislation  to  permit  their  being  entirely 
drawn  out.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  so  far  as  this  article  may  fail  to  remove  all  these 
difficulties  detail  by  detail,  its  limitation  of  penalties,  except  for  illegal  fishing  or  prepara- 
ation  therefor,  will  do  very  much  to  prevent  inj  ustice  under  any  circumstances ;  while  as  to 
vessels  poaching,  It  Is  for  the  interest  of  each  government  that  they  shall  be  restrained  by 
severe  punishments. 

To  follow  out  the  matter  mire  in  detail :  A  fishing  vessel  is  seized  in  the  Bay  of  St.- 
Ann's  or  up  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Under  existing  statutes,  first  of  all,  and  before 
she  can  claim  a  trial  or  take  testimony  or  other  steps  towards  a  trial,  she  is  required  to 
furnish  security  for  costs  not  exceeding  t3iO.  The  practical  experience  is  that  fishing  vessels 
taken  into  strange  ports  are  rarely  provided  with  funds  or  credit,  and  therefore  they  are 
compelled  to  communicate  with  their  owners  for  assistance,  and  by  reason  of  the  conse— 
guent  delay  are  unable  to  take  even  the  prelimiaary  steps  before  the  sharesmen  scatter 
and  the  witnesses  are  lost ;  because  sharesmen,  not  being  ordinarily  on  wages,  cannot  be 
held  to  a  vessel  moored  to  a  pier. 

This  provision  of  the  Canadian  law  is  not  singular ;  in  our  own  admiralty  courts  no  per- 
son can  ordinarily  claim  a  fishing  vessel,  or  whatever  vessel  she  may  be,  without  furnishing 
like  security.  Under  the  treaty  this  disappears;  and  in  practice  this  relief  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  fishermen.  Next,  the  courts  into  which  all  the  cases  of  these- 
fishing  vessels  hive  been  brought  are  not  provincial,  but  are  imperial  vice-admiralty  courts, 
established  and  governed  by  the  uniform  rules  of  the  imperial  statute,  although  presided- 
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over  by  a  local  Judge  deslKnated  for  that  purpose.  As  a  oonaequenoe,  all  the  parapher- 
nalia and  fees  of  Imperial  courts  are  met,  and  the  progress  of  the  trial  requires  the  early 
disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money  common  in  all  of  them,  but  unknown  In  our  own 
and  in  the  provincial  courts. 

These  are  necessarily  so  large  that  our  consular  correspondence  shows  the  burden  of 
securing  the  costs  and  advancing  fees  was  alone  sufficient  in  some  Instances  to  compel 
owners  to  abandon  the  defense  of  vessels  of  moderate  value.  The  statutes  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  moreover,  stipulated  that  no  vessel  should  be  released  on  bail  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  seizing  officer ;  and,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  practice 
this  has  not  yet  been  found  to  create  difiBcu'ty,  it  Is  annulled  hy  the  treaty.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  or  prevent  all  causes  of  legal  delays  and  expenditures,  yet  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  denying  that  this  thirteenth  article  will  essentially  moderate 
these  enumerated  rigors. 

The  punishment  for  illegally  fishing  In  the  prohibited  waters  has  always  oeen  for- 
feiture of  the  vessel  and  the  cargo  aboard  at  the  time  of  seizure.  It  was  not  possible,  nor 
was  it  for  the  interests  of  either  country,  to  demand  that  the  penalty  imposed  on  actual 
poachers  should  not  be  severe;  but  this  article  provides  that  only  the  cargo  aboard  at  the 
time  of  the  offense  can  be  forfeited,  and  the  provincials  cannot  lie  back  until  a  vessel  has 
taken  a  full  cargo,  and  then  sweep  in  the  earnings  of  the  entire  trip  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted perhaps  at  Its  inception.  Moreover,  the  article  provides  the  penalty  shall  not  be 
enforced  until  reviewed  by  the  Governor-Seneral  in  council,  giving  space  for  the  passing 
away  of  temporary  excitement  and  for  a  calm  oonfllderation  of  all  mitigating  circumstances. 
Also,  from  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  1819,  the  penalty  for  illegally  "preparing  to  fish" 
has  been  forfeiture.  This  has  at  times  been  construed  to  extend,  not  only  to  preparing  to 
fish  illegally,  but  also  to  a  preparation  within  the  Dominion  waters  for  fishing  elsewhere. 
The  J.  H.  NIckerson,  already  referred  to,  was  forfeited  in  A.  D.  1870  on  this  principle, 
without  any  specific  protest  from  the  United  States  or  any  subsequent  reclamation. 

COMMISSIONER  ANQELL'S    OPINION. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  of  February  34, 1888,  contained  an  interview  with  Presi- 
Angell,  of  the  State  University,  who  was  one  of  the  memlers  of  the  recent  Fish- 
eries Commission,  giving  his  views  with  reference  to  the  treaty  which  they  nego- 
tiated and  which  had  iust  been  sent  to  the  Senate : 

When  the  representatives  of  the  different  governmcnis  first  met  and  compared  views 
they  differed  so  widely  in  their  propositions  and  methods  that  it  seemed  almost  hopeless 
to  aniicipate  ihat  they  would  ever  come  logeiher.  Now,  I  wtint  'o  point  out  lo  you  a  few 
of  the  benefits  which  1 1  hink  we  have  gained  or  will  have  gained  when  the  treaty  submit- 
ted by  the  commission  is  ratified  by  all  the  parties  in  in  erest.  The  chief  source  of  trouble 
to  our  fishermen  here  has  been  that  when  they  ran  wl<hin  three  miles  of  the  Canadian 
shore  for  shelter  they  were  obliged  to  sail  their  vessels  at  times  a  distance  to  some  custom- 
house and  enerand  clear.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  our  vessels  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
entering  toportforfourobJects,shelier,repalrB,  wood  and  water.  But  thlssection  of  the 
treaty  was  encumbered  and  lumbered  by  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  government  that  the 
privilege  was  entirely  stripped  of  lis  value.  These  conditions  by  the  treaty  will  all  be 
taken  off  and  charges  for  dues,  pilotage  fees,  &o.,  have  all  been  dispensed  wi  h.  Why, 
when  our  vessels  ran  into  a  port  in  distress  they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  a  single  arti- 
cle of  food  or  sell  a  dollar's  worth  of  i  heir  cargo.  This  Is  now  changed,  and  they  can  sell 
and  buy  food,  and  get  all  casual  and  needful  supplies  the  same  as  other  vessels.  The  judi- 
cial procedure  was  one  of  i  he  great  est  annoyances  and  troubles  to  our  fishermen.  Now 
this  is  all  simplified  and  made  inexpensive.  Formerly  our  fishermen  did  not  know  and 
could  not  tell  when  they  were  wi'hin  the  ihree-milelimlt.  This  is  to  be  reo  ified  so  that 
they  will  all  be  able  to  know  iheir  whereabouts  by  charts  and  buoys. 

We  left  the  matter  of  selling  bait  optional,  as  our  men  say  they  don't  have  to  buy  bait 
ii}  Canada,  while  the  Canadians  do  have  to  buy  our  baJt.  For  this  reason  we  left  that  point 
optional,  as  we  might  wish  some  time  to  restrict  them  from  buying.  We  were  a  long  time 
getting  down  to  the  real  work  of  the  commission,  the  interests  of  all  parties  being  so  varied. 
The  British  and  Canadian  consumers  were  especially  anxious  to  make  a  reciprocal  free 
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trade  a  part  of  this  negotiation  before  they  would  settle  on  the  fishery  question.  More  than 
half  the  time  was  occupied  in  this  endeavor.  The  real  work  has  heen  done  within  the  past 
month.  We  told  them  oyer  and  over  again  that  the  tariff  was  a  matter  which  must  be  set- 
tled by  Congress,  that  we  could  do  nothing:  about  it.  1  must  say  that  if  the  treaty  is  not  rat- 
ified by  the  Senate  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  in  my  judgment.  What  adds  decidedly 
to  the  strength  of  my  opinion,  in  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
case  in  the  treaty,  Is  that  the  radical  Canadian  papers  are  all  so  opposed  to  it. 

Commissioner  Angell  is  the  president  of  Michigan  University,  the  largest  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  United  States  except  Harvard.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  character  and  attainments,  a  Republican,  and  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Evarts, 
when  Secretary  of  State,  our  Plenipotentiary  to  China,  and  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  commission  which  negotiated  the  treaty  at  Peking,  of  Nov.  17,  1880,  placing 
restrict' ons  on  immigration  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers. 

WHAT  THE  TREATY   BBCtlBED. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Fisheries  Treaty  secures  for  the  fishermen  far  more  than 
Republican  Senators  said  they  needed  before  it  was  made.  In  1887  Mr.  Edmunds 
made  a  report,  in  which  Mr.  Frye  and  all  thte  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  joined,  and  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  American  fishermen  to  resort  to  Canadian  waters"  for  bait. 
In  the  Boston  Journal  in  June,  1887,  Mr.  George  Steele,  President  of  the  America 
Fishery  Union,  wrote  as  follows : 

"Gloucester,  Provlnoeton  and  Portland  never  felt  better  than  now  their  ability  to  do 
without  Canadian  bait;  and  the  Ottawa  Government  will  find  that  its  measures  of  retalia- 
tion and  exclusion  have  inj  ured  its  own  fishermen  without  doing  the  least  damage  to  the 
TTnited  States." 

He  also  testified  before  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  as  follows  : 

"Q.  Taking  the  ood-flahery,  then,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  value  to  the  American 
fishing  interest  of  the  ifight  to  get  bait  on  British  shore  ?    A.  Nothing  whatever. 

"  Q.  Tou  would  not  care  anything  about  It?    A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  In  your  halibut  fishery  you  carry  the  ice  out  from  here  always,  do  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  stand  right  straight  off  forthe  halibut  fishing  ground  ?  A.  Tea,  sir.  We  take 
twenty-flve  to  forty  tons  to  a  vessel.^ 

"  Q.  Taking  the  cod-fishery,  the  mackerel-flshery  and  the  whole  thing  together,  how 
far  do  you  regard  as  of  any  practical  value  to  American  fishing  interests  the  right  to  go 
ashore  or  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  except  for  shelter  and  for  fresh  water?  A.  I  should 
not  think  it  was  of  any  value  whatever." 

Mr.  O.  B.  Whitten  of  Portland,  Vice-President  of  the  Fishery  Union,  said  November 
last,  in  a  local  paper,  that  Canada  has  nothing  to  give  uato  offset  free-trade,  "no  privileges, 
bait  or  fish.' 

He  also  testified  before  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Eolations  as  follows : 

"  Q.  In  flshlag  in  Canadian  waters  for  halibut— I  do  not  mean  in  waters  within  their 
Jurisdiction,  but  off  their  coast  on  the  banks— what  necessity  Is  there  for  our  fisher- 
men to  go  into  their  ports  for  bait  ?    A.  Not  any  whatever. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  necessity  of  going  into  the  ports  of  Canada  to  get  fresh  bait?  A.  It 
Is  not  necessary;  they  can  get  it  here  and  take  It  with  them.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  barrels  caught  no  further  otf  than  Wood  Island. 

"  Q.  Do  you  consider  valuable  the  privilege  of  going  Into  Canadian  ports  to  buy  bait? 
A.  I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  value  at  all." 

"  Q.  Thop  sofar  as  the  Canadian  ports  are  concerned,  other  than  for  purposes  of 
shelter,  water,  wood  and  repairs  of  damages,  it  would  be  better  for  the  fishermen  of  Maine 
if  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  in  at  all?    A.  I  think  so." 
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SKNATOn    PRTE   BEFORE   HE   HAD   A   PARTISAN  POINT   TO   MARE. 

Senator  Frye,  in  a  published  interview  at  Jjewiaton,  Maine,  in  October,  1886, 
said : 

The  testimony  of  the  owners  anl  flahermea  taken  at  Glouooater,  also  at  Boston, 
Provlnoetown  and  Portland,  was  entirely  asrreed  on  the  following  points: 

First— That  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  our  fishing  vessels  to  enter  ports  of  Canada 
for  any  purposes  except  those  provided  for  In  the  treaty  of  1818,  viz,  for  shelter,  wood, 
water  and  repairs;  that  while  the  Canadians  admit  our  rights  to  these  privileges,  they  are 
unnecessarily  and  without  excuse  Interfering  continuously  with  our  enjoyment  of  them. 
If  one  of  our  vessels  runs  into  a  Canadian  port  in  a  storm  for  shelter,  they  insist  upon 
immediate  entry,  no  matter  how  Inconvenient  It  may  be  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  They 
will  not  permit  him  to  land  a  man,  though  he  be  a  citizen  of  that  country,  send  his  clothing 
ashore,  send  for  treatmontln  sickness,  purchase  anything  whatever.  A  score  of  our  fishing 
■vessels  have  already  been  seized  by  them  and  fined  $400,  for  what  they  determined  to  be 
Infractions  of  the  peculiar  rules  and  regulations  of  their  customs  laws,  which  have  been 
obsolete  far  more  than  forty  years.  In  fact,  they  do  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights 
which  they  admit  to  be  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  without  putting  us  to  more 
inconvenience  and  trouble  than  the  right  is  worth. 

Second— They  refuse  our  flahermon  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  all  commerclallrlghts 
■Whatever,  and  refuse  to  recognize  as  valid  our  customs  permits  to  touch  and  trade.  Their 
ports  are  almost  as  effectually  closed  against  all  of  our  fishing  vessels  as  If  there  was  to-day 
a  condition  of  war  between  us  and  Great  Britain.  The  fishermen  also  concur  in  saying  that 
these  commercial  privileges  are  of  no  value.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the 
right  to  purchase  ba't  was  a  very  valuable  one;  but  the  testimony  not  only  shows  that  It  is 
of  no  value,  but  the  preponderance  of  testimony  Is  that  the  right  exercised  does  more  harm 
than  good,  that  the  time  consumed  In  going  into  and  out  of  the  port,  and  going  thence  to 
■the  banks  again,  costa  the  fishermen  more  than  the  value  of  the  bait. 

Third— Both  fishermen  and  owners  agree  with  great  unanimity,  that  they  require  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  Canada  other  than  the  treaty  rights  of  1818 ;  that  It  is  better  for  them 
■when  they  start  on  their  cruises  to  provide  their  vessels  with  everything  that  is  necessary 
lor  the  cruises,  bait  and  all,  than  to  leave  anythingto  be  provided  for  in  Canada. 

Fourth— They  agree  that  the  privilege  of  flihing  Inside  of  the  three-mile  limit  is  abso- 
lutely worthless,  and  has  been  for  fifteen  years ;  that  nearly  all  the  fish,  both  mackerel  and 
cod,  have  been  taken  outside ;  that  fishing  with  purse  seines  within  three  miles  of  the  shore 
never  brings  compensation  enough  to  make  up  for  the  damage  to  the  seines  in  shoal  water 
and  on  the  rocks. 

Fifth- There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  opinion  about  the  result  of  a  treaty  with  Can- 
ada wWch  would  givethem  our  marketsoralterourtarlffbymakingflahfree.  They  believe 
It  would  be  certain  I o  destroy  in  ten  or  fl 'teen  yeara  the  fishing  industry  of  New  England 
and  transfer  to  Canada  the  fishing  fleet ;  that  there  Is  nothing  which  Canada  can  give  them 
as  a  compensation  for  this. 

Sixth— Their  remedy  for  existing  troubles  with  their  buslneag  Is  a  higher  duty  on  salt 
fish,  also  a  duty  on  fresh  fish." 

Under  the  new  fisheries  treaty  should  the  tn.x  on  salt  flsh  be  at  any  time,  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  removed,  the  already  largely  increased  privileges 
•of  American  fishing  vessels  in  Canadian  waters  would  be  still  farther  expanded, 

THE   PRESIDBNT's   LETTER  TO   THE   FISHERY    UNION. 

Before  the  negotiation  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty,  when  arrangement-!  Were  being 
made  for  the  fishing  season  of  1887,  the  President  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
Pishery  Union  the  following  letter : 
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Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  7,  1887. 
Geoboe  Steele,  Esq., 

President  American  Fishery  Union,  and  others,  Oloucetttr,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  your  letter  lately  addressed  to  me,  and  have  given  full 
consideration  to  the  expression  of  the  views  and  wishes  therein  contained,  in  relation  to 
the  existing  differences  between  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
growing  out  of  the  refusal  to  award  to  our  citizens  engaged  in  fishing  enterprises  the 
privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  either  under  treaty  stipulations  or  the  guarantees  ot 
intematioDal  comity  and  neighborly  concession. 

I  sincerely  trust  the  apprehension  you  express,  of  unjust  and  unfriendly  treatment  ot 
American  fishermen  lawfully  found  in  Canadian  waters,  will  not  be  realized.  But  if  such 
apprehension  should  prove  to  be  well  founded,  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  fault  or  incon- 
siderate action  of  any  of  our  citizens  will  in  the  least  weaken  the  just  position  of  our 
Government,  or  deprive  us  of  the  universal  sympathy  and  support  to  which  we  should  be 
entitled. 

The  action  of  this  administration  since  June,  1885,  when  the  fishery  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  1871  were  terminated  under  the  notification  which  had  two  years  before  been 
given  by  our  Government,  has  been  fully  disclosed  by  the  correspondence  between  the 
representatives  and  the  appropriate  departments  of  the  respective  governments,  with 
which  I  am  apprised  by  your  letter  you  are  entirely  familiar.  An  examination  of  this  coi^ 
respondence  has  doubtlcES  satisfied  you  that  in  no  case  have  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
American  fishermen  been  overlooked  or  neglected,  but  tbat,  on  the  contraiy,  they  hav& 
been  seduously  insisted  upon  and  cared  for  by  every  means  within  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1887,  authorizing  a  course  of  retaliation  through 
executive  action,  in  the  event  of  a  continuance  on  the  part  of  the  British-American 
authorities  of  unfriendly  conduct  and  treaty  violations  afl'ectlng  American  fishermen,  has 
devolved  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  exceedingly  grave  and  solemn  responsi- 
bilities, comprehending  highly  important  consequences  to  our  national  character  and 
dignity,  and  involving  extremely  valuable  commercial  intercourse  between  the  British 
Possessions  in  North  America  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  the  main  purpose  of  your  letter  is  to  suggest  that,  in  case  recourse  to  the 
retaliatory  measures  authorized  by  this  act  should  be  invited  by  unjust  treatment  of  our 
fishermen  in  the  future,  the  object  of  such  retaliaticn  might  be  fully  accomplished  by 
"  prohibiting  Canadian-caught  fish  from  entry  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States." 

The  existing  controversy  is  one  in  which  two  nations  are  the  parties  concerned.  The 
retaliation  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  is  to  be  enforced,  not  to  protect  solely  any 
particular  interest,  however  meritorious  or  valuable,  but  to  maintain  the  national  honor,- 
and  thus  protect  all  our  people.  In  this  view,  the  violation  of  American  fishery  rights,  and 
unjust  or  unfriendly  acta  towards  a  portion  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  this  business,  is  but 
the  occasion  for  action,  and  constitutes  a  national  affront  which  gives  birth  to,  or  may 
justify,  retaliation.  This  measure,  once  resorted  to,  its  effectiveness  and  value  may  well 
depend  upon  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  its  application ;  and  in  the  performance  of 
International  duties,  the  enforcement  of  international  rights,  and  the  protection  of  our 
citizens,  this  Eovemment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  act  as  a  unit— all  intent 
upon  attaining  the  best  result  of  retaliation  upon  the  basis  of  a  maintenance  of  national 
honor  and  duty. 

A  nation  seeking  by  any  means  to  maintain  its  honor,  dignity,  and  integrity  is  engaged' 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  its  people ;  and  if  in  such  efforts  particular  interests  are  injured, 
and  special  advantages  forfeited,  these  things  should  be  patriotically  borne  for  the  public 
good. 

An  immense  volume  of  population,  manufactures  and  agricultural  productions,  and  the 
marine  tonnage  and  railways  to  which  these  have  given  activity,  all  largely  the  result  of 
intercourse  between  the  United  Statee  and  British  America,  and  the  natural  growth  of  a 
full  half  century  of  good  neighborhood  and  friendly  communication,  form  an  aggregate  of 
material  wealth  and  incidental  relations  of  most  impressive  magnitude.  I  fully  appreciate 
these  things,  and  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great  number  of  our  people  who  are  concerned 
In  such  vast  and  diversified  Interests. 
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In  the  performance  of  the  serlouB  duty  which  the  Congress  has  Imposed  upon  me,  and 
In  the  exercise  upon  Just  occasion  of  the  power  conferred  under  the  act  referred  to,  I  shall 
deem  myself  hound  to  Inflict  no  unnecessary  damage  or  Injury  upon  any  portion  of  our 
people ;  but  I  shall,  nevertheless,  be  unflinchingly  guided  by  a  sense  of  what  the  self- 
respect  and  dignity  of  the  nation  demand.  In  the  maintenance  of  these  and  In  the  support 
of  the  honor  of  the  government  beneath  which  every  citizen  may  repose  in  safety,  no  saorl^ 
flee  of  personal  or  private  interests  shall  be  considered  as  against  the  general  welfare. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

GKOVBR  CLBVBLANDi 


PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OP    THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  Cleveland  administration,  the  service  of  the  Department  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  eflBciency.  A  committee  of  the  Senate,  engaged  in 
investigating  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  business  is  at  present  conducted, 
has  lately  made  a  report  in  which  no  criticism  was  offered.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  consular  branch  of  our  foreign  service.  Its  condition  has  been^ 
greatly  improved,  and  among  the  things  sougl^J;  to  be  accomplished  through  it,  is- 
the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  our  customs  laws  by  undervaluations. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 
THE  ADMINISTKATION  OF  THE  TREASUEY. 


•ROW    THIS    GREAT     DEPARTMENT    HAS     BEEN     ADMINISTERED    FOR 
THE     BENEFIT    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 


■Under  Democratic  Management  the  Bett  Has  Been  Paid 
Rapidly  and  Business  Interests  Promoted. 


The  most  important  work  of  this  Department  obviously  consists  of  the  collec- 
•tion  of  the  revenues  and  the  management  of  the  national  finances. 

In  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which  is  mainly  derived  from 
receipts  for  customs  dues  and  from  internal  taxes,  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
decided  increase  of  revenue,  and  a  steady  and  decided  decrease  of  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion under  the  present  Administration.  The  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  and  the  present  year,  therefore,  completes  three  full  fiscal  years  of  this  admin- 
istration of  the  Department;  and,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1884,  which  was 
the  first  year  after  the  tarifi'  law  of  1883  went  into  effect,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
■receipts  from  customs  for  that  year  were,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  millions  of  dollars ;  for  1885,  one  hundred  and  eighty- one  millions  of 
•dollars ;  for  1886,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions  of  dollars — being  the  first 
year  of  this  administration — an  increase  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  j  and  in  1837 
"they  were  two  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  ot  dollars,  a  further  increase  of 
twenty-five  millions ;  and  for  1888,  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  a 
further  increase  of  three  millions,  making  a  total  increase  during  the  three  years  of 
over  forty  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  cost  of  collection  for  1884  was  03.44  per 
•cent. ; 

1885,03.77; 

1886,03  30; 

1887,03.16; 
and 

1888,  02.98. 

CARE    IK   THE   TRANSACTION   OF  BUSINESS. 

The  same  results  are  shown  in  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  and  the 
•expenditures  in  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1885 
t)eing,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions ;  1886,  one  hundred  and 
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seventeen  millions ;  1887,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions;  1888,  one  hundred, 
and  twenty-flve  millions,  a  total  increase  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  while  the 
cost  of  collection  has  decreased  from  3.963  per  cent,  for  1885  to  3.03  per  cent,  in 
1888.  This  has  he«n  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  work  of  collecting  the  tax. 
upon  oleomargarine  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  illicit  production 
and  traffic  in  that  article  has  during  this  period  devolved  upon  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau. 

In  both  the  customs  and  mternal  revenue  service  great  vigilance  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  detection  and  suppressioii  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  In  the  cus- 
toms department  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  undervaluations, 
which  had  grown  to  be  so  great  an  abuse  that  loud  complaints  were  constantly^ 
made  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  tlie  honest  importer  that  their  business  was- 
seriously  imperiled  in  consequence  of  it.  The  result  has  been  that  this  abuse  has 
been  practically  eradicated,  and  save  in  rare  instances  are  complaints  now  mad& 
either  to  the  Department  or  in  the  public  press  on  tiiat  account.  Greater  prompt- 
ness in  the  transaction  of  customs  business  has  also  been  secured.  Two-thirds  of 
the  revenue  from  cvistoms  are  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  two  years  ago 
the  work  of  the  Liquidating  Division  at  that  port  was  over  two  years  behind,  and 
the  Division  of  Protests  and  Appeals  was  equally  in  arrears,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  work  of  both  divisions  has  been  so  far  advanced  that  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  all  arrears  of  business  will  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  work  will  be  up  to 
current  date. 


II. 
BUYING   BONDS   FOR   THE   SINKING   FUND. 

EFFORTS   TO  REDUCE   TfiE   SURPLUS  BT  RELEASING   PUBLIC  MONET  TO  THE 
COUNTRY  FOR  THE    PURPOSES  OF  BUSINESS. 

In  the  matter  of  the  management  of  the  national  finances,  a^  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  avoided  and 
averted,  will  satisfy  every  candid  and  impartial  mind  that  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  was  never  more  ably  or  more  faithfully  administered. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1887,  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  according  to  the  Treas- 
urer's statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  was  $45,698,59415.  The  expenditures,, 
actual  and  estimated,  including  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  were 
$316,817,785.48,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  same  period  under  ex- 
isting tariff  and  revenue  laws  were  estimated  to  be  approximately  $383,000,000. 
Thus  an  addition  to  the  surplus  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $66,182,214.52  was  ex- 
pected, making  the  total  surplus  on  the  30th  of  June,  1888, 1111,880,808.67.  This 
was  the  situation  as  it  appeared  one  year  ago.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  follows 
that  the  estimate  was  far  below  the  reality. 

Early  in  August,  1887,  it  became  apparent  that  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  Treasury,  which  had  already  created  a  feeling  of  great  anxiety  and 
uneasiness  in  business  centres,  would  soon  cause  severe  stringency  in  the  money 
markets.    The  time  was  approaching  when  the  annual  shipments  of  money  to  the 
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West  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  crops  would  deplete  the  reserves  in  the  great 
cities.  This  depletion,  ■which  in  good  years  is  always  great  enough  to  increase  the 
loaning  rate  to  7  per  cent,  and  upward,  threatened  to  be  so  great  as  te  cripple  the 
movement  of  money  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the 
great  grain-raising  sections  of  the  West,  and  the  constantly  increasing  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  was  daily  adding  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

At  this  juncture  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wisely  determined  that,  instead 
of  distributing  the  purchases  for  the  Sinking  Fund  over  the  whole  fiscal  year,  as  he 
"would  do  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  invest  the  entire  amount,  nearly 
twenty-eight  millions,  at  once,  or  as  rapidly  aa  possible,  hoping  thereby  to  so  far  re- 
lieve the  impending  distress  as  to  tide  over  the  period  of  moving  the  crops,  and  so 
prevent  business  disturbances  during  that  critical  time.  To  this  end  he  published 
the  circular  of  August,  1887,  and  later  the  circular  of  September,  1887,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  first  circular  proposed  to  receive  offers 
weekly  at  prices  to  be  named  by  the  owners,  and  when  all  which  were  offered  at  fair 
prices  had  been  obtained  by  that  method,  the  second  circular  was  published  fixing  a 
price  at  which  they  would  be  received. 

Under  these  two  circulars  the  Secretary  purchased  $24,844,650  bonds  at  a  cost 
of  $37,843,337.10.  No  comment  is  needed  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  vast 
benefit  of  this  operation.  The  Secretary  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  nearly 
twenty- eight  millions  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  most  important  business 
transactions  of  the  year.  The  wisdom  and  success  of  this  measure  is  best  shown  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  period  when  the  greatest  trouble  has  heretofore  occurred, 
not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  business  was  recorded,  and  the  average  rate  paid  for 
money  on  call  in  New  York,  the  great  banking  centre  of  the  country,  was  never 
lower. 

Upon  completing  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  question  of 
disposing  of  the  further  additions  to  the  surplus  was  carefully  considered.  The 
authority  to  purchase  bonds  in  addition  to  the  Sinking  Fund  requirements  was  not 
considered  to  be  so  clear  and  unequivocal  as  to  justify  the  Secretary  in  making 
purchases.         • 

DISTKIBtlTING   GOVERNMENT  MONEY  THROUGH  THE  BANKS. 

The  authority  to  do  this,  such  as  it  was,  was  contained  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  Bill,  approved  March  3, 1881,  and  after  a  careful  survey 
of  all  the  circumstances  it  was  decided  that  doubt  existed  and  that  all  other  lawful 
means  should  first  be  exhausted  before  reserting  to  other  purchases.  The  only  re- 
eourceleft  appeared  to  be  in  the  Secretary's  authority  to  use  National  Banks  as  de- 
positories of  public  money.  Prior  to  this  time  the  deposits  in  National  Banks  had 
been  somewhat  restricted  by  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  terms  ofi'ered  to  the 
banks.  They  were  limited  to  a  deposit  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited  by  them  as  security,  so  that  from  18  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
bonds  was  practically  locked  up.  In  view  of  the  high  premium  which  these  bonds 
commanded  as  an  investment,  it  was  decided  to  allow  a  deposit  of  the  par  value  of 
4i  per  cent,  bonds  held  as  security  and  a  deposit  of  110  per  cent,  against  4  per  cent, 
bonds  held.    The  result  is  best  shown  by  the  following  statement. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1885,  there  were  141  National  Banks  whose  designations 
as  depositories   were  in  force  and  the  deposits  of  public  moneys  in  their  hands 
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amounted  to  $12,928,264.47.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1888,  there  were  294 
banks,  holding  public  deposits  of  $59,979,039.63.  This  is  an  increase  of 
163  banljs  and  an  increase  of  deposits  in  their  hands  of  $47,050,775.16. 
In  other  words,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  banks  now  acting  as  deposito- 
ries as  there  were  three  years  ago,  and  they  hold  nearly  five  times  as  much  public 
money  as  they  did  three  years  ago.  This  great  sum  of  forty-seven  millions 
ot  dollars  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  the  result  of  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  of  the  Secretary,  instsnd  of  remaining  locked  up  in  the  Treasury,  as  it  would 
have  remained  under  the  policy  formerly  in  operation,  and  the  security  held  for  the 
safe  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  money  deposited,  is  at  times  ample,  for  the 
4-i  per  ceat.  bonds  held  by  the  Treasury  have  at  ail  times  been  worth  at  least  seven 
per  cent,  more  than  the  deposit,  and  the  4  per  cent,  at  least  15  per  cent.  more. 
Either  class  of  bonds  can  be  sold  at  a  day's  notice,  so  that  no  possible  contingency 
could  result  in  loss  to  the  Government. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP   PDBLIC   MONET  BY   SECTIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  public  deposits  in  depository  banks  June  30,  1888,  ex- 
clusive of  sums  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers,  was  154,950,501.15.    More  than 
five  times  the  amount  held  June  30,  1885,  when  the  balances  were  $10,924,418.64. 
These  amounts  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Eastern  Division,  comprising  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware : 

June  30,  1885 $  3,164,405.06 

June  30,  1883 30,068,033.68 

Central  Division,  comprising  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky: 

June  30,  1885  $  4,351,690.34 

June  30,  1888 11,188,644,81 

Northwestern  Division,  comprising  Colorado,  ^Montana,  Kansas,  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa : 

June  30,  18S5 $1,930,220.13 

June  30,  1888 5,958,770.63 

Southern  Division,  comprising  New  Mexico,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Georgia,  &c.,  &c. : 

June  30,   1885 $1,201  ,.563.66 

June  30,  1883 6,705,853.49 

Pacific  Slope,  comprising  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Nevada,  California,  and 

Oregon : 

June  30,  1885 $  285,570.46 

June  30,  1883 1,039,199,59 

NO   CONTRACTION  OF   THE   CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

There  has  prevailed  the  belief  that  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  revenues 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  retirement  of  National  Bank  Notes  by  banks  reducing 
circulation  must  result  in  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  the  country.  So  far  the 
wise,  prudent,  and  skillful  management  of  the  Government  finances  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  averted  all  trouble  from  this  source.  Indeed,  the  amount 
•of  money  in  circulation  among  the  people  to-day  is  greater  than  it  was  two 
years  ago. 
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The  total  circulation  January  1,  1886,  was  $1,285,173,013,  while  the  amount 
June 30,  1888,  was  $1,372,627,868,  an  increase  of  $87,454,856. 

The  following  table  shows  how  this  increase  is  effected  : 

H  NOES.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Gold  Coin $  38,635,381 

Silver  Dollars 3,387,733 

Subsidiary  Coin 3,307,373 

Gold  Certificates 14,537,769 

Silver  Certificates 107,307,911 

United  States  Notes $10,043,004 

National  Bank  Notes 69,359,305 

Total $166,856,165        $79,401,309- 

BXJYIKG  BONDS  UPON  OFFEES  PBOM  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  down  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  were  ef- 
fectual during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  but  the  time  soon  came  when  something- 
more  must  be  done,  for  the  surplus  continued  to  grow  and  the  measures  which  had 
been  so  effective  earlier  in  the  fiscal  year,  were  now  inoperative,  which  were  clearly 
foreseen,  and  to  which  the  prestnt  Secretary  and  his  able  predecessor,  Mr.  Manning, 
had  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  without  avail.  The  absorption  of 
public  moneys  by  the  depository  banks  had  reached  its  limit,  and  the  sinking  fund 
requirements  had  been  supplied,  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  await 
the  action  of  Congress.  There  had  been'  discustion  of  the  subject  in  both  Houses, 
but  no  material  progress  towards  a  settlement  of  the  question  had  been  made.  In 
AprU,  however,  the  House  passed  a  resolution  declaratoiy  of  its  judgment  that  the 
clause  in  the  sppropriation  bill  of  March  3,  1881,  was  still  in  force,  and  a  similar 
resolution  was  passed  a  few  days  later  in  the  Senate. 

The  sanction  of  Congress  having  thus  teen  practically  given  to  the  policy  of 
purchasing  unmatured  obligations  at  a  premium,  the  Secretary  promptly,  on  the 
day  after  the  pssspge  of  the  Senate  resolution,  published  a  circular  dated  April  17, 
1888,  inviting  daily  offerings  of  bonds  to  the  Government.  This  circular,  like  those 
which  preceded  it  in  August  and  September,  1887,  invited  the  people  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Government  in  selling  their  bonds,  being  a  marked  departure  from 
the  policy  of  former  administrations  in  this  respect.  AH  previous  pvuchases  had 
been  made  through  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York,  and  a  deposit  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith  was  required.  This  restriction  placed  the  business  of  selling  bonds  to 
the  Government  exclusively  in  the  hands  ot  the  professional  dealers  in  securities, 
and  consequently  placed  individual  holders  at  their  mercy.  Under  the  present 
system  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  United  States,  owner  of  a  bond  for  $50,  can  deal 
directly  with  the  Government,  and  his  proposal  for  the  sale  of  his  bond  receives 
from  the  Secretary  the  same  consideration,  and  if  his  bond  is  accepted  the  same 
prompt  payment  as  that  accorded  the  dealer  who  sells  his  millions  at  a  time. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  BOND  PTJECHASKS. 

Under  this  circular  of  April  17, 1888,  tlie  Secretary  had  purchased  up  to  June 
30,  1888,  $18,383,800,  4  per  cent,  bonds,  at  a  cost  of  $33,347,744.30,  and  $8,393,050 
4i  per  cent,  at  a  cost  of  $9,039,056.30,  making  a  total  disbursement  on  account  of 
purchase  of  $33,386,800.40. 
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The  bonds  so  purchased,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  not  redeemable,  the  ii 
per  cents,  being  payable  after  September,  1891,  and  the  4  per  cents,  not  until  after 
July  1, 1907.  The  amount,  therefore,  which  the  Government  would  pay  in  interest 
and  principal  on  the  bonds  if  outstanding  till  maturity,  would  be  for  the  4J  per  cent. 
$9,705,158.31,  and  for  the  4  per  cents.  $33,539,336,  making  a  total  of  $43,344,484.31. 

The  difference  between  this  amount  and  the  amount  actually  paid  results  in  a 
direct  saving  to  the  Government  of  $9,857,683.91,  which  added  to  savings 
in  1887  of  $4,883,668.63,  makes  a  total  saving  of  $14,790,352.53,  so  that  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  relieving  the  people  by  dis- 
bursing the  money  they  so  badly  needed,  he  was  saving  to  them  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  making  possible  a  still  fiirtber  reduction  of  taxation  to  that 
amount. 

Notwithstanding  the  utmost  endeavors  of  the  Secretary  to  diminish  the  sur- 
plus, statements  published  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888,  show  that  it  is  larger 
tJian  at  the  commencement  of  the  purchases  in  August,  1887.  According  to  the 
statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  for  August  1,  1887,  the  surplus  was  then 
$45,698,594,15,  and  on  July  1,  1888,  it  wa8,$103,330,464.71,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$57,531,870.56,  notwithstanding  the  purchase  during  the  interval  of  U.  S.  bond8,cost  - 
ing  over  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  those  purchased  in  August  for 
the  sinking  fund,  and  which  were  included  in  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
nscal  year. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  estimates  made  on  June  30,  1887,  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  indicated  a  probable  surplus  of  $111,880,803.67  during  the  year. 
The  actual  surplus  was  $135,607,385.11,  consisting  of  $108,330,464.71  still  in  the 
Treasury,  and  $33,386,800.40  paid  for  bonds  purchased.  This  is  an  increase  over 
the  estimate  of  $33,736,456.44. 

GIVING   SMALL  HOLDERS  A  CHAMCE. 

When  the  circular  of  April  17, 1888,  was  published  inviting  proposals  for  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  the  Government,  public  notice  was  given  to  the  country  through 
the  press  that  the  names  of  the  persons  offering  bonds  to  the  Government  would 
not  be  published.  This  action  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  owners  of  bonds  to  have  their  private  affairs  made  public.  It  was  thought  that 
this  course  would  encourage  the  owners  to  deal  directly  with  the  Department, 
thereby  saving  the  commissions  and  profits  which  dealers  would  acquire  if  the 
bonds  should  get  into  their  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  amounts 
offered  and  sold  to  the  Government.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  apparent 
from  the  outset.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  bonds  for  sale  and  the  fact  that 
the  Government  declined  to  encourage  any  strong  advance  in  the  price,  the  Secre- 
tary succeeded  up  to  June  13,  1888,  in  purchasing  4  per  cent.  $15,471,350,  and 
$76,477.50  4i  per  cents.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $27,859,888.15. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  serious  obstacle  to  further  successful  operation  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  from  the  United  States  Senate,  calling  on 
the  Secretary  for  a  full  statement  of  his  purchases,  including  names  of  owners, 
amounts  and  prices.  Tliis  resolution  was  introduced  by  a  Republican  Senator, 
who  affected  to  believe  that  questionable  transactions  had  taken  place  in  connec- 
tion with  these  purchases.  It  was  made  clear  to  the  Senate  during  debate  that  the 
13 
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passage  of  the  resolution  would  restrict  and  perhaps  entirely  prevent  further  pur- 
chases, but  by  a  party  vote  the  resolution  was  carried,  and  in  obedience  thereto  the 
Secretary  furnished  the  informati«n  called  for,  which  was  promptly  printed  by 
order  of  the  Senate  and  so  made  public. 

An  examination  of  the  published  statement  showed  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  basis  for  the  insinuations  so  freely  thrown  out  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  resolution,  but  the  attack  on  the  policy  of  the  administration,  which  was 
probably  the  real  motive  for  the  resolution,  proved,  as  had  been  feared,  very  effec- 
tive. Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution  the  purchases  had  amounted  to 
$36,119,100,  an  average  of  $503,300  daily.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
$3,886,900,  an  average  of  only  $135,350  daily. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  purchases  of  bonds  during  the  fiscal  year  is  the 
relatively  large  number  of  small  holders  who  have  offered  their  bonds  to  the 
Government.  Heretofore,  when  purchases  were  made  through  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  at  New  York,  the  bonds  were  offered  by  regular  dealers  in  large  amounts, 
but  the  offerings  up  to  July  17,  under  the  circular  of  April  17, 1888,  numbered  783, 
involving  a  total  amount  of  $107,367,100,  and  438  of  these  offers  were  in  sums  of 
less  than  $50,000,  separated  as  fallows:  61  of  less  than  $1,000,  118  of  less  than 
$5,000,  70  of  less  than  $10,000,  and  184  of  less  than  $50,000.  These  figures  show 
the  widespread  popularity  of  the  Secretary's  plan  of  purchasing  bonds. 

EBDUCTION  OF  THE   PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  during  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1888, 
compared  favorably  with  the  reduction  during  a  corresponding  earlier  period . 
The  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury : 

June  30,  1883,  was $1,788,979,151.14 

January  30, 1885,  it  was 1,485,284,149.65 

And  June  80, 1888, 1,165,584,656  64 

The  reduction  during  the  first  period  of  these  years  was,  therefore,  $298,745,- 
001.59,  and  during  the  second  $319,649,493.01. 


m. 

REDUCING  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

THE   BAPIDITT   WITH   WHICH   THIS  HAS   BEEN  DONE   BY   A  DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION   SINCE   THE   4th  OF  MARCH,  1885. 

Every  American  citizen  is  justly  proud  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  great 
debt  of  the  country  is  reduced  from  year  to  year,  and  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion far  surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  this  respect.  The  average  annual  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  during  the  three  years  preceding  June  30,  1885,  being  $99,500,000, 
and  during  the  three  years  succeeding  the  same  date  $106,500,000. 
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Statement  showing  the  Increase  and  decrease  and  total  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  each  month,  from  March  1, 1885,  to  July  1, 1888: 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


January — 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September . 
October — 
November  . 
December.. 


January  — 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1885. 


1887. 


Total  reduction. . 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


t4,K)7,a39  71 
3,350,833  63 
9,156,861  63] 
8,663,789  98' 
3,879,053  17' 
12,757,965  25' 
13,276,774  18 


$89,366  18 


Total 
Decrease. 


9,089,939  84  . 


4,887,198  47l . 


S64.011,556  37  $4,976,454  85  $59,035,101  73 


$8,672,653  81!  • 

3,703,153  31' . 
14,087,884  00' . 
10.965,387  95l . 

8,828,565  91i. 

9,061,898  34  j. 

9,049,103  85  . 

1.910,699  03' . 
10,627,013  17: . 
13,301,619  m . 

3.005,249  571 . 


$101,470,330  75 ;$101,470,330  75 


$9,515,687  08 
1,436  782  57 
13,808,467  71 
13,0.^.098  77 
8.888,997  65 
16,852,725  IT 
4,844,894  .h:i 
4,809,475  41 
14,247,969  80 
16,833,695  30 


14,584,650  68 


1,490,850  991. 


$117,876,444  97,  $1,490,350  991  $116,386,093  98 


$15,387,320  50' . 

7,766,366  671. 
.  11,586,.550  68  . 

9,235  300  lo! . 

1,618  695  961 
14,429,503  44. 


$60,013,745  351 . 


$60,013,745  35 


1*336,90.5,37180 


GOLD   AND   SILVER  CIRCULATION. 

At  the  time  the  present  administration  assumed  the  charga  of  the  Treasury- 
Department  very  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  eminent  financiers  that 
gold  and  silver  could  not  be  maintained  as  currency  upon  equal  footing,  and  it  was 
believed  in  many  quarters  that  they  must  soon  part  company  and  that  gold  would 
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become  the  sole  standard  of  value  in  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  was  claimed 
that  such  a  result  must  follow  from  the  act  requiring  the  compulsory  purchase  and 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  at  least  tw©  millions  dollars  per 
month,  and  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  such  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence had  it  not  been  for  the  determination  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  use  all 
lawful  expedients  to  maintain  the  equahty  of  the  two  metals  as  to  their  purchasing 
power,  and  the  wise  policy  inaugurated  and  pursued  by  it  in  this  respect.  How 
completely  successful  it  has  been  the  above  exhibit  will  show.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  eighteen  months  of  over  $110,000  000  in  the  silver  circulation  of  the- 
country,  thereby  not  only  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  $36,000,000  of  sil- 
ver coined  during  that  period,  but  also  over  $74,000,000  of  the  accumulated  silver  itt- 
the  treasury. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  CREDIT. 

Table  showing  the  average  monthly  prices  of  United  States  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the 
corresponding  rates  of  interest  realized  to  investors  at  different  periods,  from  March,  1885, 
to  June,  1888,  inclusive : 


Date. 


March,  1885.... 

April,  1885 

May,1885 

June,  1885 

December,  1885. 

December,  1886. 

December,  1887, 

June,  1888 


Average 
Flat  Price. 

48. 

Average 
Bate  Bealized 

4s. 

122.3269 
131.8038 
123.0450 
123.1635 
124.0231 

2.731 
2.721 

2.733 
3.679 
3.614 

128.9927 

2.297 

126.1615 

2.376 

127.9385 

2.245 

IV. 
AUDITING  THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

THE   CARE  AND   ECONOMY  WITH   WHICH  THIS  BUSINESS  HAS  BEEN   CONDUCTED' 
BY   THE   COMPTROLLERS  AND  AUDITORS  OE   THE   TREASURY. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  the 
auditing  and  adjustment  of  public  accounts.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  purposes  exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  not  a  dollar  of 
which  expenditure  can  be  legally  allowed  until  an  account  therefor  has  been  ren- 
dered to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  same 
has  been  approved  and  certified  by  them  to  be  correct.  This  work  is  mainly  done 
by  the  six  Auditors,  two  Comptrollers,  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Secretary's  Office.  When  the  present  administration  undertook 
this  work  it  was  in  many  bureaus  and  divisions  very  largely  in  arrears.  It  will  be 
impossible  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  or  tabulated 
statement  of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  here  during  the  past  threa- 
years.    A  few  prominent  facts  only  can  be  mentioned. 
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FIRST    comptroller's   OFFICE. 

In  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller,  which  reviews  in  part  the  accounts 
■examined  and  certified  by  the  First  Auditor,  and  also  the  accounts  of  the  Fifth 
Auditor,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  increase  during  the  same  period  in  the 
number  of  accounts  of  7,700,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  involved,  as  shown  by 
•the  footings  of  the  accounts  examined,  of  nearly  one  billion  dollars  annually,  and 
the  average  decrease  of  cost  of  work  has  been  about  21  per  cent,  annually. 

Business  of  this  Bureau  during  the  two  periods  of  1883,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  1886,  1887 
aud  1888  (the  year  1835  omitted)  contrasted  : 


Charactek  or  Business. 


1882-3-4. 


1886-7-8. 


Accounts  examined 60,512 

Vouchers  examined 9,917,980 

Amount  involved ' S7,566,971,153  50 


Letters  written 

Eequisitions  examined,  etc 

"Warrants  examined,  etc 

Letters  received,  etc .' 

3onds,  Contracts  and  Powers  of  Attorney  examined, 

etc 

Internal  Revenue  Stamp  Books  examined  and  counted^ 

Tolios  copied 

Number  of  clerks  and  employes 

Cost  of  clerks  and  employes 


Accounts  examined 

Vouchers  examined 

Letters  written 

Eequisitions  examined,  etc 

Warrants  examined,  etc 

Letters  received,  etc 

Eonds,  Contracts  and  Powers  of  Attorney  examined.. 
Internal  Revenue  Stamp  Books  examined  and  counted 
Tolios  copied 


40,345 

13,683 

171,886 

17,742 

4,344 

82,666 

30,672 

55 

S342,420  00 


22,137 
3,305,993 

13,448 
4,  .500 

57,113 
.5,9 14 
1,414 

27,555 

10,324 


8,129,416 

810,462,381,162  94 

59,.503 

16,493 

194,524 

23,310 

12,563 

101,237 

65,465 

58 

$256,940  00 


29,900 
2,709,805 

19,834 
5,497 

64,841 
7,770 
3,154 

33,745 

21,821 


SECOND  comptroller's   OFFICE. 

The  worlf  of  the  Second  Comptroller's  office  exhibits  exceptionally  good  results. 
This  office  has  the  final  revision  and  adjustment  of  all  claims  and  accounts,  which 
are  first  examined  in  the  offices  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Auditors,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  expeniitures  of  all  the  appropriations  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Indian  Service  and  the  Pension  Roll,  aggregating  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  of  dollars  am  ually.  The  average  number  of  claims  and  accounts  annually 
adjusted  during  the  past  three  years  is  over  fifty-one  thousand,  while  the  number 
was  but  twenty-two  thousand  annually  during  the  three  years  prior  to  1885,  an 
increase  of  133  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  vouchers  examined  and  compared  dur- 
ing the  former  period  was  7,300,000,  and  only  3,600,000  during  the  years  1882, 1888 
and  1884,  and  the  official  letters  written  were  twenty-two  thousand,  as  against 
-fifty  two  hundred  during  the  same  periods  respectively,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
■force  of  clerks  actually  employed  in  the  office  has  been  reduced  one-third. 
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Business  of  the  years  1883, 1883  and  J.884,  and  of  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1888,  coo- 
trusted.    (1885  omitted). 


Chabaotek  op  Business. 


1883—3—4. 


1886—7—8. 


Accounts  and  claims  examined. 

Single  vouchers  examined 

Amounts  involved 

Letters  written 


Number  of  clerks  (Avei'age  per  year) . 

Salaries  (Average  per  year) 

Accounts  and  claims  examined 

Single  vouchers  examined 

Letters  -written 


76,995 
3,590,914 
$308,876,086.00 
5,252 

Average 
75 
1101,911.48 

35,665 

1,196,971 

1,750 


153,694 
7,394,536 
?513,336,990.00 
22,080 
FEB  TBAE. 

71 

»$103,434.36 

51,331 

2,431,512 

7,360 


*In  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1888,  there  were  employed  63  clerks,  at  salaries  aggre- 
gating 892,634.75. 


FIRST  auditor's  OFFICE. 

In  the  office  of  the  First  Auditor,  where  the  accounts  accruing  in  the  Treasury" 
Department  are  first  examined,  during  the  three  years  subsequent  to  1885,  there 
has  been  an  average  annual  increase  of  3,000  in  the  number  of  accounts  examined 
and  certified  as  compared  with  the  three  years  immediately  preceding,  and  an 
average  decrease  of  the  cost  of  the  office,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  work  done,, 
of  nearly  11  per  cent,  annually. 

Business  of  the  years  1883,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1888,  con-- 
trasted.    (1885  omitted.) 


Chabaotek  op  Business. 


Auditor's  reports  on  accounts  . 
Letters  written  and  recorded... 


Auditor's  reports  on  accounts 

Average  increase  per  year 

Letters  written  and  recorded 

Average  increase  per  year 

Clerks  employed,  average  number 

Average  number  of  accounts  per  clerk. . 

Average  increase  per  year 

Average  cost  of  the  whole  oflSte,  per  ac- 
count reported 

Decrease  of  cost 


1882—3—4. 


54,1.56 
15,130 

Average 
18,053 


5,043 


49.06 
367 


S4.( 


1886—7—8. 


63,057 
17,494 
FEB  Tear. 

21,019 

2,967 

5,831 

788 

51..59 

407 

40 


$4.13 

$0.49 


SECOND  auditor's  OFFICE. 

In  the  Second  Auditor's  Office  are  first  examined  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  army,  and  all  claims  for  the  bask  pay  and  bounty  of  soldiers 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  all  disbursements  In  the  Indian  service  for  supplies 
and  the  pay  of  agents  and  other  officers.  During  the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  and  accounts  adjusted  of  over  30  per  cent.^ 
and  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent,  in  the  amount  involved  over  a  corresponding;^ 
period  prior  to  June  30, 1885,  and  the  amount  allowed  and  paid  out  for  the  back. 
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pay  and  bounty  due  soldiers  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  over  $3,700,000, 
as  against  only  $1,350,000,  allowed  in  the  previous  three  years,  showing  that  the 
Interests  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army  have  received  special  attention  and  con- 
sideration. 

Business  of  the  years  1883,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  the  years  1886, 1887  and  1888,  con- 
trasted (1885  omitted). 


Character  of  Bubikess. 

1883-3-4. 

1886—7—8. 

24,991 

31,113 
21,871 

Amounts  involved 

$73,575,641.02 

8108,888,543.77 
31,303,903.15 

Increase 

Requisitions  and  Settlements  : 
Registered,  etc 

15,547 

11,955 

6,160 

430,254 

15,753 

12,387 

7,  .516 

Settlements  made 

Pages  of  Journals  and  Registers  used 

Letters  written 

668,334 
338,080 

Increase 

Inquiries  answered 

42,315 

61,633 
19,371 

Certificates  of  non-iudchtedness  issued 

5,485 

18,730 

13  335 

Accounts,  rolls  and   vouchers  withdrawn  and 
returaed  to  file f  * ' 

396,736 

605,813 

309,087 

Rolls  and  Vouchers  repaired 

37,163 

40,963 

13,801 

V  ouchers  re-examined  and  verified 

116,000 

3,687,049 

Increase 

1,190,349 

Cases  disposed  of  in  the  Division  for  the  investi-  /                     „  am 
gation  of  fraud f    ■                  •"'"™ 

5,356 

2,287 

Average  per  Yeah. 


Chabacter  of  Business. 

1882—3-4. 

1886—7-8. 

8,330 

?34,525,213.67 

143,418 

14,105 

1,838 

•  98,908 

9,0.54 
38,667 

989 

10,370 

Average  am  ount  involved 

$34,961,514.59 
338,080 

30,544 

Certificates  of  non-indebtedQefis 

6,340 

Accounts,  rolls  and  vouchers  withdrawn  and  ) 

201,937 

"Rnllfl  and  vouchers  renaired 

13,654 

1,229,016 

Cases  disposed  of  in  the  Division  for  investiga- 
ting fiaud ■■ 

1,752 

THIRD  AUDITOR  8  OFFICE. 

The  Third  Auditor  has  the  examination,  m  the  first  instance,  of  all  claims  and 
accounts  arising  in  the  Quartermaster's  and  Commissary  Departments  of  the  Army, 
including  horse  claims  and  miscellaneous  claims  and  accounts,  and  all  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  pensions  The  exhibit  of  work  done  in  this  office  during  the 
past  three  years,  it  is  believed,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 
In  the  Claims  Division  over  forty-one  thousand  claims  have  been  disposed  of  dur- 
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ing  that  period,  while  during  the  three  years  previously  only  eleven  thousand  were 
adjusted,  making  an  increase  of  over  350  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  Involved  was 
100  per  cent,  greater.  In  the  Horse  Claims  Division  over  9,000  claims  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  past  three  years,  and  but  3,200  in  the  three  years  previously,  an 
increase  of  over  400  per  cent.  In  State  War  Claims  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  700  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  claims  disposed  of  during  the  same  periods 
respectively,  and  in  the  Pension  Division  there  has  been  an  average  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  division  of  354  per  cent,  during  the  past  three  years  over  the  work  of 
the  three  previous  years,  and  an  average  decrease  in  the  force  amounting  to  31  per 
cent.  During  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  clerks  employed  have  been 
reduced  31  per  cent.,  and  great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  attendance  of  clerks. 
The  absences  in  the  fiscal  years  1884-5  aggregated  over  6,000  days,  while  in  1887-8 
it  was  only  3,750  days,  and  during  the  same  years  the  absences  on  account  of  sick- 
ness fell  ofi'from  1,780  to  357  days. 

Business  of  the  years  1883,  1884  an(}  1885,  and  of  1886,  1887  and  1888. 


Chabactkk  of  Business. 


Claims  disposed  of  in  Claims  Division 

Amount  involved 

Claims  disposed  of  in  Horse  Claims  Division. 

Claims  settled  for  re-imbnrsement  of  deceased 
pensioners 

Amount  allowed , 

Increase  in  number  of  claims  disposed  of,  as 
above 

Amount  involved  in. settlements  made  of  State 
War  Claims 

Touchers  examined  in  settling  Pension  Agents' 

Accounts 

Increase 

Number  of  Pensioners  recorded^  transferred,  in- 
creased, restored,  re-issue*  etc 

Number  of  clerks  employed 

Reduction  of  force 

Average  annual  compensation  of  clerks  and  em- 
ployes  

Saving  in  salaries 

Days  of  absence  of  clerks 

Sick  days  absence 


Claims  disposed  of  in  Claims  Division 

Claims  disposed  of  in  Horse  Claims  Division. . . 
Claims  settled  for  re-imbursement  of  deceased 

pensioners 

Amount  of  State  War  Claims 

Pension  Vouchers  examined 

Number  of  pensioners  recorded,  etc 


1883- 


11,268 
$9,878,068  76 
3,230 

4,044 
$287,363  61 


81,942,111  45 
3,747,593 


121,059 
159 


$227,335  20 


6,016 
1,780 

AVEKAGE 

3,756 
743 

1,840 
1647,370  48 
1,349,197 
40,353 


1886—7—8. 


41,055 
$19,530,034  90 
9,756 

7,005 
$332,657  36 

40,374 

$12,347,281  39 

5,041,097 
1,893,504 

440,443 

136 

33 

$198,339  96 
$38,995  34 
3,7.50 
357 

PBK  YEAR. 

13,685 

3,353    ' 

3,335 
$4,082,^23  46 
1,680,365 
146,814 


FOURTH  AUDITOR  S  OFFICE. 

In  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor,  where  all  the  disbursements  in  the  naval 
service  are  first  examined,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  increase  of  40  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  claims  and  accounts  adjusted,  and  of  over  nine  millions  in 
the  amount  involved,  while  the  average  annual  expenses  of  the  office  have  been 
over  $3,000  less,  and  an  averse  decrease  in  the  cost  of  work,  according  to  the 
amount  done,  of  89  per  cent,  annually. 
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Busiuesa  of  the  years  1882,1883  and  1884  and  of  1886,  1887  and  1888,  compared, 
<1885  omitted.) 


Character  of  Bdsinbss. 


Accounts  and  claims  settled 

Cash  vouchers  examined I 

Amount  involved 

Summary  statements  received  and  entered,  and  payl 

and  repay  requisitions  registered 

Allotments  registered  

Allotments  discontinued ' 

Accounts  jouraalized  and  balanced 

Letters  received 

Luttei-,-~  written 

Inquiries  answered 

Cost  of  work 

Saving  in  cost  of  work 

Accounts  and  claims  settled 

Cash  vouchors  examined | 

Summary  statements  received  and  entered,  pay  and 
repay  requisitions  registered,  allotments  regis-j 
tered,  allotments  discontinued,  and  accountsi 
journalized  and  balanced ' 

Letters  received ! 

Letters  written 

Inquiries  answered I 

Cost  of  work I 


1883-3-4. 

1886-7-8. 

8,617 

11,969 

170,911 

167,664 

$53,513,458.03 

$80,589,789.47 

11,075 

15,117 

3,296 

3,500 

3,376 

3,431 

3,883 

6,377 

49,«75 

64,311 

52,004 

69,634 

in,  .525 

13,740 

»307,322.77 

|!200,319.67 

87,003.10 

AVERAGE 

PER  TEAR. 

2,873 

3,989 

56,970 

55,888 

6,876 

9,471 

16,635 

21,437 

14,421 

33,308 

3,508 

4,580 

$69,107..59 

$06,773.33 

SIXTH  auditor's  OFPICB. 

In  the  office  of  the  Sixth  Auditor,  where  all  the  accounts  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  Postal  Service,  amounting  to  over  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  are  finally  adjusted,  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  methodii  of  transacting  the  public  business  has  been  effected.  Much  money  has 
been  saved  to  the  public  treasury  by  the  more  rigid  scrutiny  to  which  the  accounts 
passing  through  this  office  have  been  subjected.  As  an  illustration  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  orders  have  been  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  upon  the  report  of  the  Auditor,  withholding  cemmissions  because  of  false 
reports  of  Postmasters  to  increase  their  compensation,  is  five  hundred  and  seventy - 
•one,  charging  back  an  aggregate  of  $338,815,  and  it  is  evident  from  an  examina- 
-tion  of  the  books  that  the  loss  to  the  Government  during  the  period  from  1878  to 
1885  was  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  from  this  single  channel  of  fraud. 

Business  of  the  years  18?3,  1834  and  ISSi,  and  of  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1888 
contrasted  : 


Char.icter  of  Businhss. 


1883-1884-1885. 


Postmasters,   mail   contractors    and    miscella-| 

ncous  accounts  adjusted j 

Amount  involved ' 

Number  of  warrants  and  drafts  countersigned 

and  registered ' 

Number  of  letters  written  and  mailed ' 

Number  of   money  orders    and  postal  notes: 

issued  and  checked  I 

Amount  involved I 


1,046,745 
$140,.553,739.91 

315,915 
489,955 

34,510,062 

.^o90,904,83;1.52 


1886-1887-1888. 


1,330,530 
$1.59,608,943.59 

268,873 
800,486 

46,683,193 
$415,395,130.82 
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COMMISSIoiUBH  OP  CUSTOMS. 

In  the  oflace  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  there  has  been  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  accounts  annually  adjusted  per  capita,  and  in 
the  Division  of  Customs,  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  in  which  all  the  appeals  in  cus- 
toms cases  from  the  decision  of  collectors  are  examined  and  reported  upon,  there 
were  examined  and  decided  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  25,537  ap- 
peals, while  the  total  number  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  only 
aggregated  26,536,  it  thus  appearing  that  the  work  for  the  entire  three  years  wa» 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  single  year  1886. 

Business  transacted  during  the  two  periods  of  1883,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  1886,  1887 
and  1888  (the  year  of  1885  omitted). 


Character  of  Business. 


Accounts  settled 

Amounts  involved 

Letters  written 

Letters  recorded 

Cost  of  maintaining  Bureau 

Average  number  of  clerks 

Average  number  of  accounts  per  year  per  clerk, 
Average  number  letters  written  per  year  per  clerk 
Average  number  of  accounts  settled  per  year — 

Average  amounts  involved  per  year 

Average  number  of  letters  written  per  year 

Average  number  of  letters  recorded  per  year 


1882—3—4. 


18,243 
$699,164,302.80 
29,83-) 
41,536 
$151,803.96 
30 
200 
259 
6,081 
?233,054, 767.60 
9,944 
13,842 


1886—7—8. 


18,708 
$710,965,969.12 
35,839 
89,103 
$145,158.41 
37 
321 
368 
6,236 
$336,988,656.87 
11,943 
29,701 


Customs  Division— Secretary's  Office. 

Aggregates  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  two  periods  of  1883,  1884  and  1885,  and 
1886,  1887  and  1888,  contrasted. 


Increase,  20,583. 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE,  EACH  PERIOD. 


Character  of  Business. 

1 QUQ        A       , e 

1886—7—8. 

36,536 
11,891 

15,117 

45,021 

14,563 

Bonds  extended  or  cancelled;  free  entries  granted  (De- 

14,433 

Total 

53,534 

74,017 

Character  of  Business. 


Appeals  decided •. 

Miscellaneous  cases  decided 

Bonds  extended  or  cancelled ;  free  entries  granted  (De- 
partmental) ;  statements  examined,  etc 


General  average. 


1886—7—8. 

15,007 
4,854 

4,811 

24,673 


The  second  paragraph  of  page  189  would  give  the  impression  that  the  com- 
parisons of  amount  of  oleomargarine  made  and  returned  were  for  full  fiscal  year«. 
The  law  only  -went  into  effect  November  1,  l?s(j,  so  that  the  leturns  for  the  fiscal 
year  Isk;  only  cover  a  period  of  eight  months. 
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THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  BUREAU. 

ITS  STJCCE8S  IN  ENFORCING   THE    OLEOMARGARINE    LAW — ECONOMY    AND 
EFFICIENCY   OF  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

The  law  imposing  a  tax  upon  oleomargarine  and  other  imitations  of  butter  haS' 
been  carefuUy  and  fully  executed  by  the  Department,  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  ol 
the  farmers  of  the  country  but  to  the  producers  of-the  article  as  well. 

The  number  of  pounds  returned  for  taxation  in  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  31,796,202;; 
for  1888  it  was  32,667,755— an  increase  of  10,871,553.  The  amount  of  taxes  collected 
from  this  source  in  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  $733,948.04;  the  amount  collected  ia 
1888  was  $864,139.88— an  increase  of  $140,191.84. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Republicans  at  the- 
Chicago  Convention,  wherein  they  call  for  the  entire  abandonemnt  of  the  internal . 
revenue  system  rather  than  permit  any  change  in  the  tarifl',  would  cut  off  thes& 
taxes  and  deprive  the  Government  of  any  control  whatever  over  the  manufacture  of 
this  article.  It  would  be  well  for  the  farming  element  of  the  country  to  bear 
this  in  mind  when  considering  political  questions  during  the  pending  cam- 
paign. The  beneficial  results  from  this  tax  cannot  be  questioned.  The  working- 
man  who  wants  to  buy  and  use  oleomargarine,  or  other  butter  imitations,  now 
knows  what  he  is  buying ;  the  Government  having  taken  upon  itself  a  supervisory 
control  of  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  him  the  full  protection  which  the 
law  should  afford  to  all  men  similarly  situated.  Inasmuch  as  the  oleomargarine  is- 
required  to  be  branded,  it  cannot  be  sold  as  butter,  but  must  be  sold  in  competition 
with  butter,  and  the  retailer  is  therefore  compelled  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  lower  price. 
In  this  way  the  consumer  is  benefited. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  He  has  no  longer  to  throw  his 
products  Into  a  market  where  they  come  into  competition  with  manufactured  arti- 
cles, the  purity  of  which  nobody  knows  anything  about,  and  which  were  formerly 
universally  sold  as  butter. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  when  the  Mills  bill  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Warner,  a. 
Republican  representative  from  Missouri,  offered  an  amendment  repealing  a  part  or 
the  internal  revenue  tax  on  oleomargarine.    A  mva  voce  vote  was  taken,  and  Mr. 
Warner  remarked  that  he  would  not  call  for  a  division,  as  there  was  "  evidently  no- 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  reduce  the  surplus." 

THE  TEST  TO   WHICH  IT   IS   SUBJECTED. 

In  April  last  the  Microscopist  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  perfected  a» 
microscope  with  which  a  prima  foci*  case  can  be  quickly  made  where  the  questioa 
is  raised  whether  the  substance  tested  is  butter  or  oleomargarine.  The  effect  of  this- 
is  a  more  easy  and  stringent  enforcement  of  the  law.  With  the  new  microscope 
examinations  were  made  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  (Sea 
list  below. 
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Twenty-flve  of  these  valuable  instruments  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Internal 
Kevenue  authorities,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  seventy-Are  more  are  in  course 
■of  construction  to  be  used  in  a  similar  way.  This  is  a  long  stride  toward  the  perfect 
•enforcement  of  this  wise  act  of  Congress. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INTBBNAL   REVENUE. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  husinesB  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Bureau  daring  the 
years  1885,  1886,  1887  and  1888  : 


Chakaotee  op 

Business. 

1885. 

1886. 

• 

1887. 

1888. 

Internal  Revenue 

Collected 

$113,421,131  07 

$116,902,869  44 

$118,837,301  06 

$124,336,474  00 

'Cost  of  Collection... 

4,445,430  27 

4,311,803  70 

4,065,148  87 

3,983,000  00 

Percentage    of   Cost 
of  Collection 

3.963 

3.688 

3.431 

3.300 

JTumber  of  Kevenue 

J 

Agents,  Collectors, 

Deputies,     Clerks, 

Guagers,  Store- 

keepers, etc 

2,936 

3,117 

3,214 

3,272 

ECONOMY  AT  THE  GREAT  PORTS. 

iStatement  showing  the  amount  collected  and  expended,  and  the  cost  to  collect  one 
dollar,  at  the  six  principal  ports,  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  ended  June,  1888. 


1885.* 

Cost  to 

Collect 

One  Doll. 

1886. 

ar^^s 

Forts. 

Amount 
Collected. 

Amount 
Expended. 

Amount 
Collected. 

Amount 
Expended. 

^»p 
8Sg 

New  York 

$126,183,873 

19,730,908 

6,743,800 

4,163,785 

13,491,513 

2,081,766 

83,900,178 
699,343 
432,808 
154,723 
438,336 
300,911 

.023 
.035 
.063 
.037 
.034 
.14 

$133,472,003 

21,079,311 

5,990,632 

4,099,550 

14,661,896 

2,601,440 

$2,636,048 
640,334 
353,101 
141,545 
403,631 
369,875 

.019 

Boston 

.03 

"San  Francisco      

.058 

"Oliicago 

.034 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

.027 
.10 

*Last  year  of  Kepublican  administration. 


Ports. 


3f  ew  York 

Boston 

TSan  Francisco. 

•C  bicago 

Philadelphia. .. 
Baltimore 


1887. 


Amount 
Collected. 


$147,0.58,323 

33,119,888 

6,857,445 

4,632,953 

17,946,453 

3,083,104 


Amount 
Expended. 


>^  u  o 


$3,995,068 
703,607 
352,099 
137,454 
433,. 561 
273,849 


.03 
.03 
.051 
.039 
.024 
.088 


1888. 


Amount 
Collected. 


Amount 
Expended. 


$145,300,544, 

31,396,776 

9,114,732, 

8,899,944 

+16,781,.570 

t3, 795,3131 


o  °  o 
qO  a 
O 


$2,838,567 

709,874 

354,471! 

103,799, 

t394,384' 

t339,773' 


.01954 
.0331 
.0388 
.0366 
.0335 
.0857 


+For  eleven  months. 
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VI. 

GENERAL    GOOD    RESULTS. 

KEStJLTS  OF   THE  APPLICATION   OF  BUSINESS    PBINCIPLBS    TO    OTHER  IMPOBTANT 
BRANCHES  OF  TREASURY  WORK. 

.  The  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings  throughout  the  country 
under  appropriations  by  acts  of  Congress.  It  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
present  Supervising  Architect  since  July,  1887,  and  during  that  period  many  reforms- 
have  been  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  office,  and  a  large  saving  of 
expenses  effected.  The  preparation  of  specifications  has  been  greatly  simplified, 
and  where,  under  the  former  system,  380  drawings  and  51  specifications  were  pre- 
pared for  four  buildings,  under  the  present  method  only  86  drawings  and  4  specifi- 
cations are  required  for  the  same  buildings. 

Greater  competition  in  submitting  proposals  has  also  been  secured  by  giving 
greater  publicity  to  the  advertisements  for  proposals,  especially  by  securing  their 
publication,  free  of  cost  to  the  Government,  in  eighteen  building  papers  published 
in  all  parts  of  Ihe  country,  and  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  forty-three  building 
exchanges  located  in  the  principal  cities.  Where  but  three  or  four  proposals  were 
formerly  received,  the  number  now  has  run  up  in  one  cass  as  high  as  forty-four^ 
During  the  past  year  work  has  been  commenced  on  seventeen  buildings,  and  ten 
buildings  have  been  completed,  and  twelve  buildings  are  now  so  far  advanced  that 
they  will  be  completed  before  September  1st,  while  during  the  three  preceding  years 
the  average  number  ol  buildings  commenced  annually  was  ten,  and  the  average 
nimiber  completed  annually  four.  These  results  have  all  been  accomplished  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  working  force  of  the  office. 

BUREAU   OF  ENGRAVING   AND   PRINTING. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  and  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  doing  it.  In  the  three  years 
ending  June  30, 1885,  there  were  produced  91,754,851  sheets  of  securities,  at  a  cost 
of  13,047,483.75.  In  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1888,  97,346,603  sheets  of 
securities  wtre  turned  out,  at  a  cost  of  $2,542,505.07.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheets  of  securities  printed  was  5,593,311,  and  the  saving  in  expense  $504,978.68, 
The  average  cost  of  a  thousand  sheets  of  securities  in  188.5  was  $34.21;  in  1888  it 
was  only  $24.94.  Thirty-eight  million  thirty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  sheets  of  securities  in  1888  cost  $948,819.29.  The  greatest  production  ia 
any  prior  year  was  in  1883,  when  33,330,746  sheets  cost  $1,104,986.43.  In  1885  the 
average  number  of  employes  was  1,133,  and  the  average  number  of  sheets  turned 
out  for  each  employe  less  than  25,000.  In  1888  the  average  number  of  employes 
was  895,  and  the  average  number  of  sheets  produced  by  each  employe  42,500. 

These  results  have  been  due  to  economies  in  the  management  of  the  Bureau, 
simpler  methods  of  doing  business,  the  discharge  of  superfluous  employes,  the  doing 
away  with  unnecessary  places  and  the  exaction  of  greater  dilige  nee  in  the  discharge 
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of  duty,  and  of  a  higher  standard  of  qualification.  At  the  same  time  the  quality  of 
the  work,  especially  of  the  engraving,  has  been  improved,  better  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employes  and  new  and  improved  machinery 
has  been  introduced.  A  just  and  orderly  system  of  promotion  has  been  followed 
and  the  employes  have  had  more  constant  employment  and  better  wages  than  ever 
before,  while  they  have  been  free  from  the  terror  of  arbitrary  dismissal. 

Under  the  present  administration  not  a  single  person  has  been  discharged  for 
partisan  reasons,  or  to  make  room  for  another.  Specific  appropriations  have  been 
secured,  fixing  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  plate  printing,  for  other  services  and  for 
materials,  in  lieu  of  the  loose  and  indefinite  appropriations  which  were  formerly  the 
rule,  and  the  number,  grades  and  salaries  of  all  the  employes  have  been  fixed  by 
law  or  regulation.  By  a  recent  order  of  the  President,  all  of  the  employes  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  brought  under  the  civil  service  rules.  These  measures  have  made 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  an  orderly,  efficient  and  reputablg  busi- 
ness establishment,  which  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  any  like  est<iblish- 
ment  in  the  world. 

REDUCTION  OP  FORCE   AND   INCREASE   OF  WORK. 

The  same  general  good  results  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  every  other  bureau  and 
•division  in  the  Department,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  desk  in  the  whole  Department 
upon  which  there  can  be  found  anything  but  current  work,  and  this  condition  of 
the  public  business  has  not  been  reached  by  slighting  work  of  any  kind",  but  only 
after  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  examination  of  every  voucher  or  question 
involving  the  law  governing  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  accounts.  Nor  has 
it  been  brought  about  by  increasing  the  number  of  clerks  and  other  employes  la 
the  Department.  On  the  contrary,  the  pay-roll  of  nearly  every  bureau  and  division 
shows  a  material  decrease.  The  number  of  persons  on  the  rolls  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1885,  was  3,747,  aild  the  number  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  1888,  3,433.  Useless  offices  have  been  abolished  and  divisions 
have  been  consolidated,  and  a  large  saving  in  expenditure  has  thus  been  eflected, 
while  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  at  the  same  time  beerf  greatly  promoted. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United 

[Compiled  from  the  records 


TEARS. 


BXPENDITUKES. 


From  March  4,  1789,  to  December  31,  1791 
Tear  ended  December  31 — 

1793 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 


1797. 
1798. 
1799  . 
1800. 
1801. 

1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 

1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 

1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 

1817  . 
1818. 
1819. 
1830  . 
1821  . 

1833  . , 
1823  . , 
1824.. 

1825  . . 

1826  . . 


1837. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 

1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 

1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 


$10,210,035  75 

8,740,766  77 
5,720,624  28 
10,041,101  65 
9,419,803  79 
8,740,329  65 

8,7.58,916  40 

8,209,070  07 

13,621,459  84 

13,451,184  14 

13,945,455  95 

15,001,391  31 
11,064,097  63 
11,835,840  03 
13,689,508  14 
15,608,838  78 

16,398,019  36 
17,063,544  09 
7,773,473  12 
13,144,306  53 
14,431,838  14 

32,639,033  76 
40,.524,844  95 
34,559,536  95 
50,961,237  60 
57,171,421  82 

33,833,.592  33 
31,593,936  06 

24.605.665  37 
20,881,493  68 
19,573,703  72 

30,332,437  94 

20.540.666  36 
34,381,313  79 
36,840,858  03 
25,260,434  21 

23,966,363  96 
34,763,629  33 
24,827,627  38 
24,844,116  51 
38,.536,830  83 

31,865,561  16 
33,948,426  35 
31,791,935  55 
35,430,087  10 
50,836,796  08 

37,883,853  84 
39,019. 8.S3  60 
33,881,243  89 
35,033,193  59 
30,519,477  65 
34,773,744  89 


$7,307,539  02! 

9,141,569  67 
7,539,575  55- 
9,303,124  74 
10,435,069  65 
8,367,776  84 

8,626,813  7S 

8,613,517  68 

11,077,043  50 

11,989,739  93 

13,373,376  94 

13,376,084  67 
11,258,983  67 
12,624,646  3S 
13,737,124  41 
15,070,093  9r 

11,392,292  9» 
16,764,584  20 
13,867,326  30 
13,319,986  7* 
13,601,808  91 

33,379,121  15 
39,190,530  3& 
38,028,330  32 
39,583,493  35- 
48,344,495  51 

40,877,646  Ot 
35,104,875  40 
24,004,199  7S 
21,763,034  85 
1S,090,573  m 

17,676,592  63 
15,314,171  OO 
31,898,538  47 
33,.585,804  73 
24,103,398  46- 

33,656,764  04 
25,459,479  53 
35,04-1,358  40 
34,  .585, 381  55 
30,038,446  13 

34,356,698  OS 
34,257,208  49 
24,601,983  44 
17,573,141  5& 
30,868,164  04 

37,265,037  15- 
39,455,438  35 
37,614,936  58 
28,236,533  10 
31,797,530  33 
32,936,876  15 
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OF  THE   GOVERNMENT. 
States  from  March  4,  17S1),  to  June  30,   188.5,   inclusive. 
in   the  Register's  OfBce.] 


TEARS. 


Six  montlis  ended  June  30,  iS43. 
Tear  ended  June  30— 

IS'M 

184.5.. 

184(i 

1847 

1848 


1849. 
18.50  . 
18.-)1  , 
1853  . 
1853, 

1854. 
1855. 

1856  . 

1857  . 

1858  . 

18.59  . 

1860  . 

1861  . 
1863. 
18GS  . 

1864. 

1865  . 

1866  . 
1807  . 
1868. 

1869. 

1870  . 

1871  . 
18T2  . 
1873. 


1874 

1875 

1876 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30, 1870. 
Tear  ended  June  30 — 

1877 

1878 

187!) 

1.S80 

1881 


1883. 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


KEOEIPTS. 


•530,782,410  45 

Sl,198,.5.55  73 
39,941,853  90 
;2(),699,967  74 
.5.5,338,168  53 
56,993,479  31 

59,796,891  98 

47,649,388  88 

53,763,704  35 

49,893,115  60 

01,.500,103  81 

73,803,391  40 
65,351, 374  68 
74,056,899  34 
08,909,313  57 
70,:iT3,085  96 

81,7.-;8,.557  30 

70,X41,407  83 

8:;,371,040  13 

581, OSS, ,105  13 

S89,:ir:;,C53  51 

1,393,451,807  17 
],S05,93:!,3.51)  82 
1,370,713,078  S3 
1,130,339,093  (;.3 
1,030,749,510  .53 

609,033,899  00 
090,739,973  03 
0.53,095,804  54 
079,158,419  73 
548,(;73,309  47 

744,2.53,329  71 
CT.5,971,607  10 
691,551,673  38 


0.30,378,167  58 
064,345,079  70 
l,066,6:i4,827  46 
543,340,713  98 
474,533,836  57 

534,470,974  28 
9.54,33l>,145  95 
.555,399,3.55  92 
.508,839,911  73 
453,754,577  06 
535,830,180  02 
»665,016,650  00 


EXPENDIT0KE3. 


$12,118,105  15 

33,643,010  85 
30,490,408  71 
27,632,282  90> 
60,530,851  74 
60,655,143  19 

56,386,4,33  74 

44,604,718  36 

48,476,104  31 

46,713,608  83 

54,577,061  74 

75,473,119  08 
66,164,775  96 
73,736,341  57 
71,374,587  37 
83,062,186  74 

83,678,643  93 

77,0.55,075  65 

85,387,363  08 

565,667,3.58  08 

899,815,911  35 

1,395,.541,214  86 
1,906,433,331  37 
1,139,344,081  95 
1,090,351,566  66 
1,069,373,245  36 

585,133,389  12 
703,155,391  44 
692,338,333  40 
682,360,760  17 
533,785,932  33 

734,897,159  67 

683,038,932  16 

714,385,633  86 

837,679  99 

565,399,898  19 
.590,641,271  70 
966,393,692  69 
700,333,238  19 
43.5,805,333  64 

539,637,739  13 
8.55,491,967  50 
504,646,934  83 
471,987,388  54 
447,699,847  86 
539,833,501  13 
517,685,059  18 


Total .?33,293,413,04S  35  I      $33,633,330,033  17 


•Includes   $380,000,000   as    the  estimated  net  ordinary   receipts  and   $285,016,650 
acttutl  receipts  from  Loans. 
13 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  EECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NAVY. 


METHODS   ADOPTED  TO   PUT   THE  WOEK   ON   A  BUSINESS   BASIS—THE 
HISTOEY   OF  AN   EFFOET   TO   DO   HONEST   -VVOEK. 


The  Contrast  which  this  Policy  Presents  to  that  in  nogue 
for  Nearly  Twenty  Tears  Under  Republican  Man- 
agement— Some  Serious  Abuses  which  have 
Been  Rooted  Out. 


Iq  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  8, 1885,  President  Cleveland 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  as  he  found  it  when 
he  entered  upon  his  work  and  his  hopes  of  what  it  might  be  made : 

AH  must  admit  the  importance  of  an  effective  Navy  to  a  nation  like  ours,  having 
such  an  extended  sea-coast  to  protect.  And  yet  we  have  not  a  single  vessel  of  war  that 
could  keep  the  seas  against  a  flrst-olass  vessel  of  any  important  power.  Such  a  condition 
ought  not  longer  to  continue.  The  nation  that  cannot  resist  aggression  is  constantly 
exposed  to  it.  Its  foreign  policy  is  of  necessity  weak,  and  its  negotiations  are  conducted 
with  disadvantage,  because  It  is  not  in  condition  to  enforce  the  terms  dictated  by  its  sense 
of  right  and  justice. 

Inspired,  eis  I  am,  by  the  hope,  shared  by  all  patriotic  citizens,  that  the  day  is  not 
very  far  distant  when  our  Navy  will  be  such  as  beilta  our  standing  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  rejoiced  at  every  step  that  leads  in  the  direction  of  such  a  consummation,  I 
deem  it  my  duty"  to  especially  direct  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  close  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  the  humiliating  weakness  of  the  present  organization 
of  his  Department  is  exhibited,  and  the  startling  abases  and  waste  of  its-  present  methods 
are  exposed.  The  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  with  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demon- 
strations that  before  we  proceed  further  in  the  restoration  of  a  Navy  we  need  a  thoroughly 
reorganized  Navy  Department.  The  fact  that  within  seventeen  years  more  than  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  construction,  repair,  equipment,  and  arma- 
ment of  vessels,  and  the  further  fact  that.  Instead  of  an  effective  and  creditable  fleet,  we 
have  only  the  discontent  and  apprehension  of  a  nation  undefended  by  war  vessels,  added 
to  the  disclosures  now  made,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  every  attempt  to  revive  our 
Navy  has  thus  far,  for  the  most  part,  been  misdirected,  and  all  our  efforts  in  that  direction 
have  been  little  better  than  blind  gropings,  and  expensive,  aimless  follies 

Unquestionably  if  we  are  content  with  the  maintenance  of  a  Navy  Department  simply 
as  a  shabby  ornament  to  the  Government,  a  constant  watchfulness  may  prevent  some  of 
the  scandal  and  abuse  which  have  found  their  way  into  our  present  organization,  and  its 
Incurable  waste  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  But  if  we  desire  to  build  ships  for 
present  usefulness  Instead  of  naval  reminders  of  the  days  that  are  past,  we  must  have  a 
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department  organized  for  the  work,  suppHea  with  all  the  talent  and  ingenuity  our  country 
affords,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  nations,  systematized  so 
that  all  effort  shall  unite  and  lead  in  one  direction,  and  fully  Imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  war  vessels,  though  new,  are  useless  unless  they  combine  all  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  up  to  this  day  brought  forth  relating  to  their  construction. 

I  earnestly  commend  the  portion  of  the  Secretary's  report  devoted  to  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  in  the  hope  that  his  suggestions  touching  the  reorganization  of 
his  Department  may  be  adopted  as  the  first  step  toward  the  reconstruction  of  our  Navy. 

The  sad  condition  of  the  Navy  at  the  advent  of  the  present  administration,  is 
something  vrhich  could  not  be  believed  unless  its  truth  was  known.  If  the  reckless 
waste  of  money,  the  extravagance,  the  inefficiency,  and  the  open,  flagrant  corrup- 
tion which  existed  in  this  department  of  the  Government  had  been  told  in  a  novel 
by  a  writer  of  recognised  position  in  the  literary  world,  the  world  would  not  have 
believed  it.  But  it  was  known  for  many  years  that  this  waste,  extravagance,  ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption  were  going  on,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  -United  States 
was  getting  a  great  deal  less  than  nothing  for  its  money.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  people  of  the 
country  have  taken  great  pride  in  it,  and  that  its  achievements  in  every  war  and  its 
conduct  in  every  port  of  the  world  during  long  periods  of  peace,  have  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  our  national  name. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  AVilliam  C.  Whitney,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  after  occupying  his  office  for  nine  months,  during  which  he  carefully  famil- 
iarized himself  with  every  detail  of  the  service  entrusted  to  his  care,  thus  character- 
ized this  branch  of  the  service  committed  to  his  charge,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President,  in  December,  1885  : 

WHAT  IT   COST  TO   HAVE  NO  NAVY. 

At  the  present  moment  it  must  be  conceded  that  we  have  nothing  which  deserves  to 
be  called  a  Navy,    The  highest  official  authority  in  our  service  said  In  1876  : 

"  There  is  no  navy  in  the  world  that  Is  not  in  advance  of  us  with  regard  to  ships  and 
guns,  and  I,  in  common  with  the  older  officers  of  the  service,  feel  an  anxiety  on  the 
subject  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  to  command  fleets  and  take 
them  into  battle." 

And  so  recently  as  1884  the  same  distinguished  authority  stated  that  it  was  universally 
admitted  "that  we  have  no  navy  either  for  offense  or  defense." 

The  country  has  expended  since  July  1,  1888— more  than  three  years  subsequent  to 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war— over  seventy-five  millions  of  money  on  the  construction, 
repair,  equipment,  and  ordnance  of  vessels,  which  sum,  with  a  very  slight  exception.has  been 
substantially  thrown  away;  the  exception  being  a  few  ships  now  in  process  of  construction. 
I  do  not  overlook  the  sloops  constructed  In  1874,  and  costing  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars,  and  to  avoid  discussion  they  may  be  excepted  also.  The  fact  still  remains  that 
for  about  seventy  of  the  seventy-flve  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  expended  by 
the  Department  for  the  creation  of  a  navy  we  have  practically  nothing  to  show. 

It  is  questionable  whether  we  have  a  single  naval  vessel  finished  and  afloat  at  the 
present  time  that  could  be  trusted  to  encounter  the  ships  of  any  important  power— a 
single  vessel  that  has  either  the  necessary  armor  for  protection,  speed  for  escape,  or 
weapons  for  defense.  This  Is  no  secret;  the  fact  has  been  repeatedly  commented  upon  In 
Congress  by  the  leading  members  of  both  parties,  confessed  by  our  highest  naval  author- 
ities, and  deprecated  by  all.  Such  is  not  the  kind  of  navy  which  this  country,  with  its 
extensive  coast  line,  its  enormous  territorial  area,  and  incalculable  oommeroial  resources, 
requires,  nor  such  as  it  is  entitled  to  have.  This  country  can  afford  to  have,  and  it  cannot 
afford  to  lack,  a  naval  force  at  least  so  formidable  that  its  dealings  with  foreign  powers 
wlU  not  be  influenced  at  any  time,  nor  even  be  suspected  of  being  influenced,  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  weakness  on  the  sea.    "While  still  strving  to  build  up  Its  merchant  marine  and 
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to  multiply  its  relations  with  foreign  markets.  It  cannot  be  expected  much  longer  t» 
tolerate  such  expenditures  for  a  navy  which  could  not  for  a  moment  defend  even  its  dimin- 
nutive  commerce  against  any  considerable  power. 

THE   MODERN  NAVAL   VESSEL  AND   ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

A  naval  vessel  at  the  present  moment  is  a  producVof  ecitnce.  Taking  the  world  over 
it  will  be  found  that  each  part  of  her— her  armor,  her  armament,  her  power,  her  form,  and 
the  distribution  of  her  parts  or  characteristics— each  of  these  features  of  the  completed 
vessel  is  absorbing  from  year  to  year  the  exclusive  study  of  a  class  of  scientific  men.  And 
as  men  of  science  throughout  the  world  are  continu  ally  stimulated  to  new  discoveries  and 
inventions,  no  vessel  that  can  be  built  can  be  considered  a  flnaltiy  in  any  particular. 

The  problem  of  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  improvement  in  these  lines  of  industry- 
is  one  of  incalculable  difficulty;  and  yet  unless  the  Government  is  .prepared  to  avail  Itself 
promptly  of  all  the  improvements  that  are  made  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  Its 
ships  its  expenditures  are  largely  useless. 

The  policy  of  enlisting  private  enterprise  in  the  work  tends  (o  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment of  important  branches  of  industry  within  the  country.  The  resources  of  our 
country,  its  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor,  when  called  out,  are 
unexcelled  by  any  nation  or  people  on  earth. 

If  the  $75,000,000  spent  since  1868  by  our  Government  had  been  used  to  stimulate  compe- 
tition among  our  people  in  the  production  of  modern  ships  of  war,  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume 
that  the  activities  and  agencies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  would  have  been  by  this 
time  entirely  adequate  to  Its  needs.  It  has  been  wasted  by  Government  agencies  upon 
worthless  things.  The  invention  of  the  country  has  been  discouraged.  The  Hotchkiss 
gun,  now  commanding  the  widest  attention,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  becoming  an 
important  industry  in  France,  was  the  product  of  American  invention,  which,  when 
ignored  and  rejected  by  Government  agencies  here,  found  elsewhere  its  field  of  devel- 
opment. Ericsson,  whose  name  will  always  be  one  of  the  great  ones  of  our  time  in  history, 
works  now  at  the  age  of  83  without  encouragement  or  notice  at  the  great  problems  of 
naval  warfare,  and  is  receiving  more  attention  and  greater  encouragement  from  other 
Governments  than  from  our  own.    Examples  miuht  easily  be  multiplied. 

Suffice  it  to  say  our  Government  has  placed  itself  in  no  relation  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  country,  and  is  without  the  rich  fruits  which  such  a  course  would  bring  to  it. 

ABUSES  IN   AWARDING   CONTBACTS  FOR   SUPPLIES. 

In  the  awarding  of  contracts  the  most  flagrant  abtises  existed,  and  as  the 
President  pointed  out  in  his  message  already  quoted,  the  organization  was  so 
cumbersome  and  so  inefficient  as  to  be  almost  of  necessity  corrupt.  Under  the  law 
purchases  of  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  Department  could  only  be  made  after  adver- 
tising and  by  contract  entered  into  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  The  only 
exception  to  this  in  either  law  or  regulations  was  the  purchase  of  emergency  supplies- 
for  sums  not  exceeding  $500.  But  as  this  law  was  a  dead  letter  in  every  bureau  of 
the  Department,  the  most  serious  abuses  naturally  grew  and  flourished.  There  was- 
no  harmony  between  the  diSereut  bureaus,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  the 
most  useless  waste  of  money  in  all. 

The  open  purchases  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885, 
amounted  to  $841,385.84,  while  the  purchases  by  contract  amounted  to  only  a  little- 
over  a  million.  A  large'proportion  of  the  open  purchases  consisted  of  articles  of 
either  comparatively  small  value,  or  more  or  less  difficult  of  classiflcation ;  but 
$138,000  of  the  amount  was  spent  by  the  seven  bureaus,  each  acting  independently  of 
the  other  for  coal  bought,  not  in  one  lot,  but  at  166  several  open  purchases  (this  does 
not  include  coal  bought  by  ships  on  foreign  stations);  299  different  open  purchases  of 
stationery  were  made  by  eight  different  bureaus ;  $121,315.66  was  spent  for  lumbei 
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and  hardware  by  six  bureaus  in  499  separate  open  purchase9.  Seven  bureaus  spent 
$46,000  for  oils  and  paints  in  269  separate  purchases;  117  different  open  purchases 
of  iron  and  steel  were  madq  at  an  expense  of  $41,524.48;  $68,881.59  was  spent  for 
hemp  and  cordage  in  45  diiferent  open  purchases.  Eight  bureaus  supply  stationery 
to  ships ;  three  bureaus  supply  ships  with  lamps  and  lanterns.  To  the  same  ship 
one  bureau  supplies  electric  lights  and  the  light  for  general  illuminating  purposes ; 
another  supplies  electric  search  lights,  and  a  third  oil  and  light  for  the  eni^ine  and 
fire  rooms. 

Illustrations  of  a  rather  extraordinary  character  of  the  resort  to  this  certificate 
of  necessity  for  immediate  purchases  as  a  conyenience  appear  among  these  records. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  an  order  was  given  for  $61,000  worth  of  canvas  to  a  per- 
son who  was  not  a  dealer  in  the  article  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  usual 
supply  of  canvas  on  hand. 

Under  an  order  made  by  Secretary  Thompson  in  1877,  it  was  understood  that 
the  limit  of  any  single  purchase  under  a  "  certificate  of  necessity  "  was  |500.  For 
purchases  involving  a  larger  amount  resort  must  be  had  to  the  ordinary  contract 
system.  Several  months  were  consumed  in  the  delivery  of  this  $61,000  worth  of 
canvas,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  sums  of  less  than  $5(i0  each.  The  "  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  "  accompanied  each  one,  and  in  that  form  the  bills  passed  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Two  or  three  of  these  bills,  with  the  Bureau  officer's  certificate  of  necessity 
upon  them,  wouM  sometimes  be  dated  and  presented  on  the  same  day. 

During  the  same  year  coal  was  purchased  by  different  paymasters  from  the 
same  person  on  or  about  the  same  day,  deliverable  at  the  very  same  place,  of  like 
quality  and  character,  but  at  prices  differing  from  GO  to  05  cents  a  ton. 


HOW   REPAIKS  WEBE   MADE   TO   COST   MONEY. 

Another  instance  in  this  same  method  and  its  workings  made  of  this  vicious 
system  were  given  by  Secretary  'Wihitney  in  his  first  report,  as  the  result  of  his 
investigation  of  the  workings  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  : 

My  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  important  decisions  are  necessarily  made  by 
the  Secretary,  without  opportunity  for  proper  delibHratioQ  and  intelligent  advice,  leads  me 
to  say  without  hesitation  that  the  follies  of  the  Department  are  largely  attributable  to  this. 
Take  the  "  Omaha  "  for  an  example.  She  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  four  years,  at  an 
expense  of  $5V2,000.  It  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  folly.  She  is  a  repaired  wooden  vessel, 
with  boilers,  machinery,  and  guns,  all  of  which  would  at  the  time  have  been  sold  for  what 
they  would  helve  brought  by  any  other  nation  on  earth.  la  the  event  of  a  war  she  can 
neither  flght  nor  run  away  from  any  cruiser  built  contemporaneously  by  any  other  nation. 
Her  rebuilding  coet  the  full  price  of  a  modern  steel  ship  of  her  size  and  all  modern  charao 
teristica. 

Now,  if  one  should  seek  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  the  decision  that  the 
"  Omaha  "  should  be  rebuilt,  it  would  be  found  that  no  one  so  decided,  after  discussion  and 
an  Intelligent  knowledge  of  facts.  The  chief  constructor  will  deny  responsibility  except 
for  the  survey ;  the  engineer-in-chlef  the  same ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  if  he  should 
be  able  to  recall  the  circumstances,  would  doubtless  remember  that  he  was  advised  that  she 
needed  general  repairs  and  rebuilding,  and  gave  the  orders  In  ignomanoe  of  the  probable 
result  of  his  decision.  »  «  •  After  the  "Omaha"  had  been  commissioned  and 
was  ready  for  sea,  it  appeared  that  the  several  bureaus  working  independently  upon  her, 
had  between  them  so  completely  appropriated  her  space  that  they  had  left  her  ooal-room 
tOT  not  more  than  four  days'  steaming  at  her  full  capacity. 
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Some  of  the  results  of  this  system  are  shown  in  the  record  of  repairs  made  upon 
useless  vessels : 

The  Quinne^au8r  was  seven  years  and  ten  months  repairing;  the  Galena,  eight  years 
and  ten  months ;  the  Mohican,  twelve  years  and  ten  months,  at  a  cost  exceeding  the  original 
cost  of  one  million  of  dollars.  The  Quinnebaug  is  910  tons.  The  Galena  is  910  tons.  The 
Mohican,  which  is  910  tons,  cost  $907,799  for  repairs  in  twelve  years,  while  the  Atlanta,  a 
2,000  ton  ship,  built  of  steel,  modern  type,  cost  entire  only  about  $675,000,  built  under  Dem- 
ocratic rule. 

When  these  things  are  made  to  appear  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
$75,000,000  was  spent  on  the  Navy  in  seventeen  years;  and  that  there  was  les»  than 
nothing  to  show  for  it. 

WHAT  AN   INVBHTOST  DISCLOSED. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  administration  Secretary  Whitney  carried  out, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  the  law,  his  echemes  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  carry  on  the  business  entrusted  to  it  in  an 
efficient  manner.  His  plan  for  securing  an  inventory  of  the  property  under  the 
charge  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  was  entered  upon  in  a  practical 
way,  with  the  result  as  shown  in  his  annual  report  for  1886  : 

The  inventoiy  shows  a  very  large  and  unnecessary  accumulation  of  stores  and 
supplies  by  the  different  bureaus,  aggregating  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in 
appraised  value.  The  Board  reports  between  three  and  four  millions  in  value  to 
be  obselete  and  useless  at  the  present  time,  only  entailing  expense  for  keepers  and 
constant  care  to  preserve  them  in  condition.  Among  these  accumulations  some 
very  absurd  facts  appear.  At  the  eight  navy-yards  there  have  accumulated  alto- 
gether of  augers  and  bits  46,566,  of  which  35,374  have  been  lying  for  several  yearg 
at  closed  yards  where  no  work  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  done.  Twenty-nine 
thousand  live  hundred  and  forty-two  gross  of  screws  are  on  hand,  10,896  gross 
lying  at  closed  yards.  There  are  146,385  files  in  stock,  43,143  of  them  lying  at 
closed  yards.  There  are  11,813  paint  brushes  in  stock,  3,346  of  these  in  the  stores 
at  closed  yards.    All  of  these  tools  are  serviceable,  mostly  new. 

[There  are  found  to  be  over  13,000  tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  lying  in  scrap 
about  the  yards,  759,000  pounds  of  composition  and  brass,  159,000  pounds  (rf  old 
copper,  and  193,000  of  old  lead.] 

Of  most  of  these  articles  some  bureaus  have  recently  made  considerable  pur- 
chases, and  are  even  doing  so  at  the  present  time,  while  to  the  credit  of  other 
bureaus  there  are  very  large  amounts  in  stock.  Captain  Meade,  president  of  the 
Inventory  Board,  says: 

In  going  through  one  of  the  yards  where  the  construction  department  was 
short  of  cut  nails,  the  storehouse  in  charge  of  steam  engineering  was  found  filled 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  barrels  on  barrels  of  the  needed  nails.  I  asked  the  officer 
in  charge  how  long  at  his  present  rate  of  expenditure  it  would  take  to  use  up  those 
nails  that  construction  and  repair  so  badly  needed ;  and  he  replied,  "Well,  sir,  I 
think  about  fifty  years." 

These  stores  of  tools  or  machinery  are  periodically  oiled  or  painted ;  in  the  mean- 
time require  large  storage  room,  a  force  of  watchmen,  etc.,  and  are  constantly 
becoming  obsolete  and  useless.  The  expenditure  entailed  in  a  series  of  years 
exceeds  in  all  probability  the  value  of  the  property. 
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THE  PRESIDENT   INSISTING   ON   AN  EFFECTIVE   NAVY. 

In  his  annual  message  for  1886  the  President  again  emphasized  his  interest  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Navy,  and  set  forth  the  real  condition  of  the  Navy  as  follows  : 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  contains  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the  condition 
of  his  department  with  auoh  a  statetaent  of  the  action  needed  to  improve  the  same  as 
should  challenge  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  present  Navy  of  the  United  States,  aside  from  the  ships  in  course  of  construction, 
consists  of : 

First,  fourteen  single-turreted  monitors,  none  of  which  are  In  commission,  nor  at  the 
present  time  serviceable.  The  batteries  of  these  ships  are  obsolete,  and  they  can  only  be 
relied  upon  as  auxiliary  ships  in  harbor  defense,  and  then  after  such  an  expenditure  upon 
them  as  might  not  be  deemed  Justifiable. 

Second,  Ave  fourth-rate  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  only  one  of  which  was  designed  as  a 
war  vessel,  and  all  of  which  are  auxiliary,  merely. 

Third,  twenty-seven  cruising  ships,  three  of  which  are  built  of  iron,  of  small  tonnage, 
and  twenty-four  of  wood.  Of  these  wooden  vessels  it  is  estimated  by  thechiof  constructor 
of  the  Navy  that  only  three  will  he  serviceable  beyond  a  period  of  six  years,  at  which 
time  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  present  naval  force  nothing  worthy  the  name  will 
remain. 

MAKING  OUB  ARMOB  AT  HOUJI. 

All  the  vessels  heretofore  authorized  are  under  contract  or  In  course  of  construction, 
except  the  armored  ships,  the  torpedo  and  dynamite  boats,  and  one  cruiser.  As  to  the  last 
of  these,  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by  Congress.  The  production  In  the 
TTnlted  States  of  armor  and  gun  steel  is  a  question  which  It  seems  necessary  to  settle  at  an 
early  day,  if  the  armored  war  vessels  are  to  be  completed  with  those  materials  of  home 
manufacture.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  two  boards  and  by  two  special 
committees  of  Congress  within  the  last  three  years.  The  report  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board 
in  1884,  of  the  Board  of  Fortifloatlons  made  in  January  last,  and  the  reports  of  the  Select 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  entirely  exhausted 
the  subject,  so  far  as  preliminary  investigation  is  Involved,  and  In  their  recommendations 
they  are  substantially  agreed. 

In  the  event  that  the  present  invitation  of  the  Department  for  bids  to  furnish  such  of 
this  material  as  is  now  authorized,  shall  fall  to  induce  domestic  manufacturers  to  undertake 
the  large  expenditures  required  to  prepare  for  this  new  manufacture,  and  no  other  steps 
are  taken  by  Congress  at  its  coming  session,  the  Secretary  contemplates  with  dissatisfaction 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  abroad  the  armor  and  the  gun  steel  for  the  authorized  ships.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that  the  wants  of  the  Army  and  i  he  Navy  in  this  regard  should  be  rea- 
sonably met,  and  that  by  uniting  their  contracts,  such  inducement  might  be  offered  aa 
would  result  in  securing  the  domestlcatioQ  of  these  important  Interests. 

THE   EFFORT   TO   GET   GOOD   SHIPS  FOR   GOOD   MONKT. 

In  the  meantime  the  efforts  to  rebuild  a  navy  in  an  honest  fashion  vrere  con- 
tinued, and  this  fact  became  so  obvious  to  Congress  that  both  Houses,  regardless  of 
political  majority,  showed  a  disposition  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  The  earliest 
efforts  of  the  new  management  were,  however,  seriously  handicapped  by  the  legacy 
of  mismanagement  left  them  by  the  corruption  and  incompetency  which  had  so 
long  made  the  Navy  a  reproach  and  a  laughing  stock.  The  Dolphin,  the  Boston 
the  Atlanta,  and  the  Chicago  were  under  construction  when  Secretary  Whitney 
came  into  office.  As  one  after  another  of  these  vesstls  was  launched,  finished  and 
tried  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  even  come  up  to  the  specifications  in  the  loosely 
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drawn  plans  upon  wliich  they  had  been  built.  Their  machinery  was  not  built 
according  to  contract ;  their  speed  did  not  come  anywhere  near  that  required  in 
the  speciflcations,  and  so  much  money  had  been  paid  upon  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  deprived  of  the  protection  which  it  had  a  business  right  to  expect  and 
demand. 

THE   MOST   SBBI0U8  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEW  VESSELS. 

But  there  were  other  defects  even  more  serious.  It  wag  soon  found  that  the 
vessels  built  upon  the  general  plans  adopted  for  the  new  cruisers  and  dispatch 
boats  would  do  little,  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of  giving  the  United  States  an 
•effective  navy.  The  vessels  were  all  too  slow  to  be  of  use  even  if  the  contractors 
had  carried  out  the  speciflcations  upon  which  they  had,  presumably,  been  built.  In 
•discussing  this  question  the  Secretary  said  in  his  report  for  1886 : 

The  experience  of  the  Department  In  its  first  attempt  at  the  creation  of  modern 
vessels  of  war  has  been  such  as  to  excite  the  greatest  concern  and  disappointment.  An 
examination  of  the  facts  "with  reference  to  them  demonstrated  that  an  entirely  new 
departure  was  necessary  in  undertaking  further  similar  construction.  The  one  charac- 
teristic which  an  unarmored  cruiser  must  possess  is  great  speed.  This  is  determined  hy 
the  function  which  she  is  expected  to  perform  in  modem  warfare.  She  is  a  "  commerce 
destroyer."  She  must  be  able  to  escape  from  iron-clads,  and  outrun,  so  as  to  overhaul, 
merchantmen.  If  slower  than  iron-clads  she  could  not  keep  the  sea,  and  if  slower  than 
merchantmen  she  might  as  well  stay  in  port.  This  division  of  ships  by  the  functions 
which  they  are  expected  to  perform  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  come  about  of 
recent  years.  When  it  became  impossible  to  concentrate  in  one  ship  both  the  greatest 
speed,  strongest  armament,  and  the  highest  defensive  power,  without  reaching  a  tonnage 
displacement  wholly  out  of  thcquestion,  the  division  into  classes,  according  to  the  func- 
tions which  they  were  expected  to  perform,  came  about.  TJnarmored  cruisers  have 
become  a  distinct  class,  and  the  characteristic  absolutely  indispensable  to  this  class  is  very 
great  speed. 

When  the  Dolphin,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Chicago  were  projected  and  the  contracts  for 
their  construction  entered  into,  it  was  well  known  that  speed  ought  to  be  attained  and 
what  weight  and  character  of  machinery  per  ton  of  displacement  was  necessary  to  obtain 
it.  Commercial  vessels  had  at  that  time  attained  speeds  ranging  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen  knots,  and  cruisers  were  being  built  in  other  oountries,  or  had  already  been 
built,  attaining  the  same  speed. 

In  further  discussing  the  question,  after  making  a  comparison  of  the  results 
acliieved  by  vessels  of  the  same  classes  built  for  the  United  States,  and  for  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Chili,  the  Secretary  says : 

These  factsare  stated  without  any  intention  of  locating  responsibility  or  blame  upon 
any  person.  It  is  Impossible  to  ascertain  where  it  should  be  placed.  But  they  indicate  a 
simple  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  any  attempt  to  reach  the  conditions 
which  should  have  been  attained,  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  reach 
the  limited  results  expected  by  the  Department.  In  considering  the  matter  of  construct- 
ing the  additional  vessels  authorized  by  Congress  in  March,  1885,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Department  to  exhaust  every  etfort  to  avail  itself  of  the  most  advanced  thought  and 
knowledge  attained  by  our  own  and  other  countries  upon  the  subject. 

The  machinery  of  naval  vessels  is  entirely  different  in  character  from  that  of  merchant 
ships ;  and  as  no  modern  war-vessels  have  been  for  many  years  built  in  this  country  by  our 
Government,  up  to  the  time  of  those  just  referred  to,  it  seemed  probable,  on  comparing 
results  attained  by  the  Department  In  its  first  effort  with  those  reached  by  other  oountries, 
that  important  advances  had  been  made  elsewhere  in  the  methods  of  attaining  great  speed 
and  power  which  it  had  become  necessary  for  us  to  utilize. 
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KBSOLTJTION   TO   DO  WORK  AT  HOME. 

As  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  navy  proceeded  it  was  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  Beriously  hampered  in  its  efforts  to  secure  guns  and  armor  of  American 
manufacture.  It  wa,8  therefore  determined  in  1886  to  take  steps  in  the  direction  of 
overcoming  this  difficulty  and  thus  make  the  Government  of  the  United  States  inde- 
pendent of  the  gun  founders  and  armor  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  It  was 
decided,  in  order  to  promote  this  object,  to  put  the  armor  required  for  all  of  the 
vessels  authorized  by  Congress  into  one  contract,  and  offer  the  same  to  the  compe- 
tition of  steel  manufactureri  in  the  United  States,  and  allow  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  successful  bidder,  if  one  or  more  should  appear,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  way  of  the  creation  of  plant  and  of  initiating  the  manufacture.  The  extreme 
desirableness  of  obtaining  this  result  has  been  a  matter  of  general  comment,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  for  several  years.  It  was  known  to  be  closely  allied  with  the  matter 
of  the  steel  forgings  for  the  modern  high-power  guns,  and  the  same  course  was 
taken  by  the  Department  with  reference  to  these.  All  of  the  material  necessary  in 
making  the  guns  for  the  vessels  authorized  by  Congress  was  combined  in  one  adver- 
tisement, as  an  inducement  to  steel  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  undertake  the 
necessary  expenditure  to  prepare  for  the  production  of  these  heavy  forgingp.  In 
•enforcing  his  views  of  the  deairablility  and  necessity  for  reaching  this  result  the 
Secretary  said : 

It  is  certainly  a  most  lamentable  circumstance  that  a  country  like  ours,  with  its 
immense  products  of  iron  and  steel,  Bbouia  t>e  content  to  be  dependent  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  any  other  nation  for  the  fabrication  of  armor  and  high-powered  guns,  both 
of  which  are  now  essential  and  indispensable  iiarts  of  a  modern  fighting  ship.  Whatever 
its  commercial  policy  may  be,  for  the  creation  of  its  necessary  implements  of  war  it 
should  certainly  be  independent. 

The  armor  and  the  armament  of  the  vessels  already  authorized  by  Congress  involve  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  $8,7;Si,000.  It  is  assumed  by  the  Department  that  these  large  con- 
tracts, instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers,  should  be  utilized 
at  home  and  made  the  means  of  securing  ihe  establishment  of  this  branch  of  industry 
here,  so  important  to  the  Government. 

If  this  policy  is  correct,  and  is  to  be  pursued,  the  matter  requiring  immediate  attention 
Isnot  BO  much  the  authorization  of  the  construction  of  more  ships, but  the  means  of  secur- 
ing the  production  of  armor  and  heavy  forgings  in  the  United  States.  Unless  these  essential 
elements  of  a  fighting  ship  are  to  he  purchased  abroad,  any  ships,  the  construction  of 
which  should  be  authorized  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  would  bo  finished  from  one 
to  three  years,  probably  three  years,  before  the  armor  and  the  armament  could  be  pre- 
pared. 

HOW  AJIEKICAN   GTJNS   AND   ARMOR  ARE   TO  BE   SECURED. 

These  experiments  were  entered  upon  after  careful  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing steel  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country,  and  in  1887  the  Secretary 
felt  himself  able  to  report  their  success  in  the  following  language  : 

When  the  last  annual  rpport  of  the  Department  was  made  this  country  lacked  three 
manufactories  necessary  to  the  construction  and  armament  of  modern  war  vessels,  viz., 
that  of  steel  forgings  for  the  heavier  guns,  that  of  armor  for  iron-clad  vessels,  and  that 
of  the  secondary  batteries  (machine  and  rapid-fire  guns),  an  essential  portion  of  the 
armament.  Now  all  three  manufootpries  are  in  process  of  construction  under  con- 
tracts with  the  Department. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake  for  this  country  to  be  dependent  upon  any  other  nation  for 
its  Implements  of  war.  Aside  from  all  questions  of  national  dignity  and  pride,  such 
implements  are  contraband  in  time  of  war,  and  could  not  then  be  procured  from  abroad. 
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while  the  time  required  to  prepare  a  plant  would  make  it  impossible  to  extemporize  a 
manufactory  for  the  oooasion,  and  yet,  without  armor,  and  without  hlgrher-powered  guns, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  art  no  respectable  contest  could  be  carried  on,  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  substantially  defenseless. 

The  ease  with  which  these  dl£Scultles  were  finally  solved  was  most  surprising  and 
furnished  another  and  most  noiable  illustration  of  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  our 
business  class. 

Two  special  boards,  the  Gun  Foundry  Board,  reporting  in  1884,  and  the  Board  on 
Fortifleations  and  other  Defenses,  reporting  in  January,  1S86,  and  two  special  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  reporting  also  in  1886,  had  thoroughly  investigated  the  problem  of  how 
to  bring  about  the  domesticating  of  these  Industries,  and  had  substantially  agreed  in 
their  recommendations. 

8UCCBSSFCL   EFFOBTS  OF   THE   DBPABTMENT. 

The  Navy  Department  had,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  as  an  experiment,  consolidated  In  one 
advertisement  all  of  its  requirements  for  armor  and  gun-steel  for  ships  of  war  then  author- 
ized, stipulating  that  it  should  be  of  domestic  manufacture  and  giving  an  average  of  two 
and  a  half  years  in  which  to  produce  and  deliver  it,  which  covered  the  time  necessary  for 
the  procurement  of  a  plant.  A  period  of  about  seven  months  was  allowed  for  the  submis- 
sion'of  bids,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  full  investigation  by  expected  bidders. 
The  Department  also  opened  correspondence  upon  the  subject  with  the  principal  steel  man- 
ufacturers of  the  country.  The  Interest  awakened  by  the  discussion  and  investigations 
already  had  was  stimulated  somewhat  by  the  influence  of  the  Department,  and  resulted, 
when  the  bids  were  opened,  in  a  contract  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  under  which  a 
plant  for  the  production  of  armor  and  gun-steel  is  being  erected  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  second 
to  none  in  the  world,  it  Is  believed.  Tbe  efforts  of  the  Department  were  generously  sec- 
onded by  the  Naval  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000 
having  been  Inserted  in  the  appropriation  acts  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

The  bids  were  opened  on  the  22d  day  of  March  last,  end  caused  a  feeling  of  quite  uni- 
versal congratulation  throughout  the  country.  It  marked  a  most  important  step  in  the 
progress  toward  national  independence,  most  sincerely  desired,  it  is  believed,  by  the  larger 
portion  of  our  people. 

The  policy  which  had  thus  been  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  matter  of  armor 
and  gnu-steel  was  also  followed  in  the  matter  of  secondary  batteries  and  with  a  like 
result. 

The  Department  declined  to  make  any  purchases  of  the  Hotchkiss  arms,  previously 
adopted  for  our  secondary  batteries,  except  upon  condition  that  a  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  orders,  the  inducement  became  in  time 
sufficient  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  report  that  the  representatives  of  the  Hotchkiss  company  have 
ascertained  that  with  the  superior  tools  in  use  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
the  secondary  batteries  of  ships  «an  be  made  here  and  sold  at  prices  less  than  we  have  paid 
for  their  foreign-made  arms,  and  as  low  as  they  are  produced  there  for  any  foreign  Gov- 
ernmenf .    And  such  are  the  prices  made  to  us  by  the  company. 

CONTRACTS  MADE   ON   A  REASONABLE   BASIS. 

In  like  manner  the  contracts  for  armor  and  gun  steel  are  made  at  prices  within  35  per 
cent,  of  the  European  price  for  the  similar  article,  not  greater  than  the  difference  in  labor 
between  the  two  countries,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  outlay  for  plant  (estimated  at 
$3,300,000)  necessary  to  be  made  to  undertake  the  contract. 

These  gratifying  results  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  ship-building  interest  of 
the  country.  My  attention  was  early  called  to  the  fact  that  our  ship-builders  were  shut 
out  from  building  for  any  foreign  Government  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  neither  armor 
nor  gun  steel  nor  secondary  batteries  could  be  supplied  In  this  country.  The  conatruo- 
tiou'of  war- vessels  for  other  countries  has  been  a  large  industry  for  the  ship-builders  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  Is  believed  that  our  private  ship-yards  can   produce  war  ships  equal  and  perhaps 
superior  to  those  produced  elsewhere  when  these  Industries  shall  have  been  established. 
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The  shlp-buUders  have,  therefore,  zealously  oo-operated  with  the  Department  in  stimulat- 
ing and  furthering  this  object. 

It  Is  notable  that  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  material 
for  the  ships  has  resulted  In  a  class  of  material  believed  to  be  superior  to  that  ever  pro- 
duced for  any  similar  purpose.  ».»«*• 

JUST  WHAT  TE8SELS  ABB   UNDER  CONSTBUCTION. 

As  the  result  of  this  careful  and  prudent  management,  the  work  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  United  States  navy,  and  of  putting  it  on  a  footing  consistent  with  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  this  country,  is  going  on  rapidly,  surely,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  honestly.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  Tessels,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  entered  upon  by  the  present  administration  since  December  38, 1886. 
Here  are  fourteen  vessels  built  at  home  in  the  best  ship-yards ;  the  contracts  for 
which  have  been  fairly  awarded  in  the  open  markets,  with  the  exception  of  two 
immense  armored  cruisers  which  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  construct  in 
the  navy-yards  at  New  York  and  Norfolk : 
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This  remarkable  contrast  between  this  straight  forward  builness  management 
and  the  wasteful,  inefficient  and  corrupt  policy  pursued  between  1868  and  1885  does 
not  need  to  be  enforced  -with  "  much  speaking."    It  carries  its  own  moral  with  it. 


A   SPECIMEN  OF  RErOBLICAK  MALADMINISTRATION. 

As  a  reminder  of  some  of  the  old-time  methods,  the  following  extracts  from 
Secretary  Whitney's  report  for  1887  on  the  final  disposition  of  the  Tennesse  is 
instructive  : 

Among  the  vessels  dropped  from  the  Navy  Register  and  sold  during  the  past  year  Is  the 
Tennessee. 

The  history  of  thisvessells  quite  interesting  and  most  illustrative.  She  had  a  short  life 
but,  as  a  consumer  of  money,  a  brilliant  one.  Her  hull  was  built  and  she  was  equipped  In 
the  New  York  navy- yard.  Her  maoWnary  was  designed  and  built  under  contract  by  the 
eminent  engineer,  Mr.  J  obn  Ericsson,  costiag  $700,000.  Her  total  orit'inal  cost  was  tl,8o6,075.18- 
Upon  her  trial  trip,  in  January,  18(i7,  she  ran  about  1,000  miles.  She  attained  a  speed 
of  16  knots  and  made  a  run  of  15  knots  per  hour  for  four  hours.  She  encountered  a  perilous 
storm,  described  as  a  hurricane,  which  continued  over  twenty-four  hours.  The  ship 
suffered  considerably.    The  report  of  her  commander  says  : 

The  engines  moved  off  finely  and  worked  perfectly  duringall  the  storm.  *  »  » 
Her  machinery  is  as  perfect  as  it  need  to  be.  It  has  undergone  the  severest  test  and  not 
once  found  wanting.    She  is  the  fastest  ship  I  have  eyer  seen. 

The  chief  engineer  says  : 

If  the  strength  and  workmanship  of  the  machinery  cannot  be  depended  upon,  then  nO' 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  performance  of  any  steam  machinery  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

Two  years  afterward  she  underwent  what  was  called  "repairs,"  and  the  sum  of 
$576,799.61  was  spent  upon  her ;  all  but  $73,000  of  this  was  put  on  her  hull  and  equipment.  It 
wasthefuUpriceof  anew  wooden  hull  of  her  size  at  that  time.  This  was  from  1889  to  1871. 
She  then  made  a  cruise  of  three  months  and  went  into  the  bauds  of  John  Roach  to  enable 
him  to  take  out  the  machinery  and  boilers  of  John  Ericsson  and  substitute  others  of 
superior  character.  It  was  among  other  things  expected  to  give  the  ship  a  U>i  knot  speed 
for  twenty-four  hours.  When  she  had  her  trial  of  this  new  machinery  in  1875  her  maxi- 
mum speed  was  lOX  Imots,  and  she  had  had  put  upon  her  an  expense  of  $301,713.60  in  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  her  machinery  and  boilers  taken  in  trade  by  Mr.  Eoach  at  $65,000. 
This  machinery  had  cost  1700,000;  had  not  been  in  actual  service  sU:  months ;  had  never 
been  surveyed  and  condemned  by  a  board  of  Government  offloera,  nor  its  value  fixed  by 
any  Government  board,  but  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Roach  as  old  iron. 

That  is  to  say,  between  1869  and  1875  the  Tennessee  had  had  three  months'  service  and 
had  cost  in  repairs  and  improvements  $1,443,513.21.  This  was  largely  In  excess  of  a  fair 
price  for  a  new  ship  of  her  characteristics. 

Twelve  years  afterwards  (on  April  4, 1887)  she  Is  condemned  by  the  Statutory  Board  as 
unseaworthy  and  not  worth  repairing,  and  ordered  sold,  having  had  put  upon  her  between 
1875  and  1887  the  additional  sum  of  $577,718.17.  She  brought  $34,625  at  the  auction  sale.  She 
had  cost  the  Government  13,800,000  in  round  numbers  and  had  done  about  ten  years  of  active 
service,  outside  of  repair  shops  and  navy-yards. 

It  is  often  the  subject  of  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  $70,000,000  spent  upon  war 
vessels  since  the  close  of  the  war,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  Navy.  This  bit 
of  history  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 


ECONOMY   IN  DETAIL   MANAGEMENT. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Department 
have  been  kept  within  the  appropriations. 
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A  Btatement  of  these  expenditures,  with  the  surplus  or  deficiencies  at  the  end  of 
*ach  year,  shows  the  following  results  for  the  past  four  years : 


Teak. 

Ordinary  ex- 
penditures. 

Sm-plus 
balance. 

Deficiency. 

1883 

$6,560,701  67 
6,143,8,56  5a 
5,4.35,893  57 
5,020,943  30 
4,870,533  47 

$131,859  28 
149,935  75 
105  943  65 

1884 

1885 

1886 

$380,125  19 
880,310  78 

1887 

In  this  statement  there  are  not  incladed  the  pay  of  the  Navy,  expenses  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Naval  Academy,  and  objects  specially  appropriated  for,  which  are  controlled 
by  statute.  i 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE   PUBLIC   LAND  POLICY. 


THE   MASKED   CONTRAST   IN   THE   POLICY   OF   THE   TWO   PARTIES   IN 
DEALING   WITH   THE   PUBLIC   DOMAIX. 


Houl  the  Cleveland  Administration  has  Restored  Nearly 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Million  Acres 

to  Settlement. 


The  position  of  the  President  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  public  lands  has 
always  been  in  full  accord  with  that  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  best  thought 
of  the  people  of  the  country.    In  his  first  annual  message  he  said : 

The  public  domain  had  Its  origin  in  ceseions  of  land  by  the  States  to  the  General 
Government.  The  first  cession  was  made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  largest,  which 
In  area  exceeded  all  the  others,  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  territory,  the  proprietorship 
of  which  became  thus  vested  in  the  General  Government,  extended  from  the  western  line 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  river.  These  patriotic  donations  of  the  States  were 
incumbered  with  no  condition,  except  that  they  should  be  hold  and  used  "  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States."  By  purchase,  with  the  common  fund  of  all  the  people,  addi- 
tions were  made  to  this  domain  until  it  extended  to  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific 
Ocean 'and  the  Polar  Sea.  The  original  trust,  "for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United 
States,"  attached  to  all.  In  the  execution  of  that  trust  the  policy  of  many  homes,  rather 
than  large  estates,  was  adopted  by  the  Government.  That  these  might  be  easily  obtained, 
and  be  the  abode  of  security  and  contentment,  the  laws  for  their  acquisition  were  few, 
easily  understood,  and  general  in  their  character.  But  the  pressure  of  local  interests,  com- 
bined with  a  speculative  spirit,  have  in  many  Instances  procured  the  passage  of  laws  which 
marred  the  harmony  of  the  general  plan,  and  encumbered  the  system  with  a  multitude  of 
general  and  special  enactments,  which  render  the  land  laws  complicated,  subject  the  titles 
to  uncertainty,  and  the  purchasers  often  to  oppression  and  wrong.  Laws  which  were 
intended  for  the  "common  benefit"  have  been  perverted  so  that  large  quantities  of  land 
are  vesting  in  single  ownerships.  From  the  multitude  and  character  of  the  laws,  thia  conse- 
quence seems  incapable  of  correction  by  mere  administration. 

THB  P0BMO  LilTDS  SHOULD    BE  SAVED  FOB  HOMES. 

It  is  not  for  the  "  common  benefit  of  the  United  States  "  that  a  large  area  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  should  be  acquired,  directly  or  through  fraud,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual. 
The  Nation's  strength  Is  in  the  people.  The  Nation's  prosperity  is  In  their  prosperity.  The 
Nation's  glory  is  In  the  equality  of  her  justice.  The  Nation's  perpetuity  is  in  thepatriotlsm 
of  all  her  people.  Hence,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  plan  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  should  have  In  view  the  original  policy,  which  encouraged  many  purchasers  of 
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these  lands  for  homes  and  discouraged  the  massing  of  large  areas.  Exclusive  of  Alaska, 
about  three-flfths  of  the  naiional  domain  has  been  sold  or  subjected  to  contract  or  grant. 
Of  the  remaining  two-flfths  a  considerable  portion  is  either  mountain  or  desert.  A  rapidly 
Increasing  population  creates  a  growing  demand  for  homes,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
Inspires  an  eager  competition  to  obtain  the  public  land  for  speculative  purposes.  In  the 
future  this  collision  of  interests  will  be  more  marked  than  in  the  past,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Nation's  trust  in  behalf  of  our  settlers  will  be  more  difficult.  I  therefore  commend  to 
your  attention  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  reference  to  the  repeal  andmodifloation  of  certain  of  our  land  laws. 

In  his  second  annual  message  he  still  farther  enforced  his  views  on  the  public 
lands  as  follows : 

PRIMARY  OBJECT  Or  THB  LAND  STSTBM. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  looking  to  the  better  protection  of  public  lands  and  of  the  public  sur- 
veys, the  preservation  of  national  forests,  the  adjudication  of  grants  to  States  and  corpora- 
tions and  of  private  lanl  claloas,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  public  land  service,  are 
commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  To  secure  the  widest  distribution  of  public 
lands  in  limited  quantities  among  settlers  for  residence  and  cultivation,  and  thus  make  the 
greatest  number  of  individual  homes,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  public  land  legislaiion 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  This  system  was  a  simple  one.  It  commenced  with  an 
admirable  scheme  of  public  surveys,  by  which  the  humblest  citizen  could  identify  the 
tractupon  which  he  wished  to  establish  his  home.  The  price  of  lands  was  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  enterprising,  Industrious  and  honest  pioneer  citizei'S  of  the  country. 
It  was  soon,  however,  found  that  the  object  of  the  laws  was  perverted  under  the  system  of 
cash  sales,  from  a  distribution  of  land  among  the  people  to  an  accumulation  of  land  capital 
by  wealthy  and  speculative  persons.  To  check  this  tendency  a  preference  right  of  pur- 
chase was  given  to  settlers  on  the  land,  a  plan  which  culminated  in  the  general  pre-emption 
act  of  1841.    The  foundation  of  this  system  was  actual  residence  and  cultivation. 

Twenty  years  later  the  homesteEid  law  weis  devised  to  more  surely  place  actual  homes 
in  the  possession  of  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  land  was  given  without  price,  the 
sole  conditions  being  residence,  improvement  and  cultivation.  Other  laws  have  followed, 
each  designed  to  encourage  the  acquirement  and  use  of  land  in  limited  individual  quanti- 
ties. But  in  later  years  these  laws,  through  vicious  administrative  methods  and  under 
changed  conditions  of  communication  and  transportation,  have  been  so  evaded  and  violated 
that  their  beneficent  purpose  is  threatened  with  entire  defeat.  *  v  »  ^^iie  rapid  appro- 
priation of  our  public  lands  without  bona  fide  settlements  or  cultivation,  and  not  only 
without  intention  of  residence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  their  aggregation  in  large  holdings. 
In  many  caS3B  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  invites  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

CORRICTION  OF  ABCrSBS  AND  BEPBAI.  OP  LAWS  SnOOESTHD. 

The  energies  of  the  land  department  have  been  devoted  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  remedy  defects  and  correct  abuses  in  the  public  land  service.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  are  so  largely  in  the  nature  of  reforms  in  the  processes  and  methods  of  our 
land  system  as  to  prevent  adequate  estimate ;  but  it  appears  by  a  compilation  from  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  that  the  immediate  effect  in  leading 
cases  which  have  come  to  a  final  termination  haa  been  the  restoration  to  the  mass  of  public 
lands  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  ;  that  two  million  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  acres  are  embraced  in  investigations  now  pending  before  the 
Department  or  the  courts,  and  that  the  action  ot  Congress  has  been  asked  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  additional;  besides 
which  four  million  acres  have  been  withheld  from  reservation,  and  the  rights  of  entry 
thereon  maintained. 

I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  and  timber-culture  acts,  and  that  the 
homestead  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  better  secure  compliance  with  their  requirements  of 
residence,  improvement  and  cultivation  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  date  of  entry, 
without  commutation  or  provision  for  speculative  relinquishment.    I  also  recommend  the 
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repeal  of  the  desert-land  laws  unless  it  sha'l  te  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress  to  so  amend 
these  laws  as  to  render  them  leas  liable  to  abuses.  As  the  chief  motive  for  an  evasion  of 
the  laws,  and  the  principal  cause  of  their  result  in  land  accumulation  instead  of  land  dis- 
tribution, is  the  facility  with  which  transfers  are  made  of  the  right  intended  to  be  secured 
to  settlers,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  provide  by  legislation  some  guards  and  checks 
upon  the  alienationof  homestead  rights  and  land  covered  thereby  until  patent)  issue. 

REMOVAL  OF  FENCES  FROM  PCBLIO  LiNDS. 

Last  year  an  executive  proclamation  was  issued  directing  the  removal  of  fences  which 
inclosed  the  public  domain.  Many  of  these  have  he^'n  removed  in  obedience  to  such  order; 
but  much  of  the  public  land  Bllll  remains  within  the  llaes  of  those  unlawful  fences.  The 
ingenious  methods,resorted  to  la  order  to  continue  these  trespasses  and  the  hardihood  of 
the  pretenses  by  which  in  some  cases  such  inclusures  are  justified,  are  fully  detiiled  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  removal  of  the  fences  still  remaining  which  inclose  public  lands,  will  be  enforced 
with  all  the  authority  and  means  with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  or 
shall  be  invested  by  the  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  March  26,  1885,  this  adminis- 
tration found  an  appalling  condition  of  affairs  confronting  it.  The  public  domain 
is  said  to  be  the  "heritage  of  the  people''  and  should  be  sacredly  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  want  homes.  A  comparison  of  the  administration  of  this 
important  bureau  of  the  government,  under  the  respective  parties,  will  serve  to 
show  which  was  sincere  and  which  was  insincere  in  its  professions  of  love  to  tlie 
masses  of  the  people. 

The  plain  facts  which  follow  have  been  obtained  from  official  sources.  They  can 
be  easily  verified  by  any  one  who  doubts  their  correctness. 

The  public  domain  of  the  United  States  originally  consisted  of — 

Cession  from  the  original  States 239,9«7,187  acres. 

Louisiana  purchase  (1843)  756,961,280 

Florida  (1819) 37,931,380 

Mexican  Treaty  (1848) 334,443,520 

Purchase  from  Texas  (18 51) 61,893,480 

Gadsden  purchase  (1853) 39,143,400 

Alaska  (1867) 369,039,600 

Total , 1,819,889,987 

All  this  territory  was  acquired  prior  to  Republican  administration,  except 
Alaska,  which  was  purchased  under  Johnson's  administration,  virtually  Dem- 
ocratic. 

KKCK.LESS  BAILROAD   GRANTS. 

The  most  stnpendous  waste  of  public  lands  has  been  made  by  way  of  grants  to 
railroads  and  wagon  roads.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make 
carefully  guarded  grants  to  the  various  States  of  limited  quantities  of  public  lands, 
to  be  used  by  the  States  in  promoting  the  building  of  railroads  or  other  important 
means  of  transportation  within  their  borders.  But  never,  until  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power  in  1861,  was  such  a  thing  known  as  a  grant  by  the  United 
States  direct  to  a  railroad  corporation.  On  July  1,  1863,  the  Actpassed  granting 
direct  to  the  Union  Pacific  every  odd  unnumbered  section  within  ten  miles  on  each 
Bide  of  its  1,038  miles  of  line,  and  in  1864  this  was  extended  so  as  to  give  that  com- 
14 
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pany  every  odd  section  within  20  miles  on  eacli  side  of  the  road,  making  a  strip 
forty  miles  wide  through  some  of  the  richest  and  best  lands  in  the  world  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific,  one-half  of  which  was  given  away  to  this  corporation. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  work  begun  by  a  Republican  Congress.  Prior  to 
their  advent  into  power,  no  grant  had  exceeded  the  alternate  sections  within  six 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  located,  but  in  no  less  than  ten  instances,  additional 
grants  were  made  after  1861  increasing  the  amounts  granted  to  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road. 

Following  the  precedent  set  by  the  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific,  gratuities  fol- 
lowed thick  and  fast  to  other  corporations,  the  Northern  Pacific  receiving  47,000,- 
000  acres  at  one  allotment. 

The  following  statement  will  show,  at  a  glance,  the  aggregate  amounts  of  public 
lands  granted  to  corporations  by  Republican  congresses  or  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  railroads,  within  fourteen  years  after  Lincoln's  inauguration  on  March 
4th, 1861 : 

Total  grants  to  railroad  companies 163,643,944.83  acres. 

Grants  to  States  for  railroad  purposes 19,240,883.80     " 

Grants  to  States  for  wagon  roads 3,530,379.84     " 

Total  ia  14  years 185,415,308.47     " 

Prom  March  4, 1789,  to  March  4, 1861,  being  73 
years,  grants  to  States  for  railroad  and  wagon 
roads  aggregate 29,834,033.37     " 

Excess 155,591,155.10     " 

A  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  appeared  on  the  scene  March  4, 1875, 
and  no  railroad  grants  of  any  kind  have  since  been  made. 

LAND  GRANT  FOKFBITURES. 

It  was  left  for  the  Democratic  party  to  reclaim  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lands 
so  recklessly  given  away  to  greedy  corporations  which  were  never  satisfied  but 
always  clamorous  for  more. 

In  the  firet. annual  repert  of  the  General  Land  Office,  after  President  Cleveland's 
inauguration,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Oflace  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  grants  to  twenty-nine  roads 
mentioned  in  his  report,  and  to  the  fact  that  these  roads  had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  their  grants  by  failing  to  complete  their  lines  within  the  time  re- 
quired. Many  bills  had  already  passed  the  Democratic  House,  declaring  some  of 
these  grants  forfeited  for  this  reason,  but  they  had  almost  all  failed  in  the  Republi- 
can Senate. 

But  by  persistent  effort,  the  Democrats  have  succeeded  in  at  last  beginning  the 
work  oi  declaring  forfeited  all  grants,  the  conditions  of  which  have  not  been  com- 
plied with.  Their  efforts  have  been  so  far  successful  that  there  have  been  declared 
forfeited  by  Acts  of  Congress,  during  Cleveland's  administration,  railroad  grants 
which  restore  to  the  public  domain,  in  the  aggregate,  28,353,347  acres,  and  in  the 
same  time  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Interior  Department,  by  executive  ac- 
tion, have  restored  3,108,417.38  acres  within  granted  limits,  and  21,323.600  acres 
within  indemnity  limits,  making  a  total  aetually  restored  to  the  pvilic  domain  of  rail- 
road lands,  ALONE,  of  51,685,364.33  acres. 
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RKPUBLICAN  RESPONSIBILITY  FOB  THE   WASTE. 

On  June  30,  1888,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  E.  B.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  a 
Republican  Representative,  sought  to  claim  some  credit  to  his  own  party  for  the 
lestoration  of  railroad  lands  to  settlement,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  Democratic 
<;laim.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued,  Representative  Holman,  of 
Indiana,  placed  on  record  an  important  historical  event,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  19,  pp.  5913,  5913.  The  resolution 
referred  to  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Holman  himself,  on  January  18,  1869. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  a  resolution  which  was  submit- 
ted to  this  House  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1889,  the  vote  upon  which  discloses,  I  think, 
the  attitude  of  the  two  parties  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  land  grants  better  than  any 
other  proposition  which  has  been  referred  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  corporations  ought  to  be  discontinued ;  and 
the  whole  of  such  lands  ought  to  bo  held  as  a  sacred  trust  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual 
settlers,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  those  few  words  this  whole  question  is  as  well 
T)resented  as  it  could  be.  There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  that  declaration,  which  Is 
that  land  grants  ought  to  cease,  and  that  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  ben- 
efit of  actual  settlers  only.  Gentlemen  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  vote  stands  on  that 
resolution. 

A  MEMBER.    What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  In  1869— five  years  before  the  Democrats  obtained  control  of  this 
House.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  this  resolution,  as  gentlemen  will  find  by  looking 
■sx  the  records— I  called  the  attention  of  one  of  my  colleagues  to  this  matter  not  long  since 
—this  side  of  the  House  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  grant  land  to  soldiers  of  the  late 
war  without  requiring  settlement  on  the  same— the  principle  on  which  the  soldiers  in  all 
former  wars  had  obtained  grants  of  land.  I  hope  gentlemen  who  are  claiming  that  they 
have  favored  the  policy  of  securing  these  lands  to  the  people  will  examine  the  vote  on  this 
*111,  which  passed,  to  be  sure,  in  a  Eepubllcan  House,  but  was  promptly  rejected  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  What  was  the  vote  on  the  resolution  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  ? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Upon  the  submission  of  that  resolution  declaring  that  "grants  of  the 
public  lands  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  whole  of  such  lands  ought  to  be  held  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever," 
Mr.  H.  D.Washburn,  a  Republican  member  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  a  very  excellent 
man,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  Of  the  Repablioan  votes  in  favor  of  that 
motion  I  will  simply  call  attention  to  the  following:  William  B.  Allison,  Nathaniel  P.- 
Banks, John  A.  Bingham,  Shelby  M.  CuUom,  Columbus  Delano,  James  A.  Garfield,  Samuel 
Hooper,  William  D.  Kelley,  Charles  O'Neill,  Luke  P.  Poland,  Robert  C.  Schenok.  I  men- 
tion these  as  distinguished  Representatives  of  the  Republican  party.  The  Democratic  vote 
in  those  days  was  not  very  strong,  and  gentlemen  will  remember  that  the  effects  of  this 
policy  had  not  then  been  fully  felt  by  the  country,  and  until  they  had  been  felt  it  could 
■scarcely  be  expected  that  this  House  would  very  decidedly  change  its  attitude  on  this 
<jue8tion. 

Mr.  TOW  N  8HBND.    What  was  the  vote  for  the  resolution  ? 

Jlr.  HOLMAN.    One  hundred  and  ten  to  fifty-five. 

Mr.  WEAVER.    How  many  Democrats  ? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.    I  only  recognized  three,  hastily  running  over  the  list.    There  may  be 

others. 

The  proposition  I  wished  to  call  attention  to  is  that  this  was  in  the  midst  of  the  land- 
^ant  policy.    After  this  the  Texas  Pacific  was  passed,  granting  14,500,000  acres. 

The  Democratic  party  came  In,  and  there  were  no  more  grants  of  land  for  any  such 
purpose.  There  it  ceased.  Not  an  acre  has  been  granted  from  that  day  to  this.  That  act 
authorized  14,.500,000  acres.    That  expired  In  1883. 
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That  was  the  point  I  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Democrats  came  into  power  they  instantly  introduced  a  bill  declaring  the  forfeiture  of" 
the  remaining  unearned  land  grants.  During  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  no  vote  was 
obtained  except  in  reference  to  a  little  road  In  Michigan,  known  as  the  Brule  grant.  If 
was  the  deliberate  purpose— I  do  not  say  that  of  gentlemen  on  the  floor— but  the  record 
will  show  there  was  a  deliberate  purpose— this  House  shou  Id  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  In  reference  to  forfeiture  of  these  land  grants.  And  it  was  not  until  the  next  Con- 
gress, when  the  House  adopted  a  new  rule,  that  we  were  able  to  present  and  vote  on  prop- 
ositions looking  to  the  forfeiture  of  these  unearned  land  grants. 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  Let  me  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  whether  any  law 
was  ever  paf  sed  in  a  Hepubllean  House  looking  to  the  forfeiture  of  any  one  of  these  land 
grants  ? 

Mr.  HOLM  AN.  No,  I  think  there  was  not.  I  voted  against  all  these  grants,  and  there- 
fore have  no  explanation  to  make. 

Mr.  ATKINSON.  Had  the' time  for  the  completion  of  these  roads  expired  before  the 
end  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  ? 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  The  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  expired  in  1879,  some  three  or 
four  years  before  the  end  of  that  Congress. 

KECOMMENDATIONS  OF  FOKFEITTJRB. 

In  addition  to  the  above  actual  restoration  of  railroad  lands,  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  his  first  annual  report  on  the  General  Land  Office  in  1885,  above  re- 
ferred to,  recommended  that  grants  to  all  roads  that  had  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  thereof  should  be  declared  forfeited  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  only  power  in  the  United  States  which  can  dispose  of  the  public  lands  is 
Congress.  Not  a  foot  can  be  conveyed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment until  there  is  express  authority  given  therefor  by  statute.  As  a  consequence,, 
after  land  is  once  granted  by  Congressional  action,  it  can  only  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain  in  accordance  with  some  express  act  of  Congress.  In  other  words, 
it  is  held  that  by  the  act  granting  certain  lands  for  railroad  purposes,  the  United 
States  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  grantee  to  convey  the  land  upon  compliance, 
by  the  grantee,  with  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant.  It  follows,  under  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  Congress,  being  the  party 
grantor  to  the  contract,  is  the  only  power  that  can  elect  to  rescind  the  contract 
upon  failure  of  the  other  party  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 

In  1883  the  time  for  completing  the  road  under  the  last  grant  expired,  and 
Democratic  Congresses  have  steadfastly  refused  to  extend  the  time.  Three  propo- 
sitions are  pending  in  Congress: 

1.  To  declare  forfeited  to  the  United  States  all  granted  lands  opposite  these 
parts  of  the  line  of  location  uncompleted  at  the  date  of  the  act. 

3.  To  declare  forfeited  aU  granted  lands  opposite  these  parts  of  the  lines  un- 
completed at  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  their  completion  by 
the  granting  acts. 

3.  To  declare  forfeited  the  entire  grant  in  all  cases  where  the  line  was  not  com- 
pleted within  the  time  limited. 

By  these  respective  actions  there  would  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  the 
following  areas  of  land  : 

Acres. 

By  the  first 5,637,486 

"      second 54,323,996 

"      tliird 78,503,08& 
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The  first  proposilion  is  the  measure  of  the  Republican  Senate  and  construea 
■the  law  most  favorably  to  the  railroad  companies.  The  third  is  the  measure  en- 
dorsed by  Commissioner  Stockslager,  of  the  General  Land  Office.  It  construes 
the  law  most  favorably  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands. 

In  a  nutshell,  Republican  Senators  favor  the  railroad  companies  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  Democratic  officials  of  the  General  Land  Office  favor  the  people  as  far  as 
possible. 

Commissioner  Stockslager  has  suspended  action  in  h's  office  on  railroad  lands 
covered  by  the  third  of  the  propositions  until  Congress  can  act  therein. 

INDEMNITY   LANDS. 

Almost  every  railroad  grant  contains  a  provision  giving  the  companies  the 
privilege  of  selecting  within  certain  fixed  limits  beyond  their  graats,  called  indem- 
nity limits,  lands  in  lieu  of  such  lands  covered  by  their  grants  as  were  appropri- 
ated prior  thereto.  Very  few  of  the  granting  acts  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of 
indemnity  lands  from  settlement  and  entry.  They  left  the  railroads  on  an  equal 
■footing  with  the  settler.  But  obsequious  Republicau  officials  issued  executive 
orders  from  time  to  time  withdrawiag  these  indemnity  lands  from  entry.  The  re 
suit  was  that  the  agents  of  the  corporations,  with  greedy  eagerness,  took  every 
opportunity  of  seizing  upon  the  tracts  of  land  settled  on,  improved  and  made 
valuable  by  American  ciiizeni  under  the  name  indemnity.  It  was  left  for  that 
friend  of  the  people,  Grover  Cleveland,  to  secure  the  homes  of  thousands  from 
the  greedy  clutches  of  the  raih'oads. 

THE   GUILFORD   MILLER  CASE. 

The  name  of  Guilford  Miller,  a  plain,  hard-working  settler  on  a  little  home- 
stead claim  in  Washington  Territory,  his  become  famous.  Space  will  not  allow  a 
detailed  statement  of  his  case.  All  that  needs  to  be  known  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  principle  involved  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  of  President 
Cleveland : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  A-prU  38, 1887. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sib  :  I  have  examined  with  much  care  and  interest  the  questions  involved  in  the 
conflicting  claim  of  Guilford  Miller  and  the  Northern  Paciflo  Ballroad  Company  to  certain 
lands  in  Washington  Territory.  The  legal  aspects  of  the  case  have  been  examined  and 
paBsed  upon  by  several  officers  of  the  Government,  who  do  not  agree  in  their  conclusions- 
Miller  claims  to  be  a  settler  upon  the  land  in  question,  whose  possession  dates  from 
1878.  He  alleges  that  he  has  made  substantial  improvements  upon  this  land,  and  cultivated 
the  same,  and  It  appears  that  he  filed  his  claim  to  the  same,  under  the  homestead  law,  on  the 
29th  day  of  December,  1884. 

The  railroad  company  contends  that  this  land  is  within  the  territory  or  area  from 
which  it  was  entitled  to  select  such  a  quantity  of  public  land  as  might  be  necessary  to 
supply  any  deficiency  that  shall  be  found  to  exist  in  the  specified  land  mentioned  In  a  grant 
by  the  Government  to  said  company  in  aid  of  the  oonstructioi  of  its  road,  such  deflolency 
being  contemplated  as  likely  to  arlFO  from  the  paramount  right  of  private  parties  and  set- 
tlers within  the  territory  embracing  said  granted  lands,  and  that  the  land  in  dispute  was 
thus  selected  by  the  company  on  the  I'.ith  day  of  December,  1883. 

A  large  tract.  Including  this  laud,  was  withdrawn  by  aa  order  of  the  Interior  Department 
trom  sale,  and  from  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry  In  18T3,  in  antlolpattonof  the  con- 
struction of  said  railroad  and  a  deficiency  In  its  granted  lands.    In  1880,  upon  the  filing  of 
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a  map  of  definite  location,  the  land  In  controversy— and  much  more,  which  has  been  so  wlth^- 
drawn— was  found  to  lie  outside  of  the  limits  Trhieh  included  the  granted  land;  but  its  with- 
drawal and  reservation  from  settlement  and  entry  under  our  laws  waa  continued  upon  the 
theory  that  it  was  within  the  limits  of  indemnity  lands  which  might  be  selected  by  the  com- 
pany as  provided  in  the  law  making  the  grant. 

The  legal  points  in  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  validity  and  effect  of  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  of  this  land  and  the  continuance  thereof.  The  Attorney-General  is 
of  the  opinion  that  such  withdrawal  and  reservation  were  at  all  times  effectual,  and  that 
they  operated  to  prevent  Miller  from  acquiring  any  interest  in  or  right  to  the  land  claimed 
by  him. 

With  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  the  former  order  and  action  of  the  Interior 
Department,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  effe  jt  has  been  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  since 
1872  of  thousands,  if  not  mlUlions,  of  acres  of  these  lands  from  the  operation  of  the  land 
laws  of  the  United  States,  thus  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  our  citizens  desiring  under 
such  laws  to  settle  and  mate  homes  upon  the  same,  and  that  this  has  been  done  for  the 
benefit  of  a  railroad  company  having  no  fixed,  certain,  definite  interests  in  such  lands. 

In  this  manner  the  beneficent  policy  and  intention  of  the  Government,  in  relation  to  the 
public  domain,  have  for  all  these  years  to  that  extent  been  thwarted.  There  seems  to  be  na- 
evidence  presented  showing  how  muoh,if  any.of  this  vast  tract  is  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  grant  to  the  railroad  cdmpany;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  limitation  of  the  time 
within  which  this  fact  should  be  made  known  and  the  corporation  obliged  to  make  its  selec- 
tion. After  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years  this  large  body  of  the  public  domain  is  still  held  in  re- 
serve, to  the  exclusion  of  settlers,  for  the  convenience  of  a  corporation  beneficiary  of  the- 
Government,  and  awaiting  its  selection,  though  it  is  entirely  certain  that  much  of  this 
reserved  land  can  never  be  honestly  claimed  by  said  corporation. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  public  land  should  no  longer  continue.  So  far  as  it  is  the  result- 
of  executive  rules  and  methods  these  should  be  abandoned;  and  so  far  as  It  is  a  consequent 
of  improvident  laws,  these  should  be  repealed  or  amended.  Our  public  domain  is  our 
national  wealth,  the  earnest  of  growth  and  the  heritage  of  our  people.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  I  assume  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  land  within  the  area  that  has  been 
reserved  for  indemnity,  in  which  no  citizen  or  settler  has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest,  for 
all  purposes  of  such  indemnification  to  this  railroad  I  company  if  its  grant  has  not  already 
been  satisfied.  I  understand,  too,  that  selections  made  by  fuch  corporation  are  not  com- 
plete and  effectual  until  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
unless  they  are  made,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  under  his  direction. 

You  have  thus  far  taken  no  action  in  this  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  in  a 
condition  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  this  settler  from  hardship- 
and  loss. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  case,  which  were  sub-- 
mitted  to  me  at  my  request. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

THE   ACTION  OF   THE   DEPARTMENT. 

FoUovying  the  suggestions  of  this  letter,  Secretary  Lamar  on  May  23,  1887^ 
called  upon  the  railroads  concerned  to  sho-w  cause  why  the  lands  covered  by 
indemnity  withdrawals,  for  their  benefit,  should  not  be  thrown  open  to  entry. 
Attempts  were  made  by  them  to  "-show  cause,"  but  the  Secretary  held  their  show- 
ings insuflScient,  and  on  August  13,  1887,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
road,  the  Secretary  rendered  a  lengthy  opinion,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  Act  of 
July  27, 1866,  making  the  grant  to  this  road,  and  used  the  following  language : 

Waiving  all  question  as  to  whether  or  not  said  granting  act  took  from  the  Secretary 
all  authority  to  withdraw  said  indemnity  limits  from  settlement,  it  la  manifest  that  the 
said  act  gave  no  special  authority  or  direction  to  the  executive  to  withdraw  said  lands  -. 
and  when  such  withdrawal  was  made  it  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  general  authority  over 
such  matters  possessed  by  the  Seoretar.v  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion ;  so  that  were  the  withdrawal  to  be  revoked,  no  law  would  be  violated— no  contract' 
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broken.  The  company  would  be  placed  exactly  In  the  position  which  the  law  gave  it,  and 
deprived  of  no  rights  acquired  thereunder.  It  would  yet  have  its  right  to  select  Indemnity 
for  lost  lands,  but  in  so  doing  it  would  have  no  advantage  over  the  settler,  as  It  now  has  in 
contravention  of  the  policy  of  the  government  in  denial  of  the  rights  unquestionably 
conferred  upon  settlers  by  the  land  laws  of  the  country,  apparently  specially  protected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  granting  act  under  consideration. 

This  Department,  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  land  laws,  acted  with  the 
utmost,  if  not  questionable,  liberality  when  it  withdrew  the  laud  in  the  indemnity  belt— a 
liberality  which  Congress  declined  to  exhibit.  This  liberality  was  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  indemnity  lands  were  withdrawn  long  before  a  mile  of  railroad  was  built, 
and  continued  withdrawn  long  after  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  Its  construction  had 
expired ;  and  more  than  liberality  is  shown  in  that,  during  the  period  of  said  withdrawals, 
the  company  is  allowed  to  present  and  have  approved  by  the  local  officers  its  list  of  selec- 
tions without  giving  public  notice  of  any  kind ;  whilst  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  set- 
tler, though  his  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  his  land  has  been  open  and  notorious 
for  years,  is  compelled  to  give  thirty  days'  notice,  by  advertisement  and  posting,  before  he 
is  allowed  to  show  by  proof  a  right  to  his  home,  so  that  any  one  interested  may  appear 
and  protest  on  the  day  named  against  said  proof,  or  contest  his  right.  And  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  now  to  be  charged  with  injustice  or  iliiberaUty  because  it  does  not  propose  to 
keep  in  perpetual  reservation  a  territory  of  such  vast  extent,  as  was  withdrawn,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  road. 

Criticism  upon  the  alleged  sho.-tcomings  of  the  government  with  respect  to  this  grant 
come  with  ill  grace  from  this  company.  The  people,  whom  the  government  represents, 
had  some  lights  under  the  grant  as  well  as  the  company.  That  act  was  not  passed  and  that 
contract  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  company.  Mutuality  In  benefit  was  expected  and 
intended,  and  mutual  obligations  were  entered  into;  and  equity  and  good  conscience 
would  require  of  both  parties  a  faithful  observance  of  these  obligations. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  proposed  to  bull'd  a  railroad  from  Springfield, 
Missouri,  thence  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State ;  thence  to  a  point  on  the  Canadian 
river ;  thence  to  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico ;  thence  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Colorado  river ;  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  government  was  asked  to  make  a 
grant  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  proposed  road.  This  was  done  in  a  most 
liberal  manner ;  but  it  was  provided  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  granting  act : 

That  each  and  every  grant,  right  and  privilege  herein  are  so  made  and  given  to  and 
accepted  by  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  upon  and  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  namely :  That  the  said  company  shall  commence  the  work  on  said  road  within 
two  years  from  the  approval  of  ibis  act  by  the  President,  and  shall  complete  not  less  than 
fifty  miles  per  year  after  the  second  year,  and  shall  construct,  equip,  furnish  and  com- 
plee  the  main  line  of  the  whole  road  by  the  fourth  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  1878. 

Did  the  company  comply  with  this  clear  and  specific  contract?  Did  it  commence  the 
construction  of  its  road  in  the  two  years  named  1  Did  it  prosecute  the  work  as  req  ui  red  ? 
Did  it  complete  its  main  line  at  the  time  mentioned?  In  fact,  tas  it  yet  completed  the 
main  line? 

If  at  the  time  this  company  applied  for  its  grant.  It  had  stated  its  purpose  was  to  build 
the  proposed  road,  or  so  much  of  it  as  it  might  desire,  from  time  to  time,  and  in  such  frag- 
ments, or  to  and  from  such  points  as  It  pleased  its  management,  and  that  the  government 
should  withdraw  from  entry  and  settlement  along  if  s  whole  line  all  the  land  In  both  granted 
and  indemnity  limits,  and  keep  such  lands  in  a  state  of  indefinite  withdrawal  to  wait  the 
pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  company,  is  it  believed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  would 
have  listened  to  the  application  for  a  grant  ?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  company  n  ow  in- 
sists Congress  has  done ;  with  the  further  assertion  that,  though  the  company  may  violate 
every  specification  of  its  contract,  the  government  is  bound  in  equity  not  only  to  carry 
out  the  contract  on  Its  side,  but  to  guarantee  to  it  a  monopoly  for  an  indefinite  period  of  a 
vast  part  of  the  public  domain  not  contemplated  by  the  grant.  I  do  not  so  understand 
either  the  law  or  the  equity  of  the  case. 

On  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  I  conolude  that  the  withdrawal  for  in- 
demnity purposes,  if  permissible  under  the  law,  was  solely  by  virtue  of  executive 
authority,  and  may  be  revoked  by  the  same  authority;  that  such  revocation  would  not  be 
a  violation  of  either  law  or  equity,  and  that  said  lands  having  been  so  long  withheld  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  company,  the  time  has  arrived  when  public  policy  and  justice  demand 
the  withdrawal  should  be  revolted  and  some  regard  had  lor  the  rights  of  those  seeking  and 

needing  homes  on  the  public  domain. 

*#**#*♦»*#***• 

I  therefore  direct  that  all  lands  under  withdrawals  heretofore  made  and  held  for 
Indemnity  purposes  under  the  grant  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  be 
restored  to  the  public  domain  and  opened  to  settlement  under  the  general  land  laws, 
except  such  lands  as  may  be  covered  by  approved  selections ;  provided  the  restoration 
shall  not  affect  rights  acquired  within  the  primary  or  granted  limits  of  any  other  con- 
gressional grant. 

As  a  result  of  this  bold  action  by  President  Cleveland  and  the  departmental 
orders  following,  31,323,600  acres  of  land  were  restored  to  the  public  domain  and 
more  will  follow.  This  one  act  alone  will  furnish  homesteads  of  160  acres  each 
for  183,373  settlers.* 

PRIVATE   LAHD   CLAIMS 

The  cessions  of  the  various  bodies  of  lands  acquired  from  Spain,  France, 
Mexico  and  Russia  were  made  upon  treaty  stipulations  that  all  owners  of  any 
parts  of  the  ceded  territories  should  be  protected  in  their  ownership  of  the  lands 
held  by  them.  These  treaty  obligations  have  been  scrupulously  observed  by  the 
United  States,  but  private  grants  have  been  a  source  of  much  fraud  and  of  sore 
vexation  to  the  people,  especially  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Many  grants  which  were  formerly  only  claimed  to  cover  a  few  thousand  acres 
have  been  purchased  by  land  syndicates  which  bodily  lay  claim  to  millions  instead 
of  thousands,  and  hold  the  land  claimed  and  get  the  use  of  it  until  their  claim  ia 
finally  disposed  of^usually  by  rejecting  the  greater  part  of  it.  Other  such  claims 
are  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,  some  vague  expression  by  some  old  Mexican 
of  a  desire  to  own  a  little  patch  of  ground  for  a  home  which  was  never  followed 
by  any  action  by  the  Mexican  Q-overnment,  being  the  only  foundation.  Many 
millions  of  acres  of  land  are  thus  withheld  from  settlement  under  these  false  or 
fraudulent  claims. 

The  Democratic  Commissioner  of  the  Land  OfiSce  took  cognizance  of 
these  abuses  at  once,  and  the  result  has  been  the  rejection  of  one  claim — 
the  Gerracio  Nolan  grant  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  restoration  to  settlement  of 
576,000  acres,  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Recom- 
mendations have  been  made  by  the  General  Land  Office  to  the  Department  and  to 
Congress,  asking  for  action  looking  to  the  recovery  of  635,355  acres,  improperly 
patented  under  private  laud  claims,  the  lesurvey  of  claims  which  would  restore  to 
the  public  domain  639,500  acres,  and  the  rejection  of  claims  covering  4,738,480.15 
acres. 

rRAUDDLBBTT  SUByBYS. 

A  rich  field  for  fraudulent  work  was  found  in  the  official  surveys.  The  survey 
of  the  public  lands  is  made  under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Surveyors-General 
of  the  various  States  and  Territories  with  deputy  surveyors,  the  persons  doing 
the  actual  work  being  paid  on  their  accounts  being  adjusted  in  the  General  Land 
Office. 

Prior  to  the  present  administration,  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  these  deputies  on 
their  own  reports  that  their  work  had  been  correctly  and  fully  done.  Great  laxity 
in  enforcing  these  contracts  was  practiced.    Parties  who  had  contracted  to  survey 

"•Since  this  Chapter  was  prepared  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Interior  has  decided  the  above 
case.    It  Is  treated  in  full  in  Chapter  XVIII,  under  the  title  "  Guilford  Miller's  Farm." 
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entire  townships  were  permitted  to  survey  tlie  easiest  parts  thereof,  were  paid  for 
the  same,  and  then  the  same  or  other  parties  were  employed  to  complete  the  surveys 
at  a  much  higher  rate.  Imperfect  woik  was  paid  for  and  the  men  who  had  failed  to 
perform  their  contracts  were,  in  many  instances,  actually  paid  for  retracing  the 
same  work  they  had  failed  to  do  properly  in  the  first  instance.  Many  surveys 
claimed  to  be  complete  were  paid  for  when,  in  fact,  very  few  lines  had  been  run  at 
all,  the  field  notes  and  plats  being  made  up  from  imagination. 

The  law  expressly  provides  that  the  actual  work  must  be  done  by  the  deputy,  but, 
in  flagrant  violation  thereof,  parties  were  allowed  to  contract  for  the  survey  of  many 
townships  at  a  time  and  to  sub  let  the  work  to  others.  Most  of  these  abuses  grew 
•out  of  the  fact  that  no  examination  of  surveys  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Soon  after  Commissioner  Sparks  assumed  control  of  the  Land  Office  he 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  examination  of  surveys 
by  special  agents  of  the  Office  before  they  were  paid  for,  and  appropriations  have 
been  made  therefor  since  then.    The  result  has  been  most  salutory. 

Many  fraudulent  surveys  were  detecttd  and  rejected, and  contracts  entered  into 
tinder  the  present  administration  are  more  faithfully  executed  because  the  con- 
tractors know  that  their  work  will  be  carefully  inspected  in  the  interest  of  the 
■Government. 

Worse  than  the  foregoing,  however,  were  the  actual  frauds  committed  on  the 
•Goverment  in  which,  in  many  instances,  the  Surveyors-General  or  their  deputies 
were  active  participants.  We  do  not  have  room  to  notice  all  the  instances  of  this 
kind,  and  will  mention  the  following  as  a  sample : 

THE   BENSON  PKATID. 

The  "  special  deposit  system,"  originated  through  section  10  of  "  An  act  to  re- 
■duce  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,"  which  was  approved 
May  30, 18C3.  Originally  enacted  to  allow  and  authorize  surveys,  without  CQst  to 
tJie  United  States,  where  settlers  desired  surveys  in  advance  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations for  surveys,  the  act  of  .July  1,  1864,  first  made  the  deposits  available  as 
appropriations  for  the  surveying  service,  which  last  act  amended  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1871,  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  special  deposits  in  part  payment  for 
the  depositor's  land. 

Under  daie  of  April  6, 1881,  the  General  Land  Office  issued  a  circular  in  which 
all  previous  instructions,  regulating  special  deposits  to  aelual  settlers  only,  were 
revoked.  In  said  circular  the  words  of  the  original  act,  "  the  settlers,"  were 
■omitted,  and  in  lieu  thereof  were  submitted  "  any  party  who  desires  a  survey,"  or 
"  applicants."  Under  said  instructions  it  was  only  necessary  that  a  "  desire  "  for 
surveys  should  be  expressed  by  applicants,  and  required  deposits  were  made  to  ex- 
tend surveying  operations  over  the  public  lands,  not  reserved  or  mineral. 

This  was  followed  by  the  organization,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  of  a  "  syndi- 
cate," under  the  special  direction  and  superintendence  of  John  A.  Benson,  a  former 
contracting  deputy  surveyor,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  certain  banks.  This 
syndicate  undertook  and  succeeded  in  controlling  all  special  deposit  contracts, 
principally  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  with  extensions  into  New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  &c.  The  banks  supplied  the  money  requisite  for  special  deposits,  the  respec- 
tive agents  of  the  syndicate  perfected  the  award  of  contracts  at  the  offices  of  the 
several  surveyors-general,  and  the  contracting  deputies  executed  "power  of  attor- 
ney" to  the  banks  for  any  and  all  moneys  payable  under  each  contract. 
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In  January,  1882,  the  General  Land  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  issued  a  regular  form  of  "  settler's  application  for  survey  under 
section  3401,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States."  This  form  "  developed  "^ 
the  "  system"  with  wonderful  facility,  and  contributed,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  the- 
success  of  those  who  had  conspired  to  defraud  the  Government. 

Every  employe  in  the  service  of  the  "  syndicato  "  who  could  write  his  nam& 
legibly  was  employed  to  "  fill  up  "  the  blank  forms,  while  other  employes,  who  had 
been  duly  commissioned  and  provided  with  seals  as  "  Notaries  Public  "  and  ''  U.  S. 
Commissioners,"  supplied  the  requisite  jurats  and  seals  to  each  completed  applica- 
tion. Blank  forms  of  applications  were  also  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the- 
localities  where  "  skeleton  surveys  "  were  contemplated,  and  any  and  aU  possible 
settlers,  herders  or  temporary  occupants  on  the  lands  were  induced  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  blank  forms. 

Blank  forms  of  contracts  for  public  surveys  throughout  the  surveying  district 
of  California  were  also  signed  in  blank  by  wholesale,  the  chainmen,  and  o'-her 
field  assistants  connected  with  the  several  surveying  parties  furnishing  the 
requisite  "  dummy."  In  addition  to  forms  of  contract,  bond,  oath,  preliminary  and 
final  oaths  of  assistants  and  contracting  deputies  which  were  duly  signed  in  blank 
forms  of  "  powers  of  attorney  "  from  the  "  dummy"  contractor  to  specified  banks, 
were  also  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  the  latter  paper  being  invaluable  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  payments  under  the  special  contract.  Bonds  to- 
secure  contracts  having  first  been  signed  in  blank  by  the  "  dummy "  as 
principal,  were  subsequently  filled  out  in  pencil,  sums  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  $50,000,  convenient  and  subservient  "  bondsmen ''  contributing  their  signatures 
to  the  bond  as  sureties  and  to  the  requisite  affidavits  as  to  assets. 

Sworn  testimony  before  the  Grand  July  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  developed  the  fact  that  several  surveying  parties, 
in  the  employ  of  the  San  Francisco  Syndicate,  were  engaged  in  the  ostensible 
work  of  executing  surveys  and  "  reconnoitering "  the  unsurveyed  lands 
in  that  State.  These  "  reconnoisances "  were  for  a  two-fold  purpose ;. 
one  being  to  obtain  the  principal  topography  of  the  lands  and  to  "set 
corners "  here  and  there,  principally  along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  settlers 
might  possibly  locate ;  which  information  could  be  embodied  in  the  "  true  field 
notes,''  to  be  subsequently  prepared  at  the  "  general  office"  in  San  Francisco  under 
future  contracts.  The  other  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  lands, 
whether  or  not  they  were  valuable  as  agricultural  or  mineral,  and  whether  the 
same  was  desirable  for  ranch  or  mining  purposes,  the  title  thereto  to  be  thereafter 
acquired  in  the  " land "  interest  of  the  syndicate.  When  "corners"  could  be  set 
without  much  labor  they  were  accordingly  located,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  ex- 
isting surveying  regulations  or  the  manual  of  surveying  instructions. 

METHOD   OF  WORKING   FRAUDULENT   SUKVKTS. 

In  lieu  of  a  surveyor's  chain,  the  lines  were  "  paced  ofl'"  by  the  assistants,  and 
slender  twigs  of  wood  or  similar  material  used  to  indicate  the  "  corners."  No  at- 
tempts were  made  to  establish  "  corners"  on  rough  or  mountainous  lands,  or  where 
the  lands  were  covered  with  the  thick  growth  of  "chaparral."  No  examinations  in 
the  field  on  behalf  of  the  government  were  made  of  these  surveys,  so  that  the  con- 
spirators were  in  no  danger  of  immediate  discovery. 
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The  amount  deposited  in  1879  was  1137,365.67 ;  in  1880,  $941,741.43;  in  1881, 
$1,749,547.54;  in  1888,  $3,184,175.44;  in  1883,  $487,949.73.  The  sudden  decline  in 
1888  was  owing  to  an  amendment  adopted  by  Congress  August  7, 1883,  to  existing 
laws  which  restricted  to  the  land  districts  embracing  the  township  surveyed,  the 
use  of  the  triplicate  certificate  of  deposit  in  payment  for  lands.  Pending  legislation 
on  the  matter  of  special  deposits,  the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that, 
from  July  1  to  August  7, 1883,  the  number  and  liabilities  of  special  deposit  contracts 
for  public  surveys  far  exceeded  those  of  any  prior  period  of  equal  length. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  the  operations  of  the  syndi- 
cate were  not  confined  to  California,  but  extended  into  the  States  of  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon and  Colorado,  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Montana, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  In  the  States  and  Territeries  of  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Washington,  contiguous  to  the  base  of  operations  at  San  FranciscOj 
the  traveling  corps  of  surveyors  and  assistants  were  dispatched  to  do  such  work  in 
the  field  as  was  deemed  absolutely  indispensable,  as  explained  by  the  assistants  ii> 
their  affidavits.  In  the  distant  surveying  districts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New- 
Mexico,  etc.,  the  services  of  resident  and  "  reliable"  parties  were  secured.  Edward 
P.  Stahble,  of  Wyoming,  for  example,  whose  original  special  deposit  contract  of 
$6,000  was  floated,  continued,  and  extended  to  $130,000.  In  New  Mexico  the  arid 
region  known  as  "  The  Staked  Plains,"  where  water  for  man  and  beast  has  to  be 
transported  from  a  great  distance,  was  all  apparently  surveyed  and  surveys  paid  for. 

When  the  present  administration  assumed  control  of  public  land  aff'airs  the 
matter  of  sp«cial  deposits  and  public  surveys  thereunder  was  promptly  investi- 
gated. 

With  the  view  of  securing  positive  ezidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  alleged' 
Syndicate,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  California,  a  trusted  Special  Agent 
was  detailed  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  stated.  With  consummate  skill  was  the- 
inquiry  made,  and  the  "  scent "  being  finally  secured  through  the  voluntary  admis- 
sion of  a  trusted  ally  of  the  Syndicate,  the  investigation  was  rigorously  prose- 
cuted. 

In  March,  1887,  the  grand  jury  convened  and  the  matters  relating  to  the  Benson 
conspiracy  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Special  Agent  was  presented  for  their 
consideration.  The  grand  jury  entered  vigorously  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  several  witnesses,  all  of  whom  are  on  record  as  United  States  Deputy 
Surveyors,  were  duly  examined.  In  April,  1887,  the  grand  jury  found  83  indict- 
ments for  perjury  and  8  for  conspiracy  against  John  A.  Benson,  George  H.  Perrin 
and  James  R.  Glover,  with  their  assistants,  associates,  etc.  These  suits  are  now 
pending  in  the  Federal  courts  in  California. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  operations  of  the  California  Surveying  Syndi- 
cate for  controlling  the  public  land  surveys  have  not  only  been  exposed,  but  com- 
pletely broken  up.  Thousands  of  dollars,  which  were  originally  deposited  through- 
out the  land  States  and  Territories  in  connection  with  the  Syndicate  system  of  con- 
tracts, yet  remain  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  "  Special  De- 
posit fund,"  but  utterly  valueless  to  the  banking  parties  of  the  late  Syndicate. 

The  "  Powning"  frauds  in  Nevada  are  now  awaiting  action  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  the  administration  in  so  promptly  unearthing  these- 
frauds  has  been  to  give  the  public  honest  surveys  by  which  settlers  may  be  pro- 
tected in  their  improvements. 
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OTHBB  BESTORATIONS. 

Since  March  4, 1885,  up  to  May  12, 1888,  a  period  of  a  little  over  three  years,  by 
the  cancellation  of  illegal,  fraudulent  and  forfeited  entries,  there  had  been  restored 
to  the  public  domain  23,869,429.74  acres,  while  unlawful  enclosures  (to  be  hereafter 
mentioned)  were  removed  from  3,591,179  acres,  by  the  action  of  the  General  Land 
•Office,  making  a  total  of  27,460,608.74  acres  restored  by  the  action  of  the  Land 
Office  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

During  the  same  period  invalid  State  selections  were  cancelled,  including  inter- 
nal improvement,  swamp  land,  school  selections,  &c.,  restoring  to  the  public  domain 
968,747.52  acres. 

The  total  actual  reitorationa  of  land  to  the  public  domain  since  March  4, 1885,  reached 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  80,690,730.59  acres. 

In  addition  to  this  there  have  been  recommended  for  restoration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  by  acts  forfeiting 
unearned  railroad  grants, rejections  of  private  land  claims,  &c.,  65,030,538.33  acres, 
or  a  grand  total  of  145,711.258.93  acres,  actually  restored  and  in  process  of  restora- 
'tion. 
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LANDS  RESTORED   TO   PUBLIC   DOMAIN. 


Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  land  actually  restored  to  the  public  domain, 
and  of  land  recommended  for  recovery  by  the  action  of  the  General  Land  OflSce,. 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  March  4, 1885,  to  May  13, 1888  : 


Lands  Actually  Restored  to  the  Public  Domain. 

Lands  in  granted  railroad  limits  restored 

Forfeitures  of  railroad  grants  under  acts  of  Congress. 

Railroad  indemnity  lands  restored 

Priyate  land  claims— withdrawn  lands  restored 

Entries  under  pre-emption,  horiiestead,  timber  cul- 
ture, desert,  mineral  and  timber  land  laws  canceled 
in  regular  course  of  examination  and  proceedings 
in  General  Land  Office  for  abandonment,  illegality 
and  other  causes 

Invalid  State  selections  (internal  improvements  and 
swamij) 


Total   actually  restored   to   the  publtc  domain  and 
opened  to  entry  and  settlement 


Recovery  op  Lands  Recommended. 
Land  Within  Raikoad  Gfrants  Recommended  for 


Eecovery  of  land  recommended  and  pending  for  re- 
view of  Secretary 

Eecovery  of  land  recommended  and  pending  on  ap- 
peal before  the  Secretary 

Suits  recommended  for  the  recovery  of  land 

Eailroad  forfeitures  under  bills  now  before  Congress. 

Private  land  claims :    Recommendations  to  Congress 

to  reject   claims  heretofore 

favorably  reported 

Rcsurveys    ordered    reducing 

areas  of  claims 

Suits  recommended  to  vacate 
patents 


Lands  forfeited  in  Oregon  and  recommended  for  recov- 
ery under  grant  for  military  wagon  roads 


Grand  total  actually  restored  to  the  public  domain 
and  recommended  for  recovei'y 


Acreage. 


Aares. 

2,108,417.33 

28,353,347.00 

21,32:^,600.00 

576,000.00 


37,460,608.74 
698,747.53 


13,300.00 

1,.500,000.00 

818,687.18 

*54, 323,996.00 


4,733,480.15 
639,500.00 
635,365.00 


Total  Avebagb 
Restored. 


Acres. 


80,690,720.59' 


63,652,218.33 
2,368,330.00 


145,711,358.93 


SWAMP  LAND   INDEMNITY   CLAIMS. 

Ab  it  early  appeared ,  after  the  passage  of  the  swamp  land  grant  act,  that  the  United 
States  was  parting  with  the  title  to  a  great  deal  of  land  which  would  be  embraced 
in  said  act,  and  that  no  title  could  inure  to  the  States  for  such  lands  as  had  been 
previously  appropriated,  Congress  by  various  acts  up  to  and  including  March  5^ 


•Under  the  bill  which  recently  passed  the  8enate  the  quantity  of  land  forfeited  will 
equal  5,637,438  acres,  but  the  aggregate  quantity  forfeited  under  the  bills  of  the  two 
Houses,  If  adopted,  will  equal  54,383,996  acres,  as  above. 
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1857,  provided  indemnity  for  tlie  States  in  the  shape  of  cash  or  scrip,  upon  the  filing 
by  the  agents  of  the  State  of  lists  of  lands  claimed  to  be  swamp  which  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  between  September  28, 1850,  and  March  3, 1857.  In 
some  cases  it  appears  from  the  records  that  the  agent  makes  out  from  the  tract 
books  of  the  General  Land  Office,  a  list  of  all  the  lands  sold  by  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  whether  they  were  swamp  or  dry  lands,  and.then  procures  the 
affidavits  of  two  witnesses  stating  that  all  such  lands  were  swamp  and  overflowed. 
Such  lists  are  filed  by  the  agent  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  indemnity  is 
asked  for  the  various  tracts  contained  therein.        _  . 

Upon  receipt  of  these  lists  the  Swamp  Land  Division  proceeds  to  make  an 
examination  of  each  tract,  eliminating  therefrom  (in  those  States  where  there  are  no 
lands  upon  which  to  locate  indemnity  certificates)  all  lands  that  were  sold  and  paid 
for  with  warrants,  as  well  as  those  tracts  which  were  erroneously  inserted  in  the 
agent's  list,  and  which  were  sold  either  before  September  28, 1850,  or  after  March 
S,  1857. 

After  the  new  commissioner  had  been  in  office  a  short  time,  and  after  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  indemnity  allowances,  he,  believing  that  the  claims  as  pre- 
sented were  mostly  fraudulent  in  character,  determined  to  submit  all  claims  for 
indemnity  which  were  pending,  to  a  re-examination  to  be  made  by  agents  appointed 
under  this  administration.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  by  State  Agent 
Isaac  R.  Hitt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  case  of  Hardin  county, 
Iowa,  Secretary  Lamar  held  that  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  had 
the  right  to  order  a  re-examination  to  be  made  if  the  proof  on  hand  was  not  satis- 
factory to  him. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  of  the  commissioner,  we  may  take  the  State  of  Illi- 
mois  simply  as  an  illustration.  The  swamp  lands  in  that  State  as  in  some  others 
-were  granted  by  the  State  to  the  several  counties  in  which  they  lie.  The  counties 
employ  agents  to  list  the  lands  and  procure  title  to  them  or  indemnity  for  such  as 
are  sold — which  is  the  case  with  about  all  the  land  in  Illinois.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  number  of  acres  for  which  indemnity  was  claimed  by  counties 
under  the  former  administration,  beginning  with  1883,  and  the  amount  reported  as 
^warnp  by  the  Government  agents,  and  the  same  facts  within  the  three  years  of  this 
administration : 


Administration. 


NO.  ACRES. 
CLAIMED. 


NO  ACRES 

REPORTED 

SWAMP. 


PER  CENT. 
ALLOWED. 


Republican . 
Democratic. 


806,310 
1,109,300! 


345,119: 
96,447i 


43.6 
8.1 


This  is  presented  as  an  illustration  of  the  reckless,  almost  criminal  negligence 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  government  in  former  times  and  of  the  great 
improvements  under  Democratic  control. 

Thus  during  the  time  that  the  Republican  party  was  in  power,  from  1861  to 
1875,  when  a  Democratic  Congress  stopped  the  process,  more  than  185,000,000  acres 
of  lands  were  granted  directly  to  railroad  corporations,  being  almost  as  much  land 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union. 

The  magnitude  of  these  figures  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  when  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  areas  of  States  and  Territories,  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
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■with  the  acreage  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  a  few  of  which  are  given 
here,  together  with  their  population,  by  the  latest  census  returns : 

AKKA  AND  POPnuATION  OF  LBADINO  COUNTRIES. 

Area  in  Acres.      Population. 

Austria-Hungary 143,889,810  .35,904,435 

France ./ 129,816,000  36,905,788 

Oermany '. 135,738,246  42,727,360 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 77,587,200  31,628,338 

Italy 72,112,280  28,801,154 

Japan 100,226,560  33,623,319 

Spain 116,966,120  18,222,814 

Switzerland 9,749,120  2,759,854 

Instead,  therefore,  of  saving  this  vast  area  of  land  for  actual  settlers  upon  which 
millions  of  people  yet  unborn  might  have  made  happy  homes,  it  was  granted  in  the 
most  reckless  way  to  corporations  to  fall  naturally  in  lar^e  tracts  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  small  number  of  owners.  It  remained  for  branches  of  Congress,  Demo- 
cratic in  their  majority,  to  declare  forfeited  more  than  eighty  million  acres  of  these 
grants— enough  under  the  policy  of  the  present  administration,  to  give  farms  of  160 
acres  each  to  504,317  families,  or  more  than  two  millions  of  people. 


AREAS  OP   STATES  AND   TEBRITORIES. 


The  following  statement  showing  the  areas  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
■square  miles  and  acres  has  been  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  comparison : 


Names.  Sq.  Miles. 

A.labama 51,540 

Arizona 113.920 

Arkansas 53,045 

California 155,980 

Colorado 103,645 

Connecticut    4,845 

Dakota 147,700 

Delaware 1,960 

District  of  Columbia'  60 

Florida 54,240 

Georgia '  58,980 

Idaho 84,200 

Illinois 56,000 

Indiana :  35,910 

Indian  Territory....!  64  090 

Iowa 55,475 

Kansas i  81,700 

Kentucky '  40,000 

Xiouisiana ,  45,420 

Maine ;  29,895 

Maryland I  9,860 

-MassacliUBetts 8,040 

Michigan 57,430 

Minnesota |  79,205 

Mississippi 46,340 


Acres.  |i            Names. 

^32,986,800     Miiioun TTT^ 

72,268,800     Montana 

33,948.800     Nebraska 

99,827,200     Nevada 

66,332,800  New  Hampshirp.... 

3,100,800     New.Ierser 

94,.528,000     New  Mexico 

1,254  400     New  York 

38,400     North  Carolina 

34.713,600     Ohio 

37,747,t00     Oregon 

54,745,600     Pennsylvania 

35,840,000     Ehode  Island 

22,982,400    ■  South  Carolina 

41,017.600     TennesBee 

35,501,000     Texas 

.52,288.000    ;Utah 

25.600,000     Vermont 

29.668.800    jVirglnla 

19,132,800  iWashington  Terr'y 

5,310,400    |,  West  Virginia 

5,145,600     Wisoonsin 

36,755,200    iWyomlng 

.50,691,200    I  Unorganized 

29,657,800    ll  


Sq.  Miles. 

^68,735' 
145,310 
76,185 
109,740 

9,005 

7,455 
122,460 
47,620 
48,.580 
40,760 
94,560 
44,980 

1,085 

30,170 

41,750 

262,290 

82,160 

9,135 
40,125 
66,880 
24,645 
54,450 
97,575 

5,740 


Acres. 

^43jro,400^ 
02,998,400 
48,758,400 
70,233,600 

5,783,200 

4,771,200 
78,374,400 
30,476,400 
31,091,200 
28,086,400 
60,518,400 
28,690,400 
694,400 
19,308,800 
26,720,000 
167,865,800 
52,582,400 

5,876,400 
25,880,000 
42,903,200 
15,772,800 
34,848,000 
62,448,000 

3,673,600 


UNLAWFUL  BNCLOSUBKS. 

An  evil  of  great  magnitude  which  confronted  the  public  land  ofiBcials  on  their 
coming  into  power  was  found  in  the  unlawful  enclosure  with  fences  of  vast  bodies 
X)f  the  public  domain  by  great  organized  syndicates  of  cattle  men  who  defied  the 
law  and  forcibly  repelled  home-seekers  from  settling  on  lands  within  the  enclosures 
or  adjacent  thereto.    Commissioner  Sparks,  ably  backed  by  Secretary  Lamar,  set  to 
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work,  at  once,  to  remedy  this  evil,  if  possible.  The  result  of  their  action  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  land  office  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  465  inclosures  aggregating  nearly  7,000,000  acres  havfr 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office. 

"Proceedings  have  been  instituted  to  compel  removal  in  133  cases,  aggregating- 
3,275  443  acres,  and  165  cases  aggregating  3,394,766  acres.  The  special  agents  report 
that  the  fences  were  removed  or  were  being  removed  when  last  examined. 

"  The  practice  of  controlling  the  public  land  by  fencing  has  been  very  largely 
broken  up,  and  the  larger  inclosures  have  either  been  removed  or  suits  to  compel 
removal  are  now  pending  in  the  courts.  " 

Since  June  30, 1887,  the  work  has  been  going  on  so  that  up  to  date,  fully 
6,000,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  settlement  by  the  removal  of  these  inclosures, 
although  the  lands  covered  thereby  cannot  be,  technically,  said  to  have  been 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  being  Illegal,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  entry.  Practically,  however,  would-be 
settlers  were  much  more  eflfectually  excluded  from  these  lands  than  they  would  have 
been  by  prior  settlers. 

TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  unlawful  inclosures,  the  Special  Agents  of  the  General  Land 
Office  have  done  good  work  in  preventing  depredations  on  the  timber  lands  of  the- 
government,  and,  where  depredations  have  actually  been  cocnmitted,  in  bringing 
prompt  action  in  the  courts  to  recover  damages  therefor,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  obtained  from  the  General  Land  Office : 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  ACTUAL  BESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  SPECIAL  SERVICE  DIVISIOIT 
OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND   OFFICE  FROM   MARCH  4,  1885,  TO  APRIL  30,  1888. 

Legal  proceedings  recommended  for  timber  trespass : 

Civil. 

M'ch  4, 1885,  to  June  30, 1885 41 

July   1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1886 275 

July  1, 1886,  to  June  30,  1887 333 

July   1, 1887,  to  April  30, 1888 373 

Total 910 

Amount  recovered  on  account  of  timber  trespass : 

March  4, 1885,  to  June  30, 1885,  estimated $30,000.00- 

J  uly     1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1886,  from  official  records 101,086.44 

July     1, 1886,  to  Juno  30, 1887,  from  official  records 128,642.09 

July     1, 1887,  to  April 30, 1888,  from  official  records 49,946.83- 

July     1, 1887,  to  April  30, 1888,  estimated  amount  recovered  not  yet  re- 
ported    90,000.00 


Am't  Involved. 

Criminal. 

$     215,147.83 

61 

5,774,273.84 

679 

3,083.236.73 

493 

3,011,306.73 

579 

$11,083,864.11 

1,812 

Total  amount  recovered $399,675.36 


Civil  suits  pending  June  30, 1887 .333— involving  $6,907,820.55 

Criminal  suits  pending  June  30, 1887 436 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Attorneys'  reports  to  the  Land  Office.- 
A  statement  of  suits  pending  to  a  later  date  (except  almost  entirely  by  estimate)  can  be- 
made,  as  but  few  of  the  United  States  Attorneys'  reports  have  been  received  for  any 
portion  of  this  fiscal  year. 
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LAND   OFFICE   POLICY. 

Mr.  Stockslager,  now  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflBce,  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  March  3, 1835,  reviewed  the  policy  of  the  two  parties  on  the  question  of 
the  public  lands  in  an  exhaustive  speech,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  that  this  question 
has  loomed  up  until  it  is  considered  one  of  transcendent  importance.  As  far  back  as  1849 
it  was  a  prominent  question  in  American  politics.  In  that  year,  on  the  24th  day  of 
December,  the  first  homestead  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1850,  by 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  continued,  and  such  measures  were 
supported  by  such  able  and  distinguished  legislators  as  Douglas,  Pendleton,  Holman 
and  Coz.  r, 

"  When  the  Republican  party  met  in  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  1860  and 
put  forth  Its  platform,  conspicuous  among  its  principles  therein  enunciated  was  the 
following : 

" '  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands  held 
by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  homestead  policy  which  regards  the 
settlers  as  paupers  or  supplicants  for  public  bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which  has  already  passed 
the  House.' 

"  Thus  recognizing  the  bill  passed  by  the  Democrats  in  the  House  as  the  correct 
principle  upon  the  subject  of  public  lands. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  country  that  the  Bepubllcan  party  was 
successful  in  that  campaign,  electing  its  President  and  securing  control  of  Congress. 
It  carried  out  its  pledge  to  the  people  by  the  enactment  of  a  homestead  law.  This  was 
a  beneficent  law,  and  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  if  it  had  been  carried  out  in  good  faith 
and  the  principles  ooniained  in  it  applied  for  all  time  to  our  public  domain,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  measures  ever  enacted  ,by  a  legis- 
lative assembly  on  earth. 

"But  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  violation  of  their  pledges  to  the  people 
and  in  betrayal  of  a  high  trust,  began  a  reckless  and  wholesale  system  of  giving  away  the 
public  lands  that  before  had  never  been  dreamed  of.  The  American  people  were  amazed 
when  they  learned  that  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  juit  forty-one  days  after  the  home- 
stead law  was  approved,  the  same  Congress  granted  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroads  a  magnificent  belt  of  land  forty  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  Missouri 
Biver  to  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

"  Thus  the  homestead  law  was  violated,  disregarded,  and  set  aside,  and  a  most  gigantic 
system  of  reckless  squandering  of  the  lands  inaugurated.  This  was  an  entire  change  in 
ourland  system,  both  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  and  of  the  amounts 
to  be  given.  Before  that  date  not  a  single  acre  of  the  public  domain  was  ever  granted  to 
a  railroad  or  other  corporation.  Donations  of  the  public  lands  had  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  the  States,  aggregating  in  all  31,600,846  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  being  disposed  of 
by  the  States  in  aid  of  education,  for  military  roads,  for  internal  improvements,  and  for 
railroads.    But  the  grants  were  all  to  the  States. 

"  The  first  grant  to  a  State  for  railroad  purposes  was  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  1850, 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  was  of  the  even  sections,  six  sections  in  width  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  That  State  in  making  the  grant  to  the  railroad  wisely  reserved  to 
herself  seven  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  this  road,  from  which  she  is  now  deriving 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars  annually,  and  which  will  for  all  time  to  come  contribute 
largely  to  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  the  State  Government.  The  grants  which  fol- 
lowed, up  to  1863,  were  restricted  to  actual  settlers  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each 
at  ?2.50  per  acre. 

"  Let  us  see  what  the  effect  of  this  ominously  wrong  system  has  been  upon  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country. 
15 
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"  The  following  table  exhitits  the  number  of  farms  of  different  size3  held  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories  in  1870  and  1880  respectiTely: 

N0MBEB  OF  Farms  in  the  United  States  in  the  Census  Yeaes  1870  and  1880. 


Under  three  acres 

Three  to  ten  acres 

Ten  to  twenty  acres  .  •  • 
Twenty  to  fifty  acres. 


Total  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  farms  in  ten  years. 


Fifty  to  one  hundred  acres 

One  hundred  to  five  hundred  acres 

Five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres 

From  one  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  up. . 


1880. 


1870. 


i,3b2 
134,889 
254,749 
781,474 


1,032,910 

1,695,983 

75,972 

28,578 


6,875 
172,021 
294,607 
847,614 


754  221 

565,054 

15,875 

3,720 


Total  number  of  farms 4,008,907    2,659,985 

Total  increase  in  the  number  of  large  farms  in  ten  years! 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


2,.523 
32,132 
89,858 
'66,140 


140,653 


278,689 

130,929 

60,099 

24,858 

1,348,922 

494,566 


"  We  have  not  only  made  great  land  monopolists  of  corporations,  but  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  are  gradually  absorbing  vast  tracts  of  our  best  land,  until  we  find  that  already 
It  is  little  trouble  to  set  out  a  list  of  owners  of  an  aggregate  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  acres  in  tracts  ranging  from  5,000  to  5,000,000  each.  I  append  a  list  of  a  few  of  such  alien 
holders.  I  doubt  not  that  careful  examination  of  the  subject  would  develop  a  list  much 
more  extensive  than  the  one  given  below : 

An  English  syndicate.  No.  3,  in  Texas 3,000,000 

The  Hollant  Company,  New  Mexico 4,500,000 

Sir  Edward  Reid,  and  a  syndicate,  in  Florida 2,000,000 

English  syndicate  in  Mississippi 1,000,000 

Marquis  of  Tweedale 1,750,000 

Phillips,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London 1,300,000 

German  syndicate 1,100,000 

Anglo-American  syndicate,  Mr.  Rogers,  president,  London 750,000 

Bryan  H.  Evans,  of  London,  in  Mississippi 700,000 

Duke  ol  Sutherland 425,000 

British  Laud  Company,  in  Kansas 320,000 

William  Walley,  M.  P.,  Peterboro,  England 310,000 

Missouri  Land  Company,  Edinburgh,  Scotland .' 300,000 

Robert  Tennant,  of  London 230  000 

Dundee  Land  Company,  Scotland 247000 

Lord  Dundore 130,000 

Benjamin  iJewgas,  Liverpool jOO  000 

Lord  Houghton,  in  Florida 60,000 

Lord  Dunravin,  in  Colorado 60.000 

English  Land  Company,  in  Florida 50  000 

English  Land  Company,  in  Arkansas 50^000 

Albert  Peel,  M.  P.,  Leicestershire,  England 10  000 

Sir  J.  M.  Ray,  Yorkshire,  England 5000 

Alexander  Grant,  of  London,  in  Kansas 35  00O 

English  syndicate  (represented  by  Close  Bros.),  Wisconsin 110  000 

M.  Ellerhauser,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  West  Virginia 600000 

A  Scotch  Syndicate, in  Florida 50000 

Missouri  Land  Company,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland 165000 

Total 20,747,000 

"  With  all  the  curses  which  we  have  heard  heaped  upon  the  land  system  of  England  and 
the  land  monopoly  of  England  and  Wales,  It  is  no  comparison  to  our  own.  The  great  land- 
holders of  England  are  mere  "  pygmies  "  when  compared  with  our  "  giants."    In  a  recent 
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%TOrk  entitled  "  Land  and  Labor  In  the  TTnlted  States,"  by  William  C.  Moody,  the  author,  at 
page  88  of  hla  book,  gives  the  following  as  the  size  of  English  land  holding : 

" '  The  toUowlng  is  a  list  of  the  whole  number  of  land-owners  In  England  and  Wales  who 
are  possessed  of  50,000  and  more  acres  of  land  each,  and  the  actual  amount  of  their  holding, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  but  three  who  own  more  than  100,000  acres  each,  and 
no  one  has  an  estate  that  reaches  200,000  acres : 

Size  of  English  Land  Holcinos. 
Names  of  owners.  Acres. 

Marquis  of  Allesbury 55,051 

Duke  of  Beaufort 51,085 

Duke  of  Bedford 87,507 

Earl  of  Brownlow 57,799 

Earl  of  Carlisle 78,540 

Earl  of  Cawdor 51,538 

Duke  of  Cleveland 106,650 

Earl  of  Derby 56,598 

Duke  of  Devonshire 148,639 

Lord  Looonfleld 66,101 

Lord  Londesborough 52,655 

Lord  Lonsdale 67,950 

Duke  of  Northumberland 191,180 

Duke  of  Portland 55,259 

Earl  of  Powis 70,039 

Lady  Willoughby 59,912 

Sir  W.  W.  Winn 91,032 

Earl  of  Yarborough 55,370 


THE  RECOBD  OF  THE  DEUOCRATIC  PARTY. 

"  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  ns  look  at  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  subject, 
I  have  already  shown  that  the  first  homestead  bill  ever  Introduced  in  this  House  was  intro- 
duced by  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  and  the  first  biU  ever  introduced  in  the  Senate  was  by  An- 
drew Johnson,  both  of  whom  were  at  the  tlmg  leaders  in  the  DemDcratic  party.  I  have 
also  seen  that  the  Damoeratio  party  passed  through  this  House  the  first  homestead  bill 
which  was  ever  passed  in  it.  I  have  also  seen  that  the  Democratic  party,  during  the  nearly 
sixty  years  of  its  power  in  government,  never  granted  an  acre  of  the  public  lands  to  a  cor- 
poration. Hence,  when  that  party  surrendered  power  March  4, 1861,  it  did  so  with  a  home- 
stead bill  pasjed  the  previous  Congress  and  oar  mignifloent  public  domain  carefully  hus- 
banded. 

"  The  uniform  policy  of  that  party  hag  been  to  acquire  and  husband  the  public  lands 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  Government  and  the  people.  The  people  having  decided,  at  the  last 
election,  that  the  Republican  party  was  unworthy  and  elected  a  large  majority  of  Demo- 
crats to  this  body,  it  became  the  duty  of  that  party  to  respond  to  the  voice  of  the  people  and  . 
restore  to  the  pablio  domain  such  of  the  pub  io  lands  aa  were  not  earned  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  forfeiture  of  the  Government,  to  attempt,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  right  the 
great  wrong  done  them  by  the  Hepublican  party  in  violation  of  its  pledges,  and  which  it  re- 
fused to  right  i  n  the  last  Congress.  How  well  that  party  has  adhered  to  its  antecedents  and 
kept  faith  with  the  people,  a  glance  at  our  calendar  will  show." 

THE   PEBALTA  CLAIM. 

This  pretended  claim  is  located  in  Southern  Arizona.  It  is  based  upon  an 
alleged  grant  by  Mexico  to  one  Michael  Peralta  in  17.J8,  although  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  assert  any  such  claim  until  about  five  years  ago.  The  claim  is  now 
engineered  by  a  powerful  combination  of  capitalists.  It  covers  some  4,000,000  acres 
of  the  best  lands  in  Arizona,  a  tract  larger  than  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut  and 
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Rhode  Island  and  almost  as  large  as  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey.  Although  no 
record  evidence  of  any  such  grant  can  be  found  either  in  Spain  or  Mexico,  certain 
papers  have  been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the-  Surveyor-General  of  Arizona  upon 
■which  a  colorable  claim  is  based.  The  Department  refused  to  recognize  the  claim- 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  claimants  standing  by  ordering  a  prelimary 
survey  to  be  made  of  the  lands  claimed. 

The  effect  of  such  an  order  would  have  been  to  withdraw  the  lands  involved 
from  entry  and  to  give  the  claimants  the  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  the 
tract,  whereupon  they  would  begin  a  system  of  forcing  those  who  have  settled  upon 
and  improved  portions  of  the  land,  built  towns  thereon,  opened  mines,  &c.,  to 
"  compromise"  with  the  claimants  by  buying  up  their  supposed  rights  in  the  land- 
The  Land  Office  steadfastly  refused  to  depart  from  the  position  taken  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  on  the  date  above  mentioned,  by  official  decision,  refused  to  direct 
the  Surveyor- General  to  make  the  survey,  thus  establishing  an  important  precedent, 
and,  at  the  same  time  saving  thousands  of  citizens  in  Arizona  from  being  harrassed 
with  regard  to  their  homes 

CALIFORNIA   TIMBER  LANDS. 

So,  also,  in  the  California  Redwood  Claims,  the  Commissioner  placed  himself 
on  record  as  the  friend  of  law  and  the  enemy  of  fraudulent  operations.  He  de- 
cided March  29, 1888,  that  forty-one  entries  of  valuable  redwood  timber  lands 
should  be  canceled  because  they  were  fraudulently  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Redwood  Company,  a  corporation  organized  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  control  of  the  valuable  redwood  forests  of  California.  By  this  one  deci- 
sion these  lands,  amounting  in  value  to  $11,000,000,  were  rescued  from  fraudulent 
disposition.  Suits  to  vacate  patents  iji  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  (lot)  such  cases 
have  also  been  recommended  and  other  cancellations  will  follow. 

■  These  acts  indicate  the  policy  of  the  General  Land  Office  which  will  be  con- 
tinued under  Democratic  administration,  and  are  but  carrying  out,  in  good  faith, 
the  pledges  it  made  to  the  people  to  use  every  means  to  protect  the  public  domain 
for  bona  fide  home-seekers. 

RECAPITULATION  OP  ACTUAL  RESULTS. 

The  Democratic  party  can  go  to  the  country  with  a  most  creditable  record  in 
public  land  matters,  showing  it  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people  and  the  enemy  of 
land  monopolists  and  corporations.  The  following  reforms,  among  many  others 
have  been  made  by  it  : 

1.  It  has  put  a  stop  to  the  improvident  and  wrongful  granting  of  the  public 
domain  to  corporations. 

3.  It  has  insisted  upon  interpreting  grants  already  made  to  corporations  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  instead  of  the  corporation. 

3.  It  has  enforced,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terras  of  contracts  with  corporations 
by  whicli  grants  should  lapse  to  the  government  upon  failure  by  the  grantee  to 
comply  with  their  conditions. 

4.  It  has  made  an  actual  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  over  eighty 
millions  acres  wrongfully  abstracted  therefrom. 

5.  It  has  in  process  of  restoration  over  sixty-five    millions  acres  more. 
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6.  It  has  boldly  rescinded  the  pernicious  orders  of  Republican  executive  officials 
withdrawing  lands  from  settlement  and  entry  within  the  indemnity  limits  of  rail- 
road grants. 

7.  It  has  torn  down  the  unlawful  fences  of  cattle  kings  and  allowed  honest 
settlers  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  privilege  which  the  law  gives  of  going  any- 
where, upon  the  public  domain,  they  choose. 

9.  It  has  insisted  upon  an  honest  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  entries  of  public  lands,  and  has  fearlessly  protected  the 
"  honest  settler,"  however  poor  and  obscure,  from  every  attack,  however  powerful 
or  rich  the  attacking  party  may  be. 

10.  It  has  wrested  the  Redwood  Forests  of  California  from  the  clutches  of 
greedy  foreign  corporations. 

11.  It  has  begun  the  good  work  of  rejecting  false  and  fraudulent  private  land 
claims. 

13.  It  is,  to-day,  doing  more  work  and  better  work  in  the  General  Land  Office 
and  the  Interior  Department,  than  was  ever  done,  under  any  former  administration 
•with  an  equivalent  force. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII 
GUILFORD  MILLER'S  FARM. 

HOW   THE   EIGHTS    OF  ACTUAL   SETTLERS   OJJ    PUBLIC    LANDS   HAVE 
BEEN   PROTECTED   BY   THIS   ADMINISTRATION 


OuUford  Miller  and  Two  Thousand  Other  Honorable  Settlers 

Declared  to  Have  a  Good  Title  to  Their  Lands — 

A  Railroad's  Rapacity  Checked. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  President  Cleveland  in  his  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Lamar  concerning  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
in  the  case  of  Guilford  Miller,  Secretary  Vilas  gave  the  matter  very  careful  consid- 
eration, and  on  August  3,  1888,  rendered  a  long  and  exhaustive  decision  denying^ 
the  claims  of  the  railroad  compay  upon  the  lands  of  Miller.  By  this  decision  Guil- 
ford Miller  not  only  gets  his  own  land,  but  about  3,000  other  settlers  on  land 
claimed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  get  theirs,  thus  assuring  them  of  their 
homes  without  let  or  hindrance  as  well  as  without  cloud  upon  their  titles. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflEice  the  Secretary 
reviews  the  whole  case  at  length  and  with  much  ability.  He  says  in  stating  the 
case: 

NEW  FACTS  IN  THE   CASE. 

After  the  appeal  had  brought  the  case  from  your  ofBce  to  this  Department,  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1886,  transmitted  the  papers  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral for  his  opinion  upon  the  points  involved.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1887,  the  Attorney- 
General's  opinion  was  received,  in  response  to  that  request,  to  the  effect  that  the  with- 
drawal was  valid  and  operated  to  exclude  the  land  from  settlement  and  entry,  and  that 
MiUer's  entry  should,  therefore,  be  canceled.  After  receiving  that  opinion  no  further 
action  was  talicn  by  this  Department,  and  it  remains  for  me  to  dispose  of  the  appeal.  I 
have  given  the  facts  and  the  points  of  law  Involved  careful  coDstderation,  and  It  appears 
that  material  facts  were  not  shown  in  the  papers  transmitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
thatadifferentconclusionmight  probably  have  been  reached  by  him  had  all  these  facts- 
been  before  him.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  me  to  decide  in  accordance 
with  that  opinion,  for  this  and  other  reasons  which  I  shall  discuss ;  and,  after  very  careful 
examination,  my  convictions  of  the  right  of  the  case  are  so  strong  that  I  am  unable  to 
doit. 

HOW  THE  BAILKOAD  COMPANY  CHANGED  ITS  KOTJTES. 

The  Secretary  then  quotes  at  sufficient  length  the  difi'erent  acts  granting  lands  to- 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  including  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
filing  of  plats  of  proposed  line,  surveys,  exemption  and  withdrawal  from  settle- 
ment, together  with  the  times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  extensions  of  time 
and  of  grant  to  new  branches,  &c. 
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He  then  reviews  fully  the  action  of  the  company  in  filing  plats  or  maps  of  the 
proposed  line  of  the  road  from  the  first  action  of  this  kind,  on  March  6,  1865,  only 
a  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  down  through  the  various 
efforts  it  has  made  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  its  grants,  and  to  secure  indemnity 
for  lands  taken  by  actual  settlers,  as  proviaed  by  law.  The  first  maps  were  not 
accurate  plats  of  the  country  over  which  the  road  was  to  pass,  but  mere  rough 
drafts.    One  "  map  was,"  in  the  language  of  the  Secretary, 

A  very  general  Indioation  of  a  line  as  a  practicable '  railroad  line,  aa  surveyed  hy 
Governor  Stevens,  and  indicated  in  the  Territories  of  Daltota  and  Montaaa  another  line  as 
'  worthy  an  examination  for  a  railroad  route.'  The  map  bears  no  maric  of  approval  and  the 
line  indicated  on  it  ia  not  marlted  with  sufBoient  deflniteneas  to  Indicate  through  what 
townehipa  even,  much  less  sections,  the  line  of  the  road  would  pass.  There  is  no*  even 
sufSoient  representation  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  to  define  the 
location,  except  on  portions  of  the  line." 

The  Railroad  Company  continued  for  more  than  thirteen  years  to  file  amended 
maps  or  charts,  and  to  request,  at  each  amendment,  the  withdrawal  of  lands  alleged 
to  be  within,  the  land  grant  limits  of  the  new  routes.  But  tbe  Secretary  finds 
that 

"These  do  not  affect  the  land  claimed  by  Miller,  and  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  oonse- 
quenoe/of  the  theory  of  authority  in  the  Land  Offloe,  to  make  such  withdrawal." 
«  *  n  #  «  «  «  «  *  *  *.« 

The  land  claimed  by  Guilford  Miller  was  entirely  without  ihe  limits  of  the  withdrawal 
made  upon  the  line  of  general  route  in  1870;  it  fell  within  the  forty-mile  limits  of  the  line 
of  general  route  filed  in  1872,  and  it  lies  without  the  limits  of  forty  miles  from  the  line  of 
definite  location,  and  between  the  forty  and  fifty-mile  limits,  thus  falling  within  the 
indemnity  belt. 

NO  BILL  OF  PARTIOOLARS  AS  TO  LOST  LANDS. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  filed  In  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 
Spokane  Falls.  Washington  Territory,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1883,  a  list  of  lands  (marked 
list  No.  2  of  selections  of  public  lands  made  by  the  N.  P.  K.  B.  Co.,  InuriDg  to  it  under  the 
grants  of  July  2, 1864,  and  May  31, 1870,  within  the  indemnity  limits  of  the  Colfax,  Spokane 
Falls,  land  district),  which  it  claimed  to  select  from  the  indemnity  limits;  in  such  list  a  total 
number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  tracts,  aggregating  59.548.74  acres,  is  claimed,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-ninth  number  is  the  quarter  section  homesteaded  by  Miller.  This  selec- 
tion list  was  accompanied  by  no  statement  showing  what  lands  were  lost  from  the  granted 
limits  in  lieu  of  which  selections  are  claimed,  and  no  fact  was  stated  beyond  the  mere  claim 
of  selection  to  justify  it.  The  register  and  receiver  allowed  and  approved  the  filing  on  the 
17th  of  December,  and  appear  to  have  dated  it  upon  that  day. 

miller's   land   NOT  INCLUDED   IN  THE  RAILROAD'S   ORIGINAL  DEMAND. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1887,  the  company  filed  in  the  Walla  Walla  land  office,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  a  list  called  a  "  specification  of  losses  in  place  covered  by  indemnity  selec- 
tions. List  No.  2,  Spokane  Fails  land  district,  now  Walla  Walla  in  part,  Washington  Terri- 
tory." It  begins  with  a  declaration  of  selection  specified  as  being  numbers  1  to  (150  Inclu- 
sive, in  the  followJng  words  :  "  All  those  certain  tracts  or  i  arceis  of  laiid  embraced  in  selec- 
tion list  No.  3,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  59,64P.74  acres;  "then  follows  a  specification  of 
lands,  lying  north  of  the  base  line  and  east  of  the  Willamette  priDOipal  meridian,  within 
forty  miles  of  the  line  of  the  railroad,  describing  thirty  different  tracts  as  having  been  pat- 
ented or  certified,  or  otherwise  taken  up  on  claims,  amounting,  in  total,  to  4,011.04  acres. 

No  further  definite  specification  of  losses  is  made,  but  there  follows  a  list  generally  of 
certain  secllons Indicated  by  numbers,  and  unsurveyed.  In  three  townships;  and  then  a 
specification  of  all  odd-numbered  sections  in  three  other  townships,  in  the  Yafcima  Indian 
Reservation,  aggregating  in  all,  as  stated  In  the  list,  .55,680  acres,  matting  a  total  of  alleged 
losses  of  59,691.04  acres.    But  It  Is  obvious  that  this  latter  gross  specification  does  not  dls- 
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close  the  true  description  of  acreage  of  any  lost  land  with  accuracy,  the  allege  1  acreage 
being  computed  at  the  rate  of  640  acres  to  the  section,  without  reference  to  actual  quantity ; 
and  the  sections  being  only  guessed  at  in  large  degree.  The  4,011.04  acres,  specifically 
shown  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  grant,  would  be  entirely  satisfied  by  the  appropria- 
tion in  compensation  of  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  numbers  of  the  tracts  listed  In  the  original 
list  No.  2. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  General  Land  Office  or  the  Department  in  approval, 
or  determination,  of  this  claim  of  selection.  *  *  *  rp^e  alleged  date  of  the  first  set- 
tlement by  Miller  is  not  contradicted  by  any  proofs  offered,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
opinion,  it  may  be  accepted  as  true.  If  there  be  any  question  of  his  right  upon  the  facts, 
which  must  be  further  inquired  into  when  final  proofs  shall  be  offered,  it  can  be  s  ibse- 
quently  determined.  Nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  shauld  affect  the  views  I  take  of  the 
case  as  it  stands. 

ILLEGAL  ACTION  OF  THE   LAND   OFFICE   IN   1873. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeds  to  discuss,  very  fully,  the  two  general  questions 
"whether  upon  the  facts  Miller  must  be  denied  the  benefit  of  his  settlement 
or  of  his  homestead  entry,  because  in  contravention  of  law  as  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  land  when  made ;  and  whether  the  selection  of  the  company 
ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  approved  to  the  deprivation  of  his  claim  under  that  entry. 
The  maps  filed,  the  changes  of  route  made  from  time  to  time  are  clearly  set  forth, 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cited  and  the  illegal  action  of 
the  General  Land  Office  in  withdrawing,  at  the  demand  of  the  company  made 
in  1873,  lands  within  the  forty-mile  limit  of  a  new  line  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Washington  Territory,  a  map  of  which  was  filed  with  the  acting  Land  Com- 
missioner. The  lands  were  withdrawn  by  the  acting  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  President,  is,  under  the  law,  invested 
with  this  authority.  Secretary  Vilas  deems  this  withdrawal  by  the  acting  Com- 
missioner invalid  so  far,  at  least,  that  it  could  not  deprive  a  settler  of  the  rights 
given  him  by  the  statutes.    The  Secretary  continues : 

THE  PBIVILEGES  CLAIMED  BY  THE  OOMPANr. 

This  peculiar  privilege  given  to  this  company  to  lay  a  line  of  general  route  as  a  basis  for 
withdrawal  of  its  granted  lands,  to  be  followed  at  some  later  time  by  fixing  a  line  of  defi- 
nite location  for  the  purpose  of  construction,  is  analogouj  to  a  franchise  given  by  a  special 
charter  to  a  railroad  company  to  locate  and  build  a  railroad  between  designated  points.  Of 
such  franchises  It  has  always  been  held  that  one  location,  definitely  fixed,  exhausts  the 
franchise,  and  that  a  chartered  company  cannot,  after  one  exercise  of  such  a  privilege, 
again  re-locate  and  reconstruct  its  line. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fixing  of  the  general  route  to  require  a  different  governing  prin- 
ciple from  the  fixing  of  the  final  location.  The  consequences  declared  by  the  statute  to 
attach  in  the  one  case  as  much  attach  as  In  the  other ;  and  so  soon  as  the  statute  has  thus 
become  applicable,  its  force  is  unchangeable  but  by  the  creator  of  it,  and  there  Is  an  end  of 
the  privilege. 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Congress  be  correct.  It  must  follow  that  the  Depart- 
ment, much  less  the  acting  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofilce,  could  not  alter  it  by 
any  action  of  its  own.  In  every  just  sense,  the  so-called  withdrawal  by  the  Department  is 
only  a  notification  to  the  public  of  the  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  itself.  The  law  was 
exhaustive ;  the  Department  could  only  act  to  give  application  to  Its  provisions  to  the  land 
and  notice  to  the  world  thereof.  And  so  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  the  case  of  this  company 
already  referred  to,  of  the  withdrawal  made  on  another  portion  of  the  line— 

"  This  notification  did  not  add  to  tlje  force  of  the  act  itself,  but  it  gave  notice  to  all 
"  parties  seeking  to  make  a  pre-emption  settlement  that  lauds  within  certain  defined  limits 
"  might  be  appropriated  for  the  roads." 
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ONLY  ONE  BELT  OF  LAND  CAN  BE  WITHDRAWN. 

Thi8  reading  of  the  statute  limits  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  as  much  In  one  aspect 
as  the  other ;  he  could  neither  by  his  order  terminate,  suspend  or  alter  the  vigor  of  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress  in  respect  to  what  lands  were  to  be  withdrawn,  or  for  what 
period  to  remain  so ;  nor  could  he  by  his  order  give  any  added  force  to  a  law  -which  propria 
vigore  accomplished  independently  of,  and  prior  to  his  order,  all  which  could  be  effects. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  declare  that  the  force  of  the  act  of  Congress  was  terminable 
or  alterable,  with  respect  to  the  speci&c  lands  to  which  it  related,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OlBce ;  a  conclusion  for  which  neither  this  act  nor  any 
other  statute  furnishes  the  least  foundation.  He  could  not  restore  in  the  market,  right- 
fully, lands  which  the  act  of  Congress  had  withdrawn  for  a  period  the  duration  of  which 
extended  by  clear  and  necessary  implication  beyond  the  time  when  he  undertook  to  restore 
them:  and,  if  he  could  not  restore  these  lands  to  market  by  his  order,  contrary  to  that 
statute,  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  the  exercise  of  an  assumed  authority,  in  the  face  of  the 
plan  and  purposes  of  this  act,  to  withdraw  attain  another  belt  of  oi(fhty  miles  in  width. 
The  law  intended  that  but  one  such  belt  should  be  withdrawn  before  definite  location  should 
give  fixity  to  the  grant.  To  permit  him  to  withdraw  another  is  manifestly  to  recognize  an 
act  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Congress. 

WOULD   Ptrr  a  BLIGHT  ON  PROQRESS  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

This  interpretation  of  the  statute,  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Land  OfBce,  results 
from  the  application  of  well-established  canons  of  construction,  and  is  arrived  at  without 
respect  to  the  argvmentum  ad  inconvenUnii.  It,  however,  attention  be  directedto  the  serious 
and  inequitable  consequences  which  such  a  theory,  as  pursued,  necessarily  involves,  it 
becomes  still  more  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Congress  could  ever  have  designed  such 
effects.  The  projected  line  of  this  railroad  extended  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  leaving  open  to  the  company's  choice  any  route  north  of  the  5!5tli  par- 
allel of  latitude.  It  what  was  done  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  Territory  were 
legally  done,  it  might  have  been  as  well  infilcted  upon  any  portion  of  that  entire  expanse 
of  the  northwestern  country. 

A  line  of  general  route  is  fixed  by  the  company,  accepted  by  the  Department,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  declared  applicable,  so  that  half  of  the  public  lands  are  withdrawn  from 
the  use  of  settlers  throughout  a  belt  of  eighty  miles  wide,  and  the  other  half  are  to  be  pur- 
chased only  at  double  minimum  price.  Such  a  condition  of  things  remains  for  years,  the 
road,  meantime,  not  being  constructed ;  a  serious  blight  upon  the  progress  and  settlement 
is  necessarily  infiicted;  but  many,  adventurously  pushing  into,  the  new  country  and 
expecting  the  coming  of  a  railroad,  buy  lands  at  the  price  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  such  an 
expectation. 

Is  all  this  to  be  rendered  worse  than  vain  at  the  mere  option  of  the  company  with  the 
complianoe  of  the  Land  Olfice,  and  another  belt  of  eighty  miles  in  width  to  be  again 
marked  with  these  effects?  The  Commissioner  undertakes,  indeed,  to  unloose  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lands  within  the  first  and  to  open  them  to  market ;  but  they  are  necessarily 
left  charged  with  the  cloud  already  placed  upon  them  and  with  the  injustice  arising  from 
the  disappointment  to  those  who  have  paid  a  double  price  in  reliance  upon  a  justifiable 
expectation. 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  unless  the  restriction  on  the  power  to  change  and  re-locate 
the  line  of  general  route  be  applicable  to  the  first  location,  there  is  no  limitation  what- 
ever. If  the  second  location  and  withdrawal  were  authorized,  so  was  the  third,  or  any 
number. 

Instead  of  this  great  enterprise  proving  an  inducement  to  settlement  and  »  promoter 
of  development,  under  such  a  course  of  action  it  could  not  but  be  a  mighty  agent  of  wrong 
to  individuals  and  injury  to  the  public,  retarding  instead  of  exhilarating  the  course  of 
advancing  civilization.  These  consequences  were  a  priori  so  obvious  and  the  privilege 
proffered  to  this  company,  within  its  strictest  limitations,  so  extensive  and  unusual,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  having  been  clearly  within  the  legislative  purpose  to  confine  the 
exercise  of  such  a  privilege  strictly  to  its  boundaries  las  expressed  by  the  Act,  with  no 
latitude  of  authority  in  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  amplify  and  enlarge  them. 
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The  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  propositions  is  so  strong  in  my 
mind  that  I  feel  entirely  content  to  rest  upon  them  the  aflrmanoe  of  the  conclusion 
reached  by  your  offloe  upon  other  grounds,  it  being  apparent  from  the  facts  stated  that, 
unless  the  withdrawal  of  1872  was  valid  to  forbid  the  exercise  by  a  settler  of  the  rights 
given  by  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  upon  any  public  lands  otherwise  subject  to 
them,  Miller  secured,  by  his  settlement  in  1878  and  his  residence  thereafter,  such  a  right  aa 
would  prevent  the  selection  by  the  company,  if  otherwise  valid,  from  attaching  to  the 
quarter  section  taken  by  him. 

THE  COMMISSION  DID  NOT  REVOKE  FOBMBB  WITHD  RAWAL. 

It  has  been  seen  from  this  statement  of  the  facts,  that,  when  the  line  of  definite  location 
was  made  and  approved,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offloe,  while  assuming  to- 
malte  no  withdrawal  of  the  lands  within  the  indenmity  limits,  beyond  forty  and  within  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  line  of  definite  location,  yet  ref  fained  from  revoking  the  withdrawal 
of  so  much  of  the  indemnity  limits  as  happened  to  fall  within  the  withdrawal  made  in  1872, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  second  establishment  of  a  general  route . 

I  am  unwilling  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  there  was  any  force  whatever.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  statute,  in  the  order  of  the  acting  commissioner  of  the  30th  of  March,  1872 ;  or 
that,  properly  construed,  it  was  designed  to  mean  any  more  than  a  direction  to  the  local 
officers  to  comply  with  the  granting  act. 

INDEMNITY  LANDS  OPEN  TO  SETTLEMENT  UNTIL  SELECTED  BY  THE  EAILBOiD. 

The  consequence  ia,  that  until  a  valid  selection  by  the  grantee  is  made  from  the  lands 
within  the  indemnity  limits,  they  are  entirely  open  to  disposition  by  the  United  States  or 
to  appropriation  under  the  laws  ofthe  United  States  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  line  bounding  the  indemnity  limits  to  distinguish  lands  within  it 
from  any  other  public  lands  ;  the  only  purpose  of  that  being  to  place  a  boundary  upon  the 
riffht  of  selection  in  the  grantee  to  make  good  losses  sustained  within  granted  limits.  This 
effect  has  been  most  explicitly  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  w.  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  (113 
U.  S.,  414),  and  in  other  oases.  In  that  case,  the  Court  said  of  an  order  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  G  eneral  Land  Offloe  similar  to  this,  so  far  as  applicable  to  indemnity  limits : 

"  The  order  of  withdrawal  of  lands  along  the  '  probable  lines '  of  the  defendant's  road, 
"  made  on  the  19th  of  March,  1863,  by  the  Commiseiouer  of  the  General  Land  Offloe,  affected 
"no  rights  which  without  it  would  have  been  acquired  to  the  lands,  nor  in  any  respect  con- 
"  trolled  the  subsequent  grant." 

It  also  said  of  the  indemnity  limits  under  discussion  there : 

"  From  what  was  thus  expected  (from  the  granted  limits)  other  lands  were  to  be  selected 
"  from  adjacent  lands,  if  any  then  remained^  to  which  tio  other  valid  ctaims  had  originated.  But 
"  what  unappropriated  lands  would  thus  be  found  and  selected  could  not  be  known  before 
"  actual  selection.  A  right  to  select  them  within  certain  limits.  Incase  of  defloienoy  within 
"the  ten-mile  litnit,  was  alone  conferred,  not  a  right  to  any  specific  land  or  lands  capable 
"  of  identiflcatlon  by  any  principles  of  law  or  rules  of  measuremeaf.  Neither  locality  nor 
"  quantity  19  given  from  which  such  lands  could  be  ascertained.  If,  therefore,  when  such 
"  selection  was  ts  be  made,  the  lands  from  which  the  defloienoy  was  to  be  supplied  had 
"been  appropriated  by  Congress  toother  purposes,  the  right  of  selection  became  a  barren 
"  right,  for  until  selection  was  made  the  title  remained  In  the  governmeutsubjeot  to  its  dis- 
"  posal  at  Its  pleasure." 

NO  POWEE  TO  MAKE  THE  WITHDBAWAL. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  difference  and  its  consequences,  that  the  language  of  the  granting 
act  was  employed  by  Congress,  by  which  It  was  explicitly  provided  that  the  provisions  of 
the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  "  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  all 
other  lands  on  the  line  of  said  road,  when  surveyed,  excepting  those  hereby  granted  to  said 
company." 

If  lands  within  the  indemnity  limits  are  to  bo  regarded  as  "  on  the  line  of  said  road," 
this  declaration  appears  to  me  prohibitory  of  any  withdrawal,  for  the  benefit  of  this  road. 
It  might  be  that  such  lands  could  be  withdrawn  for  some  other  public  purpose,  within 
executive  authority  to  provide  for,  such,  for  example,  as  to  constitute  a  reservation  for 
Indians. 
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But  this  langua«e  was  introduced  into  the  same  section  which  declared  the  granted 
lands  not  to  be  liable  to  sale,  etc.,  and  immediately  following  that  declaration,  and  In  tha 
same  sentence,  so  as  obviously  to  mark  the  legislative  intent  to  make  clearly  distinguish- 
able the  lands  beyond  ihe  granted  limits  as  being  liable  to  disposition  under  those  laws. 
Haying  so  explicitly  declared,  it  was  not  necessary  to  add  a  prohibition  upon  executive  offi- 
cers against  withdrawal  for  the  benefit  of  the  road.  It  gave  to  any  person  entitled  under 
the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  to  take  any  such  lands  the  absolute  right  to  acquire  any 
proper  quantity  thereof,  in  accordance  therewith  ;  and  this  right  an  executive  officer  could 
not  deprive  the  settler  of.  The  act  as  much  makes  that  his  right  as  it  makes  it  the  right  oS 
the  company  to  take  the  others. 

I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  that  this  language  was  so  introduced,  in  immediate- 
qualification  of  and  distinction  upon  the  words  rendering  lands  in  the  granted  limits  "  not 
liable  to  sale  or  entry,"  for  the  mere  purpose  of  declaring  "  what  was  already  enacted  by 
general  laws."  The  general  laws  applied  without  this  declaration,  and  they  applied  mor& 
extensively  than  this  would  apply  them,  since  by  the  general  laws  entries  of  other  kindff 
might,  if  conditions  concurred,  be  also  made.  The  aim  of  this  language  was,  as  1  am  forced! 
to  read  it,  towards  the  availability  to  settlement  of  all  lands  not  granted.  It  was  a  vast 
grant,  and  even  as  so  limited,  a  threatening  shadow  to  fall  on  the  settlement  of  the  North- 
west. Well  might  Congress  say, "  the  lands  granted  you  shall  have,  but  you  shall  tie  up  no 
more  from  the  actual  settler  to  the  prevention  of  development." 

HOW  THE  LAND  OFFICE    FOBMERLT   COK8TBUED  THE  LAW. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  I  cannot  regard  the  original  order  of  withdrawal  in  1872  as  oblf- 
gatory  to  deny  Miller's  rights  for  the  other  reasons  given,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  press 
the  argument  that  when  his  land  fell  within  the  Indemnity  limits  of  the  road  it  was  open 
to  his  appropriation  under  the  homestead  law,  until  selected  by  the  Company. 

.In  the  view  I  have  taken,  it  may  not  be  necesEary  now  to  dispose  of  the  claim  of  the 
Company  to  select  this  land,  other  than  to  say  it  has  been  validly  entered  under  the  home- 
stead law  by  Miller,  and  any  right  it  may  have  must  be  subject  to  his  right  to  make  final 
proof. 

Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  mannerin  which  this  claim  of  selec- 
tion has  been  made.  And,  first,  I  think  it  should  be  observed  that  a  mere  claim  of  selec- 
tion, not  based  upon  such  foundation  as  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
require,  cannot  give  a  right.  The  selection  must  be  one  which  is  both  well-founded  in  the 
necessity  forit  and  the.manner  of  making  it,  and,  therefore,  one  within  the  direction  and 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  this  case,  the  original  selection  list  gave  no 
indication  of  the  basis  upon  which  a  right  of  selection  of  this  tract  could  be  claimed.  It 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Company  might  "select"  as  many  lands  as  it  saw 
fit,  and  make  proof  of  its  losses  afterwards.  This  practice  -was.  indeed,  permitted  for  some 
time  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  some  railroad  companies 
have  selected,  in  lieu  of  lost  lands,  and  procured  certification  of,  lands  much  in  excess  in 
acreage  of  their  losses  for  which  the  selections  were  admissible.  It  was  also  specially 
allowed  in  the  case  of  this  Company.  But  it  was  so  allowed  only  upon  condition  that  the 
basis  was  subsequently  to  be  supplied,  and  no  selection  was  valid  until  approved  after  such 
basis  should  be  determined.    It  was  thus  only  a  question  of  the  order  of  procedure. 

THE  BOAD  MUST  PROVE  ITS  CLAIM. 

This  practice  was  of  doubtful  validity,  at  least  to  give  a  right  from  date  of  first  selec- 
tion, and  was  changed  some  time  since  by  departmental  regulation.  The  act  is  explicit 
that,  whenever,  prior  to  the  definite  location  of  the  line,  "Ary  of  said  sections  or  parts  of 
sections,  shall  have  been  granted,  sold,  reserved,  occupied  by  homestead  settlers,  or  pre- 
empted, or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  shall  be  selected  by  said  Company  in  lieu 
thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  etc.,  etc. 

Manifestly  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  section,  or  the  part  of  a  section,  which  had 
thus  been  lost  to  the  grant,  and  the  manner  of  its  loss,  in  order  to  authorize  the  taking  of 
another  tract  of  land  in  place  of  it.  The  Department  ought,  before  approval  of  a  selection, 
first  to  determine  whether  the  land  lost  to  the  grant  was  so  previously  appropriated  as  to 
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furnish  the  basis  of  a  selection,  and  it  ought  to  be  particularly  shown  for  what  specific  lands 
lost  specific  selections  were  made.  Until  these  facts  appear,  the  Company  has  not  estab- 
lished the  right  to  appropriate  from  the  body  of  lands  open  to  its  choice,  but  is  confined  to 
those  specifically  granted. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  my  predecessor  (M.r.  Lamar)  on  the  4th  of  August,  1885, 
approved  a  circular  from  your  oflloe  to  the  local  offtcers,  in  which  they  were  directed  as 
follows: 

"  Before  admitting  railroad  indemnity  selections  in  any  case,  you  will  require  prellml- 
"  nary  lists  to  be  filed,  specifying  the  particul&r  deficiencies  for  which  indemnity  Is  claimed, 
"*  »  Where  indemoity  selections  have  heretofore  been  made  without  specification  of 
"  losses,  you  will  require  the  companies  to  designate  the  deficiencies  for  which  such  indem- 
"  nity  is  to  be  applied  before  further  selections  are  allowed." 

HOW  TITIiES  KAY  BE   CLOUDED. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  the  last  clause  that  this  company  filed  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1837,  the  list  of  particular  deficiencies  upon  which  the  claim  of  selections  in  list  number 
two,  before  mentioned,  was  based.  That  list  excellently  illustrates  the  necessity  for  the 
rule  mentioned.  Since  1883  the  claim  of  this  Company  to  talie  the  68,000  acres  In  list  number 
two  has  remained  a  cloud  upon  all  the  lands  embraoel  within  it.  Yet  when  called  upon  to 
specify  particular  lands  lost  from  the  granted  limita,  for  which  such  a  right 
of  selection  can  exist,  only  4,011  acres  are  shown,  except  by  claiming  indemnity  for  about 
S5,000  acres  of  lands,  tor  the  most  part  not  particularly  defined,  lying  within  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation.  But  that  Indian  Keaervatiou  lies  about  two  hundred  miles  south- 
westerly from  the  land  of  Miller.  «  •  •  No  absolute  right  to  granted  lands  exists, 
and  no  right  of  selection  for  lands  lost  from  the  granted  lands  can  possibly  arise,  until  the 
line  of  definite  looition  is  ma^e.    It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  so  clear  a  proposition. 

MILLER'S  LA.ND  NOT  IN  THE  INDEMt^ITY  LIMITS,  AS  CLAIMED. 

The  entire  extent,  then,  to  which  a  right  of  selection  can  now  be  accorded  to  this  com- 
pany, on  the  basis  upon  which  they  have  claimed  it  in  this  list,  is  to  indemnify  the  loss  of 
about  4,011  acres.  It  the  lands  which  they  have  chosen  to  select  in  this  list  number  two  be 
applied  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  named  them  for  selection,  to  this  deficiency,  the 
«ntire  right  is  satisfied  by  the  lands  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  tracts  designated ;  while  the 
land  of  Guilford  Miller  is,  as  has  been  stated,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  tract 
claimed.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  from  any  showing  yet  made  by  the  company, 
that  it  has  any  right,  whatever,  to  claim  this  land  because  of  anything  lost  from  the  granted 
limits ;  nor  has  it,  to  this  time,  madei  any  such  claim ,  other  than  in  this  list  number  two. 

Meantime,  whatever  may  have  been  the  validity  of  the  order  of  withdrawal,  it  was 
revoked  on  the  1.5th  of  August  last.  If  I  were  bound  to  regard  Miller's  homestead  entry 
as  irregular  because  in  conflict  with  the  subsisting  withdrawal  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  that  withdrawal  has  entirely  ceased,  and  no  objection  remains  in  any 
right  of  the  company,  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  known  to  the  Department,  to  his  taking  this 
land,  and,  inasmuch  as  his  settlement  and  long  residence  (assuming  his  claims  in  respect 
thereto  will  be  established  by  final  proofs)  entitle  him  to  equitable  consideration.  It  would 
appear  to  be  not  an  improper  exercise  of  discretion  to  now  direct  the  allowance  of  his 
application  for  a  homestead  entry. 

miller's  equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  CLAIM. 

I  do  not,  however,  for  the  reasons  already  so  elaborately  given,  find  myself  under  any 
necessity  to  sustain  his  claim  upon  any  tender  principles  of  merely  equitable  nature.  He 
stands,  in  my  judgment,  upon  a  solid  legal  foundation  in  his  claim  upon  the  Government  to 
the  recognition  of  his  right  as  a  homesteader,  and  his  entry  should  remain  Intact.  Your 
decision  to  this  effect  is  aflirmed,  and  the  papers  in  the  case  herewith  transmitted. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
THE   INDIAN   BUREAU. 


A   CAREFUL   BUSINESS    POLICY   ADOPTED   IN   DEALING   WITH   THE 
WAEDS    OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Decline  in  the  Number   of  Indian    Outbreaks  and  a. 
MarTced  Improvement  in  the  Service, 


The  President  has  always  manifested  the  closest  interest  in  the  treatment,  con- 
dition and  welfare  of  the  Indians.  In  his  first  annual  message  he  treated  the  ques- 
tion at  some  length,  and,  as  the  following  extracts  will  show,  with  great  intelli- 
gence and  earnestness : 

It  is  useless  to  dilate  upon  the  wronga  of  tho  Indians,  and  as  useless  to  Indulge  in 
the  heartless  belief  that  because  their  wrongs  are  revenged  in  their  own  atrocious  manner, 
therefore  they  should  be  exterminated. 

They  are  within  the  oare  of  our  Government,  and  their  rights  are,  or  should  he, 
protected  from  invasion  by  the  most  solemn  obligations.  They  are  properly  enough 
called  the  wards  of  the  Government;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  guardian- 
ship involves,  on  our  part,  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition  and  the  en- 
forcement of  their  rights.  There  seems  to  be  general  concurrence  in  the  proposition 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  their  treatment  should  be  their  civilization  and  citizenship. 
Fitted  by  these  to  keep  pace  in  the  march  of  progress  with  the  advanced  civilization 
about  them,  they  will  readily  assimilate  with  the  mass  of  our  population,  assuming  the 
responsibilities  and  receiving  the  protection  incident  to  this  condition.  The  difiBculty 
appears  to  be  in  the  selection  of  the  means  to  be  at  present  employed  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  result. 

THE  DESIRE  Ot  THE  INDIANS  THEMSELVES. 

Our  Indian  population,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  is  reported  as  numbering  260,000,. 
nearly  all  being  located  on  lands  set  apart  for  their  use  and  occupation,  aggregating  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  of  acres.  These  lands  are  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  reservations  of  different  dimensions,  scattered  in  twenty- 
one  States  and  Territories,  presenting  great  variations  In  climate  and  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  their  soils.  Among  the  Indians  upon  these  several  reservations  there  exist  the 
most  marked  differences  in  natural  traits  and  disposition  and  in  their  progress  toward  civil- 
ization. While  some  are  lazy,  vicious  and  stupid,  others  are  industrious,  peaceful  and  in- 
telligent ;  while  a  portion  of  them  are  self-supporting  and  independent,  and  have  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  that  they  make  their  own  laws,  administered  through  officers  of  their 
own  choice,  and  educate  their  children  in  schools  of  their  own  establishment  and  main- 
tenance, others  still  retain,  in  squalor  and  dependence,  almost  the  savagery  of  their 
natural  state. 
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In  dealing  with  this  question  the  desires  manifested  by  the  Indians  should  not  be 
Ignored.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  great  diversity.  With  some  the  tribal  relation  is  cherished 
-with  the  utmost  tenacity,  while  its  hold  upon  others  is  considerably  relaxed :  the  love  of 
home  is  strong  with  all,  and  yet  there  are  those  whose  attachment  to  a  particular  locality 
is  by  no  means  unyielding ;  the  ownership  of  their  lands  in  severalty  is  much  desired  by 
some,  while  by  others,  and  sometimes  among  the  most  civilized,  such  a  distribution  would 
be  bitterly  opposed. 

The  variation  of  their  wants,  growing  out  of  and  connected  with  the  character  of  their 
several  locations,  should  be  regarded.  Some  are  upon  reservations  most  fit  for  grazing, 
but  without  fiocliS  or  herds;  and  some,  on  arable  land,  have  no  agricultural  implements: 
while  some  of  the  reservations  are  double  the  size  necessary  to  maintain  the  number  of 
Indians  now  upon  them;  in  a  few  cases  perhaps,  they  should  be  enlarged. 

THE  EFFECT  OJ  CHBISTIAN  TEACHING. 

The  history  of  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian, 
I  think  will  disclose  the  tact,  that  the  beginning  has  been  religious  teaching,  followed  by 
or  accompanying  secular  education.  While  the  self  sacriflcing  and  pious  men  and  women 
who  have  aided  in  this  good  work  by  their  indepandent  endeavor,  have  for  their  reward 
the  beneficent  results  of  their  labor  an!  the  oonsoiousness  of  Christian  duty  well  per- 
tormed,  their  valuable  services  should  be  fully  acknowledged  by  all  who,  under  the  law, 
are  charged  with  the  control  and  management  of  our  Indian  wards. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  HEFOBMED  SYSTEM. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  six  commissioners, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  detailed  from  the  Army,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  careful 
Inspection  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  Indians  upon  our  reservations  or  subject  to  the 
care  and  control  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  of  discovering  their  exact  condition  and 
needs,  and  determiningwhat  steps  shall  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  GrOV§rnment  to  improve 
their  situation  in  the  direction  of  their  self-support  and  complete  oivilization  ;  that  they 
ascertain  from  such  inspection  what,  if  any,  of  the  reservations  may  be  reduced  in  area, 
and  in  such  cases  what  part,  not  needed  for  Indian  occupation,  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  from  the  Indians,  and  disposed  of  for  their  benefit;  what,  if  any,  Indians 
may,  with  their  consent,  be  removed  to  other  reservations,  with  a  view  of  their  concentra- 
tion and  the  sale  on  their  behalf  of  their  abandoned  reservations  ;  what  Indian  lands  now 
held  in  common  should  be  allotted  in  severalty ;  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the 
Indians  upon  the  reservations  can  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  sub- 
jected to  their  penalties ;  and  which,  if  any,  Indians  should  be  invested  with  the  ri?ht  of 
citizenship.  The  powers  and  functions  of  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  these  subjects 
should  be  clearly  defined,  though  they  should,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, be  given  all  the  authority  to  deal  definitely  with  the  questions  presented,  deemed 
safe  and  consistent. 

They  should  be  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  Indians  who  might 
properly  be  furnished  with  implements  of  agriculture,  and  of  what  kind ;  in  what  cases 
the  support  of  the  Government  should  be  withdrawn,-  where  the  present  plan  of  distribu- 
ting Indian  supplies  should  be  changed ;  where  schools  may  be  established,  and  where  dis- 
continued ;  the  conduct,  methods  and  fitness  of  agents  in  charge  of  reservations  ;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  reservations  are  oooupieJ  or  intruded  upon  by  unauthorized  persona  • 
and  generally  all  matters  related  to  the  welfare  and  Improvement  of  the  Indian. 

They  should  advise  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  these  matters  of  de- 
tail In  management,  and  he  should  be  given  power  to  deal  with  them  fully,  if  he  is  not  now 
invested  with  such  power. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  selection  of  persons  for  commissioners  who  are  interested 
In  the  Indian  question,  and  who  have  practical  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  their  treatment. 

In  his  second  annual  message  he  considered  the  whole  question  more  fully  and 
in  line  with  his  former  recommendations,  as  shown  by  the  following  extracts : 
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THE   AQSKOr  SYSTEM  LONO  OtTTOBOWN. 

The  present  syBtem  of  agencies,  while  absolutely  Eeoessaiy  and  well  adapted  for  the 
management  of  our  Indian  affairs  and  for  the  ends  in  view,  when  it  was  adopted,  is  in  the 
present  stage  of  Ind'an  management  inadequate,  standing  alone  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object  which  has  become  pressing  in  Its  importance— the  more  rapid  transition  from 
tribal  organizations  to  oitizenship,  of  such  portions  of  the  Indians  as  are  capable  of  civilized 
life. 

When  the  existing  system  was  adopted  the  Indian  race  was  outside  of  the  limits  of 
organized  States  and  Territories,  and  beyond  the  immediate  reach  and  operation  of  civil- 
ization ;  and  all  efforts  wer  e  mainly  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  and 
the  preservation  ofpeace  and  quiet  on  the  frontier.  All  this  is  now  changed.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  the  Indian  fro  ntier.  Civilization,  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry  and  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  surrounds  these  people  at  every  point.  None  of  the  tribes  are 
outside  of  the  bounds  of  organized  government  and  society,  except  that  the  territorial 
system  has  not  been  extended  over  that  portion  of  the  country  known  as  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. As  a  race  the  Indians  are  no  longer  hostile,  but  may  be  considered  as  submissive  to 
the  control  of  the  Government ;  few  of  them  only  are  troublesome.  Except  the  frag- 
ments of  several  bands  all  are  now  gathered  upon  reservations. 

SHO0I,D  BE  INCORPORATED   WITH  OUB  PEOPLE. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  subsist  by  the  chase  and  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  With  an  abundance  of  land,  if  furnished  with  the  means  and  imple- 
ments for  profitable  husbandry,  their  life  of  entire  dependence  upon  Government  rations 
from  day. to  day  is  no  longer  defensible.  Their  incUpation,  long  fostered  by  a  defective 
system  of  control,  is  to  cling  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  and  struggle 
with  persistence  against  the  change  of  life  which  their  altered  circumstances  press  upon 
them.  But  barbarism  and  civilization  cannot  live  together.  It  is  Impossible  that  such  in- 
congruous conditions  should  coexist  on  the  same  soil. 

They  are  a  portion  of  our  people,  are  under  the  authority  of  our  Government,  and 
have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  and  are  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  na- 
tion. The  G  overnment  cannot  relieve  Itself  of  this  responsibility  until  they  are  so  far  trained 
and  civilized  as  to  be  able  wholly  to  manage  and  care  for  themselves.  The  paths  in  which  they 
should  walk  must  be  clearly  marked  out  for  them,  and  they  must  be  led  or  guided  until 
they  are  familiar  with  the  way  and  competent  to  assume  the  duties  and  responBibillties  of 
our  citizenship. 

Progress  in  this  great  work  will  continue  only  at  the  present  slow  pace  and  at  great 
•expense,  unless  the  system  and  methods  of  managemeat  are  improved  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  and  urgent  demands  of  the  service. 

A  CHANGE  OE  STSTBM    AGAIN  ENFORCED. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  agency  or  system,  directed  to  the  end  of  pro- 
moting the  general  and  more  rapid  transition  of  the  tribes  from  habits  and  customs  of 
barbarism  to  the  ways  of  civilization. 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  devise  some  plan  of  operation  by  which  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians,  and  to  relieve  the  Treasury  as  far  as  possible  from  the  support  of  an 
idle  and  dependent  population,  I  recommended  in  my  previous  annual  message  the  passage 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commisBion  as  an  instrumentality  auxiliary  to 
those  already  established,  for  the  care  of  the  Indians.  It  was  designed  that  this  commis- 
sion should  be  composed  of  six  intelligent  and  capable  persons— three  to  be  detailed  from 
the  Aimy— having  practical  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Indians,  and  Inter- 
ested in  their  welfare ;  and  that  it  should  be  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  management  cf  such  matters  of  detail  as  cannot  with  the  present 
organization  be  properly  and  successfully  conducted,  and  which  present  different  phases, 
as  the  Indians  themselves  differ,  in  their  progress,  needs,  disposition,  and  capacity  for  im- 
provement or  immediate  self-support. 

By  the  aid  of  such  a  commission  much  unwise  and  useless  expenditure  of  money, 
waste  of  materials,  and  unavailing  efforts  iplght  be  avoided;  and  It  is  hoped  that  this  or 
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some  measure  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  better  de-i'lse,  to  supply  the  defloiency 
of  the  present  system,  may  receive  your  consideration,  and  the  appropriate  legislation  be 
provided.    The  time  is  ripe  for  the  work  of  such  an  agency. 


THE  GOOD  RESULTS  SUBE  TO  JTOLLOW. 

There  Isless  opposition  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  Indian  youth,  as  shown 
by  the  increased  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and  there  Is  a  yielding  tendency  for  the 
Individual  holding  of  lands.  Development  and  advancement  in  these  directions  are  essen- 
tial, and  should  have  every  encouragement.  As  the  rising  generation  are  taught  the  lan- 
guage of  civilization  and  trained  In  habits  of  industry,  they  should  assume  the  duties, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

N  o  obstacle  should  hinder  the  location  and  settlement  of  any  Indian  willing  to  take 
land  In  severalty ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Inclination  to  do  so  should  be  stimulated  at  all 
times  when  proper  and  expedient.  But  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  making  allotments 
on  some  of  the  reservations,  and  on  others  the  allotments  provided  for  are  so  small,  that 
the  Indians,  though  ready  and  desiring  to  settle  down,  are  not  willing  to  accept  such  small 
areas,  when  their  reservatloas  contain  ample  lands  to  afford  them  homesteads  of  sufficient 
size  to  meet  their  present  and  future  needs. 

These  inequalities  of  existing  special  laws  and  treaties,  should  be  corrected  and  some 
general  legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  more  progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  different  tribes  may  be  settled  upon  homesteads,  and  by  their  example  lead 
others  to  follow,  breaking  away  from  tribal  customs  and  substituting  therefor  the  love  of 
home,  the  interest  of  the  family,  and  the  rule  of  the  State. 

The  Indian  character  and  nature  are  such  that  they  are  not  eaPily  led  while  brooding 
over  unadjusted  wrongs.  This  is  especially  so  regarding  their  lands.  Matters  arising  from 
the  construction  and  operation  of  railroads  across  some  of  the  reservations,  and  claims  of 
title  and  right  of  occupancy  setup  by  white  persons  to  some  of  the  best  land  within  other 
reservations,  require  legislation  for  their  final  adjustment. 

The  settlement  of  these  matters  will  remove  many  embarrassments  to  progress  In  the 
work  of  leading  the  Indians  to  the  adoption  of  our  institutions  and  bringing  them  under 
the  operation,  the  Influence,  and  the  piotectlon  of  the  universal  laws  of  our  country. 


PEOaEESS  MADE  BY  INDIANS  UNDEE  PBESENT  ADMINISTPATION. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indians  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  administration  is  apparent.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  statistical  statements  to  establish  this  fact,  as  their  substantial  progress 
toward  civilization  and  self-support  is  easily  observed  by  all  who  turn  their  atten- 
tion in  that  direction.  The  number  who  have  abandoned  the  blanket  and  teepee 
or  the  dress  and  dwelling  of  the  white  man  is  so  great  that  but  a  small  percentage 
still  hold  on  to  these  evidences  of  barbarism. 

Farming  is  now  so  general  among  them  as  to  promise  soon  to  be  the  universal 
pursuit  of  every  family.  The  increase  in  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  by  In- 
dians is  great.  They  are  clamorous  for  agricultural  implements,  stock,  seeds,  etc., 
and  agents  are  held  responsible  now  that  their  Indians  know  how  to  use  what  is 
given  to  them  and  to  take  good  care  of  it,  so  that  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  fit  out 
an  Indian  farmer  with  a  complete  new  set  of  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  each  spring,  as  form- 
erly. Tribes  and  bands  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  are  not 
only  self-supporting,  but  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  permanent  comfortable  homes. 

This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  present  system.  Expensive  and  useless  agency 
farms  have  been  discontinued,  and  practical  farmers  located  among  the  Indians  at 
various  points  on  the  several  reservations  to  show  them  how  to  farm,  take  good  care 
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of  Stock,  etc.,  are  required  to  report  to  this  office  monthly ;  a  very  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  method,  and  promises  to  completely  and  satisfactorily  solve  the  im- 
portant "  Indian  question." 

The  present  plan,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  soon  relieve  the  Government 
from  the  necessity  for  all  gratuitous  appropriations  for  Indians,  and  those  who  take 
a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare  and  progress  will  have  much  to  gratify  them. 

Schools  among  the  Indians  and  for  them  at  points  outside  of  reservations  have 
been  largely  increased  and  the  attendance  is  growing  every  day,  so  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  rare  exception  to  find  an  Indian  child  of  school  age  who  does  not  attend,  and 
the  English  language  will  soon  be  universal  with  them. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  present  administration,  not  only  without 
additional  expense  to  the  Government,  but  a  great  saving  has  been  the  result  of  its 
management,  which  will  appear  when  it  is  considered  that  although  the  entire 
amount  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  Indian  Department  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  was  some  $120,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  and  nearly  $1,9.50,000 
less  than  that  estimated  for  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  amount  to 
be  used  for  school  purposes  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  is  nearly  1200,000 
greater  than  that  for  the  year  1886,  making  a  total  saving  from  funds  formerly  re- 
quired for  support,  etc.,  of  the  Indians  of  about  $3,150,000  per  annum. 

The  burden  of  all  reports  from  inspectors,  agents,  special  agents  and  agency 
farmers  is  the  steady  and  remarkable  increase  of  the  interest  taken  by  Indians  in 
their  farming  operations  and  other  civilized  pursuits ;  their  wilUngness  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  their  general  thrifty,  contented  and  prosperous  conditions, 
compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 

'   THE  INDIANS  MORE  QUIET  THAN  EVEK. 

As  the  result  of  a  wise,  precautionary  policy  inaugurated  with  the  incoming  of 
the  present  administration,  the  first  year  of  its  control  was  passed  with  but  a  single 
case  of  serious  disorder  among  the  260,000  Indians  for  whose  management,  care  and 
protection  the  Indian  Bureau  is  held  responsible. 

The  escape  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation  of  some  forty  Chu-icahua  bucks  and 
a  few  women  and  children,  under  Chief  Geronimo,  the  history  of  whose  murders, 
depredations  and  pillaging  is  well  remembered  by  the  public,  affords  the  one  case  of 
Indian  outlawry  for  the  entire  year  (1885),  and  the  Indian  office,  under  its  present 
control,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  that,  inasmuch  as  the  police  control  of  the 
Chiricahuas  was  then  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  Furthermore,  the  very 
unwise  policy  of  congregating  large  bodies  of  wild  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos, 
herded  like  cattle  by  the  Republican  administration,  under  immediate  charge  of  the 
military,  and  fed  in  comparative  idleness,  led  to  serious  disturbances  in  1882-3,  of 
wiiich  the  Geronimo  outbreak  was  merely  a  continuation ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ChiricaUua  troubles  were  entailed  upon  the  new  administration  by  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  whole  band  of  Chiricahua  Apaches,  numbering  be- 
tween 300  and  400  men,  women  and  children,  were  removed  to  Florida  by  the  War 
Department,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  ot 
any  band  or  tribe  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  since  the  Gero- 
nimo outbreak,  which  occurred  over  three  years  ago,  nor  has  there  been  any  serious 
16 
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disturbance  or  disorder,  if  we  except  tiievery  singular  occurrence  among  thepeace- 
ful  Crows,  at  tlie  Crow  Agency,  in  Montana,  in  October  last,  when,  as  will  fee  re- 
membered, a  handful  of  young  bucks  led  away  by  a  crazy-headed  "medicine  man," 
feigned  an  hostile  demonstration  against  the  Agency,  and  in  a  spirit  of  surprising 
bravado,  defied  the  Agent's  authority  and  challenged  the  military  to  attack  them, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  troops  did  attack,  compelling  an  almest  instant  sur- 
render, and  putting  an  end  to  the  disturbance. 

That  the  Indians  have  had  very  frequent  and  bitter  provocations,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

KEEPING   DOWN  INDIAN  WARS  BT  MAKING   NO   AGGKBSSIONS. 

When  President  Cleveland  was  inaugurated,  the  powerful  tribe  of  Navajoes 
were  chafing  under  serious  grievances  and  threatening  trouble.  A  portion  of  their 
reservation  had  been  wrongfally  taken  from  them  the  year  before,  without  their 
consent,  and  they  were  suffering  for  water  to  supply  their  countless  herds  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  the  only  available  stream  of  water  having  been  segregated  from  their  res- 
ervation, and  the  adjoining  land  occupied  by  the  whites,  cutting  the  Indians  com- 
pletely off.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  office,  these  lands  were  re- 
stored to  the  Navajoes,  and  a  threatened  bloody  outbreak  thereby  prevented. 

In  the  same  way  the  greater  portion  of  the  Crow,  Creek  and  Winnebago  Res- 
ervations in  Dakota  had  been  wrested  from  the  Sioux,  without  authority  of  law, 
or^the  consent  of  the  Indians.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  office,  the 
lands  were  again  restored  to  the  Indians,  it  being  one  of  President  Cleveland's  first 
oflioial  acts.    Here  again  was  serious  trouble  averted. 

The  continued  interference  with  the  Indians  in  their  fishery  rights  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  in  Oregon,  the  attempted  occupation  of  the  Zuni  lands,  in  New 
Mexico,  and  also  the  Klamath  River  Reservation,  in  California,  by  white  settlers, 
came  very  near  provoking  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  but  timely  action  by 
the)  Indian  Oflace  prevented  trouble.  So  with  the  Colville  and  Coeur  d'Alene 
Reservation,  which  would  have  been  overrun  by  miners  and  prospectors,  with  the 
almost  certain  result  of  war,  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Indian  office. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau  since  March,  1885,  to  call  upon  the 
military  whenever  and  wherever  trouble  has  been  anticipated,  and  by  the  timely 
and  always  hearty  co-operation  of  the  War  Department,  peace  has  been  maintained, 
and  white  trespassers  everywhere  have  been  made  to  understand  that  they  cannot 
encroach  upon  the  Indians  with  impunity,  and  the  Indians  have  learned  that,  while 
they  may  expect  protection  from  the  Government,  they  wiU  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  whites. 

Moreover,  the  Indians  have  been  encouraged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civil- 
ized life  as  never  before,  and  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  farming  and  stock- 
raising  with  a  zeal  hitherto  unknown. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  universal  peace  and  tran- 
quility which  now  prevails  among  the  Indian  tribes,  as  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Office  in  requiring  Indian  Agents  everywhere,  on  pain  of  removal  from  office,  to 
encourage,  aid  and  assist  the  Indians  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  settle  down 
and'engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  farm  life. 
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As  early  as  March,  1886,  ladian  Agents  were  instructed  as  follows  : 
"The  one  great  object  this  DepartmeDt  has  now  in  view,  is  the  civilization  of  the 
Indian,  and  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  by  agriculture  as  soon  as  possible.  I  there- 
fore expect,  and  will  require  all  Indian  Agents  and  agency  employes  who  wish  to  be 
retained  in  the  service,  to  use  every  means  at  their  command  to  instruct,  encourage  and 
assist  the  Indians  to  this  end,  and  their  marked  progress  in  successful  agriculture,  com- 
mencing with  the  current  year,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  prove  the  agent  and  em- 
ployes of  an  agency  qualified  for  their  positions.  Nothing  less  than  a  very  great  improve- 
ment over  former  years  will  be  satisfactory.  That  the  area  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians 
may  be  increased  this  year,  to  its  utmost  possible  extent,  those  who  have  already  made  a 
beginning,  in  a  small  way,  must  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  their  operations,  and  those  who 
have  as  yet  made  no  effort  toward  cultivating  even  a  smaU  piece  of  land,  must  be  urged  to 
make  a  commencement,  and  give  all  possible  advice  and  assistance,  that  they  may  need,  to 
encourage  them." 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  this  system  was  magical.  The  acreage  of  cul- 
tivated lands  has  been  increased  enormously,  and  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
Indians  has  been  correspondingly  great,  so  that  no  serious  Indian  troubles  are  to 
be  apprehended  so  long  as  this  humane  and  sensible  policy  is  carried  out. 

CAKE  EXERCISED  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  AGENCY  CLERKS  AND  OTHER  EMPOTBB. 

Under  previous  administrations  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  Indian  OiBce  to 
the  qualifications  of  Agency  Clerks,  their  selection  and  appointment  being  left  to 
the  various  Agents.  Under  such  rule  an  agency  could  easily  be  conducted  so  that 
neither  Inspectors  nor  Special  Agents  could  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  affairs, 
much  less  could  the  oflBce  have  any  accurate  or  reliable  information  in  relation  to 
the  business  at  any  agency  in  case  the  Agent  and  Clerk  should  combine  to  perpe- 
trate a  fraud  upon  the  Indian  Oovernment. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  this  inducement  to  dishonesty  and  source  of  reprqach, 
the  present  administration  determined  to  have  the  Agency  Clerks  appointed  by  the 
Office,  care  being  exercised  to  appoint  only  competent,  efficient  men,  thoroughly 
honest  and  trustworthy.  In  order  to  secure  men  properly  qualified,  the  Office  re- 
quires not  only  the  strongest  recommendations  and  endorsements  as  to  character 
and  ability,  but  before  an  appointment  is  made  a  letter  is  addressed  to  the  appli- 
cant, requiring  him  to  make  application  for  the  place  by  a  letter  in  his  own  compo- 
sition, in  his  own  handwriting,  stating  his  age,  business  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  also  furnished  with  a  synopsis  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  an 
Agency  Clerk  and  directed  to  state  whether  he  will  accept  the  place,  subject  to  the 
conditions  named  therein. 

AGENCY  rHYSICIANS. 

The  selection  of  physicians  at  Indian  Agencies  has,  for  many  years,  been  re- 
served to  the  Indian  Office,  but  previous  to  the  present  administration  but  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  this  branch  of  the  service  further  than  simply  to  make  the  ap- 
pointments. No  restrictions  were  imposed  in  regard  to  engaging  in  private  practice 
off  the  reservations,  the  consequence  being  that  many  physicians  neglected  their 
proper  official  duties  to  attend  to  outside  patients,  in  order  to  increase  their  income. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  Agency  em- 
ployes who  were  neglected,  and  caused  ho  much  trouble  that  it  was  determined  to 
improve  the  existing  state  of  affairs  by  prohibiting  Agency  Physicians  from  engaging 
dn  private  practice. 
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The  same  care  is  used  in  selecting  physicians  as  in  choosing  clerks,  and  no  ap- 
pointment is  made  until  the  applicant  is  furnished  with  a  synopsis  of  qualifications' 
and  duties,  and  required  to  furnish  the  information  called  for  therein,  and  state  by 
a  letter  of  his  own  composition,  in  his  own  handwriting,  whether  he  will  accept 
the  position,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  imposed. 

ADDITIONAL  PAEMBES. 

For  several  years  past  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  the  pay  of  practical, 
farmers  in  the  Indiin  service,  to  be  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Agency  farmers.  Under  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  selection  of  persons  for  these  places  has  been  made  by  the  Indian 
OflSce,  the  points  to  which  they  are  sent  being  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Great  care  is  exercised  to  secure  only  competent  practical  fanners  for  these 
places,  men  who  not  only  understand  farming  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  use 
and  care  of  machinery  and  care  of  stock,  but  who  have  been  actually  engaged  in 
farming  for  at  least  five  years  previous  to  appointment. 

As  in  the  case  of  clerk  and  physician,  an  applicant  is  furnished  with  a  memo- 
randum showing  what  will  be  expected  and  required  in  event  of  his  appointment 
and  stating  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  required  to  signify  his  willingness  to- 
accept  the  place,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  imposed. 

SAFESUAEDS  AGAINST  DECEPTION. 

When  any  appointment,  other  than  that  of  agent,  is  made  to  a  position  at  an 
agency,  the  appointee  is  told  that  he  must  defray  his  own  expenses  in  reaching  his 
post  of  duty,  as  the  appointment  does  not  take  effect  until  he  reports  in  person  to 
the  agent.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  certainty  of  dismissal  in  the  event  of 
being  found  incompetent  or  unfitted  in  any  way  for  service,  thus  necessitating  the 
expenditure  of  more  money  for  traveling  expenses,  tends  to  prevent  attempts  to 
deceive  the  office  or  obtain  appointments  by  false  representations. 

agents'  kelatives. 

Under  former  administrations  agents  were  net  required,  as  now,  to  certify  on 
the  sheet  upon  which  nominations  are  submitted,  the  relationship,  if  any,  which  the 
appointee  might  sustain  to  the  agent.  The  consequence  was  that  a  number  of 
agents  surrounded  themselves  with  their  relatives,  giving  them  the  most  lucrative 
positions  at  their  disposal.  This  practice  has  been  broken  up,  and  agents  now  cer- 
tify after  each  nomination  whether  or  not  the  person  nominated  is  related  to  him  or 
to  his  bondsmen.  In  no  instance  is  an  agent  or  superintendent  allowed  to  nominate 
more  than  one  member  of  his  family  or  one  kinsman  in  any  degree. 

LEAVES   OF   ABSENCE. 

Formerly  much  sutfering,  and  in  many  cases  death,  resulted  from  granting  leaves 
of  absence  to  agency  physicians  and  allowing  them  to  leave  their  posts  of  duty  with- 
out making  any  provision  for  the  care  of  such  cases  as  might  occur  during  their 
absence.    Under  the  present  rule  no  physician  in  the  service  is  granted  leave  of 
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absence  without  being  required  to  leave  a  properly  qualified  substitute  to  attend  to 
4rgent  cases. 

This  ruling  has,  without  doubt,  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Indiana  and 
agency  employees,  has  prevented  much  suffering  and  saved  many  lives. 

INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

"When  the  present  administration  took  charge  of  the  Indian  office  it  was  the 
almost  universal  custom  to  allow  the  agents  and  superintendents  of  schools  to  select 
the  entire  corps  of  employees.  There  were  no  regulations  requiring  any  informa- 
tion to  be  filed  as  to  qualifications,  experience,  relationship  or  character  of  the 
parties  appointed.  The  names  of  those  removed  and  appointed  were  merely  reported 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  were  recorded  on  the  "Eecerd  of 
Employees"  without  any  question. 

The  new  Commissioner,  soon  after  taking  charge,  formulated  a  rule  by  which 
the  agents  and  superintendents  were  required  to  make  a  statement  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  every  person  nominated  for  a  position  in  a  school,  and  to  state  the  reasons  for 
every  dismissal  made.  In  October,  1885,  a  circular  was  issued  to  all  persons  having 
charge  of  Indian  schools,  instructing  them  to  furnish  this  information,  and  in 
Januar. ,  1886,  another  circular  was  issued  requiring  a  statement  in  advance  of 
changes  proposed  in  employees,  giving  in  full  the  reasons  and  the  good  expected  to 
be  accomplished,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  discharge  or  nomination  would  be 
approved  unless  the  previous  approval  of  the  Indian  Office  had  been  obtained  for 
such  discharge  or  nomination. 

Instructions  were  also  issued  providing  that,  in  an  exigency,  changes  might  be 
made,  and  that  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  such  cases  must  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  agents  were  informed  that  they  would  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  recommendations  they  might  make,  and  would  be  held 
responsible  for  any  injury  to  the  service  caused  by  any  one  appointed  on  their 
recommendations  who  proved  inefficient. 

It  is  now  required  that  applicants  for  positions  in  the  school  service  shall  file 
evidence  of  their  fitness.  These  testimonials  are  filed  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  can 
be  referred  to  at  any  time.  The  employees  are  thus  held  responsible  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  have  the  assurance  that 
they  will  be  protected  so  long  as  they  faithfully  perform  their  duties.  The  wisdom 
of  this  change  in  the  manner  of  making  appointments  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
interest  manifested  by  all  school  employees,  and  the  consequent  increased  efficiency 
of  the  schools. 

At  the  present  time  the  schools  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  only 
reason  why  more  children  are  not  in  school  is  because  there  are  no  accommodations 
for  them.  The  average  attendance  since  the  advent  of  the  present  admistrationhas 
more  than  doubled,  being  in  1884,  6,115,  and  in  1887, 14,333,  while  during  the  current 
^fiscal  year  it  has  increased  at  least  20  per  cent. 
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EXPENDITUUBS   FOR  INDIAN   SEBVICB. 

Stattmenis  showing  the  cost  of  Indian  Service,  the  efficiency  of  Indian  Schools,  Attendance,  efe^ 

1882, 1883  and  1884 819,518,613  06 

1886, 1887  and  1888 18,872,79155 

Saving  in  favor  of  1886, 1887  and  1888 f  645.821  51 

Out  of  the  above  expenditures  the  following  sums  were  used  for  the  support  of  Indiac' 
Schools : 

1882, 1883  and  1884 $U49,024  88 

1886, 1887  and  1888 3,215,430  39 

Excess  over  1882, 1883  and  1884  for  educational  purposes. .   S2,06fi,4fe  51 

■    Table  showing  comparative  average  attendance  at  Indian  Schools  during  the  years 
mentioned: 


YEAB. 

AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE. 

TEAB. 

AVEKAOE 
ATTENDANCE. 

1882 

4,066 
4,002 
6,115 

18P6 

9  630 

1883 

1887 

10,520 
13,150 

1884 

*1888 

*The  figures  for  1888  are  estimated.  All  returns  are  not  yet  received,  but,  from  those- 
reoeived,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase  over  1887  has  been  at  least  25  per  cent.  This  is 
the  actual  average  attendance.    The  enrollment  is  nearly  16,000. 


LAST  THREE   YEAKS  OF    ABTHUK  S    ADMINISTRATION. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

Fiscal  vear  1882 

S6,a50,592  86 
6,853,366  56 
6,314,653  64 

$90,000  00 
46A.506  60 

Fiscal  year  1883 

Fiscal  year  1884 

592,518  28 

$19,518,613  06 

$1,149,024  88 

FIRST   THREE   TEARS   OF   CLEVELAND'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

TiRoal  vear  1886 

$6,286,984  84 
0,213,407  '6 
6,373,399  55 

$962,340  25 
1,150,097  77 
1,102,992  37 

Total  for  three  vears 

$18,872,791  65 

$3,215,430  39 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 


THE  EFFICIENT  WORK  WHICH    HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPOETANT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  BUREAUS. 


In  this  important  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  the  same  salutary  reforms 
and  changes  have  characterized  the  advent  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power. 

The  country  was  met  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  plausible  and  vehement 
objection  at  first,  that  a  change  of  administration  would  work  disastrously  to  the 
business  of  the  departments  and  bureaus.  It  was  charged  that  turning  out  old  and 
trusted  officials  and  putting  in  new  ones  would  have  the  effect  of  impairing  the 
public  service.  That  this  was  believed  by  many  sincere  and  patriotic  people  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  but  the  change  came  and  with  it  a  change  in  the  officials  at  the  head 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

Time  has  contradicted  these  misgivings  and  forebodings  that  a  change  would 
impair  the  public  service,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  no  bureau  has  such  a  charge  been 
more  plainly  and  clearly  contradicted  than  in  the  Patent  Office.  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth,  both  of  the  business  of  the  office  and  the  respect  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  inventors  of  the  country  ;  and  that  this  steady  growth,  this  keeping  up 
in  its  full  vigor  the  business  of  the  office  has  been  accomplished  under  many  disad- 
vantageous circumstances. 

niGH   ORDER   OF  MERIT   IN   DECISIONS. 

The  decisions  of  this  office  take  a  high  rank.  Indeed,  so  marked  has  been  the 
judicial  abDity  displayed  by  Commissioner  Hall,  that  it  has  drawn  from  the  leading 
papers  of  the  Republican  party  many  worthy  tributes  of  this  efficient  and  scholarly 
official.  Prominent  among  recognitions  in  the  Republican  party  of  the  efficiency 
and  capacity  with  which  this  office  is  now  conducted,  is  one  taken  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  October  1,  1887,  and  expresses  the  sentiments  of  all.  It 
says: 

"  In  brief  he  Beems  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office  is  not  a  political  ofBoe ; 
that  It  is  supported  by  the  men  of  a  particular  class,  the  inventors— so  well  supported  in 
short  that  the  yearly  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  is  realized  from  the  fees  paid  in  while 
there  Is  an  accumulated  surplus  of  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury. 

"  Every  week's  issue  of  the  Official  Gazette  contains  from  one  to  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioner'a  decisions  on  points  of  office  practice,  designed  to  bring  uniformity  in  the  same 
among  the  different  divisions.  If  the  story  told  by  the  attorneys  is  to  be  believed  something 
of  that  kind  Is  badly  needed." 
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The  Scientific  American,  the  ablest  industrial  journal  in  the  world,  then  com- 
ments upon  this  as  follows : 

,isi. ''  The  enoomium  of  the  Tribune  on  Commiasioner  Hall  is  just,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
Patent  OfBoe  administration  under  the  Commissionerships  of  Judge  Mason  and  Judge  Holt, 
which  was  a  good  while  ago,  but  whom  the  few  of  us  live  to  remember  with  satisfaction." 

COBPORATE  POWER  AND  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

Corporate  power,  grown  to  an  alarming  size  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  by  special  class  legislation  and  the  many  privileges  given  to  it  during  the 
Republican  regime,  has  pushed  its  baleful  influences  even  into  the  indus- 
trial arts. 

For  years  it  has  been  known  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  country,  most  of 
them  humble  but  skilled  mechanics  in  the  industrial  arts,  have  utterly  failed  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  inventive  genius.  Seldom  has  it  been  that  the  real 
inventor  has  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  patience  and  his  skiU.  Almost  every 
invention  represents  years  of  some  ingenious  mechanic's  life,  is  immediately  seized 
upon  by  some  monopoly  or  other,  the  interest  of  the  inventor  bought  for  a  song, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  invention,  which  the  spirit  of  the  patent  laws  intended 
should  go  to  the  public  at  large,  has  been  held  for  the  advantage  of  the  special  few, 
to  be  doled  out  by  corporations  to  the  general  public  at  enormous  profits  to  the 
managers. 

Benton  J.  Hall,  the  incumbent  of  the  Commissioner's  ofiice,  among  other  sug- 
gestions for  reform,  said  in  his  last  annual  report  that  the  statute  enables  rich  and 
influential  parties  to  keep  the  applications  for  patents,  of  which  they  are  the 
assignees,  pending  in  the  office  for  years  before  their  patent  is  issued.  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  putting  upon  the  market  the  article 
or  improvement,  but  warning  the  public  that  the  patent  is  "applied  for,"  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  give  them  the  absolute  control  of  the  monopoly  of  the  invention 
and  to  deter  all  other  inventors  from  entering  the  same  field  of  invention  and 
manufacturing  the  same  article.  The  Commissioner  recommended  to  Congress 
that  this  section  should  be  modified,  and  that  there  be  vested  in  the  Commiasioner 
a  discretion  to  declare  any  application  forfeited  for  want  of  prosecution  whenever 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  should  be  done. 

In  harmony  with  this  suggestion,  the  Commissioner  also  recommended  that 
patents  should  be  limited  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  a  cer- 
tain discretion  vested  in  the  Commissioner. 

The  abuse  alluded  to  affects  the  farmer  directly  when  it  is  remembered  that 
barb-wire  is  made  the  basis  of  the  barb- wire  syndicates,  whose  enormous  profits 
must  be  paid  by  the  farmer ;  it  affects  the  mechanic  who  is  compelled  to  pay  a  profit 
by  way  of  royalty  upon  the  very  tools  he  uses,  to  some  powerful  syndicate ;  it 
affects  the  poor  seamstress,  whose  daily  bread  comes  to  her  from  the  use  of  the  sew- 
ing machine;  it  affects  the  mass  of  people  who  are  compelled  to  pay  enormous  roy- 
alties upon  inventions  held  and  controlled  by  capital  and  monopolies. 

The  Commissioner  thus  formulates  his  conclusion. 
"I  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  propriety  of  providing  that  all  patents 
hereafter  issuing  shall  contain  a  provision  that  they  may  be  extinguished  by  the  govern- 
ment at  any  time  upon  the  payment  to  the  owners  of  the  property,  whether  the  patentee 
or  his  assigns,  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  such  sum  to  be  determined  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise,  as  may  seem  appropriate  to  Congress.  *•»»«» 
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"The  profits  which  are  eD  joyed  by  the  owners  of  property  of  this  character  are  rather 
the  result  of  having  control  of  the  market  and  being  everywhere  firmly  eatabllshed  In  the 
t)UBlnes8  of  manufacturing  the  patented  article." 


COMPABATIVa    STATEMENT  OF   WORK   DONE. 

The  following  tabulated  statement,  comparing  the  records  of  the  office  for  the 
first  three  years  of  democratic  administration  with  the  corresponding  three  years 
-of  the  last  Republican  administration,  will  show  the  work  of  the  office  during 
these  periods  : 


Applications. 

Caveats. 

Patents  and 
Reissues. 

Cash 
Received. 

Cash 
Expended. 

1881 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1886 
1887 

36,059 
31,533 
35,577 
35,717 
35,968 
35,613 

3,406 
3,553 
3,741 
3,553 
2,513 
3,633 

16,.584 
19,267 
33,383 
34,333 
23,.508 
31,477 

$   853,665.89 
1,009,319.45 
1,146,.S40.00 
1,188,098.15 
1,154,.551.40 
1,144,509.60 

$  605,173.38 
683,867.67 
675,234.86 

1,034,378.85 
993,503.40 
994,473.23 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office  at  different  periods,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  labor  employed  in  examining  in  any  given  year  the  same 
number  of  applications,  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  required  in  previous  years. 
This  is  owjng  to  the  fact  that  the  field  of  invention  is  continually  expanding  and 
growing  wider,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  patented  inventions  that  must  be  exam- 
ined in  succeeding  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 


THE   LEGAL   BUSINESS   CONDUCTED   WITH    ECONOMY  AND   THE   LAWS 
STRICTLY   ENFORCED   IN   ALL   PARTS   OP   THE   COUNTRY. 


This  Department,  to  whose  hands  is  entrusted  the  vast  litigation  incidental  to 
the  business  of  the  Government,  has  demonstrated  in  the  highest  degree  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  political  change  of  1884.  In  the  face  of  an  enormous  increase  of  law 
business  gi'owing  out  of  new  and  far-reaching  legislation,  and  of  augmented  activity 
in  the  various  executive  departments,  the  work  of  prosecuting  suits  has  been  accom- 
plished with  marked  success  and  without  an  increase  of  force. 

The  following  acts,  passed  in  the  second  session  of  the  49th  Congress  alone, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  new  business  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  his  subordinates  : 

The  Act  of  February  4, 1887,  creatiag  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Act  of  February  23, 1887,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  opium. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1887,  giving  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction  over  crimes- 
against  the  Indian  Police. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887,  giving  the  United  States  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  Court  of  Claims,  over  suits  against  the  Government. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887,  establishing  the  Railroad  Commission. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  Land  Grants  to  railroads,  and 
for  the  forfeiture  of  unearned  lands. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887  (Anti-Polygamy  Act),  in  relation  to  the  Perpetual  Emigrating 
Fund  Company,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  including  the 
annulment  of  the  charters  and  forfeiture  of  a  large  amount  of  property. 

ENFORCING   TIIE   LAWS. 

Many  important  laws  had  for  years  lain  dormant.  The  people  had  inferred 
that  the  mere  passage  of  the  laws  for  needed  reform  had  effected  the  result  intended, 
whereas,  in  many  instances,  it  had  only  silenced  public  complaint  and  left  the  wrong 
unremedied. 

The  Department  of  Justice  under  President  Cleveland  inaugurated  a  new  era — 
that  reform  should  be  in  fact  and  not  in  form  only ;  in  deed  and  not  in  mere  word. 
A  faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws  found  upon  the  statute  books  was  determined 
upon,  and  proper  action  taken  in  pursuance  thereof  Among  the  results  so  secured, 
the  Mormon  people  have  declared,  both  by  word  and  deed,  that  polygamy  shall  be 
no  more. 

In  the  landed  States  and  Territories  fraudulent  entries  have  become  less  fre- 
quent. 

Timber  trespasses  have  become  unprofltable. 

Bank  wrecking  has  become  dangerously  odious. 
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In  all  parts  of  tho  country  all  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  are  recognized  as  of 
binding  force. 

In  all  the  landed  States  and  Territories  proceedings  are  pending  for  the  recov- 
ery of  vast  bodies  of  valuable  land,  unlawfully  withheld  from  the  public  domain  by 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  and  by  individuals.    Whatever  success  may  attend 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  for  the  recovery  of  these  lands,  the  Department  of" 
Justice  is  entitled  to  its  share. 

The  same  is  true  in  suits  for  timber  trespass.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1887,  594 
criminal  prosecutions  were  instituted  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
336  civil  suits  for  the  value  of  the  timber,  were  brought  aggregating  in  money  value 
two  million  four  hundred  and  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  ($3,409,162  35.) 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  pending  civil  suits  against  the  Northern  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company,  the  Montana  Improvement  Company,  and  others,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  for  two  million  dollars  ($3,000,000)  value 
of  lumber  unlawfully  cut  and  removed  from  the  public  domain.  Also  against  the- 
Sierra  Lumber  Company,  in  California,  for  an  equal  amount,  and  numerous  other 
suits  in  the  different  landed  judicial  districts,  amounting,  all  told,  to  seven  or  eight 
million  dollars. 

UNITED   STATES  MARSHALS  IN  THE   SOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  present  administration  is  the  total 
absence  of  scandal  on  the  part  of  the  Marshals  in  the  South.  In  former  adminis- 
trations each  recurring  election  was  the  signal  for  habitual  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  on  the  part  of  tnese  ofHcials,  but  not  an  incident  of  the  kind  has  occurred 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  appointees. 

The  federal  oflBcers  throughout  the  country  have  set  the  example  of  obedience 
to  the  laws. 

COURT  EXPENSES. 

The  annexed  tables  will  exemplify  the  strict  attention  to  economy  which  rules 
the  present  administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Taking  the  three  years  of  Mr.  Garland's  incumbency  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son with  the  last  tliree  of  Mr.  Brewster's  administration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the- 
criminal  business  alone  (irrespective' of  the  civil  suits  of  which  an  accurate  report 
is  not  now  available),  has  increased  from  37,838  cases  during  1883,  1883  and  1884,  to 
39,361  cases  for  1885,  1886  and  1887 — an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,;  while 
the  increase  in  the  court  expenses  for  the  same  period  from  $9,811,435.18,  to- 
$10,078,500.30,  is  an  increase  of  but  two  and  two-thirds  per  cent. 


THRBB  TEARS  OP  ARTH0B  S    ADMINISTRATION. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  terminated  in  the  District  and  Clr-  ■ 
cult  Courts  of  the  United  States  during  the  Bscal  years  1883, 1883,  and  1884. 


CuBtoms. 

Interna] 
Kc-vtiiue, 

Post 
Office. 

Election 
Laws. 

Clr.  R'ta 
Acts, 

Natural- 
ization 

Xrtn. 

Inter- 
course 
Laws. 

Pension 
Lawb. 

Embez- 
zlement. 

Miscella- 
neous.     Total. 

1883. 
1883. 
1384. 

184 
33.5 
491 

4611 
4663 
5026 

344 
446 

7.58 

265 
287 
190 

8 

9 

23 

4 
3 
5 

377 
535 
683 

114 
100 
360 

39 
37 
38 

1658 
1478 
5069 

7494 

7793 

13543' 

Total 

910    1  14300 

1448    1     743 

40 

11 

1594 

474    1     104    1     8305 

27828 
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THREE  TEARS  OF  CLEVELAND'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Statement  of  tbe  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  terminated  In  the  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  TTnited  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1885, 1886,  and  1687. 


Customs 

Internal 
Revenue 

Post 
Office. 

Election 
Laws. 

Civil 

Rights 

Act. 

Natural- 
ization 
Acts. 

Inter- 
course 
Laws. 

Pension 
Ijaws. 

Embez- 
zlement. 

Miscella, 
neous. 

Total. 

1885 
1886 
1887 

142 
186 
337 

4,738 
6,343 
5,064 

503 
565 
540 

383 
47 
96 

'"io" 

6 

3 

459 
526 
298 

187 
251 
175 

41 
45 
36 

5,633 
6,656 
6,463 

11,977 
14,479 
12,905 

Total 

505 

16,045  1  1,607 

436 

16 

2 

1,283 

613 

122    ^18,742 

39,361 

COURT    EXPENSES. 


statement  of  the  expenses  of  United  States 
Courts  for  the  fiscal  years  ]882-'83-'S4. 

Statement  of  the  expenses  of  United  States 
Courts  for  the  fiscal  years  1885-'86-'87. 

1882 

$3,192,393  67 
3,372,465  45 
3,246,566  06 

1885 

1886 

$3,299,703  33 
3,.561,134  39 

1883 

1884 

1887 

3  317  672  58 

Total 

$9,811,425  18 

'Total 

$10,078,500  30 

UNITED   STATES  JUDGES  APPOINTED    SINCE   MAECH  4,  1885. 

Justices  of  Supreme  Court  ; 
Name.  Date  of  Com. 

Chief  Justice,  Melville  W.  Fuller July        30,  1888 

Associate  Justice,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar Januai-y  16, 1888 

Circuit  Judges: 
Circuit.  Name.      \  Date  of  Com. 

Sixth  Circuit Howell  E.  Jackson April        13,  1886. 

c  Second  Circuit Emile  H.  Lacomhe February  38,  1888. 


District  Judges: 
District.  Name. 

"West  Michigan Henry  F.  Severens.. 

•South  Carolina C.  H.  Simonton 

North  Georgia Wm.  T.  Newman . . 

-South  Alabama H.  T.  Toulmin 

South  California E.  M.  Ross 

East  Missouri A.  M.  Thayer 

.  South  Illinois Wm.  J.  Allen 

"West  Texas Thomas  S.  Maxey. 

"West  Missouri John  F.  Philips 

;East  Wisconsin James  G.  Jenkins . . 


Date  of 
.May 
.  January 
. January 
. January 
.  Janiiary 
.February 
. January 
.June 
.June 
..July 


Com. 

25. 1886 

13. 1887 
13, 1887 
13, 1887 
13, 1887 
26, 1887 
19,  1888 
35,  1888 
25,  1888 

2,  1888 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


THE   EXCELLENT   EECOHD   MADE    DURING   THE    PAST   THREE   YEARS- 
IN    PROMOTING   THE   PROSPERITY    OF   THE    FARMER. 

The  Interests    of  Agriculture   Hate   Been   Looked  After 

With  an  Intelligence  Never  Manifested — The 

History  of  the  Department. 


I. 

The  present  administration  of  this  Department  became  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement April  4th,  1885.  Norman  J.  Colman  of  Missouri,  the  gentleman  selected 
by  President  Cleveland  for  the  cffice  of  Commissioner,  had  been  identified  for  many- 
years  ■with  agricultural  progress  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  value  of  science  to 
agricultural  operations. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  administration  there  was  found  an  embarrassment  in 
the  matter  of  exhausted  appropriations  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  Department, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  immediately  furlough  a  large  portion  of  the  force.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year— July  1st,  1685— the  real  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment— so  far  as  the  present  administration  is  concerned — began. 

BELATIONS   WITH   COLLEGES  AND   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS. 

The  Commissioner  had  always  believed  that  the  problems  of  agriculture  were- 
only  to  be  solved  by  means  of  a  liberal  scientific  and  industrial  educafion.  He 
knew  that  the  several  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  endowed  by  Congress,  were  not 
accomplishing  the  results  which  would  be  possible  through  a  hannonious  coopera- 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  which,  could  their  work  be  co  ordi- 
nated  and  the  results  of  their  experiments  unified,  edited  and  published  as  a  whole, 
would  at  once  become  a  power  for  good  whose  measure  could  not  be  easily  taken. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment, 
Stations  of  the  country  was  therefore  called  by  the  Commissioner  to  meet  in^the 
Department  building  early  in  July.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking  to  attempt  to  con- 
vene a  successful  gathering  of  such  a  character  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  mid- 
summer ;  but  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  country  fully  warranted  the  undertaking, 
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and  the  colleges  of  tlie  several  States  being  honored  with  their  first  attention  on 
<the  part  of  the  new  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department,  responded 
-almost  unanimously  by  accepting  the  invitation  and  sending  delegates.  The  out- 
•come  of  that  convention  was  the  fullest  endorsement  of  the  Department's  aims  and 
-eflforts.  Among  the  results  which  attended  the  convention  may  be  mentioned  the 
following,  and  their  importance  to  the  farmer  wUl  be  readily  recognized : 

1.  A  better  understanding  among  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  a 
general  mapping  out,  after  conference  and  discussion,  of  lines  of  work  for  the 
-future. 

2.  The  adoption  of  plans  which  when  put  in  operation  would  prevent  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  work. 

3.  The  resolution  to  exchange  results  of  experiments,  through  a  central  station. 
In  order  that  experiments  might  have  more  than  a  local  value. 

4.  The  success  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  convention  in  securing  the 
.passage  of  a  bill  establishing  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States  and  Territo  • 
ries,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  each  for  their  maintenance. 

5.  The  benefit  to  the  whole  country  which  accrues.  Every  section,  State, 
■county  and  town,  and  the  individual  farmer  must  sooner  or  later  be  benefited 
•directly,  as  they  are  already  indirectly,  by  reason  of  this  action. 

These  and  other  results  were  anticipated  by  the  present  administration  when 
the  convention  was  called,  and  its  satisfaction  has  just  been  crowned  by  legislation 
at  the  present  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  July  18th,  which  places  in  its 
hands  the  organization  of  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  is  to 
act  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  several  colleges  and  statioas — thus  enabling  it  to  dif- 
fuse among  the  farmers  of  the  country  a  vast  amount  of  information  affecting  their 
business. 

rNVBSTIGATING  ADULTERATIONS  AND  IMITATIONS. 

The  first  order  given  to  a  subordinate  by  the  new  administration  was  given  to 
-the  Chemist.  He  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  with  an  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  adulteration  of  foods  and  food  products.  Enough  was  done  in  the  earli- 
-est  stages  of  the  examination  to  show  the  pernicious  extent  of  the  adulteration  of 
dairy  products,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  matter  in  the  first 
report  of  the  Department  made  under  the  present  administration.  The  agitation 
of  this  subject  resulted  in  a  bill  originating  in  a  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  was  approved  by  a  Democratic  President  before  he  had  been  eighteen 
months  in  office,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  The 
■enactment  of  that  law  was  hailed  with  delight  by  every  dairyman  and  friend  of 
pure  butter,  and  its  beneficial  results  to  dairymen  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition.  Bulletins  have  been  published  by  the  Department  on  the  subject  of 
butter  substitutes;  impure  wines  and  liquors;  adulteration  of  spices  and  condi- 
ments, etc.,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  administration  to  analyze  and  publish 
every  article  of  consumption,  whether  it  be  a  substitute  in  whole  or  in  part,  which 
-competes  with  or  reflects  upon  the  handiwork  of  the  honest  farmer. 

STAMPING   OUT   CATTLE   DISEASES. 

The  present  administration  was  confronted  from  the  beginning  by  momentous 
problems  arising  from  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  of  cattle.  Pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  the  most  dreaded  cattle  plague  of  Europe,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
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United  States  and  allowed  to  propagate  itself  almost  without  liindrance  in  various 
States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  For  years  the  cattle  raisers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  had  been  alarmed  at  its  steady 
increase,  and  had  secured  the  adoption  of  local  laws  and  regulations  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  inter-state  commerce  in  cattle,  while  for  the  same  reason  Great 
Britain  had  for  five  years  prohibited  our  cattle  from  going  inland  and  required 
them  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  docks  where  landed.  To  make  the  matter  still  worse, 
this  dreaded  disease  had  very  recently  been  carried  to  the  great  cattle  raising 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  the  people  were  in 
■consternation  at  its  presence 

This  burden  upon  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  was  at  the  same  time  a 
menace  to  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  our  food  supply  and  reacted  with 
serious  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interests.  It  demanded  immediate  attention 
and  prompt  action. 

By  co-operation  with  State  authorities,  the  general  Government  has  completely 
eradicated  the  contagion  from  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In 
New  York  it  has  also  eradicated  it  from  Washington  and  Delaware  counties  and 
from  the  greater  part  of  Westchester  and  Richmond  counties.  In  New  Jersey  the 
plague  is  now  confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  the  State.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is 
practically  eradicated.  In  Maryland  it  is  confined  to  a  single  county.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Virginia  it  has  been  completely  eradicated. 

This  greatly  feared  danger  has,  therefore,  been  removed  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  existed,  and  trade  and  commerce  have  been  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  embarrassing  restrictions  outside  of  the  seven  or  eight  counties  to  which 
the  disease  is  now  confined.  In  these  counties  the  regulations  are  still  strictly 
enforced,  every  bovine  animal  is  numbered  and  registered  by  the  ofHcers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  not  one  can  be  moved  from  its  owner's  premises  with- 
out a  written  permit,  and  each  herd  in  which  the  malady  appears  is  slaughtered  as 
soon  as  its  presence  is  discovered,  and  the  premises  are  then  disinfected.  By  the 
careful  and  constant  enforcement  of  these  regulations  tnis  imported  plague  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  continuing  them  for  a 
short  time  our  country  will  be  rescued  from  this  danger  and  the  restrictions 
jemoved  from  our  trade  in  live  cattle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  few  countries  have  ever  succeeded  in  extirpating 
this  destructive  plague  after  it  was  once  introduced,  and  none  have  made  such  rapid 
progress  as  has  been  shown  here  during  the  last  two  years.  Within  this  time  it  hsis 
been  necessary  to  inspect  31,446  herds  of  cattle,  and  to  number,  register  and  keep  a 
history  of  the  283,270  individual  animals  which  they  contained.  The  success  of  the 
work  has  required  the  slaughter  of  10,600  head  of  cattle,  and  the  disinfection  of  1,743 
fltables.    The  total  expense  of  this  great  work  has  been  less  than  $700,000. 

SIGNAL   SERVICE   STATIONS   FOR    FARMERS. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  to  Congress  the  first  year  of  the  present 
administration  for  the  welfare  of  the  fanner  and  the  advancement  of  his  interests, 
may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  Signal  Service  Station  in  connection 
with  each  agricultural  college,  and  experiment  station  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing meteorological   conditions  affecting  the  health    and  growth  of  plants;    the 
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introduction  of  medical  plants ;  the  investigation  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
Alaska ;  the  completion  of  a  report  on  wool,  giving  a  scientific  endorsement  of 
American  grown  wool ;  increased  attention  to  matters  of  forestry,  etc.  Several  of 
these  were  met  with  appropriate  legislation  and  the  results  have  been  laid  before  the 
country.  Congress  also  provided  for  increased  duties  in  certain  branches  of  Depart- 
mental work,  and  in  new  fields,  which  required  careful  direction  in  their  inaugura- 
tion. 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  WORK. 

It  was  not  long  under  the  new  regime  before  this  infusion  of  new  life  began  to- 
be  manifest  in  every  division,  and  the  Department  itself  began  to  reach  that  enii- 
nence  which  its  founders  had  hoped  for.  Instead  of  being  the  butt  of  the  news- 
paper paragrapher,  the  object  of  ridicule  among  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  press^ 
the  useless  appendage  of  the  Government  in  scientific  minds,  its  work  began  to- 
inspire  the  confidence  of  all.  Its  scientific  branches  were  consulted  more  and 
more  by  those  whom  the  Department  was  established  to  benefit,  its  deductions 
began  to  be  received  with  confidence  and  with  credit,  and  its  standard  began  to  rise 
to  a  plane  commensurate  with  a  Department  intended  to  assist  in  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  greatest  of  all  industries.  And,  as  these  scientific  investiga- 
tions  increased,  and  were  stimulated  by  increasing  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  country 
for  that  class  of  information,  new  fields  for  investigation  were  entered,  and  in  certain 
cases  new  divisions  and  sections  were  established  in  the  Department  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  that  was  being  made. 

Thus  a  new  division  was  created  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  dairy, 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  stimulate  the  pomological  and  horticultural  interests 
of  the  country,  a  section  for  experiments  in  silk- reeling  was  organized,  and  other 
investigations  inaugurated  of  more  or  less  note.  The  most  important  experiment 
during  the  year,  and  one  that  is  destined  to  favorably  affect  the  future  of  this  country, 
was  that  conducted  by  the  Department  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  sorghum  by 
the  difi'usion  process.  Silk-reeling  experiments  were  instituted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  reeling  of  silk  from  the  cocoons  might  be  made 
profitable  in  this  country;  and  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  prosecuted,  a  separate  section  being  organized  for  the  purpose.  A  most 
important  reform  was  introduced  in  the  Seed  Division.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  this 
administration  no  test  of  seed  distributed  by  the  Government  had  ever  been  made 
to  prove  its  purity,  its  freshness,  or  its  freedom  from  the  germs  of  disease  or  of 
noxious  weeds  or  insects.  A  system  was  adopted  which  absolutely  prevents  the 
distribution  of  any  seed  untrue  to  name,  wanting  in  vitality  or  containing  any  ele- 
ment which  the  Government  ought  not  to  distribute  throughout  the  country.  This 
has  proven  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  and  as 
thousands  of  letters  amply  testify. 

A  change  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department— a  document  of  which  there 
are  now  published  400,000  copies,  the  largest  edition  by  far  of  any  report  published 
by  the  Government — deserves  a  notice.  For  several  years  the  report  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  operations  of  each  division  of  the  Department.  The  First 
Annual  Report  under  the  new  administration  contained  besides  the  above  other 
articles  of  popular  interest  to  all  classes  of  our  farmer- citizens.  Among  them  was 
an  article  upon  "Wheat  Culture  in  India"  and  another  upon  "Truck  Farming." 
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THE   OLDER  DIVISIONS  MADE   MORE  EFFECTIVE. 

The  older  divisions  were  by  no  means  idle  while  these  new  departures  were 
being  made.  Indeed  the  same  progressive  policy  and  spirit  controlled  and  directed 
them.  Activity  was  apparent  everywhere,  better  organization  was  noticeable,  bet- 
ter discipline  was  maintained,  every  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  Investigations  and 
studies  nearer  to  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer's  best  interests  nearer  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  first  year  ended  under  most  favorable  and  gratifying  auspices. 

In  1886  the  result  of  the  special  investigation  to  promote  the  Pomological 
industry,  heretofore  alluded  to,  was  such  as  to  secure  from  Congress  authority  to 
establish  a  division  in  the  Department  devoted  exclusively  to  this  question,  »nd  thus 
another  important  division  was  added  to  the  Department  to  foster  this  great  and 
growing  industry. 

In  the  same  year  the  attention  of  Congress  was  directed,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  subject  of  irrigation.  The  Department  had  completed  and  distributed 
an  exhausted  report  upon  the  subject.  The  Department  also  compiled,  in  this  year 
and  made  ready  for  publication  an  important  treatise  on  tobacco ;  it  completed'and 
distributed  the  report  on  wool,  heretofore  alluded  to ;  it  enlarged  the  section  whicb 
had  been  organized  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  diseases  of  fruits,  and  it  estab- 
lished a  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  study 
the  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  in  their  relation  to  agriculture. 

VALUABLE  EXPERIMENTS  IN   SUGAR   PROM   SORGHUM. 

But  of  more  importance  perhflps  than  all  other  subjects  combined  was  the  investi- 
gation made  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum,  and  sugar  cane,  by  what 
is  called  the  diffusion  process.  Most  astounding  results  were  obtained.  The  old 
process  secured  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent.,  or  at  the  utmost  but  sixty^per 
cent,  of  the  juice  of  the  plant.  The  new  process  secured  practically  all.  Whitney's 
cotton  gin  was  of  no  more  importance  to  cotton-growers  than  was  the  diffusion  batr 
tery  to  the  sorghum  grower.  An  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  meant  that  sorghum, 
the  growers  of  which  had  become  discouraged  and  disheartened  over  repeated  fail- 
ures to  secure  profitable  results,  was  to  be  rescued  and  placed  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  sugar-yielding  plants,  that  interest  in  it  was  to  be  revived,  that  its  cultiva- 
tion was  to  be  profitable  to  the  farmer,  that  it  was  to  open  a  new  industry  to  him, 
that  it  was  to  be  as  sure  a  crop  as  any  on  the  farm,  that  the  increase  in  yield  of 
sugar  from  southern  cane  would  be  nearly  double  what  it  had  been,  and  that  a  revo- 
lution in  the  sugar  output  of  the  United  States  was  impending. 

CLOSER  RELATIONS   WITH  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 

Duiing  the  year  the  Department's  agents  were  sent  into  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  people,  called  together  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  In  this  way  the  immediate  wants  of  the  farmers  were  made  known 
to  the  Administration,  and  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  was  im- 
parted and  explained  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  through  books  and  correspon- 
dence ;  scientific  bodies  were  invited  to  hold  their  annual  conventions  at  the 
Department,  in  order  that  the  Department's  ofilcialo  might  partake  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  discussions,  and  in  turn  unpart  the  information  to  the  farmers 
17 
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through  various  publications ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  journeys  abroad,  of  citi- 
zens identified  with  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  to  secure  such  valuable  infor- 
mation as  might  be  obtained  in  foreign  countries  of  interest  to  our  farming  commu- 
nity ;  and  in  short  the  Department  was  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  leading 
agricultural  thought  of  the  world . 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Department  has  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  the  policy  of  extending  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  Department 
continued,  as  the  result  and  its  reports  abundantly  prove.  The  last  vestige  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  of  making  sugar  from  sorghum  was  removed,  apparently,  and 
sugar  was  made  from  both  northern  and  southern-grown  cane  successfully,  practi- 
cally and  commercially  by  tho  diffusion  process — a  process  developed,  improved  and 
applied  wholly  by  this  administration — and  so  successfully  as  to  eclipse  all  prior 
attempts  to  make  sugar  profitable  in  northern  sections,  or  to  increase  the  yield  of 
sugar  in  southern  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  make  the  year  1887  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  farmers  of  the  north,  east  and  west  are  now  able 
to  take  their  place  in  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world  in  the  same  relation  that  they 
have  enjoyed  in  markets  dealing  with  their  own  products,  and  the  sugar  planters  of 
the  South  have  also  to  be  grateful  for  so  important  a  discovery. 

STILL  FURTHEK  REFORMS  SUGGESTED. 

In  his  last  report  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  made  many  suggestions 
Which  were  valuable.  Principal  among  these  is  that  on  the  subject  of  irrigation.  It 
suggested  j  among  other  things,  the  building  of  reservoirs  among  the  mountains  in  the 
arid  regions  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  water  now  wasted  in  spring  floods.  The 
purpose  was  two-fold ;  first  it  looked  to  the  redemption  of  arid  tracts,  and  second  to 
the  protection  of  those  sections  which  are  annually  devastated  by  the  floods  of 
spring.  This  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  considered  wise,  as  the  present  Senate 
has  appropriated  to  the  Geological  Survey  $350,000  for  preliminary  surveys  for  por- 
tions of  this  work.  Thus  must  the  present  administration  have  the  credit  for  sug- 
gesting an  attempt  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  cultivators  of  the  Rocky  Moun  - 
tain  slope,  and  for  this  endeavor  to  develop  the  arid  regions  to  make  them  inhabit- 
able for  immigrants  and  practicable  for  the  manufacturer,  and  to  make  it  possible 
to  combine  the  hand-maidens  of  commerce — agriculture  and  manufacture — in  the 
heart  of  the  "Great  American  Desert,"  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  homes, 
the  property  and  the  crops  from  the  devastation  of  floods. 

A  GENERAL   RECORD  OF  ITS  WORK.  ^ 

To  briefly  summarize  the  operations  of  the  Department,  the  reforms  inaugu- 
rated and  the  improvements  made,  it  can  be  said  that  its  work  has  been  simplified 
systematized  and  madje  effective ;  its  researches  and  investigations  have  been  along 
lines  both  practical  and  popular ;  it  has  divided  divisions,  and  created  new  sections 
in  order  that  new  investigations  might  not  interrupt  those  already  in  progress,  or 
distract  attention  therefrom ;  it  has  established  new  divisions  for  the  promotion  of 
new  studies ;  it  has  sent  to  the-  country  more  information  upon  timely  topics  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Department ;  it  has  maintained  State  agencies  in 
several  States,  and  one  in  Europe  for  personal  investigation  of  agricultural  capabil. 
ities  and  prospects ;  its  continued  study  of  the  grasses  of  the  country  has  been  of 
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the  Utmost  importance,  and  has  prompted  an  appropriation  by  the  present  Congress 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  establishing  experimental  grass  stations ;  its  investiga- 
tion of  destructive  insects  and  methods  for  destroying  them,  as  well  as  of  the  habits 
of  useful  insects  to  agricuiture,  has  been  vigorous  and  useful  to  all  sections ;  its 
studies  of  animal  diseases  have  been  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  this  or  any  scien- 
tific institution;  its  investigation  into  the  utility  of  American  grown  cocoons  promises 
results  of  far-reaching  importance;  its  investigation  into  diseases  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  created  wide-spread  interest ;  its  investigation  into  food  adulterations; 
its  triumph  in  sorghum  sugar  making;  its  victory  in  stamping  out  a  disease  among 
cattle  which  threatened  the  ranges  of  the  West,  and  its  continued  success  in  decreas- 
ing the  boundaries  in  which  the  disease  is  confined,  fully  attest  how  useful  this 
Department  can  be  made.  It  has  publicly  recognized  the  work  of  its  10,000  corres- 
pondents, and  encouraged  them  to  more  vigilant  eff'orts  and  more  correct  return  of 
crop  statistics ;  it  has  revived  a  system  of  foreign  exchanges  with  the  library,  which 
was  abolished  by  a  prior  administration ;  it  has  not  only  vastly  improved  the  quality 
of  seed  sent  out,  but  it  has  largely  increased  the  quantity;  it  has  distributed  more 
seed  for  less  money  than  ever  before ;  it  has  abolished  positions  which  existed  under 
former  administrations  and  which  were  useless,  and  increased  them  where  useful  to 
the  country;  it  has  ditfused  among  the  people  more  information  upon  a  greater 
number  of  topics  than  was  ever  before  sent  out  to  the  people;  it  has  established 
intimate  relations  with  scientific  bodies  and  institutions ;  it  has  answered  a  larger 
correspondence  than  ever  before  on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects;  it  has  so  con- 
ducted its  aflairs  as  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  press,  both  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial ;  its  reports  have  been  copiously  extracted  by  the  press  of  foreign  countries, 
and  favorably  criticised ;  its  scientific  articles  have  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages; it  has  received  the  praise  of  the  leading  agricultural  thinkers  of  thiscountry, 
irrespective  of  politics ;  and  its  work  has  been  complimented  not  only  by  agricul- 
tural organizations,  but  in  public  debate,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  Senator 
of  an  opposite  political  faith ;  it  has  adopted  methods  for  a  better  protection  of  pub- 
lic property  in  its  charge,  for  a  better  system  of  accounts,  and  a  more  prompt  ren- 
dering of  them  to  proper  accounting  officers ;  the  conventions  called  under  its 
auspices  have  been  better  attended  than  before,  and,  measured  by  the  test  of  the  confi- 
dence expressed  by  Congress  in  annual  appropriations,  and  of  the  people  who  are 
demanding  its  publications;  its  administration  has  been  useful,  influential,  business- 
like, economical,  successful,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  true  democ- 
racy. Indeed  nothing  better  illustrates  the  character  of  the  administration  than  the 
fact  that  each  year  since  its  inauguration  the  appropriations  granted  for  its  work 
have  increased,  as  follows : 

For  1885-88  $598,453. 

For  1886-87  $668,684. 

For  1887-88         $1,046,730. 

For  1888-89         $1,746,000  (including  $585,000  for  experiment  stations). 

A  table  hereto  appended  also  shows  a  flattering  increase  in  the  demand  of  the 
country  for  the  publications  of  the  Department.  This  table  abundantly  proves  the 
activity  of  the  Department  in  all  branches  of  its  studies,  and  the  work  which  it  has 
accomplished  during  the  present  administration  is  commended  to  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  identified  with  the  Depeirtment,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
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this  important  institution,  those  who  love  their  country  and  who  are  gratified  to  see 
its  affairs  administered  wisely  and  well. 


D0CUMENT8  AND   EBPOKTS  ASKED   FOR. 


Table  of  Bulletins  and  Reports  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during- 
the  years  1884, 1885, 1886  and  1887 : 


Division. 


Entomological, 

Statistical 

Chemical 

Botanical 

Forestry 

Pomological... 
Miscellaneous . 

Total 


1884. 


i^ 


HU 


3,000 

108,000 

10,500 

3,000 


21,000 


145,500 


1885. 


o  " 


11 
3 


o  H 

4 


8,500 

151,000 

12,.500 

5,000 

20,000 


197,000 


1886. 


O  •" 

H 


4 

11 

6 

1 


^8 


8,700 

165,000 

14,500 

5,000 


13,500 


306,700 


1887. 


6 
12 
6 
5 
3 
2 


5° 


17,300 
189,.500 
38,000 
43,000 
6,300 
35,000 
16,000 


358,800 


II. 


THE    president's    MESSAGE    ON    OLEOMARGARINE — THE   CARE    TO  BE    EXERCISED 
IN  PROTECTING   THE  INTERESTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

On  August  3, 1886,  the  President  signed  the  bill  imposing  an  internal  revenue- 
tax  upon  okomargarine,  filing  with  it  a  memorandum,  from  which  the  folio-wing 
extract  is  made  to  show  its  spirit  and  his  intelligent  interest  in  matters  of  interest 
to  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  to  the  consumer: 

"There  la  certainly  no  industry  better  entitled  to  the  incidental  advantages  which  may 
follow  this  legislation  than  our  farming  and  dairy  interests;  and  to  none  of  our  people 
should  they  be  less  begrudged  than  our  farmers  and  dairymen.  The  present  depression  of 
their  occupations,  the  hard,  steady  and  often  unremunerative  toil  which  such  occupations 
exact,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  which  our  agriculturists  necessarily  bear,  entitle  them 
to  every  legitimate  consideration. 

"Nor  should  there  be  opposition  tc  the  incidental  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  engaged  honestly  and  fairly  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a 
■wholesome  and  valuable  article  of  food,  which  by  its  provisions  may  be  subject  to  taxation. 
As  long  as  their  business  is  carried  on  under  cover  and  by  false  pretences,  such  men  have 
bad  companions  in  those  whose  manufactures,  however  vile  and  harmful,  take  their  place 
without  challenge  -with  the  better  sort,  in  a  common  crusade  of  deceit  against  the  public. 
But  if  this  occupation  and  its  methods  are  forced  into  the  light  and  all  these  manufactures 
must  thus  either  stand  upon  their  merits  or  fall,  the  good  and  bad  must  soon  part  company, 
and  the  fittest  only  will  survive. 

"Not  the  least  important  Incident  related  to  this  legislation  is  the  defense  afforded  te 
the  consumer  against  the  fraudulent  substitution  and  sale  of  an  imitation  for  a  genuine 
article  of  food  of  very  general  household  use.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of 
the  article  described  in  this  bill  which  is  sold  to  the  people  for  their  consumption   as  food. 
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and  notwithstanding  the  claim  made  that  its  manutaoture  supplies  a  cheap  substitute  for 
butter,  1  venture  to  say  that  hardly  a  pound  ever  entered  a  poor  man's  house  under  Iti  real 
name  and  In  its  true  character. 

"While  in  its  relation  to  an  article  of  this  description  there  should  be  no  governmental 
regulation  of  what  the  citizen  shall  eat,  it  Is  certainly  not  a  cause  of  regret  if  by  legisla- 
tion of  this  character  he  is  afforded  a  means  by  which  he  may  better  protect  hi  tnself  against 
imposition  In  meeting  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  dally  life. 

"Having  entered  upon  this  legislation,  it  is  manifestly  a  duty  to  render  it  as  effective 
aspossiblein  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  good  which  should  legitimately  follow  in  its 
train." 


SPECIAL   COMMENDATION   OF  THE   DEPAETMENT. 

In  his  first  annual  message,  sent  to  Congress  December  8,  1885,  the  President 
tJius  referred  to  the  v?orl£  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"The  agricultural  Interest  of  the  country  demands  Just  recognition  and  liberal  encour- 
agement. It  sustains  with  certainty  and  unfailing  strength,  our  nation's  prosperity  by  the 
products  of  its  steady  toll,  and  bears  its  full  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  without  com- 
plaint. Our  agriculturists  have  but  slight  personal  representation  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  are  geuerally  content  with  the  humbler  duties  of  citizenship  and  willing  to 
trust  to  the  bounty  of  nature  for  a  reward  of  their  labor.  But  the  masultudeand  value  of 
this  Industry  are  appreciated,  when  the  statement  Is  made  that  of  our  total  annual  exports 
more  than  three-fourths  are  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  of  our  total  population 
nearly  one-half  are  exclusively  engaged  in  that  occupation. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  anddiff  us- 
ing among  the  people  useful  iuformation  respecting  the  subjects  it  has  in  charge,  and 
aiding  in  the  cause  of  intelligent  and  progressive  farming,  by  the  collection  of  statistics, 
by  testing  the  value  and  usefulness  of  new  seeds  and  plants,  and  distributing  such  as  are 
found  desirable,  among  agriculturists.  This  and  other  powers  and  duties  with  which  this 
Department  is  invested  are  of  the  utmost  Importance,  and  if  wisely  exercised  must  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country.  The  aim  of  our  beneficent  Government  Is  the  improvement 
of  the  people  in  every  station,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  Surely  our  agri- 
culturists should  not  be  neglected.  The  Instrumentality  established  in  aid  of  the  farmers 
of  the  land  should  not  only  be  well  equipped  if  or  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  but 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  adopted  should  be  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  fully 
of  its  advantages." 


AGAIN  COMMENDING   IT   TO  ATTENTION. 

In  his  aimual  message  for  1886  he  referred  to  the  Department  and  its  works  in 
these  terms: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  oldest  and  largest  of  our  national 
industries.  Is  subserving  well  the  purposes  of  Its  organization.  By  the  Introduction  of  new 
subjects  of  farming  enterprise,  and  by  opening  new  sources  of  agricultural  wealth  and  the 
dissemination  of  early  information  concerning  production  and  prices,  it  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  country's  prosperity.  Through  this  agency,  advanced  thought  and  investi- 
gation touching  the  subjects  it  has  in  charge  should,  among  other  things,  be  practically 
applied  to  the  home  production  at  a  low  cost  of  articles  of  food  which  are  now  imported 
from  abroad.  Such  an  innovation  will  necessarily  of  course  in  the  beginning  be  within  the 
■domain  of  intelligent  experiment:  and  the  subject  in  every  stage  should  receive  all  possi- 
ble encouragement  from  the  Government. 

"The  interests  of  millions  of  our  citizens  engaged  In  agriculture  are  involved  in  an 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  results  of  their  labor;  and  a  zealous  regard  for  their 
welfare  should  be  a  willing  tribute  to  those  whose  productive  returns  are  a  main  source  of 
our  progress  and  power." 
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On  March  27, 1888,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending 
additional  legislation  prohibiting  the  importation  of  swine  or  their  products  from 
certain  countries.    The  message  was  as  follows : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton,  our  minister  to  Germany, 
dated  January  30, 1888,  from  which  it  appears  that  trichinosis  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and  that  a  number  of  persons  have'already.died  from  the 
effects  of  eating  the  meat  of  deceased  hogs  which  were  grown  in  that  country. 

I  also  transmit  a  report  from  our  consul  at  Marseilles,  dated  February  4,  1888,  repre- 
senting that  for  a  number  of  months  a  highly  contagious  and  fatal  disease  has  prevailed 
among  the  swine  of  a  large  section  of  France,  which  disease  is  thought  to  be  very  similar 
to  hog  cholera  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  whose  statement  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  law  passed  April  39, 1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States,"  meets  oases  of 
this  description. 

In  view  of  the  danger  to  the  health  and  lives  of  our  people  and  the  contagion  that  may 
be  spread  to  the  live-stock  of  the  country  by  the  importation  of  swine  or  hog  products  from 
either  of  the  countries  named,  1  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  such  impor- 
tation, with  proper  regulations  as  to  the  continuance  of  such  prohibition,  and  permitting 
such  further  prohibitions  in  other  future  oases  of  a  like  character  as  safety  and  prudence 
may  require. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


MANAGED    WITH   CARE  AND  CONSERVATISM — PUTTING  DOWN  FAVOE- 
ITISil — THE   BATTLE   FLAG   INCIDENT. 


Under  the  present  administration  the  Department  of  War,  which  deals  with 
the  military  establishment  of  the  country  and  directs  the  movements  of  the  regular 
army,  has  been  conducted  with  economy  and  efficiency.  Its  administration  has 
been  free  from  that  reproach  or  favoritism  which  too  often  scandalized  some  of  its 
predecessors,  and  there  has  been  no  suspicion  even  of  the  fraudulent  practices  and 
shameful  comiption  which  so  deeply  stained  this  department  of  the  Government 
some  years  ago. 

The  conservative  spirit  which  has  restrained  frequent  removals  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  respected  ;  and  comparatively  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
force  of  the  office.  The  labors  of  the  Pension  Department,  to  secure  prompt  action 
on  cases  submitted  for  adjudication,  have  had  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  and  in  all  its  divisions  administrative  work  has  been  dispatched  with  great 
promptitude.  The  catastrophe  of  Indian  wars  has  been  averted  by  sagacious 
anticipated  frontier  disturbances ;  the  numbers  of  the  regular  army  have  been 
maintained ;  its  discipline  promoted,  and  all  the  routine  business  of  the  War 
Office  has  been  faithfully  done. 

DOrNG  AWAY   WITH   FAVORITISM. 

The  President  deserves  much  credit  for  breaking  up  the  discreditable  system  of 
favoritism  which  had  existed  for  many  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Cleveland 
administration.  It  was  the  policy  of  Secretaries  of  War  in  preceding  administra- 
tions to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  by  political  and  persona)  friends  of  officers 
and  thus  keep  a  certain  small  coterie  at  the  pleasant  stations  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  coasts,  or  in  the  Department  at  Washington. 

The  result  was  that  there  were  some  officers  of  the  army  who  had  not  seen 
service  with  their  regiments  for  many  years.  This  vicious  system  has  been  so 
thoroughly  broken  up  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  never  more  perfect  than 
now,  and  its  efficiency  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  greatly  improved. 
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THE   BATTLE  FLAGS  INCIDENT. 


General  R,  0.  Drum  is  the  Adjatant-General  of  the  Army  appointed  by  Mr. 
Hayes.  His  tenure  is  irrevocably  fixed  by  law.  He  has  been  so  strong  a  Republi- 
can that,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  non- partisanship  of  the  men  in  his  arm  of  the 
service,  he  sent  to  General  Harrison,  whose  military  adviser  he  is  said  to  have  been 
during  the  latter's  term  of  service  in  the  Senate,  the  following  congratulatory  dis- 
patch : 

Washington,  June  26, 1888. 
•Otneral  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Ind, : 

Accept  my  Eincere  congratulations.  „., 

K.  C.  DKTIM. 


In  April,  1887,  this  officer  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

WAK  DePABTMENT,  ADJUTANT-GENEBAIi'S  OFFICE, 

Washington,  April  30, 1887. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  state  that  there  are  now  in  tbis  office  (stored  in  one  of  the  attic 
rooms  of  the  building)  a  number  of  Union  flag's  captured  in  action  but  recovered  on  the 
fall  of  the  Confederacy  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Dopirtment  for  safe  keeping,  together 
with  a  number  of  Confederate  flags  which  the  fortunes  of  war  placed  in  our  hands  during 
the  late  civil  war. 

While  in  the  past  favorable  action  has  been  taken  on  applications  properly  supported 
for  the  return  of  tTaion  flags  to  orgauizations  representing  the  survivors  of  the  military 
regiment  in  the  service  of  the  government,  I  beg  to  submit  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act 
to  anticipate  future  requests  of  this  nature,  and  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  retom- 
ing  all  the  flags,  Union  and  Confederate,  to  the  authorities  of  the  respective  States  in  which 
the  regimentswhichbore  these  colors  were  organized,  for  such  final  disposition  as  they  may 
determine.  While  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  trophies  taken  In  the  war  against 
foreign  enemies  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  ezhibited  as  proud  mementoes  of  the 
nation's  military  glories,  wise  and  obvious  reasons  have  always  excepted  from  the  rule 
evidences  of  past  internecine  troubles  which  by  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  have 
disturbed  the  peaceful  march  of  a  people  to  its  destiny. 

Over  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  late  civil  war.  Many  of 
the  prominent  leaders,  civil  and  military,  of  the  late  Confederate  States  are  now  honored 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  national  councils,  or  in  other  eminent  positions  lend 
the  aid  of  their  talents  to  the  wise  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  people  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union  are  now  united,  treading  the  broader 
roads  to  a  glorious  future. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  suggestions  made  in  this 
letter  for  the  careful  consideration  it  will  receive  at  your  hands. 

E.  C.  DEI'M,  Adjutant-General. 

Hon.  WiLniAM  C.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War. 


TO  rROHIBIT   THE   PKESIDEn't's   OXLT   ACTION. 

Thereupon,  without  any  action  being  taken  by  the  President  or  the  Cabinet, 
General  Drum  wrote  letters  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  offering  to  return  all 
Confederate  flags  stored  in  the  War  Department.  The  President  never  signed  a 
letter,  order  or  document  of  any  kind  suggesting  the  return  or  offering  to  return,  or 
endorsing  the  return  of  any  flag,  except  the  following  order  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 
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Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  16, 1887. 

1  have  to-day  considered  with  more  care  than  when  the  Bubjeot  was  orally  presented 
me,  the  action  of  your  Department  directing  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States  offering  to  return,  if  desired,  to  the  loyal  States  the  flags  captured  In  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  afterwards  recovered  by  Government 
troops,  and  to  the  Confederate  States  the  flags  captured  by  the  Union  forces,  all  of  which 
have  been  packed  in  boxes  and  stored  in  the  cellar  and  attic  of  the  War  Department. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  return  of  these  flags  in  the  manner  thus  contemplated  Is 
not  authorized  by  existing  law  nor  justified  as  an  executive  act. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  no  further  steps  be  taken  in  the  matter,  except  to  examine 
and  inventory  these  flags  and  adopt  proper  measures  for  their  preservation.  Any  direction 
aa  to  flnal  disposition  of  them  should  originate  with  Congress. 

Tours,  truly, 

GROVBR  CLEVELAND. 

The  Secrbtabt  of  War. 

The  President  cannot  remove  an  officer  of  the  Army,  but  this  order  sliows  how 
promptly  he  rescinded  the  action  of  a  subordinate.  Not  only  have  no  Confederate 
flags  ever  been  returned  by  President  Cleveland  or  his  administration,  but  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  under  the  administration  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  twenty-one 
such  flags  were  surrendered. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 


PEESiDENT  Cleveland's  consistent  support  op  every  well- 

CONSIDEEED   MEASURE   IN   THE   SOLDIER'S   INTEREST. 


Hvery  Pension  Agent  Appointed  ly  Him  an  Ex-Soldier — 
Unexampled  Increase  in  the  Or  ant,  of  Pensions — Lib- 
erality and  Promptness  in  the  Belief  of  Worthy 
Applicants — The   Vetoes    of   Questionable 
Private  Pension  Bills — Acts  of  Justice 
to  Deserving  Pensioners. 


I. 

MORE    PENSIONS    GRANTED. 

A  LARGER  NtTMBER   OF   CASES    CONSIDERED   AND   ALLOWED   THAN    EVER  BEFORE. 

In  no  phase  of  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions  has  the  Democratic 
President  extdbited  greater  patriotism,  more  unerring  discrimination,  larger  intelli- 
gence and  more  untiring  industry  than  in  the  consideration  and  determination  of 
all  matters  touching  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  Union 
soldiers  of  the  late  war.  Every  well-considered  measure  for  the  equalization  and 
enlargement  of  bounty  rendered  to  them  from  their  grateful  fellow-countrymen 
has  had  his  approval  and  support ;  every  movement  to  honor  their  memory  and 
perpetuate  their  glory  has  had  his  individual  and  official  aid ;  the  Pension  Department 
under  his  administration  has  been  organized  especially  with  a  view  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  business  which  it  conducts,  and  it  has  been  administered  with  unpre- 
cedented liberality  and  promptitude. 
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Especially  in  the  exercise  of  his  veto  power  has  the  President  been  watchful 
for  the  true  interest  of  the  deserving  soldiers ;  and  all  of  his  executive  acts  have 
been  characterized  by  what  General  Grant's  closest  friend  pronounces  an  effort  "  to 

MAIiE  THE   PENSION   LIST  A  ROLL   OP  HONOR  AND  EVERY  PENSION  CERTIFICATE  A 
TOKEN   OP   VALOK  AND    PATRIOTISM." 

Next  to  the  denial  of  worthy  claims  nothing  works  greater  injustice  to  the 
soldiers  who  fairly  earned  the  gratitude  and  liberal  rewards  of  the  Government 
than  the  grant  of  pensions  to  unworthy  applicants,  impostors,  deiertera  and 
shirlsers.  In  no  respect  has  the  President  gained  the  confidence  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  the  country  more  effectually  than  in  the  detection 
and  exposure  of  numerous  frauds  attempted  upon  Congress  and  the  country,  to 
the  discredit  and  damage  of  honest  pensioners  and  gallant  soldiers. 

THE  PENSION   AGENTS— SOLDIERS   IN  OFFICE. 

To  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Pensions  President  Cleveland  appointed 
Gen.  John  C.  Black,  a  gallant  Union  soldier  of  Illinois,  whose  military  record  was  one 
of  the  highest  and  best  in  the  entire  history  of  the  war,  and  whose  signal  executive 
qualities  have  given  to  the  work  of  his  department  a  dispatch  and  thoroughneES^ 
never  before  known  in  its  history.  As  pointed  out  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  August  3, 1888,  by  Representative  McKinney,  of  New  Hampshire,  besides 
General  Black. 

"President  Cleveland  has  appointed  to  office:  General  Rosecrang,  General  Corse,  General 
Sigel,  General  Bragu,  General  Buell,  General  MoMahon,  General  Franklin,  General  Davla, 
General  Bartlett,  Colonel  McLean  and  Colonel  Denby,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  hav» 
been  appointed  as  postmasters  and  to  fill  offices  in  various  departments  of  the  Government, 
a,ui  there  never  woe  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  since  the  war  when  there  were  mora 
soldiers  employed  In  the  service  than  now. 

"Of  the  seventeen  pension  agents  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  sixteen  weretoldiert 
in  the  Union  Army,  and  the  seventeenth,  Mrs.M.A.Mulligan,  Is  the  widow  of  a  distinguished  Federal 
soldier  who  was  killed  in  battle.  Mr.  S.  L.  Wilson,  the  eighteenth  pension  agent,  appointed  by 
President  Arthur,  who  lost  both  legs  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  has  been  continued  in  offlce 
by  the  present  administration.  Thus  every jloHar  of  the  nearly  880,000,000  distributed  each 
year  to  soldiers  by  the  Government  passes  through  the  hands  of  veterans  who  defended 
the  Union." 
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II. 

DEPARTMENT  -WORK. 

INCREASED  BPFIOIBNCY  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  LIBERALITr   UNDER    DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION  OF   THE   PENSION  OFFICE. 

For  years,  prior  to  tlie  accession  of  the  Democratic  party  to  National  power, 
■one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  Republican  press  and  speakers  in  every  campaign 
was,  that  should  the  Democratic  party  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
national  affairs,  the  interests  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  matter  of  pensions  would  be 
seriously  jeopardized.  The  Democratic  party  has  now  been  in  power  for  more  than 
three  years,  ftnd  what  do  the  official  records  show  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
pensions  for  Union  soldiers,  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent  relatives?  Com- 
pare the  new  with  the  old,  as  shown  by  the  official  records  of  the  Pension  Bureau. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  years  1883, 
1884  and  1885,  show  that  during  those  years  108,121  original,  79,268  increase  and 
3,852  miscellaneous  certificates  were  issued.  Total  claims  admitted -during  the  last 
"three  years  of  Republican  rule,  191,221. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  years  1886 
and  1887  and  the  records  of  the  Pension  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  (the  annual 
report  of  the  Conmiissioner  for  the  last  year  not  having  yet  been  made),  show  that 
during  those  three  years  156,226  original,  181,173  increase  and  22,055  miscellaneous 
certificates  were  issued.  Total  claims  admitted  during  the  first  three  years  of  Demo- 
ratic  rule,  359,452,    Exaett  of  certificates  issued  by  the  Democrats,  168,281. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  there 
is  appended  the  official  figures  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Pension  Department: 

LAST  THREE  TEARS  OF  DUDLEY'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

FISCAL  TEAE  1883. 

'Claims  Admitted. 

Original 38,163 

Increase 23,746 

Miscellaneous 796 

Total 61,704 

riSOAL  TEAR  1884. 

'Claims  Admitted. 

Original 34,193 

Increase 33,517 

Miscellaneous X  221 

Total 57,930 

FISCAL  TEAR  1885. 

Claims  Admitted. 

■Original 35^7^7 

Increase 33,985 

Miscellaneous X  8:55 

Total 71^587 

Grand  total,  claims  admitted  for  three  years 1^1  231 
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FIRST  THREE  YEARS  OF  BLACK'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

riSCAL  TEAB  1886. 

Claims  Admitted. 

Original 40,857 

Increase 118,371 

Miscellaneous 3,229 

Total 156,357 

FISCAL  TEAK  1887. 

Claims  AdmiUed. 

Original 55, IM 

Increase 33,107 

Miscellaneous 3,707 

Total 90,008 

FISCAL  TEAR  1888. 

Claims  Admitted. 

Original 60,173 

Increase 35,795 

Miscellaneous 17,119 

Total 113,087 

Grand  total,  claims  admitted  for  three  years 359,453 

Excess  of  certificates  issued  during  first  three  fiscal  years  of  Commissioner  Black's 
administration  of  the  Pension  Bureau  over  the  number  issued  during  the  last 
three  years  of  Commissioner  Dudley's  administratiou 168,331 

NET  INCREASE   TO   PENSION  ROLLS. 

The  net  increase  to  the  rolls  during  the  fiscal  years  1883, 1884  and  1885  was 
59,438^  The  net  increase  to  the  pension  rolls  during  the  fiscal  years  1886, 1887  and 
1888  was  105,875. 

Fiscal  year  1883 17,961 

"  1884 19,098 

"  1885 23,369 

Total 59,438 

Fiscal  Tear,  1886 • 20,668 

"  1887 40,334 

"  1888  (approximate) 44,993 

Total 105,875 

Excess  of  net  increase  during  first  three  years  of  Commissioner  Black's  adminis- 
tration oyer  that  of  the  last  three  years  of  Commissioner  Dudley's  administra- 
tion  4«,447 
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FUNDS  DISBUHSED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PENSIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1883, 1884  and  1885,  1183,399,216.31  were  disbursed  on 
account  of  pensions.  During  the  fiscal  years  1886, 1887  and  1888,  $317,399,757.30 
were  disbursed  on  account  of  pensions. 

i-iscal  Tear,  1883 $60,43 1,973  85 

"  1884 57,373,536  74 

1885 65,693,706  73 

Total 8183,899,316  31 

Piscal  Tear,  1886 364,584,370  45 

1887 74,815,486  85 

' '         1888  (approximate) 78,000,000  00 

Total $217,399,7.57  30 

Excess  of  disljm'sements  during  first  three  years  of  Commissioner  Black's 
administration  over  the  amount  disbursed  during  last  three  years  of 
Commissioner  Dudley's  administration , $34,000,540  99 


NEW  NAMES  ADDED   TO  PENSION  ROLLS. 

The  total  number  of  new  names  (original  certiflcates)  added  to  the  rolls  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  of  Commissioner  Dudley's  administration  (which  include 
the  names  of  15,906  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  by  General  Black  from  March  17, 
1885,  to  June  30,  1885,  the  last  three  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1885) 
was  108,131. 

The  total  number  of  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  first  three  fiscal 
years  of  General  Black's  administration  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  from  July 
1, 1885,  to  June  30,  1888,  was  156,336.  If  we  add  to  this  156,336,  the  15,906  new 
names  put  upon  the  rolls  by  General  Black  from  March  17th,  1885,  the  day  on  which 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  to  June  30, 1885,  it  makes  a  total  of 
173,133  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  since  Commissioner  Black  assumed  charge  of 
the  Pension  Bureau.  Giving  the  Republican  administration  the  benefit  of  the 
15,906  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1885,  during  which  time  the  Pension  Bureau  was  under  Democratic  con- 
trol, we  find  that  the  excess  of  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  by  the  Democratic 
administration  during  its  first  three  years  exceeds  tho»e  added  to  the  rolls  during  the 
■last  three  years  of  Republican  administration  by  48,105. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OP  PENSIONS  AND  THE  INCBEASE. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Eepublican  administration  the  annual  value  of  all 
pensions  was $38,090,985  38 

At  the  close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  Cleveland  administration  the 

annual  value  was 44,708,037  44 

At  the  close  of  1887  the  annual  value  was 53  §34  (341  22 


Increase  in  annual  value  of  pensions  between  June  30,  1885,  and  June  30, 1887.?14,733,655  94 
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General  John  C.  Black,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  said  in  a  recent,  speech : 

"The  Democracy  has  held  sacred  and  has  far  advanced  the  claims  of  the  pensioner  as  the 
common  debt  of  the  common  people,  to  he  sacredly,  honestly  and^munlflcently  paid.  Never 
since  the  tender  hand  of  peace  first  hound  up  the  wounds  of  rugged  war;  never  since  the 
awful  fruit  of  battle  cumbered  the  red  earth ;  never  since  men  died  and  women  wept,  and 
obildren  sorrowed,  has  greater  munificence  or  more  eager  willingness  been  manifest  than 
has  been  shown  to  the  pensioners  by  the  triumphant  democracy— which,  God  willing,  shall 
for  many  years  pour  the  nation's  reviving  streams  by  the  stricken  and  desolate." 

THE   WORK  OF    THE   EXAMINERS. 

In  the  same  speech  of  Eepresentative  McKinney,  from  which  quotations  have 
been  made,  are  presented  other  undeniable  figures  to  show  the  vastly  greater  efficiency 
of  the  Pension  Department  now  than  under  any  Republican  administration : 

With  no  increase  of  force  In  the  Department,  but  with  a  decrease,  without  superior 
opportunity  for  collecting  evidence,  the  administration  of  General  Black  has  shown  almost 
100  per  cent,  of  increase  of  work  performed  and  of  certificates  issued.  The  work  of  the 
Department  has  been  brought  up  to  date;  old  claims  have  been  disposed  of;  and  the  bureau 
Is  now  doing  current  work,  and  every  claim  is  assured  of  prompt  consideration  when  the 
claimant  presents  the  necessary  evidence  required  by  law.  If  we  will  turn  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  special  examiner's  division  we  will  find  the  comparison  equally  favorable  to 
the  present  administration. 

The  comparison  is  made  between  the  years  1884  and  1885,  under  Commissioner  Dudley, 
with  the  yfears  1886  and  1887,  under  Commissioner  Black.  The  reason  for  not  comparing 
with  the  three  full  years  is  because  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1888  is  not  yet 
complete. 

UNDER  BBPUBIitCAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  1884 : 

Examiners  in  field ,  351  ' 

Cases  Investigated 7,452 

Eeports  made 2,187 

Depositions  taken 18,484 

for  1886  : 

Examiners  in  field 306 

Cases  Investigated 9,831 

Beports  made 29,324 

Depositions  taken 189,743 

Credibility  reports 23,623 

Expense  account  for  the  two  years.  $514,369.18.    Of  this  sum  $343,551  was  charged  as 

traveling  expenses;  average  cost  of  investigating,  $52.31  per  case. 

UNDER  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  1886 : 

Examiners  in  field 277 

Cases  investigated 13,715 

Eeports  made 29,395 

Depositions  taken 171,380 

Credibility  reports 23,248 

For  1887 : 

Examiners  in  field 253 

Cases  Investigated 31,010 

Eeports  made 26,399 

Depositions  taken 140,544 

Credibility  reports 33,193 

Total   expenses  for  two  years,   1 127,404.    Of   which    sum   $153,180.20  was  charged  for 

traveling  expenses.   Average  oost  of  investigation,  tl3,78  per  case. 
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"This  work  was  done  witli  an  average  force  of  sixty-four  examiners  less  than  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Dudley.  The  result  was  the  Investigation  under  Mr.  Black  of  43,725  cases 
as  against  17,283  oases  under  Mr.  Dudley,  a  saving  in  traveling  expenses  alone  of  $190,271; 
a  saving  in  total  expense  account  to  the  Government  of  $86,865;  a  saving  in  each  case 
Investigated  of  *88.53.  In  other  words,  it  costs  under  the  present  administration  only  26'A 
per  cent,  as  much  to  invesiigate  a  special  case  as  it  did  under  Mr.  Dudley.  It  seems  to 
me  that  every  honest  man  must  admit  by  this  comparison  that  both  the  soldier  and  the 
Treasury  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  a  Democratic  administration,  as  compared  with 
the  administration  preceding  it.  I  heard  two  Eepublicans  now  on  this  floor  make  the 
statement  that  every  facility  was  offered  under  the  present  Commiesioner  for  a  speedy 
adjudication  of  pension  claims.  One  of  the  best  friends  of  the  soldier  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  Kepublian,  told  me  that  during  the  fourteen  years  he  had  lieen  in  Congress  the 
Pension  Bureau  had  never  been  in  so  good  condition,  nor  the  ruling  of  the  Department  so 
liberal  and  Just  to  the  soldier  as  It  is  under  General  Black. 

MOBB  EX-SOIiDIEBB  APPOINIBD  TO  OFFICE. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  record  of  appointments  under  the  present  administration  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  we  will  find  the  comparison  is  not  to  the  glory  of  the  Republican  party.  Of 
416  appointments  made  by  General  Black  from  Marcii  17,  1885,  to  June  30,  1887,  230  were 
soldiers  or  soldiers'  idndred,  and  186  were  civilians— a  net  difference  in  favor  of  soldiers  of 
44,  or  about  24  per  cent.  General  Black  has  appointed  29  ex-Union  soldiers  in  excess  of  the 
total  number  dropped  from  the  rolls  by  death,  discharge,  resignation,  or  otherwise;  and 
this  with  150  employes  less  than  were  on  the  rolls  during  the  fiscal  years  of  the  previous 
administration  would  make  a  net  dlfterenoe  in  favor  of  the  soldier  of  179,  or  about  12  per 
cent,  more  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows  and  kindred  upon  the  pay-rolls  than  were  ever 
upon  the  rolls  in  the  history  of  the  office.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers  or  their 
kindred  occupy  the  higher  positions  in  the  Bureau,  paying  $1,200  a  year  and  upwards, 
against  293  civilians— a  difference  in  favor  of  the  soldier  of  27  per  cent." 


m. 

CLEVELAND  AND.  THE  SOLDIER. 

AB  MAYOR  OF  BUFFALO  AND  GOVERNOR  OF  KkW    YORK  HE  NEVER  FAILED  TO 
REVERB  THEIR  MEMORY  AND  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THEIR  COMFORT. 

The  record  of  President  Cleveland  shows  that  his  interest  in  the  soldiers  who 
went  to  battle  in  defense  of  the  Union,  is  not  alone  confined  to  words.  He  hae 
never  failed  in  any  respect  to  give  such  assistance  to  the  veteran  soldiers  as  lay  in 
hifl  power,  either  as  a  public  official  or  as  a  private  citizen.  When  unable  to  give 
his  sanction  to  the  use  of  public  moneys  for  the  erection  of  a  soldier's  monument, 
as  the  chief  executive  of  Buffalo,  he  led  the  movement  for  the  procurement  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purpose,  by  heading  the  subscription  list  as  a  private 
citizen. 

When  unable  to  sign  an  ordinance  voting  away  public  moneys  for  decoration 
day  purposes  without  disregarding  liis  official  oath  and  violating  the  law,  he  indi- 
vidually headed  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  with  a  liberal  sum;  and,  with  a  hearty 
co-operation  of  citizens  approving  his  action,  the  desired  fund  was  raised  promptly 
without  resort  to  public  moneys. 

As  Governor  of  New  York  he  promptly  signed  the  bill  passed  in  1883  (chap. 
347,  N.  Y  Laws  of  1883),  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chap.  203  of  the  Laws  of  1881, 
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entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  the  burial  of  the  bodies  of  any  honorably  discharged 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  shall  hereafter  die  •without  leaving  means  sufBcient 
to  defray  funeral  expenses.'  "  This  act  took  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  indigent 
out  of  the  pauper  class  and  gave  them  honorable  burial  at  public  expense,  and  a 
headstone  to  their  graves. 

He  approved  the  acts  of  the  New  Tork  Legislature  giving  ex-soldiers  and  sailors 
preference  in  public  employment ;  providmg  for  the  completion  of  the  records  of 
New  York  volunteers  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  adju- 
tant-general of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof. 

SPEECH  BEFOBE   THE   GBAND  AKMY. 

In  the  following  speech  is  expressed  the  pride  he  takes  in  the  achievements  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  regret  over  the  lives  of  her  sons 
sacrificed  in  the  cause.  It  was  the  response  of  Governor  Cleveland  to  the  toast 
"  The  State  of  New  York,"  at  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Banquet,  in  honor 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  at  Buffalo,  July  4, 1884 : 

I  am  almost  Inclined  to  complain  because  the  sentiment  to  which  I  am  requested  to 
respond  Is  not  one  which  permits  me  to  speak  at  length  of  the  city  which,  for  more  than 
twenty-nine  years,  has  been  my  home.  You  bid  me  speak  of  the  State,  while  everything- 
that  surrounds  me  and  all  that  has  been  done  to-day,  reminds  me  of  other  things.  I  cannot 
fall  to  remember  most  vividly,  to-night,  that  exactly  two  years  ago  I  felt  that  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  certain  celebration  rested  on  my  shoulders.  I  suppose  there  were  others 
who  did  more  than  I  to  make  the  occasion  a  success,  but  I  know  that  I  considered  myself  an 
Important  factor,  and  that  when,  after  weeks  of  planning  and  preparation,  the  day  came 
and  finally  passed,  I  felt  as  much  relieved  as  if  the  greatest  effort  of  my  life  had  been  a 
complete  success. 

On  that  day  we  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  monument  which  has  to-day  been  unveiled 
In  token  of  its  completion.  We  celebrated  too,  the  semi-centennial  of  our  city's  life.  I 
was  proud  then  to  be  its  chief  executive,  and  everthing  connected  with  its  Interests  and 
prosperity  was  dear  to  me.  To  night  I  am  still  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  Buffalo,  and  my 
fellow-townsmen  cannot,  if  they  will,  prevent  the  affection  I  feel  for  my  city  and  Its  people 
But  my  theme  is  a  broader  one,  and  one  that  stirs  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the  State 

The  State  of  New  York,  In  all  that  Is  great,  is  easily  the  leader  of  all  the  States.  Its 
history  is  filled  with  glorious  deeds  and  Its  life  is  bound  up  with  all  that  makes  the  nation 
great.  Vrom  the  first  of  the  nation's  existence  our  State  has  been  the  coDstant  and  gener- 
ous contributor  tolls  life  and  growth  and  vigor. 

But  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought  to-night,  there  is  one  passage  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  that  crowds  upon  my  mind. 

There  came  a  time  when  discord  reached  the  family  circle  of  States,  threatening  the 
nation's  life.  Can  we  forget  how  wildly  New  York  sprang  forward  to  protect  and  preserve 
what  she  had  done  so  much  to  create  and  build  up !  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
left  her  borders  to  stay  the  tide  of  destruction. 

During  the  bloody  affray  which  followed,  nearly  fourteen  thousand  and  five  hundred 
of  her  sons  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds.  Their  bones  lie  in  every  State  where 
the  war  for  the  ITniorrwas  waged.  Add  to  these  nearly  seventeen  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred of  her  soldiers,  who,  within  that  sad  time,  died  of  disease,  and  then  contemplate  the 
pledges  of  New  York's  devotion  to  a  united  cotmtry,  and  the  proofs  of  her  faith  in  the 
supreme  destiny  of  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

And  there  returned  to  her  thousands  of  her  sons  who  fought  and  came  home  laden 
with  the  honors  of  patriotism,  many  of  whom  still  survive,  and,  like  the  minstrels  of  old , 
tell  us  of  heroic  deeds  and  battles  won,  which  saved  the  nation's  life. 

When  our  monument,  which  should  commemorate  the  sufferings  and  death  of  their 
comrades,  was  begun,  the  veterans  of  New  York  were  here.    To-day  they  come  again  and 
view  complete  its  fair  proportions,  which  in  the  years  to  come   shall  be  a  token  that  the 
patriotic  dead  are  not  forgotten. 
18 
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The  State  of  New  York  is  rich  in  her  soldier  dead,  and  she  is  rich  in  her  veterans  ot  the 
war.  Those  who  still  survive,  and  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  hold 
intrust  for  the  State  blessed  memories  which  connect  her  with  her  dead ;  and  these  mem- 
ories we  know  will  be  kept  alive  apd  green. 

Long  may  the  State  have  her  veterans  ot  the  war ;  and  long  may  she  hold  them  in 
grateful  and  chastened  remembrance.  And  as  often  as  her  greatness  and  her  grandeur  are 
told,  let  these  be  called  the  chief  jewels  in  her  crown. 

As  Governor  of  New  York  lie  disapproved  the  act  to  prevent  persons  from 
unlawfully  using  or  wearing  the  G.  A.  R.  badge,  because  it  was  so  loosely  drawn 
that  it  made  the  use  of  the  badge,  even  without  ill  intent  and  in  the  most  innocent 
manner,  a  crime,  and  that  a  child  of  a  soldier,  having  a  pride  in  the  record  of  the 
services  of  a  deceased  father  in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  of  which  this  badge 
is  a  token  and  the  testimony,  would  have  been  prevented  from  manifesting  that 
honorable  pride  by  displaying  it  upon  his  person.  Governor  Cleveland  said :  "  The 
object  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  measure  is  praiseworthy ;  the  means  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  gain  the  end  defeated  the  object  and  made  it  of  doubtful  utility." 

Another  bill  vetoed  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
procure  a  suitable  plate,  to  print  certificates,  to  be  presented  to  honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  in  the  Union  army  and  navy  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  For  this  purpose  an  utterly  inadequate  amount  was  appropriated ; 
and  the  Governor  declined  to  sign  it  unless  its  provisions  were  made  practical. 


IV. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SOLDIERS. 

MB.   CLEVKLAND's  UNIFORM   SDPPOHT  DURING  HIS  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM   OE 
LIBERAL   PENSIONS  FAIRLY  AWARDED. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  he  has  been  as  urgent  and  zealous  to  promote 
every  effort  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  deserving  ex-soldiers,  as  he  has  been  prompt  to 
detect  and  rebuke  schemes  to  deplete  and  despoil  the  public  treasury,  for  undeserv- 
ing applicants  and  unworthy  purposes. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  President's  messages,  letters  and  vetoes,  published  else- 
where in  this  volume,  will  disclose  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  liberal  and  patri- 
otic spirit  with  which  he  has  approached  and  considered  all  the  so-called  soldier  and 
pension  legislation,  and  with  what  untiring  patience  and  generosity  he  has  weighed 
the  merits  of  the  general  and  private  bills  presented  for  his  consideration. 

In  his  first  annual  message  he  slid : 

While  there  is  no  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  wbioh  the  people  more  cheerfully 
approve  than  that  made  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  our  soldiers ,  living  and  dead,  the 
sentiment  underlying  the  subject  should  not  be  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  any  fraudu- 
lent practices.  Therefore  it  is  fully  as  Important  that  the  rolls  should  be  cleansed  of 
all  those  who  by  fraud  have  secured  a  place  thereon,  as  that  meritorious  claims  should  be 
speedily  examined  and  adjusted.  The  reforms  in  the  methods  of  doing  the  business  of  this 
bureau  which  have  lately  been  inaugurated  promise  better  results  In  both  these  directions. 
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la  his  second  annual  message  lie  said : 

The  American  people,  with  a  patriotic  and  grateful  regard  for  our  ex-soldiers— too 
broad  and  too  sacred  to  be  monopolized  by  any  special  adTOoatea— are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  that  equal  and  exact  justioe  should  be  done  to  all  honest  claimants  for  pensions. 
In  their  sight  the  friendless  and  destitute  soldier,  dependent  on  public  charity,  if  other- 
wise entitled,  has  precisely  the  same  right  to  share  in  the  provision  made  for  those  who 
fought  their  country's  battles  as  those  better  able,  through  friends  and  intiuenoe,  to  push 
their  claims.  Every  pension  that  is  granted  under  our  present  plan  upon  any  other  grounds 
than  actual  service  and  injury  or  disease  incurred  ia  such  service,  and  every  instance  of 
the  many  in  which  pensions  are  increased  on  other  grounds  than  the  merits  of  the 
claim,  work  an  injuttioe  to  the  brave  and  crippled,  but  poor  and  friendless  soldier,  who 
Is  entirely  neglected  or  who  must  be  oonteat  with  the  smallest  sum  allowed  under 
general  laws. 

There  are  far  too  many  neighborhoods  in  which  are  found  glaring  cases  of  inequality 
of  treatment  in  the  matter  "of  pensions;  and  they  are  largely  due  to  a  yielding  in  the 
Pension  Bureau  to  importunity  on  the  part  of  those,  other  than  the  pensioner,  who  are 
especially  interested,  or  they  arise  from  special  acts  passed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

The  men  who  fought  side  by  side  should  stand  side  by  side  when  they  participate 
in  a  grateful  nation's  land  remembrance. 

Every  consideration  of  fairness  and  Justice  to  our  ex-soldlers,  and  the  protection 
of  the  patriotic  instinct  of  our  citizens  from  perversion  and  violation,  point  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pension  system  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  every  contingency 
and  which  shall  make  unnecessary  an  objectionable  volume  of  special  legislation. 

PENSION   ACTS  APPBOVED   BY   THE   PRESIDENT. 

He  approved  the  act  of  March  19, 1886,  which  has  increased  to  $13  per  month 
the  pensions  of  103,568  widows,  minors  and  dependent  relatives  of  Union  soldiers. 
The  total  annual  increase  in  money  granted  to  these  103,568  pensioners,  by  reason 
of  this  approval,  is  $4,9i;j,964. 

He  approved  the  act  of  August  4,  1886,  which  has  increased  the  pensions  of 
10,093  crippled  and  maimed  Union  soldiers  of  the  late  war  from  $34  to  ijiSO,  from  $30 
to  $36,  and  $30  and  $37.50  to  $15  per  month.  The  average  increase  in  these  cases 
is  estimated  to  be  $9  per  month,  or  $108  per  year,  and  the  total  annual  increase  in 
money  granted  to  these  10,093  pensioners,  by  reason  of  his  approval  of  said  act  of 
August  4, 1886,  is  therefore  $1,080,936.  He  approved  the  act  of  January  39, 1887, 
which  has  placed  on  the  pension  rolls  31,704  survivors  and  widows  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  at  $8  per  month,  or  $96  per  year.  The  annual  amount  in  money  which 
these  21,704  Mexican  pensioners  will  receive  is  $3,083,584. 

He  approved  the  act  of  June  7,  1888,  granting  arrears  of  pensions  to  widows 
from  the  date  of  their  husband's  death,  in  all  cases  filed  subsequent  to  June  80, 
1880.  All  those  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1880,  were  entitled  from  date  of  death  of  hus- 
band under  the  arrears  laws  of  1879,  provided,  of  course,  they  establish  their  right 
to  such  pension.  The  approval  of  this  act  of  June  7,  1888,  will  immediately  afi'ect 
some  10,000  widows  of  the  late  war,  whose  claims  have  already  been  allowed  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  same.  The  average  amount  of  money  which  these  10,000 
wUl  receive,  by  reason  of  his  approvalof  this  act,  will  amount,  it  is  estimated,  loan 
average  of  $108  in  each  case,  making  a  total  of  $1,080,000,  and  the  allowances  of 
widow's  cases,  which  have  been  filed  since  June  30, 1880,  daring  the  present  fiscal 
year,  will  probably  increase  the  amount  paid  to  such  pensioners  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  to  over  $1,500,000. 

8o  it  will  be  seen  that  since  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  he  has 
approved  general  pension  acts  which  directly  and  pecuniarily  benefit  some  144,884 
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ex-Union  and  Mexican  war  soldiers,  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent  rela- 
tives, and  that  the  money  value  of  this  benefit  will  be  over  $9,000,000  per  annum. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  he  has  approved  or  allowed  to- 
become  laws  by  limitation,  over  1,264  private  acts  granting  pensions,  while  but  1,534 
private  pension  acts  were  approved,  or  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation,  dur- 
ing the  entire  twenty-four  years  that  the  republican  party  was  in  power.  There  i» 
little  doubt  that  before  the  present  Congress  adjourns  he  will  have  approved  or 
allowed  to  become  a  law  by  limitation,  nearly  or  quite  as  many  private  pension  aet» 
as  all  of  the  Republican  presidents  from  Lincoln  to  Arthur. 

THE  FIGUKES. 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Grant  in  8  years 485 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Hayes  in  4  years • 305 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Arthur 735 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Cleveland  to  July  34,  '88 1^51 

Average  per  year  under  Grant 60 

Average  per  year  under  Hayes 75' 

Average  per  year  under  Arthur 1H4 

Average  per  year  under  Cleveland , 360 

The  above  figures,  taken  from  the  ofBcial  records,  show  beyond  cavQ  or  ques- 
tion that  no  such  liberality  to  ex-soldiers,  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent 
relatives  in  the  matter  of  pensions,  was  ever  shown  by  any  administration  in  the 
history  of  the  republic,  and  that  no  former  administration  has  ever  extended  the 
munificence  of  the  government  to  so  many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pension  laws 
as  has  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland. 

FAVORING    FOREIGN    PENSIONERS. 

President  Cleveland  discovered  that  under  all  previous  administrations  the 
consular  officers  of  the  government  abroad  bad  charged  our  pensioners  now  residing 
abroad  for  verifying  their  papers.  He  thereupon  issued  this  order  directing  that 
such  service  should  be  rendered  them  free  of  charge: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July  5, 1888. 
The  consular  lee  "  lor  authenticating  all  the  vouchers  and  other  papers  necessary  for 
drawing  alpension,"  prescribed  by  the  Consular  Eegulatlons  ol  1888  (Fee  No.  18),  Is  hereby 
abolished  as  an  oiBcial  lee. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
nONORING   THE    VETERANS. 

To  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  17,  1887,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  am  now  obliged  to  relinquish  the  anticipations  ol  joiningiu 
these  interesting  exercises  which  will  serve  as  a  tribute  ol  love  and  veneration  to  the  patri- 
otism ol  the  sons  ol  Connecticut  illustrated  iu  all  the  wars  of  our  country. 

The  citizens  of  a  State  so  rich  as  yours  in  honorable  traditions,  so  related  to  heroic  sac- 
rlflce,'and  so  full  of  the  sturdiness  which  a  hardy  love  ol  Uberty  teaches,  do  well  to  erect 
to  the  memory  of  her  fallen  heroes  monuments  which  shall  constantly  remind  future  gen- 
erations that  all  they  have  and  all  they  enjoy  was  dearly  bought,  and  that  their  inheritance 
ol  peacelul  prosperity  is  charged  with  an  obligation  ol  honor  and  affection  lor  those  from 
whom  it  descended,  and  with  a  duty  of  its  preservation  by  the  exercise  ol  patriotic  oitlzen- 
Bhlp. 
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V. 

MR.  CLEVELAND'S  VETOES. 

KEPOBLICAN  APPROVAL   OP   THE   DEPENDENT  PENSION  BILL  VETO   GIVEN   FREELY 
AND   FRANKLY  AT  THE  TIME   IT  WAS  MADE. 

Second  only  to  this  generous  support  and  libsral  approval  of  all  worthy  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  and  honor  of  the  veteran  soldiers'  has  been  the  service  rendered  to 
them  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  denunciation  and  disapproval  of  the  measures  by  which 
the  undeserving  sought  to  share  their  honors  and  gratuities. 

In  his  annual  message  of  1886  the  President  said  ; 

Every  patriotic  heart  responds  to  a  tender  consideration  for  those  who,  having  served 
their  country  long  and  well,  are  reduced  to  destitution  and  dependence,  not  as  an  incident 
of  their  service,  but  with  advanolng  age  or  through  sickness  or  misfortune.  We  are  all 
tempted  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  condition  to  supply  relief,  and  are  often  impatient 
of  the  limitations  of  public  duty.  Yielding  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  indulge  this  feeling  of 
oonsideratlon,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  conviction  that  if  these  ex-soldiers  are  to  be 
relieved,  they  and  their  cause  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  enactment,  under  which  relief 
maybe  claimed  as  aright,  and  that  such  relief  should  be  granted  under  the  sanction  of  law, 
not  in  evasion  of  it;  nor  should  such  worthy  objects  of  care,  all  equally  entitled,  be 
remitted  to  the  unequal  operation  of  sympathy,  or  the  tender  mercies  of  social  and  political 
InSuence  with  their  unjust  discriminations. 

For  reasons  recognized  by  nearly  all  the  discriminating  citizens  and  organs  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  sufficient  and  unanswerable,  the  Presi- 
dent, February  11, 1887,  vetoed  what  was  known  as  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill,  the 
first  general  bill  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  since  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war, 
permitting  a  pension  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  that  war  upon  the 
ground  of  service  and  present  disability  alone,  and  in  tlie  entire  absence  of  any  inju- 
ria receiiied  by  the  casualties  or  incidents  of  such  seroice. 

Among  the  reasons  he  gave  for  his  veto  were  these : 

Hitherto  such  relief  has  been  granted  to  surviving  soldiers  few  in  number,  venerable 
in  age,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  since  their  military  service,  and  as  a  parting  benefaction 
tendered  by  a  grateful  people. 

1  cannot  believe  that  the  vast  peaceful  army  of  Union  soldiers,  who  having  content- 
edly resumed  their  places  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  cherish  as  sacred  the  memory 
of  patriotic  service,  or  who,  having  been  disabled  by  the  casualties  of  war,  justly  regard  the 
present  pension-roll,  on  which  appear  their  names,  as  a  roll  of  honor,  desire  at  this  time 
and  in  the  present  exigen  cy,  to  be  confounded  with  those  who,  through  such  a  bill  as  this, 
are  willing  to  be  objects  of  simple  charity  and  to  gain  a  place  upon  the  pension-roll  through 
alleged  dependence. 

Recent  personal  observation  and  experience  constrain  me  to  refer  to  another  result 
which  will  inevitably  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  sad,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
already  in  the  matter  of  procuring  pensions  there  exists  a  widespread  disregard  of  truth 
and  good  faith,  stimulated  by  those  who,  as  agents,  undertake  to  establish  claims  for  pen- 
sions, heedlessly  entered  upon  by  the  expectant  beneficiary,  and  encouraged  or  at  least  not 
condemned  by  those  unwilling  to  obstruct  a  neighbor's  plans. 

In  the  execution  of  this  proposed  law  under  any  interpretation,  a  wide  field  of  inquiry 
would  be  opened  for  the  establishment  of  facts  largely  within  the  knowledge  of  the  claim- 
ants alone ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  after  the  pensions  offered  by  this  bill, 
would  not  only  stimulate  weakness  and  pretended  incapaolty  for  labor,  but  put  a  f  urliier 
premium  on  disnonesty  and  mendacity. 
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EEPTJBLIOAN   TEBtlMONT  IN  HIS  FAVOB. 

While  a  few  unthinking  people  recklesBly  assailed  this  veto  and  some  malignant, 
partisans  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  to  attack  the  president's  motives,  the  great  body 
of  sensible  citizens  heartily  approved  it,  and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
opposition  proclaimed  their  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  position. 

Hon.  M:  S.  Quay,  then  Senator-elect  from  Pennsylvania  and  now  chairman  of 
tJie  RepuMioan  National  Gommittee,  conducting  the  Harrison  campaign,  said : 

"I  haven't  a  vote  in  the  Senate  this  session.  But  he  has  the  right  idea  about 
that  bill.  At  least  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  every  real  soldier  I  have  heard 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  men  Avho  flid  the  actual  fighting- 
and  have  some  pride  In  their  record  as  soldlers'don't  Tvant  to  he 
pauperized.  There  is  not  a  man  in  my  Grand  Army  Post  in  favor  of  it.  I 
don't  think  any  considerable  number  of  Grand  Army  posts  can  be  got  to  support 
the  movement  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto.  That  veto  message 
Is  the  best  thing  President  Cleveland  has  put  his  hand  to,  and  if  I 
were  in  the  Senate  I  would  vote  to  sustain  him." 

General  Sherman  wrote  to  the  G.  A.  R.,  St.  Louis,  June  12, 1887 : 
"Honest  men  differ  widely  on  this  question  of  pensions  to  ovir  old  and  feeble  com- 
rades. We  all  want  to  do  what  is  right,  but  differ  as  rothe  means.  All  we  know  is  that  afto 
twenty-odd  years  after  the  civil  war  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under  Bepubli- 
can  and  Democratic  rule  pays  out  to  our  old  soldiers  Of  the  Union  Army  about  $60,000,000 
per  year,  and  a  few  thousand  to  the  Mexican  war  veterans,  regardless  of  locality,  and  not 
one  cent  to  the  rebels  of  the  South  whom  we  fought  in  the  civil  war.  We  old  soldiers  of  the 
civil  war  have  not  yet  just  cause  to  make  an  issue  on  the  question  of  pensions  to  our  infirm 
and  wounded  comrades." 

"The  bill  was  very  imperfect,"  said  ex-Congressman  Negley,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  lead- 
ing Bepubllean  of  that  State,  "and  the  President,!  think,  showed  mature  judgment  iQ 
writing  the  veto  he  did.    It  was  an  improper  bill." 

General  H.  V.  Boynton,  the  veteran  Republican  correspondent  at  Washington, 
who  was  a  brave  soldier  during  the  war,  talks  in  a  similar  strain : 

"To  me  the  bill  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  with  the  bad  predominating. 
The  claims  of  dependent  parents  do  not  need  argument.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of 
dependent  soldiers,  many— to  the  disgrace  of  the  country — In  poor-houses;  many  more 
dependent  on  relations,  who,  however  willing,  are  sorely  burdened  with  their  charge.  A 
nation  which  has  been  saved  by  the  aid  of  such  men  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  contribute 
liberally  to  their  support.  But  the  trouble  is  that  while  the  bill  aids  these  classes.  It  alaa 
opens  a  wide  door  for  the  undeserving,  the  shirks,  and  similar  classes,  with  whom  good 
soldiers  have  nothing  in  common.  The  pernicious  features  of  the  bill  are  such  as  now 
constantly  arise  from  that  view  of  a  pension  bill  which  prompts  too  many  politicians  to 
ask  as  the  first  question  how  a  bill  can  be  framed  to  catch  the  most  votes,  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  party.  With  such  attempts  at  legislation  the  honorable  soldiers  of  the 
country  never  had  the  leaat  sympathy." 
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VI. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PRES3  ON  THE  VETO. 

"WHAT  THE    PARTY    NEWSPAPERS    OP   HIS    OPPONENTS    POUND    TO   SAY   IN    PRAISE 

OP  HIS  ACTION. 

Extracts  from  leading  Republican  newspapers  of  the  country  about  tbe  same 

time  show  with  equal  force  how  favorably  this  veto  was  received: 

TTndoubtedly  the  country  Is  with  him— Buffalo  Express,  Sep. 

The  President  did  well  to  veto  it.—  W/ieeling  Intelligencer,  Sep. 

President  Cleveland's  veto  of  the  pauper  pension  bill  will  be  generally  approved.— 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Sep. 

In  vetoing  the  pauper  pension  bill  the  President  has  performed  a  brave  and  worthy 
act.— Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Sep. 

That  was  a  good  place  for  a  veto.  Public  sentiment  will  sustain  this  act  of  the  Execu- 
tive.— Minneapolis  Journal,  Sep, 

In  common  fairness  and  Justice  to  the  President  we  must  heartily  commend  his  action. 
—PiUsburgh  Chronicle-  Telegraph,  Sep. 

President  Cleveland's  reasons  for  declininpr  to  approve  the  dependent-pension  bill  are 
sound  and  sufBcient.—  Woreteter  (Mau.)  Spy,  Seji. 

There  is  a  very  general  disposition  to  give  the  President  credit  for  his  veto  of  the  depen- 
dent-pension bill.  -Norrlelawn  (Pa.}  Berald,  Bepvblican, 

The  objection  to  the  bill  was  that  it  opened  the  door  for  vast  abuses.  The  way  these 
could  come  to  pass  is  strongly  stated  by  the  President.— C'intjnnafi  Commercial,  Sep. 

President  Cleveland  is  entitled  to  credit  and  thanks  for  the  manly  and  sensible  stand 
he  has  taken,  and  we  are  sure  the  country  will  applaud  and  sustain  him  in  it.— Albany 
Express,  Sep. 

The  veto  will  be  generally  approved  by  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  For 
the  position  finally  taken  he  deserves  credit,  and  it  will  be  freely  extended  to  him  on  every 
hand.— Troy  Times,  Sep. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  pensions  (except  where  many  years 
have  intervened),  and  one  which  does  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
veterans  of  the  war  or  of  the  public  geaeTa.ily.—ffartford  Courant,  Sep. 

The  country  Is  with  him  in  reprobating  the  present  tendency  of  Congress  to  pension 
extravagance.  The  President's  veto,  being  sanctioned  by  the  country,  will  probably  oper- 
ate as  a  check  to  this  form  of  extravagance,  and  prove  in  consequence  a  great  public  ser- 
vice.— Philadelphia  Press,  Sep. 

President  Cleveland  has  vetoed  the  pauper  pension  bill  which  a  truckling  Congress 
passed.  The  premises  are  sound  and  the  conclusions  irresistible.  Now,  what  is  Congress 
going  to  do  about  It?  There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  effort  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
veto,  but  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  It  can  succeed.— J^'rom  the  Bochesier  Herald, 
Bepvblican. 

President  Cleveland  vetoes  the  so-called  dependent-pension  bill.  The  claim  agents 
would  fatten  anew  on  the  opportunities  so  flexible  a  measure  would  present.  Veterans  all 
over  the  country  have  spoken  out  against  tjiis  measure.  There  was  perceptible  nowhere, 
except  among  demagogues  and  claim  agents,  a  demand  for  It.— i^'rom  the  Vtlca  Berald, 
Sepubllcan, 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  a  bill  bo  broad  and  generous,  even  lavish  In  its  provisions  as 
this  Is,  must  needs  open  a  wide  door  to  fraud  and  deception  of  various  degrees  of  magni- 
tude. Briefly,  the  bill  is  open  to  an  indefinite  variety  of  oonstruotions.  It  was  certain  to 
«noourage  fraud.  It  would  not  reach  so  many  of  the  deserving  as  of  the  undeserving. — 
From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  the  presa  of  the  country,  reflecting  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion, is  heeded  by  the  President  in  his  veto  of  the  dependent-pension  bill.  Congress  was  not 
■courageous  enough  to  face  the  claim  agents'  lobby.  Now  that  it  has  heard  the  voice  of  the 
nation  it  will  not  presume  to  exercise  again  the  power  it  seemed  to  have,  and  a  whole- 
some check  will  be  put  upon  such  sweeping  pension  legislation. — Byraauee  Journal 
Republican. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  owe  recognition  to  the  courage  of  President  Cleveland 
for  his  action  in  refusing  to  sign  the  dependent-pension  bill.  All  parties  desire  to  honor  and 
treat  fairly  and  liberally  those  who  fought  in  defense  of  their  country,  but  this  has  already 
been  done.  When  the  pension  appropriation  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
aniUtary  establishment  of  Germany,  it  is  certainly  time  to  stop.— ^om  the  Poughkeepiie 
Magle,  Bepublican. 

President  Cleveland  yesterday  did  what  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  all  patriotic 
«x-soldiers  and  sailors,  expected  he  would  do.  This  bill  is  the  worst  and  most  extravagant 
of  a  number  of  excessively  extravagant  p  ension  bills  that  have  been  enacted  in  a  spirit  of 
demagogism,  and  it  is  little  better  than  an  insult  to  every  man  who  served  in  the  Federal 
Army  or  Navy  during  the  civil  war  for  better  reasons  than  those  strictly  relating  to  bounty, 
wages,  and  opportunities  for  plunder.— JVom  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  Bepublican. 

The  veto  by  the  President  of  the  dependent-pension  bill  will  be  generally  approved  by 
public  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  the  wisest  act  with  which  he  can 
be  credited  during  his  administration  thus  far.  For  the  position  finally  taken  he  deserves 
credit,  and  it  will  be  freely  extended  to  him  on  every  hand.  Bissatlsfaction  will  find  expres- 
sion chiefly  among  the  claim  agents  and  attorneys  who  originated  this  intended  "strike" 
upon  the  Treasury,  and  expected  to  make  large  gains  by  it. — Troy  Times,  Bepublican. 

The  dependent-pension  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  very  care 
ful  scrutiny,  and  its  full  bearings  were  not  clearly  understood  by  the  country  until  it  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  law.  The  result  of  the  general  study  of  the  measure  that  has 
been  going  on  since  then  is  that  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  it  is  reflected  by  the  press  of  the 
country,  is  almost  wholly  against  it.  The  objections  to  the  measure  raised  by  Kepublioan 
and  Democratic  papers  alike  are  substantially  those  set  forth  at  length  in  the  President's 
veto  message.  The  bill  was  loosely  drawn,  and  in  its  present  form  ought  not  to  have  received 
the  approval  of  CongTeSB.— -Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  Bepublican. 

Whatever  clamor  Is  raised  against  President  Cleveland  for  manfully  discharging  his 
duty  by  vetoing  hasty  and  shambling  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  few 
thousandsoldiervotes,  will  not  survive  a  careful  reading  of  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Cleve- 
land gives  as  justifying  his  negative  of  the  dependent-pension  bill. 

The  President  discusses  this  whole  question  of  pension  granting  in  a  dispassionate 
manner,  as  one  who  holds  the  scales  fairly  between  the  old  soldier  and  the  general  com- 
munity who  must  pay  the  taxes.— Boston  Transcript,  Independent  Bepublican. 

The  pauper-pension  bill  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  would  have  led  to  endless  abuses 
in  practice.  It  was  not  demanded  by  the  soldiers  who  did  the  fighting,  and  who  do  not  ask 
a  penny  in  charity  from  the  Government,  In  plain  English  it  was  "a  levy  on  the  rifle- 
pits  forthe  benefit  of  the  ambulance  brigade,"  and  any  veteran  knows  what  that  mefms. 
It  would  have  increased  taxation  by  about  $70,000,000  a  year,  but  this  was  a  secondary 
consideration  not  sufBolent  to  condemn  the  bill  had  it  been  just.  Pension  laws  need 
amending,  but  this  would  have  been  a  dangerous  departure.- Cinc4nna(i  Times-Star,  Be- 
publican, edited  by  a  soldier. 

President  Cleveland's  veto  of  the  dependent-pension  bill  will  be  heartily  approved  by 
the  sober  sense  of  the  Republic.  It  will  of  course  be  condemned  by  those  whom  it  disap- 
points, and  unscrupulous  demagogues  of  the  baser  sort  may  try  to  make  party  capital  out 
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Of  It.  But  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens  of  both  parties  will  rejoice  that  the  President 
has  had  the  moral  courage  to  put  this  check  upon  a  movement  which  threatened  not  only 
to  bankrupt  the  Treasury,  but  to  demoralize  the  public  mind,  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  manly 
Independence  In  thousands  of  now  self-supporting  men,  and  to  set  the  stigmaof  mendicancy 
and  pauperism  upon  the  honored  veterans  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.— JVom  the  FhUadel- 
pMa  North  American,  SepuMiean. 

The  President  has  done  himself  credit  by  vetoing  the  dependent-pension  bill,  and  will 
earn  more  of  the  esteem  of  self-respecting  veterans  than  the  politicians  who  advocated 
and  voted  for  it.  The  country  can  pardon  a  good  many  minor  errors  In  a  chief  magistrate 
who  has  the  courage  to  perform  such  an  act  of  duty  against  clamor,  misrepresentation, 
and  mistaken  sentiment.  There  will  be  no  use  in  trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  President's  veto  of  the  dependent-pensions  bill.  The  country  has  had  such  an  experi- 
ence with  the  arrears-of-penslons  bills  in  the  amount  of  the  expense  and  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  that  it  distrusts  these  measures  and  will  approve 
their  defeat.  The  President  has  done  the  country  a  good  service,  and  will  get  the  credit  for 
his  courage  and  patriotism  from  all  right-thinking  citizens  irrespective  of  paity.—.l'rotildence 
iB,  I.)  Journal,  Independent  Jieyuitican. 

President  Cleveland's  message  returning  the  dependent-pension  bill  to  Congress  is  by 
all  odds  the  ablest  state  paper  the  President  has  written.  The  document  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  for  close,  clear  analysis,  strong  reasoning,  and  unimpeachable  conclusions.  Since 
the  complete  exposure  the  President  has  made  of  this  loosely  drawn  and  dangerous  bill 
any  Democrat  who  votes  to  pass  it  over  the  veto  will  very  likely  incur  a  judgment  of 
political  death  at  the  bands  of  his  party,  and  Bepublicans  who  yield  it  demagogic  support 
will  need  much  better  reasons  than  they  have  yet  made  pubUc  to  justify  themselves  before 
the  people. 

It  was  a  courageous  act  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  face  the  demagogues  In  Congress 
with  the  veto  of  a  general  outdoor-relief  pension  bill,  but  he  has  done  it  without  hesitation, 
and  justified  himself  at  every  point.  The  bill  involves  a  "tremendous  addition"  to  the 
burdens  of  the  Government  and  the  imposition  on  the  laboring  and  tax-paying  classes,  and 
added  to  the  present  tax  for  pensions  would  make  a  load  heavier  than  the  support  of  any 
standing  army  In  Europe.  In  point  of  demagogy,  fraud,  waste,  injustice,  and  appalling 
expense  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  this  bill  transcends  anything  ever  passed  in 
Congress,  or  by  the  Parliament  of  any  other  country.  Let  every  man,  whether  he  has 
been  for  or  against  the  bill,  read  the  veto  message  carefully  before  he  expresses  any  opinion 
on  the  rightfulness  of  the  Executive  negative.— C'Akayo  Tribune,  SepublUan. 


THE   PRESIDENT   TO  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

Qrand  Army  of  the  Republic  Posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country  passed 
resolutions,  endorsing  the  veto  and  thanlting  the  President  for  his  manly,  coura- 
geous, patriotic  and  intelligent  stand. 

May  18, 1887,  the  President  wrote  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  hand- 
somely engrossed  resolutions  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  Post  13,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
approving  his  executive  action  in  vetoing  the  dependent-pension  bill.    He  said: 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  oflcial  conduct,  clearly  demanded  by  an  imperative 
obligation  of  public  duty,  is  made  difBcult  by  coanter  influences  and  inclinations 
which  grow  out  of  sympathy,  or  by  a  disposition  to  follow  with  ease  and  comfort 
the  apparent  current  of  popular  opinion. 

"Those  of  our  citizens  not  holding  ofiace  and  those  entirely  free  from  the  solemn 
obligation  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  people,  often  fail  to  realize  that  their 
public  servants  are  to  a  large  extent  detained  in  official  action  from  the  indulgence 
of  their  charitable  impulse,  which  in  private  life  is  not  only  harmless  but  com- 
mendable. 
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"While  this  disposition  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  stern  incidents  of  a 
faithful  performance  of  official  duty,  and  while  it  should  be  endowed  with  the  resig- 
nation arising  from  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  American 
people,  it  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  review  such  expressions  as  are  contained  in 
the  resolutions  now  before  me." 


VII. 
THE  PRIVATE  PENSION  VETOES. 

THE   president's  IMPRKGNABBB  REASONS  FOR  DEFEATING  |SOME   UNWORTHT 
MEASURES  REJECTED  BY  REPUBLICAN   COMMISSIONERS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  have  beeu  approved  or  allowed  to  become  laws  by 
President  Cleveland,  nearly  as  many  private  pension  bills  in  the  past  three  years  of 
his  administration  as  under  the  entire  twenty-four  years  of  his  Republican  prede- 
cessors. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  this  flood-tide  of  legislation,  passed  with 
reckless  haste  by  Congress,  and  without  proper  examination  of  the  merits  in  either 
House,  a  vast  number  of  unworthy  and  undeserving  objects  of  the  Government's 
bounty  should  be  poured  in  upon  the  President.  Instead  of  recklessly  and  blindly 
signing  them  all,  with  infinite  labor  and  care,  and  with  anxious  zeal  to  discriminate 
the  good  from  the  bad,  he  has  examined  these  cases,  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
meritorious  that  he  approved,  he  has  vetoed  the  undeserving,  which  constitute  about 
14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  submitted  to  him.  In  all  of  these  his  motives  have 
been  so  praiseworthy  and  his  reasons  so  forcible,  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  bills^ 
have  been  passed  over  his  veto. 

The  actual  number  thus  disposed  of  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

PENSION  BILLS  VETOED. 

1st  Session,  49th  Congress 11.5 

2nd      "  "  "        30 

let       "        50th        '.'       to  July  26th .54 

199 

FAILED  FOR  WANT   OF  SIGNATURE. 

1st  Session,  49th  Congress 4ft 

2nd      "  "  "      !i 

55 
As  was  said  by  Mr.  McKinney  in  the  speech  previously  quoted : 

Had  he  desired  to  show  his  oppositioQ  to  pensioning  eo'diers  how  much  better  he  could 
have  done  it  by  vetoing  the  1,284  and  allowintr  the  191  to  pass. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Hepresentative  on  this  floor  that  believes  the  President 
has  selected  these  199  soldiers  and  Boldiers'  widows  in  order  that  he  might  show  his  opposi- 
tion or  contempt  for  the  Union  soldier ;  nor  is  there  a  Representative  who  would  dare  risk 
his  reputation  before  the  country  on  such  a  statement.  The  President's  only  thought  has 
been  justice  to  the  worthy  soldiers  who  did  honest  service  for  the  country  and  who  are 
justly  entitled  to  recognition  from  the  Government.    He  has  freely  expressed  himself  in  hia 
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veto  messages  as  desiring  to  show  every  consideration  to  those  who  are  justly  entitled  to  a 
pension,  but  he  has  refused  to  approve  pensions  for  those  who  have  utterly  failed  to  show 
any  connection  between  their  present  disabilities  and  their  army  service.  In  this  he  has 
been  jast  to  those  who  are  deserving. 

There  is  not  a  member  here  who  does  not  know  that  if  the  President  had  not  given 
more  attention  to  the  bills  passed  by  this  House  and  the  Senate  than  the  House  and  the 
Senate  gave  them,  great  injustice  would  have  been  done  in  many  cases.  Twice  duringthia 
present  Congress  has  he  received  bills  the  second  time  for  his  signature.  He  has  vetoed 
seven  bills  passed  by  Congress  where  the  pensioner  was  already  receiving  a  larger  pension 
granted  by  thffPension  Bureau  than  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  called  for.  He  has  vetoed 
bills  that  were  passed  for  the  relief  of  soldiers,  because  on  examination  of  the  evidence  on 
file  in  the  Department  he  was  convinced  that  the  soldier  would  receive  justice  through  the 
Department  and  be  entitled  to  arrearages  which  he  would  loee  by  the  special  act.  The  veto 
of  Senate  bill  7M0  saved  to  the  beneficiary  I5,T60.  The  veto  of  Senate  bill  1067  saved  to  the 
beneficiary  $1,074.  These  amounts  were  paid  to  them  shortly  after  the  veto  through  the 
Pensioji  OfBoe. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  Department,  and  the  soldier  Is 
now  receiving  160  per  month.  Four  bills  were  vetoed  on  the  ground  of  desertion  and  dis- 
honorable discharge  ;  on  the  same  grounds  General  Grant  vetoed  nine  special  acts,  all  of 
this  nature  that  came  before  him.  Seventeen  special  acta  were  vetoed  because  the  appli- 
cants were  not  in  the  military  service  at  the  time  of  the  incurrence  of  the  disability  for 
which  relief  was  asked.  On  the  same  grounds  President  Grant  vetoed  two  private  acts,  all 
that  came  before  him  of  this  character.  Ten  were  vetoed  because  the  claimant  is  now 
receiving  pension  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  disability  found  to  exist  on  examination 
by  a  competent  board  of  surgeons.  President  Grant  vetoed  three  private  acts  for  the  same 
cause,  all  that  oame  before  him  t)f  this  nature. 

A  few  days  ago  the  President  vetoed  a  private  act  because  the  applicant  had  deserted 
the  Union  forces  on  capture  by  the  Confederates,  and  served  nine  months  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  before  recapture.  This  bill  was  presented  by  a  Eepublican  friend  of  the  soldier,, 
and  is  the  first  attempt  to  pension  those  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  Yet  the 
Bepublican  party  calls  President  Cleveland  an  enemy  of  the  Union  soldiers  for  his  vetoes  ; 
but  President  Grant,  though  guilty  of  the  same  acts,  and  for  the  same  cause,  was  a  patriot 
and  a  friend  of  the  soldier.  Consistency,  thou  art  indeed  a  jewel :  but  never  found  in  the 
Eepublican  party. 

These  statements  alone  are  sufBcient  to  prove  to  every  honest  citizen  of  this  country 
that  President  Cleveland  has  shown  more  true  love  for  the  honest  soldier  by  his  careful 
consideration  of  their  rights  than  has  Congress  by  its  ill  considered  and  lU-ai  vised  legisla- 
tion for  those  who  could  not  prove  their  claim.  A  Senator  said  a  few  days  ago,  in  discussing^ 
the  President's  vetoes,  that  after  the  House  and  Senate  had  investigated  a  claim  and  passed 
upon  It,  it  was  preposterous  for  the  President  to  set  up  his  judgment  against  it.  Now,  that 
Senator  knows,  and  the  members  of  this  House  know,  that  in  the  average  pension  claim 
there  is  never  any  Investigation  either  by  the  House  or  by  the  Senate  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Pension  Committee. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  committee  as  a  body  to  investigate  every  claim.  Each 
case  Is  referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  one,  and  I  think  the  committee  will  not  deny  that 
they  usually  accept  the  report  of  the  sub-committee.  In  a  single  sitting  0/  leventy  minuter 
the  Senate  hae patted  one  hundred  andforty-teven  private  peniion  billt.  What  consideration  did 
these  bills  receive  by  the  members  of  that  body  when  they  were  passing  them  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  two  a  minute?  In  thit  Haute  eviry  Friday  night  we  pats  from  thirty  to  forty  private 
bills,  and  unless  the  bill  calls  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  allowed  in  such  cases  by  law,  there  i& 
seldom  any  discussion  upon  them.  Each  member  present  is  satisfied  to  let  the  others  pass 
if  he  can  get  his  own  bill  through, 

THE    president's   BBASONS — SOME    CHARACTERISTIC. 

In  his  message  returning  to  Congress  the  first  pension  bill  disapproved,  that  of 
Andrew  J.  Hill,  vetoed  for  the  reason  that  the  pensioner's  name  was  Alfred  J.  Hill, 
and  that  the  proposed  bill  would  be  inoperative,  the  President  took  occasion  to  say: 
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The  poUoy  of  frequently  reversing,  by  special  enactment,  the  deoieions  of  the  bureau 
invested  by  law  with  the  examination  of  pension  claims,  fully  equipped  for  such  examina- 
tion, and  which  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  lacli  of  liberality  to  our  veteran  soldiers, 
Is  exceedingly  questionable.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  committee  of  Congress  has  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  than  such  an  agency  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  these  claims.  If,  however, 
there  is  any  lack  of  power  In  the  Pension  Bureau  for  a  full  Investigation  it  should  be  sun- 
plied  ;  if  the  system  adopted  is  inadequate  to  do  full  justice  to  claimants,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected :  and  If  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  and  consideration  for  the  defenders  of  our 
Oovernment  the  bureau  should  be  reorganized. 

The  disposition  to  concede  the  most  generous  treatment  to  the  disabled,  aged,  and  needy 
among  our  veterans  ought  not  to  be  restrained;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases 
justice  and  equity  cannot  be  done  nor  tho  charitable  tendencies  of  the  Government  In 
favor  of  worthy  objects  of  its  care  indulged  under  fixed  rules.  These  conditions  sometimes 
justify  a  resort  to  special  legislation ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  interposition  by  special 
«nactment  in  the  granting  of  pensions  should  be  rare  and  exceptional.  In  the  nature  of 
things  if  this  is  lightly  done  and  upon  slight  occasion,  an  Invitation  is  offered  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  claims  to  Congress,  which  upon  their  merits  could  not  survive  the  test  of  an 
■examination  by  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  whose  only  hope  of  suocess  depends  upon  sympathy, 
often  misdireoted,  instead  of  right  and  justice.  The  instrumentality  organized  by  law  for 
the  determination  of  pension  claims  is  thus  often  overruled  and  discredited,  and  there  is 
danger  that  In  the  end  popular  prejudice  will  be  created  against  those  who  are  worthily 
entitled  to  the  bounty  of  the  Government. 

In  another  case  he  says : 

We  have  here  presented  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  did  his  duty  during  his  Army  service, 
and  who  was  discharged  in  1865  without  any  record  of  having  suffered  with  rheumatism  and 
without  any  claim  o£  disability  arising  from  the  same ;  he  returned  to  his  place  as  a  citizen, 
and  In  peaceful  pursuits,  with  chances  certainly  not  impaired  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  served  his  country,  he  appears  to  have  held  his  place  in  the  race  of  life  for  fifteen  years 
or  more.  Then,  like  many  another,  he  was  subjected  to  loss  of  sight,  one  of  the  saddest 
afflictions  known  to  human  life. 

Thereupon,  and  after  nineteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  a 
pension  is  claimed  for  him,  upon  a  very  shadowy  allegation.of  the  Incurrence  of  rheuma- 
tism while  in  the  service,  coupled  with  the  startling  proposition  that  this  rheumatism 
resulted,  just  previous  to  his  application,  in  blindness.  Upon  medical  examination  it 
appeared  that  his  blindness  was  caused  by  amaurosis,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  an 
affection  of  the  optic  nerve. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  fair  examination  of  the  facts  In  this  case  justifies  the  statement 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  can  rest  only  upon  the  grounds  that  aid  should  be  fur- 
nished to  this  ex-soldier  because  he  served  in  the  army,  and  because  he  a  long  time  there- 
after became  blind,  disabled  and  dependent. 

The  question  Is  whether  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  this  principle  and  establish  this 
precedent. 

None  of  us  are  entitled  to  credit  for  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  towards 
those  who  fought  their  country's  battles ;  these  are  sentiments  common  to  all  good  citizens; 
they  lead  to  the  most  benevolent  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  deeds  of  charity 
and  mercy  in  private  life.  The  blatant  and  noisy  self-assertion  of  those  who,  from  motives 
that  may  well  be  suspected,  declare  themselves  above  all  others  friends  of  the  soldier,  can 
not  discredit  nor  belittle  the  calm,  steady,  and  affectionate  regard  of  a  grateful  nation. 

An  appropriation  has  just  been  passed  setting  apart  $76,000,000  of  the  public  money  for 
distribution  as  pensions,  under  laws  liberally  constructed,  with  a  view  of  meeting  every 
meritorious  case ;  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  was  added  to  maintain  the  Pension  Bureau, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  fair,  just  and  liberal  apportionment  of  this  fund. 

liCgislation  has  been  ar  the  present  session  of  Congress  perfected,  considerably  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  pension  in  certain  cases.  Appropriations  have  also  been  made  of  large  sums 
for  the  support  of  national  homes  where  sick,  disabled  or  needy  soldiers  are  cared  for ;  and 
within  a  few  days  a  liberal  sum  has  been  appropriated  for  the  enlargement  and  increased 
accommodation  and  convenience  of  these  institutions. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  should  be  done. 

But  with  all  this,  and  with  the  hundreds  of  special  aoti  which  have  been  passed,  grant- 
ing pensions  in  cases  where,  for  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  sympathy  rather  than 
Judgment  has  often  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  relation  between  injury  or  death  and  military 
service,  I  am  constrained  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  interpose  against  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple and  setting  a  precedent  which  must  result  in  unregulated,  partial,  and  unjust  gifts  of 
public  money  under  the  pretext  of  indemnifying  those  who  suffered  In  their  means  of  sup- 
port as  an  incident  of  military  service. 

Again  he  says; 

In  speaking  of  the  promiscuous  and  ill-advised  grants  of  pensions  which  have  lately 
been  presented  to  me  for  approval,  I  have  spoken  of  their  "apparent  Congressional  sanc- 
tion" in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  bills  have  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  majority  of  either  branch  of  Congress,  but  are  the  results  of  nominal  sessions 
held  for  the  express  purpose  of  their  consideration  and  attended  by  a  small  minority  of  tho 
members  of  the  respective  Houses  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 

Thus,  in  considering  these  bills,  I  have  not  felt  that  I  was  aided  by  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress ;  and  when  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  dlsapprov%many  of  the  bills 
presented,  I  have  hardly  regarded  my  action  m  a  dissent  from  the  conclusions  ,of  the 
people's  representatives. 
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I  have  not  teen  ineenalble  to  the  Buggestiona  which  should  Influence  every  citizen, 
either  In  private  station  or  offloial  place,  to  ezhlblt  not  only  a  Just  but  ageneroug  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  our  country  s  defenders.  In  reviewing  the  pension  legislation  pre- 
sented to  me,  many  bills  have  been  approved  upon  the  theory  that  every  doubt  should  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  proposed  beneficiary.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  entirely 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the  public  money  appropriated  for  pensions  is  the  soldiers' 
fund,  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  indemnification  of  those  who,  in  the  defense  of  the 
Union  and  in  the  nation's  service,  have  worthily  suffered,  and  who,  in  the  days  of  their 
dependence  resulting  from  such  suffering,  are  entitled  i  o  the  benefaction  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  reflection  leads  to  the  bestowal  of  pensions  a  kind  of  saoredness  which  invites  the 
adoption  of  such  principles  and  refrulatlons  as  will  exclude  perversion  as  well  as  Insure  a 
liberal  and  generous  application  of  grateful  and  benevolent  designs.  Heedlessness  and  a 
disregard  of  the  principle  which  underlies  the  granting  of  pensions  is  unfair  to  the 
wounded,  crippled  soldier  who  Is  honored  in  the  j  ust  recognition  of  hig  Goveriunent.  Suob 
a  man  should  never  find  himself  side  by  aide  on  the  pension-roll  with  those  who  have  been 
tempted  to  attribute  the  natural  ills  to  which  humaniiy  is  heir  to  service  in  the  army. 
Every  relaxation  of  principle  in  the  granting  of  pensions  invites  applications  without  merit 
and  encourages  those  who  for  gain  urge  honest  men  to  become  dishonest.  Thus  is  the- 
demoralizing  lesson  taught  the  people,  that  as  against  the  public  Treasury  the  most  ques- 
tionable expedients  are  allowable. 

In  another  case  he  says : 

I  cannot  spell  out  any  principle  upon  which  the  bounty  of  the  Government  Isbestowed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  flood  of  private  pension  bills  that  reach  me.  The  theory 
geems  to  have  been  adopted  that  no  man  who  served  in  the  army  can  be  the  subject  of  death 
or  impaired  health  except  they  are  chargeable  to  his  service.  Medical  theories  are  set  at 
naught  and  the  most  startling  relation  Is  claimed  between  alleged  incidents  of  military  ser- 
vice and  disability  or  death.  Fatal  apoplexy  is  admitted  as  the  result  of  quite  Insignificant 
wounds,  heart  disease  Is  attributed  to  chronic  diarrhea,  consumption  to  hernia,  and  suicide 
Is  traced  to  army  service  in  a  wonderfully  devious  and  curious  way. 

Adjudications  of  the  Pension  Bureau  are  overruled  in  the  most  peremptory  fashion  by 
these  special  acts  of  Congress,  since  nearly  all  the  beneficiaries  named  in  these  bills  have 
unsuccessfully  applied  to  that  bureau  for  relief. 

This  course  of  special  legislation  operates  very  unfairly. 

Those  with  ceriain  influence  or  friends  to  push  their  claims  procure  pensions,  and  those 
who  have  neither  friends  nor  influence  must  be  content  with  their  fate  under  general  laws. 
It  operates  unfairly  by  increasing  In  numerous  Instances  the  pensioos  of  those  already  on 
the  rolls,  while  many  other  more  deserving  cases  from  the  lack  of  fortunate  advocacy  ar& 
obliged  to  be  content  with  the  sum  provided  by  general  laws. 

The  apprehension  may  well  be  entertained  that  the  freedom  with  which  these  private 
pension  billi  are  passed  furnishes  an  inducement  to  fraud  and  imposition,  whilo  it  certainly 
teaches  the  vicious  lesson  to  our  people  that  the  Treasury  of  the  national  Government 
Invites  the  approach  of  private  need. 

None  of  us  should  be  in  the  least  wanting  in  regard  for  the  veteran  soldier,  and  I  will 
yield  to  no  man  in  a  desire  to  see  those  who  defended  the  Government  when  It  needed 
defenders  liberally  treated.  Unfriendliness  to  our  veterans  is  a  charge  easily  and  some- 
times dishonestly  made. 

I  Insist  that  the  true  soldier  is  a  good  citizen,  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  generous, 
fair,  and  equal  consideration  for  those  who  are  worthily  entitled  to  help. 

I  have  considered  the  pension  list  of  the  Republic  a  roll  of  honor  bearing  names 
Inscribed  by  national  gratliude  and  not  by  improvident  and  indlscrlminatlng  alms-giving. 

I  have  conceived  the  prevention  of  the  complete  discredit  which  must  ensue  from  the 
unreasonable,  unfair,  and  reckless  granting  of  pensions  by  special  acts  to  be  the  best  service 
I  can  render  our  veterans. 

In  the  discharge  of  what  has  seemed  to  me  my  duty  as  related  to  legislation  and  in  the 
Interest  of  all  the  veterans  of  the  CTnlon  Army,  I  have  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  improvi- 
dent pension  enactments,  though  I  confess  to  a  full  share  of  responsibility  for  some  of  these 
laws  that  should  not  have  been  passed. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  are  oases  of  merit  which  cannot  be  reached  except 
by  special  enactment ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress- 
who  will  not  admit  that  this  kind  of  legislation  has  been  carried  too  far. 

My  aim  has  been  at  all  times.  In  dealing  with  bills  of  this  character,  to  give  the  appli- 
cant for  a  pension  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  might  arise  and  which  balanced  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  a  pension,  if  there  seemed  any  just  foundation  for  the  application;  but 
when  it  seemed  entirely  outside  of  every  rule.  In  its  nature  or  the  proof  supporting  it,  I 
have  supposed  I  only  did  my  dutv  in  interposing  an  objection. 

It  seems' to  me  that  it  would  be  well  If  our  general  pension  laws  should  be  revised  with 
a  view  of  meeting  every  meritorious  case  that  can  arise.  Our  experience  and  knowledge 
of  any  existing  deficiencies  ought  to   make   the  enactment  of  a  complete  pension  code 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  revision  and  if  pensions  are  to  be  granted  upon  equitable 
grounds  and  without  regard  to  general  laws,  the  present  methods  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  establishment  of  some  tribunal  to  examine  the  facts  In  every  case  and  determine 
upon  the  merits  of  the  application. 
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Other  extracts  are  as  follows  : 

If  such  speoulatlonB  and  presumptions  as  this  are  to  be  indulged,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves surrounded  and  hedged  In  by  the  rule  that  all  men  entering  an  army  were  free  from 
•disease  or  the  liahillfy  to  disease  before  their  enlistment,  and  every  infirmity  which  is 
visited  upon  them  thereafter  Is  the  consequence  of  army  service. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  bill  herewith  returned,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  In 
ignorance  of  the  action  of  Congress,  allowed  his  claim  under  the  general  law.  As  this 
decision  of  the  Pension  Bureau  entitles  the  beneficiary  named  to  draw  a  pension  from  the 
date  of  filing  his  application,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  special  bill  in  his  favor, 
would  only  accrue  from  the  time  of  its  passage,  I  am  unwilling  that  one  found  worthy  to 
be  placed  upon  the  pension-rolls  by  the  Bureau  to  which  he  properly  applied  should  be  an 
actual  loser  by  reason  of  a  special  interposition  of  Congress  in  his  btbalf . 

I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  that  Influence  which  leads  the  judgment  toward  the 
allowance  of  every  claim  alleged  to  be  founded  upon  patriotic  service  in  the  nation  s  cause. 
And  yet  I  neither  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  nor  a  kindness  to  the  worthy  citizens  for  whose 
benefit  our  scheme  of  pensions  was  provided,  to  permit  the  diversion  of  the  nation  s 
bounty  to  objects  not  within  its  scope  and  purpose. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  interlere  in  such  a  case.  But  we  are  dealing  with  pensions 
and  not  with  gratuities. 

♦  *•*«••* 

I  believe  her  case  to  be  a  pitiable  one  and  wish  that  I  could  join  in  her  relief.  But 
unfortunately  official  duty  can  not  always  be  *ell  done  when  directed  solely  by  sympathy 
and  charity. 

A  disabled  man  and  wife  and  family  In  need  are  objects  which  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
and  charitable  feelings  of  any  decent  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  those  intrusted  with  the  people's  business  and  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money 
are  justified  in  so  executing  the  pension  laws  as  that  they  shall  furnish  a  means  of  relief  m 
«very  case  of  distress  or  hardship. 

grant's  vetobs. 

IFrom  Senator  Yoorhees'i  Speech,  April  28, 1888.] 

But  In  the  very  face  of  these  solid  and  unassailable  facts,  demonstrating  beyond  all 
possible  contradiction  the  magnificent  work  accomplished  for  the  soldiers  by  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government  under  a  Democratic  administration,  torrents  of  abuse  and 
oalumny  have  been  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  Executive  himself,  charging  a  personal 
hostility  on  his  part  to  those  who  defended  their  country  in  the  Union  armies.  General 
Grant  vetoed  that  great  measure  of  absolute  justice  which  passed  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, equalizing  the  bounties  of  soldiers,  a  measure  in  which  over  two  hundred  thousand 
veterans  were  interested,  and  which  equalized  the  meager  bounties  they  received  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  with  the  larger  bounties  paid  near  its  close.  Those  who  would  have 
been  benefited  by  this  bill  were  the  most  meritorious  followers  of  the  flag.  They  rallied  to 
it  at  the  opening  roar  of  the  guns ;  they  bore  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  they 
•only  asked  to  be  made  equal  in  bounty  with  those  who  went  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  In 
many  instances  never  saw  a  line  of  battle. 

But  the  veto  which  deprived  the  best  veterans  of  the  war  of  many  millions  of  justly- 
earned  money  was  delivered  by  a  Republican  President,  and  the  leaders  of  the  RepubUcau 
party  became  instantly  blind  to  the  rank  Injugtioe  Inflicted  on  its  victims  and  quietly  sub- 
mitted without  a  word.  If,  however.  In  passing  upon  more  than  a  thousand  private  acts  of 
•Congress  granting  pensions  to  individuals  who  had  failed  to  make  sufficient  proof  in  the 
Pension  Office,  a  Democratic  President  has  here  and  there  found  one  he  could  not  approve 
It  has  been  sufficient  to  invoke  storms,  blizzards  and  cyclones.of  wrath  against  him  from 
such  as  prove  their  friendship  for  the  soldier  by  clamorous  and  scandalous  abuse  of  their 
political  opponents. 

"THE  PRESIDENT  WAS  RlaHT." 

This  is  what  George  W.  Childs  says  of  the  pension  vetoes  in  the  Philadelphia 

Ledger,  July  13 : 

There  have  been  but  few  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have  so  consniououslv 
displayed  so  high  a  degree  of  moral  courage  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  done,  and  in  nothing  else  has  he  exhibited  his  elevated  sense  of  responsl- 
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blUty  SO  much  as  In  his  vetoes  of  sundry  private  pension  bilW.  This,  which  should  have 
been  universally  recognized  as  meritorious,  has  been  by  many  of  his  partisan  opponents  set 
down  against  him  as  an  offense.  His  motives  are  impugned,  his  conduct  misrepresented, 
and  he  is  held  up  to  the  contumely  of  all  those  who  have  fought  their  country's  battles  as 
one  who  is  iuditterent  to  their  valor,  unappreciative  of  their  services,  opposed  to  conceding 
them  the  reward  which  is  justly  theirs. 

There  is  notning  in  the  vetoes  of  the  President  to  prove  these  grave  charges ;  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  give  even  the  color  of  credibility  to  them.  So  far  have  the  President's 
political  opponents  pursued  their  opposition  to  him  iu  this  respect  as  to  contend  that  his 
numerous  vetoes  of  these  private  pension  bills  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  constitutional  exer- 
olse  of  the  veto  power,  and  an  insult  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government. 
That  is  as  false  a  contention  as  could  bo  made ;  the  Constitution  is  mandatory  to  the  effect 
that  "every  bill"  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States  If  he  shall  approve  it,  he  shall  sign  It ;  but 
if  he  shall  not  approve  it,  he  shall  return  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his 
objections,  and  then  the  bill  shall  become  law  only  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  House. 

The  known  facts  regarding  these  private  pension  bills  similarly  determine  the  propriety 
of  the  President's  vetoes.  He  does  what  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  does ;  he  devotes 
time,  labor,  and  thought  to  the  conblderation  of  every  separate  pension  bill  presented  to 
him,  and  accordii>g  to  their  merits  or  defects  he  approves  or  disapproves  them.  In  marked 
contrast  with  what  the  President  has  done  in  diligently,  carefully  Inquiring  into  the  merits 
of  the  bills  presented  to  him  for  his  approval,  is  the  unconsidered,  reckless  conduct  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  them,  illustrated  by  the  uncontested  statement  of  Senator  Butler,  In 
yesterday's  debate,  that  in  a  single  session  of  seventy  miuutes  that  body  had  passed  147 
private  pension  bills. 

In  one  of  his  vtto  messages  last  week  the  President  said  that  the  idea  of  Congress 
seems  to  be  "that  no  man  who  served  in  the  Army  can  be  the  subject  of  death  or  impaired 
health,  except  that  they  are  chargeable  to  his  service.  Medical  theories  are  set  at  naught, 
and  the  most  startling  relation  is  claimed  between  alleged  incidents  of  military  service 
and  disability  or  death.  Fatal  apoplexy  is  admitted  a3  the  result .  of  quite  insignificant 
wounds,  heart  disease  is  attributed  to  chronic  diarrhea,  and  suicide  is  traced  to  Army  ser- 
vice in  a  wonderfully  devious  and  circuitous  way.  *  »  «  fiiis  course  of  special 
legislation  acts  very  unfairly..  Those  with  certain  influence  or  friends  to  push  their  claims 
procure  pensions,  and  those  who  have  neither  friends  nor  influence  must  be  content  with 
their  fate  under  general  laws." 

All  this  is  the  truth,  as  case  after  case  has  established  it,  and  yet  the  hue  and  cry  of 
unscrupulous  partisanship  has  so  perverted  the  good  conscience  and  devotion  to  duty  of 
the  President  as  to  make  him  seem  an  enemy  of  the  soldiers  and  his  conduct  an  offense  to 
them.  No  one  who  has  read  the  President's  veto  messages  in  which  he  has  stated  his  objections 
to  those  bills  which  he  has  disapproved  can  fail  to  perceive  that  he  has,  in  every  case,  acted 
In  entire  good  faith  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  our  soldiers.  The  pension  list,  he  said, 
should  be  made  a  roll  of  honor,  a  record  of  the  great,  heroic  deeds  of  brave  men,  and 
be  not  marred  by  the  appearance  of  the  names  upon  it  of  those  who  are  unworthy  of  the 
distinction  and  beneflts  it  should  confer. 

That  the  President  was  right,  that  Congress  was  wrong  in  the  matter  of  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  vetoed  bills,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Congreishas  recognized 
except  in  the  very  rarest  instances,  the  validity  of  his  objections.  It  was  in  its  power  to 
set  aside  bis  vetoes  in  any  case  if  it  were  right  and  he  wrong,  but  in  how  many  cases  has  it 
done  so?  In  so  exceedingly  small  a  number  as  to  testify  to  his  general  wisdom,  courage 
and  integrity  in  connection  with  these  bills. 

In  this  regard  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  people  to  consider  that  there  is  something 
better  than  partisan  supremacy;  that  fidelity  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  much  better,  and  that  there  can  be  no  partisan  necessity  so  strong  as  to  warrant 
the  condemnation,  through  misrepresentation,  of  the  Executive  for  doing  that  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  do.  In  this  private  pension  business  the  President  has  been  engaged  in  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  Congress.  He  has  done  it  at  the  risk  of  having  his  motives  misrepre- 
sented, his  conduct  denounced,  his  patriotism  questioned,  his  popularity  Impaired ;  but, 
conscious  of  being  right,  determined  to  do  right,  he  has  gone  resolutely  on  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty.  "That  is  what  he  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  do,  and  by  no 
others  more  than  by  the  brave  men  who  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  and  who 
should  now  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  his 
«fforts  to  make  the  pension  list  a  roll  of  honor  and  every  pension  certificate  a  token  of 
valor  and  patriotism. 
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VIII. 

THE  VETOED  BILLS. 

A  DIGEST    SHOWING     PRESIDENT    CLEVELAND'S  REASONS    FOR    THE   VETO   OP  THE 
PRIVATE  PENSION  BILLS — PRESERVING  THE  BIGHTS  OP  ALL  PENSIONERS 
AND  MAINTAINING   THE    HONOR  OP  THE  PENSION-ROLL— NEARLY 
EVERY   VETO   SUSTAINED  BY   THE    ACTION    OF    REPUBLI- 
CAN COMMISSIONERS  OF  PENSIONS. 


ANDREW  J.  HIH. 

Vetoed  because  proposed  beneficiary's  name  is  Alfred  J.  Hill.  The  bill  would  be  inop- 
erative. 

ABIGAIL  SMITH. 

Vetoed  lor  the  reason  that  the  bill  would  reduce  the  pension  she  is  receiving  under  the 
general  law. 

LOUIS  MELCHBB. 

Alter  less  than  three  months'  service  was  discharged  August  16, 1861,  lor  "lameness 
caused  by  previous  repeated  ulcerations  ol  the  legs,  extending  deeply  among  the  muscles 
and  impairing  their  powers  and  action  by  cicatrices,  all  existing  before  enlistment."  Claim 
consequently  rejected  by  Pension  Bureau.  The  cicatrices  showed  beyond  doubt  the 
previous  existence  ol  this  diiBculty,  and  the  term  ol  service  was  too  short  to  have  devel- 
oped and  healed  repeated  ulcerations  in  a  location  previously  healthy.  (Veto  upholds  sur- 
geon's certificate  made  at  time  ol  discharge,  and  upon  which  the  Pension  Ofilce  based 
its  action.)    Commissioner  Dudley  rejected  this  claim  in  1884. 

ELIZABETH  S.  DE  KRAEH. 

Vetoed  to  save  her  arrearages  to  which  she  is  entitled  under  the  general  law.  The  only 
effect  ol  this  bill  would  be  to  reduce  her  pension. 

ELIZABETH  VJCB. 

Husband  applied  lor  pension  shortly  alter  his  discharge,  January,  1864,  alleging  disa- 
bility from  being  thrown  lorward  on  pommel  ol  his  saddle  when  in  service.  No  record  to 
that  effect  and  no  such  evidence  could  be  produced.  Surgeon's  certificate  at  discharge 
states  disability  arose  Irom  "organic  stricture"  existing  at  time  ol  enlistment.  Claim 
rejected.  Twenty  years  alter  he  died  ol  chronic  gastritis.  Soldier's  death  did  not  result 
from  disability  or  injury  contracted  in  military  service.  Claim  lor  pension  rejected  in  1868 
by  Commissioner  Barrett;  August,  1883,  by  Commissioner  Dudley,  and  January,  1885,  by 
Commissioner  Clarke. 

CARTER  W.TILLEB. 

Claim  filed  in  Pension  Office,  1877,  as  dependent  lather,  which  was  rejected.  Claimant 
enjoyed  a  lair  salary  as  a  policeman  ever  since  his  son's  death.  The  latter  deserted,  and  ten 
months  thereafter  died.    This  claim  was  rejected  in  July,  1879,  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

ELEANOR  O.  BANGHAM. 

In  July,  1885,  upon  special  examination,  pensioner  admitted  her  husband  suffered  Irom 
epilepsy  Irom  early  ohilhood,  and  that  he  committed  suicide  durlnK  a  despondent  mood  fol- 
lowing an  epileptic  fit.  Pension  withdrawn,  it  being  apparent  that  his  epilepsy  was  not 
contracted  in  service. 

DAVID  W.  HAMILTON. 

In  his  application  for  pension  November,  1879,  fourteen  years  after  his  final  discharge 
from  the  Army,  and  Just  prior  to  the  expiration  of  time  for  filing  claims  for  pension 
arrearages,  and  after  the  death  of  his  family  physician,  he  admitted  that  he  suffered  from 
hydrocele  as  early  as  1866.  His  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  Office  on  the  ground  that 
his  alleged  disability  existed  prior  to  his  enlistment.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  Commis- 
sioner Dudley  in  1883. 
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JAMES  0.   CnANDLEB. 

Applied  twice  for  pension.  In  his  first  application,  1869,  he  alleged  that  In  April,  1862, 
he  was  rnn  over  by  a  wagon  and  Injured  In  his  ankle.  The  records  show  that  he  was  dis- 
charged less  than  two  months  afterwards  for  chronic  bronchitis.  In  his  second,.applloatlon 
he  alleged  he  contracted  typhoid  fever  In  May,  1882,  resulting  in  "rheumatism  and  disease 
of  the  back  In  region  of  klndneys."  Yet  In  January,  1884,  he  again  enlisted,  was  pronounced 
sound,  and  served  until  mustered  out,  September,  1865. 

JOHN    D.    HAM. 

Claimed  that  while  riding  from  Ms  home  to  join  a  regiment  his  horse  fell  on  his  ankle 
and  Injured  him :  never  joined  any  regiment,  but  returned  home ;  the  next  year  was  drafted, 
accepted  as  physically  sound,  and  served  out  his  tertn.  Seventeen  years  afterwards  applied 
for  a  pension  for  injury  to  his  ankle,  which  was  denied  after  Investigation  by  the  Pension 
Bureau,  by  Commissioner  Dudley,  December,  1883. 

EDWARD    AYERS. 

The  application  to  the  Pension  Bureau  rejected  on  the  ground  that  Investiga'fion  proved 
that  the  injury  complained  of  was  sustained  when  a  boy ;  that  there  is  no  record  to  show 
that  he  was  Injured  In  the  Army.  He  deserted  in  May,  186.3,  and  was  subsequently  arrested 
and  returned  to  his  regiment.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  Commissioner  Baker  in  1873,  and 
twice  by  Commissioner  Dudley— 1882  and  1884. 

DUDI.EY  B.  BRANCH. 

Alleged  hernia  from  a  fall  while  getting  over  a  fence  June  9, 1862,  but  served  more  than 
a  year  afterward,  and  in  1863  was  transferred  to  the  Invalid  corps  for  an  entirely  different 
disability.  Did  not  apply  for  pension  until  thirteen  and  a  half  years  after  his  fall  (December, 
1875),  and  his  claim  was  rejected  by  Penalon  Bureau  for  want  of  satisfactory  evidence.  No 
reason  why  exception  should  be  made  and  bureau  overruled.  Claim  rejected  June,  1883,  by 
Commissioner  Dudley. 

REBECCA  ELDBIDOE. 

Husband  was  pensioned  at  $2  per  month  for  slight  wound  which  did  not  incapacitate 
him  for  manual  labor.  Over  fifteen  years  after  his  discharge,  while  working  about  a 
building,  he  fell  backward  from  a  ladder,  fractured  his  skull,  and  died  same  day.  For  this 
the  bill  proposed  to  pension  widow.  Vetoed  because  not  pensionable.  This  claim  was 
rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  In  August,  1882. 

MRS.  ANNIE  C.  OWBN. 

Husband  mustered  as  second  lieutenant  December  14.  IRill;  discharged  October  16, 1862, 
lived  nearly  fourteen  years  afterward  and  never  applied  lor  pension.  Twenty-one  years 
after  his  discharge  his  widow  applied ;  alleged  that  he  received  two  shell  woi'  nds  on  July  1, 
1862,  and  died  in  1876,  from  neuralgia  of  the  heart  some  way  caused  by  such  woimds.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  wounds.  Widow's  claim  was  rejected  by  Pension  Office ;  death  not  result 
of  army  service.    Claim  was  filed  In  1883  and  rejected  by  Commissioner  Black  In  1888. 

J.  D.  HA  WORTH. 

This  bill  proposes  to  pension  claimant  for  disability  which  had  its  origin  in  causes  exist- 
ing prior  to  enlistment,  and  not  the  result  of  Army  service.  This  claim  was  rejected  by 
Commissioner  Bentley  in  1880. 

M.  ROMAHN. 

In  1882  claimed  pension  alleging  that  in  winter  of  1882  he  incurred  varicose  veins  from 
standing  guard  excessively.  No  record  of  his  disability  appears,  and  evidence  of  same 
being  insufficient  his  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  Bureau.  He  then  made  applicatloQ 
to  Congress  and  adtled  another  allegation,  that  in  May.  1885,  he  was  Injured  in  breast  and 
shoulder  by  a  railroad  accident  while  on  detail  duty.  Kejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in 
1884. 

SIMMONS   W.   HARDIN. 

In  application  filed  1866  alleged  he  was  injured  by  fall  from  a  wagon  while  In  service. 
Fourteen  years  later  he  claimed  that  he  was  afflicted  with  enlargement  of  lungs  and  heart 
from  over-exertion  at  a  review.  His  Army  record  makes  no  mention  of  either  of  these 
troubles,  but  shows  that  he  had  at  some  time  dyspepsia  and  intermittent  fever.  (Veto 
upholds  rejection  by  Pension  Office.)  This  claim  was  rejected  In  1868  by  Commissioner 
Barrett,  and  again  In  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

THOMAS  S.  HOPKINS. 

Enlisted  June,  1863,  discharged  June,  1865.  Filed  claim  November,  1880,  and  in  June, 
1881  was  granted  $50  per  month  for  debility  resulting  from  malarial  fever  and  chronlo 
diairhea.  This  bill  proposes  to  waive  the  limitation  law  of  1879  so  that  the  bsjneflclary  may 
claim  19,000  arrearages.  It  was  subsequently  altered  to  meet  President  s  suggestions,  and 
approved. 
19 
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JOHN  HUNTER. 

Discharged  July  13, 1865,  expiration  of  term.  Served  twelve  montlis.  Fourteen  years 
after  discharge  he  filed  claim  for  pension  because  of  gunshot  wound  in  leg  while  in  skirmish. 
Though  aided  by  the  Bureau,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  ihe  inj  ury  was  due  to  the  service, 
and  there  being  no  record  of  his  alleged  wound  his  claim  was  rejected.  Evidence  recited 
In  House  Committee  report  falls  to  show  continuous  disability  from  wound,  even  if 
received.    This  claim  was  rejected  in  December,  1B84,  by  Commissioner  Clarke. 

JOEL  D.  MONROE. 

Enlisted  August,  1864,  and  mustered  out  with  regiment  June,  18S5.  Fifteen  years  after 
filed  claim  alleging  tree  fell  on  him,  injuring  his  eyes;  and  also  that  he  contracted  rheuma- 
tism in  service,  fiejected  by  Pension  OfBoe.  No  record  of  either  disability,  nor  proof 
furnished  that  either  originated  in  service.    Claim  rejected  by  Commissioner  Black. 

I  FRED.   J.  LIESE. 

Discharged  June  4, 1865,  after  serving  nine  months.  No  record  of  disability.  Eighteen 
years  after  discharge  he  filed  claim  which  is  still  under  investigation  in  Pension  OfSce. 

CORNELIA  R.  SOHBNCK. 

Husband  enlisted  August,  1861,  mustered  out  October,  1864.  No  record  of  any  disability 
In  service;  lived  eleven  years  after  discharge;  never  claimed  disability,  and  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  etc.,  December,  1875.  Ten  years  later  hia  widowappUes  for  pension 
and  her  claim  is  now  under  examination  in  Pension  Bureau. 

WILLIAM  H.  BECK. 

Enlisted  in  1861;  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  volunteer  in  1864;  mustered  out  April,  18B6. 
Thirteen  years  after  discharge  (1879)  filed  claim  in  Pension  Office,  alleging  epilepsy  incurred 
in  1863,  caused  by  jar  from  heavy  firing.  Six  months  after  the  date  of  alleged  injury  he 
re-enlisted  upon  a  medical  certiflcale  of  perfect  soundness,  and  served  more  than  two 
years  thereafter.  No  evidence  to  support  bill.  This  claim  was  rejected,  1881,  by  Commis- 
sioner Bentley. 

MART  J.  NOTTAQE. 

Husband  enlisted  1861;  discharged  1862  for  "disease  of  urinary  organs,"  which  had 
troubled  him  for  years.  He  died  of  consumption  seventeen  years  after,  without  having 
made  any  claim  for  pension.  In  1880  widow  claimed  pension,  which  was  rejected.  Disease 
was  not  contracted  in  the  service. 

JAMES  B.  O'SHEA. 

Enlisted  1861;  discharged  1864.  Claimed  pension  for  saber  wound  in  head  received 
March,  1862,  and  gunshot  wound  in  leg  in  autumn  of  same  year.  Records  are  silent  as  to 
wounds,  but  show  that  in  1864  he  was  found  guilty  of  desertion  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  all 
pay,  etc.,  for  time  absent, 

JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS. 

Alleged  his  shoulder  was  dislocated  in  1862  while  ferrying  troops  across  a  river; 
served  afterwards  uuiil  1865.  No  record  of  such  injury.  Claim  rejected  In  1882  by  Commis- 
sioner Dudley. 

HENRY  HIPPLE,  JR. 

Sixteen  years  after  dl  scharge  discovered  that  during  his  service  in  Army,  August,  1862 
to  May,  1863,  he  contracted  rheumatism  but  received  no  treatment  for  it  while  in  the  Army 
nor  attendance  by  physician  since  discharge.  Claim  filed  1879.  No  facts  shown, to  entitle  him 
to  pension.    Rejected  In  1882  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JOHN  W.  EARRIS. 

After  having  been  allowed  pension  in  1885  for  chronic  diarrhea,  claimed  Increase  for 
sore  eyes  contracted  1884,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  aliment,  etc.  The  bill  contem- 
plated pensioning  him  for  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  the  medical  referee  of  Pension  Bureau 
reports  "can  not  be  admitted  to  be  a  result  of  chronic  diarrhea." 

ELIJAH   p.   HENSLET. 

In  1868  was  granted  pension  dating  from  1865,  and  drew  until  1877,  when,  upon  evidence 
that  the  injury  for  which  he  was  pensioned  was  not  received  in  line  of  duty,  his  name  was 
dropped  from  rolls.  Appealed  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  who  sustained  action  of  Pension 
Bureau. 

ROBERT   HAL8ET. 

Seventeen  years  after  close  of  the  war  he  filed  claim  in  Pension  Office,  alleging  that 
in  1863  he  contracted  fever  aflleoting  lungs,  kidneys  and  stomach.  A  board  of  surgeons  in 
1882  found  disease  of  kidneys,  but  no  indication  of  lung  or  stomach  trouble.  Three  years 
later  medical  referee  reported  no  disease  of  lungs  or  trouble  since  filing  claim  and  that 
the  kidney  difficulty  had  no  relation  to  Army  service.  Veto  sustains  rejection  by  Pension 
Commissioner  Black. 
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ALPHED  DENNY. 

Entered  service  June,  1863,  as  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster.  After  remaining 
^n  that  position  less  than  a  year  he  resigned  to  accept  a  civil  position.  Twenty  years  af  ter- 
war(<g  he  filed  a  claim  in  Pension  OfBce,  alleging  that  in  August,  1863,  he  was  thrown  for- 
ward on  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  ruptuiing  right  side  and  subsequently  of  left  side.  The 
records  disclose  no  evidence  ot  any  accident  or  disability.  Claim  rejected  in  1884  by  Com- 
missioner Dudley. 

MABIIiLA  PARSONS. 

No  claim  filed  in  Pension  OIBoe.  Her  stepson  enlisted  in  1881,  and  subsequently  died 
of  consumption.  No  facts  even  are  shown  that  the  disease  resulted  from  military  service. 
Step-parents  are  not  under  the  law  entitled  to  pensions. 

JACKSON  STBWARD. 

This  case  is  pending  In  Pension  Bureau,  and  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  its 
course. 

ANNA  A.   PROBEBT. 

Husband,  who  was  a  druggist,  died  in  Memphis  of  yellow  fever  in  1878. 

SAMnEL  MILI/ER. 

In  1880  filed  claim  in  Pension  OfBce,  which  was  rejected.  Board  of  surgeons  failed  to 
<3iacover  any  evidence  of  disease.    Kejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  In  1883. 

CLARK  BOON. 

Filed  claim  In  1874,  alleging  lost  his  health  while  prisoner  at  Tyler,  Texas.  In  October, 
1874,  filed  affidavit  that  he  contracted  disease  of  heart  and  head  in  the  service.  In  January, 
1878,  he  abandoned  allegations  as  to  disease,  and  asked  for  pension  on  account  of  gunshot 
wound  In  ankle.  Pension  was  granted  In  1880  on  theory  of  medical  board  that  it  was  "pos- 
sible that  applicant  was  entitled  to  a  small  rating  (or  weakness  of  ankle."  Not  entitled  to 
.an  increase.    This  claim  was  rejected  in  1878  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

HEZEKIAH  TIIiLMAN. 

Claim  for  increase  still  pending  in  Pension  Bureau. 

CHARLES    SHULEB. 

Claim  is  pending  in  Pension  Bureau  and  undetermined. 

MABIA    HUNTER. 

■Claimant's  petition  in  Pension  Bureau  Is  pending  undetermined. 

JOSEPH  TUTTLE. 

Claims  as  dependent  father.  'When  soldier  was  nine  years  of  age,  claimant  abandoned 
■the  boy,  who  lived  among  strangers  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  and  was  killed  In  action  in 
May,  1862.  Claimant  exhibited  such  indifference  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  son's  decease 
for  two  years  thereafter.  He  is  not  entitled  to  profit  by  the  death  of  this  patriotic  boy. 
Kejected  by  Commissioner  Black  in  1886. 

ANDREW  J.  WILSON. 

Drafted  February,  1865 :  discharged  following  September  on  account  of  "chronic 
tiephritis  and  deafness."  In  1882  filed  claim  in  Pension  Oflace,  alleging  that  in  June,  1865,  he 
contracted  rheumatism.  As  claims  were  rejected  he  repeatedly  set  up  other  coniplaiuts, 
none  of  which  were  sustained  by  the  evidence.  Now  under  examination  by  Pension 
Bureau. 

MARY   S.  WOODSON. 

Husband  was  discharged  October,  1863,  on  account  of  disease  of  heart.  He  left  home 
•in  1874  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Kejected  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley.  There 
is  no  other  evidence. 

SARAH  HABBAUQH. 

Soldier  discharged  September,  1864.  Received  wound  in  ankle  May,  1863.  Died  of 
heart  disease  October,  1881.  No  connection  between  cause  of  death  and  Army  service. 
Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 

BRUNO  SOHULTZ. 

Annlled  for  pension  several  years  ago  and  rejected.  Since  then  the  case  has  been 
opened  and  is  now  awaiting  additional  evidence.  Kejected  in  1877  by  Commissioner 
Bentley. 
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WILLIAM  BISHOP. 

Was  enrolled  as  a  substitute  March  25,  1865,  when  high  bounties  were  paid.  Was' 
admitted  to  hospital  April  3,  with  measles.  Beturned  to  duty  May  8,  and  mustered  out 
with  a  detachment  of  unassigrned  men  May,  1865.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  (1880)  &\e^ 
claim,  alleging  measles  had  affected  his  e;es  and  spinal  column,  ,  Belected  by  Commis- 
sioner Dudley  in  1884. 

JULIA  CONNELLY. 

Husband  was  mustered  into  service  October 26, 1861.  He  deserted  November  14,1881^ 
Visited  his  family  December  1,  and  was  found  drowned  near  his  home  December  30, 1861. 

LODISA  C.  BEEZELBT. 

Husband  was  enrolled  as  a  farrier  in  September,  1861.  Discharged  July,  1862,  on. 
account  of  "old  age."  Thirteen  years  afterwards  he  died.  He  never  claimed  pension.  In. 
1877  his  widow  filed  claim  that  he  died  from  disease  contracted  in  service;  which  was  found- 
to  be  erroneous.    Rejected  in  1882  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

CHABLES  A.  CHASE. 

Enlisted  September,  1864.  Mustered  out  June,  1865.  Fifteen  years  thereafter  filed 
claim,  alleging  disease  of  kidneys  and  liver  from  exposure,  October,  1864.  There  is  no- 
record  of  alleged  disease  and  no  proof  of  its  contraction  in  Army.  Kejectedinl8B4by 
Comcmissioner  Dudley. 

GILES  C.  HAWLET. 

Enlisted  in  August  and  discharged  in  November,  1861,  "on  account  of  deafness."" 
Seventeen  years  thereafter  (1878)  he  filed  a  claim  in  Pension  OfiBoe,  alleging  that  front 
exposure  and  excessive  duty  his  hearing  was  seriously  affected,  which  was  rejected.  Since 
pensioned  under  the  general  law. 

MABY    ANDERSON. 

Husband  was  pensioned  on  account  of  chronic  diarrhea.  In  1883  he  was  found  dead^i 
on  the  railroad  track.  Pension  OfiBoe  rejected  claim  because  death  was  not  connected  with 
military  service. 

HARRIET  WELCH. 

Husband  fell  from  the  cars  in  1877  and  was  killed.  The  widow's  claim  was,  by  the- 
Pension  OfHce,  rejected  on  the  ground  that  death  did  not  result  from  military  service^ 
Bejected  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JAMES    BUTLEB. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1864,  while  at  his  home  after  enlistment,  but  before  his 
company  was  organized,  he  fell  into  a  cellar,  fractured  his  leg,  and  was  discharged.  In 
December,  1864,  his  claim  for  pension  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  OfiBce,  and  again  in  1871. 
The  claimant  was  never  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  his  injury  wa» 
not  received  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

JAMES  H.  DABLINO. 

Discharged  in  3863.  Filed  claim  in  Pension  OfBce  alleging  rheumatism.  Bejected  oa 
account  of  not  being  result  of  Army  service.  Medical  examination  In  1877  and  again  in 
1882  showed  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  pension. 

SALLIE  WEST. 

Disease  which  produced  husband's  death  had  not  Its  origin  in  his  military  service. 

MARTHA  M'lLWAIN. 

Husband  lost  a  leg  in  1862  and  was  pensioned  for  disability.  In  1883,  while  under  the 
Influence  of  liquor,  he  took  morphine,  from  which  he  died.  The  death  was  not  due  to- 
military  service. 

ALICE  E.  TRAVERS. 

Husband  was  discharged  June,  1866.  He  was  a  druggist,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  taMnir 
opiates.    He  died,  1881,  from  an  overdose  of  motphine.    He  never  applied   tor  a  neniion 
The  claim  was  properly  rejected  by  the  Pension  OfiBce  in  1886. 

WILLIAM  H.  STARE. 

Case  is  pending  in  Pension  Bureau,  awaiting  additional  evidence.  It  should  be  con- 
cluded there  before  special  legislation  is  resorted  to. 

PHILIP  ARNEB. 

Discharged  from  service  in  July,  1864.  In  fall  of  1865  he  was  taken  ill  since  which, 
time  he  has  been  troubled  with  lung  difficulty.  Pension  Office  rejected  claim  1883  Abso- 
lutely no  allegation  of  any  incident  of  hisservice  related  to  his  sickness 
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MAHY  NOBMAN. 

Soldier  was  mustered  out  June,  1866.  Was  drowned  while  trying  to  oro38  Roanoke 
ISivor  In  1868.  In  1881  the  claim  was  rejected  because  death  was  not  due  to mllliary  service. 
BReJeoted  In  1881  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

MARY  A.  VAN  ETTEN. 

Soldier  was  drowned  near  his  residence  in  New  York  in  1875,  The  widow  presented  her 
^lalm  ten  years  after  husband's  death.    Rejected  in  1885  by  Commissioner  Black. 

JAMES  D.    COTTON. 

This  claim  Is  pending  In  the  Pension  Office  and  uadetermined  a9  to  the  dependence  of 
claimant  at  date  of  soldier's  death. 

DAVID  T.   ELDERKIN. 

Enlisted  August,  1882 ;  he  was  dishonorably  discharged  June  11,  1853i  with  forfeiture 
of  all  bounty,  pay,  and  allowances.  In  1882  he  filed  claim  in  Pension  Office,  which  was 
■rejected.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Black. 

OEORQE  W.  OUTSE. 

Filed  claim  in  Pension  Office  1878,  alleging  gunshot  wound  received  in  skirmish,  1863. 
Examining  surgeon,  1884,  reports  that  he  finds  no  indication  of  gunshot  wound.  Three  of  his 
•comrades  who  originally  testified  in  his  behalf  afterwards  denied  that  the  wound  was 
received  in  service.  The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  he  cut  his  knee  after  his  discharge. 
The  Pension  Office  properly  rejected  claim. 

MART  ANN  MILIiEH. 

Her  husband  enlisted  in  1861  and  went  into  camp  near  Cincinnati.  June  3, 1881,  he  went 
into  the  city  on  a  private  affair  and  was  killed  In  an  altercation  with  some  unknown 
person.  His  death  was  not  connected  with  military  service.  Claim  rejected  In  1879  by 
■Commissioner  Van  Aernam. 

NKWOOMB  PARKER. 

Vetoed  for  claimant's  benefit,  to  save  him  the  pension  allowed  him  prior  to  passage  of 
'  bill,  of  which  this  act  would  hove  deprived  him  If  signed. 

JOHN    8.    KIRKPATRICK. 

Sixteen  years  after  discharge  alleges  varicose  veins  contracted  in  1862,  yet  served  until 
discharged,  1864.    No  record  of  any  disability. 

WILLIAM   BOONE. 

While  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  at  his  home  was  injured  by  discharge  of  a  cannon. 
Injury  not  in  line  of  duty. 

WILLIAM    DEBMODY. 

Mustered  out  July  17, 1865.  On  July  23  was  wounded  in  personal  fight,  not  in  line  of 
duty.    Rejected  in  1831  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

ABNEB  MOREHEAD. 

Applies,  1879,  to  be  restored  to  pension-roll,  having  been  dropped  therefrom  in  1876 
because  disability  for  which  he  was  pensioned  was  shown  to  have  existed  prior  to  enlist- 
ment, and  testimony  takeu  afterwards  by  special  examiner  oonoluBlvely  established  such 
fact. 

JOSEPH  ROMISER. 

Was  not  in  a  State  or  United  States  organization  at  time  of  injury  for  which  pension 
was  claimed,  and  not  pensionable. 

ARETCS  F.  LOOMIS. 

Vetoed  to  save  pensioner  four  years  pension  of  which  the  act  as  paseel  would  have 
deprived  him. 

ROXANA  v.  ROWLEY. 

Husband,  after  little  over  three  months'  service  tendered  his  resignation  as  first  lieu- 
tenant on  account  of  incompetency.  In  18»0,  fifteen  years  after  discharge,  he  applied  for 
pension,  alleging  disease  of  liver  while  in  service.  The  physician  attending  him  before  enlist- 
TEont  stated  that  claimant  was  so  aflllcted  as  early  88  1854,  and  regarded  as  incurable. 
•3old4er  died  1881;  his  widow  applied  138S;  her  claim  rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley 
asecause  the  disease  existed  prior  to  enlistment. 
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AIRS.  MARGARET  A.  JAOOBT. 

Husband  disappeared  in  1875,  and  never  heard  of  by  her  since.  In  1885  she  applied  f  or- 
pensiou  on  ground  that  he  partially  lost  his  mind  from  deafness  and  chronic  diarrhea  in- 
service.    His  death  from  such  cause  has  not  a  particle  of  proof  to  rest  upon. 

ELIZABETH  M'KAT. 

Never  applied  to  Pension  Bureau;  but  bill  is  based  on  her  allegation  that  husband  con- 
tracted chronic  diarrhea  in  1863,  and  died  from  effects  thereof  in  1874  He  was  discharged 
June,  1864,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  emoluments;  had  applied  in  1870,  alleging  various  disa- 
bilities, none  of  them  of  the  nature  of  diarrhea.  There  is  no  medical  testimony  to  support 
widow's  claim. 

JAMIS  T.  IRWIN. 

Applied  1876,  rejected  1879,  his  various  allegations  not  well  founded.  Again  applied 
September,  1884,  alleging  disease  of  heart  contracted  twenty  years  prior.  Allegations  not 
supported  by  examining  surgeons  in  three  different  examinations-  Rejected  In  1879  by 
Commissioner  llentley. 

WILLIAM  H.  NEVIL. 

Pensioner  been  drawing  since  1365  the  same  amount  provided  by  this  bill.  Its  passage 
would  be  valueless  to  him. 

H.  L.  KTLEB. 

Drew  pension  since  1864  for  neuralgia  and  eye  disease.  Pension  stopped  1880  on  proof 
he  had  been  under  treatment  for  those  very  ailments  five  years  before  entering  army. 
Enlisted  for  one  hundred  days  only.   Dropped  from  rolls  in  1882  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

FANNIE  E.  EVANS. 

Claimed  her  husband  contracted  hernia,  1863.  He  never  claimed  pension,  and  died,  1883,- 
of  apoplexy.    Rejected,  1884,  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JAMES  CARROLL. 

Alleged  wound  while  securing  recruits  for  Company  B,  Third  North  Carolina 
Mounted  "Volunteers.  Name  not  borne  on  any  of  those  company  rolls,  and  for  that  reason 
his  claim  was  rejected  by  Pension  Bureau.  A  claim  to  same  effect  by  one  Perkins,  claiming 
same  service  and  injury,  was  allowed  in  1873,  but  pension  stopped,  1877,  on  same  ground  a& 
Carroll's.  Investigation  showed  that  while  plundering  their  neighborhood  with  a  number 
of  men  they  had  collected  they  were  hunted  down  by  home  guards  and  shot  at  the  time- 
they  stated.    Claim  rejected  in  U84  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

EDWARD   M.  HARRINGTON. 

Hied  claim  in  Pension  Bureau,  1879.    Injuries  not  related  to  army  service. 

LEWIS  W.  SOANLAND. 

Applied  for  pension  1884,  alleging  he  contracted  chronic  diarrhea  in  Black  Hawk  war  of" 
1832.  On  examination  by  board  of  sur<?eons.  1884,  he  did  not  claim  to  have  diarrhea  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  claimed  to  be  affected  with  constipation,  except  at  times  when  takings 
medicine  lor  it.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  December,  1884. 

ROBERT  H.  STAPLETON. 

Applied  in  1883,  alleging  injury  while  acting  as  lieutenant-colonel  in1863.  Examination 
In  1883  showed  three  left  ribs  fractured,  which,  if  result  of  Injury  received  in  1863,  must 
have  been  then  apparent.  By  law  claims  of  this  description  must,  to  be  valid,  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  prior  to  July  4, 1874.  Claimant's  delay  to  apply  is  not  explained.  His  rank 
does  not  indicate  nis  ignorance  of  the  law.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 

BALLY  ANN  BRADLEY. 

Husband,  after  long  service,  was  discharged  1865 ;  afterwards  pensioned  for  gunshot 
wound,  and  died  1882  from  a  cause  not  claimed  as  from  military  service. 

MARIA  CUNNINQHAM, 

Husband  applied  for  pension  in  1876,  alleging  shell  wound  in  head.  Claim  rejected  as 
no  disability  appeared  from  that  cause.  Died  in  1877  from  other  causes.  Claim  rejected' by 
Pension  Bureau  because  cause  of  soldier's  death  was  not  shown  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
military  service.    Rejected  in  1885  by  Commissioner  Black. 

MRS.  CATHARINE  M'CARTY. 

Filed  claim  1886  alleging  her  husband  died  in  service  from  overdose  of  colchioum 
Evidence  indisputably  shows  that  the  day  previous  to  soldier's  death  a  comrade  asked  hira 
to  smell  and  taste  some  medicine,  which  he  did,  became  very  sick,  and  died  next  morning 
Death  not  result  of  army  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883 
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MAHQABET  D.  MAHCHAND.     , 

Husband  entered  the  navy  In  1828,  was  retired  IMO,  and  died  of  heart  disease  1S75. 
Claim  filed  in  Pension  OflBce  1883  and  rejected  because  no  evidence  furnished  (o  prove  death 
resulted  from  naval  service.    Rejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Has  received  pension  since  1885— has  been  twice  increased,  once  by  Pension  Oflloe,  and 
again  by  special  act,  1883.  The  Increase  here  applied  for  was  denied  by  Pension  OfBce, 
because  he  was  alreaidy  receiving  pension  "commensurate  with  his  disability." 

AUOnSTUB  PIELD  PTBVENS. 

Discharged  Octobers,  1861,  after  serving  less  than  two  months.  Rejected  by  Pension 
Bureau  In  1882,  atter  full  examination.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1382. 

MARY   KAHSTETTER. 

Husband  drew  pension  since  June,  IPfi-'i,  for  gunshot  wound  In  left  hand,  and  died 
August,  1874,  of  gastritis  and  congestion  of  kidneys.  Widow  applied  18R3,  alleging  soldier 
died  of  wound  received  in  battle,  and  that  be  was  injured  while  in  army  by  a  horse  running 
over  him,  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence  and  has  no  npoessary  connection  with  cause 
of  husband's  death.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  In  1884. 

DANIEL  H.  R089. 

Filed  claim  In  Pension  Bureau  and  died  February,  18B0.  Bill  vetoed  so  as  to  save  the 
widow's  rights. 

JENNHTTE  DOW. 

Husband  employed  in  railroading  fifteen  years  after  muster-out;  died,  1883,  of  apoplexy. 
Widow  applied  1883,  claiming  he  died  of  wound  received  In  army.  Pension  OflJee  rejected 
claim. 

MARY  J.  HAGGllAN. 

Husband,  pensioner  for  wound,  died  August.  1884,  twenty  years  after  dlsohairgc,  from 
typho-malarlal  fever.  His  widow's  application  was  rejected  by  Pens  on  Bureau  because 
the  disease  was  not  due  to  military  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Black  In  183.'). 

WILLIAM    H.   WEAVER. 

Applied  twelve  years  after  discharge.  After  six  special  ezamlnatlons  by  Pension 
Bureau  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  deal  fairly  by  this  claimant,  his  claim  was  rejected 
because  disease  for  which  he  claimed  pension  was  shown  to  have  existed  prior  to  his 
enlistment. 

RACHEL    BARNES. 

Husband  committed  suicide  by  hanging.  It  was  proposed  In  tljjs  bill  to  pension  bene- 
ficiary as  widow  by  reason  of  soldier's  death.  His  death,  Dowever,  Is  not  connected  with  his 
military  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 

DUNCAN  rOHBES. 

Increase  of  pension.  Has  been  liberally  pensioned  from  January,  1865,  and  served  three 
years  In  Navy  since  that  time  without  further  disability. 

OEORGE  W.   CUTLER. 

After  several  allegations  made  at  different  times,  each  giving  different  causes,  none 
substantiated  as  arisen  from  the  service,  his  pension  claim  remains  as  originally  rejected 
in  1865.    Veto  upholds  rejection.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Barrett  In  1865. 

ANN  KINNEY. 

Husband  was  pensioned,  1885,  for  wound  ;  died  1875.  Widow  claimed  pension,  alleging 
his  death  was  from  effects  of  the  wound.  He  was  addicted  to  periodical  sprees,  and  in  one 
of  these,  while  creating  a  disturbance,  was  taken  by  city  marshal  and  placed  in  lock-up, 
where  he  died  suddenly  an  hour  afterward.     Rejected  by  Commissioner  Bentley  in  18Y8, 

SDSAN    HAWES. 

In  1883  her  son  attempted  to  board  a  moving  freight  train,  made  a  misstep,  and  car-wheel 
passed  over  his  foot.  'Two  physicians  called  in,  deemed  ampuiatlqn  necessary,  and  admin- 
istered preparatory  anfeathetlc.  but  patient  died  before  amputation,  two  hours  after  acci- 
dent. His  death  is  not  attributable  to  his  military  service.  Rejected  by  Commissioner 
Black  in  1n85. 
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ABBAHAM  POINTS. 


Discharged  June  28, 1865 ;  in  1878  applied  for  pension  on  ground  oE  stiffened  elbow  joints 
and  sore  eyes,  contracteij  in  service.  No  such  record  of  these  disabilities,  but  his  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  of  good  repute  showed  conclusively  that  these  disabilities  existed  prior 
to  his  enlistment.    Bejeoted  in  February,  1885,  by  Commissioner  Clarke. 


MRS.  AMELIA  0.  BICHABDSON. 

Kemarried  in  1858.  In  1862  her  son  by  former  husband  enlisted  and  died  In  service  in 
1865.  He  had  not  lived  with  his  mother  after  her  remarriage,  and  there  is  no  competent 
evidence  that  he  contributed  to  her  support  after  that  event.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
step-father  was  earning  $70  per  month  and  owning  considerable  property,  part  of  which 
still  remains  to  him.    Not  dependent. 

WILLIAM  DICKENS. 

Vetoed  to  benefit  claimant,  as  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  have  deprived  him  of  back  pen- 
sion already  granted  him  from  1864  to  date. 

BENJAMIN  OBEKIAH. 

Beneficiary  has  already  been  six  months  on  penslon-roU  for  same  amount  fixed  by  this- 
bill. 

MBS.  MAHGABET  DUNLAP. 

Beneficiary  is  mother  of  a  soldier  who  was,  in  1884,  killed  by  one  of  his  comrades  In  a 
personal  row.  Kejected  in  1872  by  Commissioner  Baker.  The  injury  was  not  received  In 
line  of  duty. 

WILLIAM  LYNCH. 

Discharged  1859.  Twenty-four  years  afterwards,  April,  1884,  claimed  pension  for  rheu- 
matism contracted  in  1857-'58  in  Utah.    Claim  still  pending  in  Pension  Bureau. 

ALEXANDER  EALCONEE. 

Case  is  provided  for  by  a  general  law  recently  approved. 

JAMES  BAYLOR. 

In  this  ease  no  advantage  would  accrue  to  beneficiary  under  special  act,  and  justice  will 
be  done  him  under  general  law.    Kejeoted  in  1879  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

MBS.    CATHARINE  SATTLEB. 

Soldier  was  wounded  in  battle  August,  1864.  and  discharged  by  amputation  of  left  fore- 
arm March,  1865.  Subsequently  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  beneficiary  and  pensioned ; 
pension  increased  1866.  October  31,  1867,  drew  his  monthly  pay  of  $50  as  United  States 
watchman  at  New  York  city;  disappeared  that  day,  and  on  November  13, 1867, his  body  was 
found  in  North  river.  New  York  city.  Was  strong  and  healthy  at  time  of  death.  Nearly 
seventeen  years  afterward,  in  1884,  his  widow  on  above  facts  applied  for  pension,  which  was 
denied  November,  1884,  as  soldier's  death  was  not  due  to  his  military  service.  Rejected  by 
Commissioner  Dudley. 

•  PBANKLIN  SWEET. 

Already  on  pension  rolls  for  the  same  amount  named  in  the  bill. 

BOBEBX  K.  BENNETT.  ■* 

Soon  after  enlistment,  September,  1863,  was  detailed  to  cook  shop,  and  five  months 
thereafter  was  received  into  hospital,  from  which  he  was  discharged  from  the  service  three 
weeks  later  for  "  varicocele  to  which  he  was  subject  four  years  before  enlistment."  Seven- 
teen years  afterward  claimed  pension  for  hernia  and  piles  contraoted  in  service.  Claim 
rejected  1883.  Medical  examination,  made  18S2.  states  no  evidence  or  symptoms  of  disability 
resulting  from  Army  service.    Rejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JESSE  CAMPBELL. 

His  claim,  rejected  1881,  was  reopened  January,  1887,  anl  he  has  been  pensioned  under 
the  general  law. 

LOREN   BHRBITT. 

Pensioned  since  1886,  and  now  draws  $73  monthly  pension,  the  highest  under  general 
laws.  There  are  over  one  thousand  other  pensioners  of  this  class  on  the  rolls  worthy  of  the 
same  special  legislation,  and  all  should  be  treated  alike.  Unfair  to  make  two  rates  for  same 
disability. 

ABRAHAM    P.    G  BIGGS. 

Enlisted  August,  1861,  entered  hospital  January,  186.3.  Discharged  the  service  therefrom 
November,  1863.  His  discharge  certificate  states  "  worthlessness,  obesity,  and  imbecility 
and  laziness,"  "  totally  unfit  for  the  Invalid  Corp?,  or  for  any  other  military  duty."  Nearly 
twenty  years  after  his  discharge  claimed  pension  for  rheumatism.  ,\  board  of  United  States 
examining  surgeons  report  no  pensionable  disability  existing,  and  that  he  is  able  to  work 
Claim  rejected  in  1885  by  Commissioner  Black. 
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OUDBERT  STONE. 


Over  sixteen  years  after  discharge  olattned  pension  for  piles  oontraoted  In  service. 
■Claim  rejected  In  October,  1884,  by  Commissioner  Dudley,  on  ground  that  disability  origi- 
nated while  undergoing  court-martial  sentence,  therefore  not  in  line  of  duty.  The  commit- 
tee recommend  pension  be  granted  benefloiary  "  by  reason  of  faithful  service  to  his  coun- 
try," whereas  In  his  thirty-nine  months'  service  with  no  record  of  disability,  thirty-flve 
months  were  passed  in  desertion  or  Imprisonment  therefor. 

CHARLOTTE    O'NEAL. 

Husband  resigned  from  service  Jun-,  1863.  Soven  months  thereafter  he  died  of  disease 
■Which,  It  is  admitted,  had  no  relation  to  Army  service. 

JOHN  BBBD,  SR. 

Filed  application  in  Pension  OflBoe,  1887,  alleging  he  was  dependent  upon  deceased  sol- 
dier for  support ;  that  his  wife  died  in  1873,  and  filed  an  affidavit  of  a  man  who  alleged  he 
"was  present  at  her  death.  This  was  in  1883  rejected.  Ttiis  claimant.  In  1859,  abandoned  his 
wife  and  family,  and  never  thereafter  oontribut -d  to  their  support.  The  soldier's  mother 
■was  granted  a  pension  in  1833,  and  enjoyed  it  until  1884,  when  she  died.  His  claim  was  false, 
.and  was  supported  by  false  testimony. 

JOHN   D.  FINCHER. 

Twenty  years  af  ler  discharge  from  service  (1882)  he  filed  claim  for  pension,  which  was 
rejected,  because  in  1882  and  again  in  1885  he  was  examined  by  a  board  of  surgeons,  who 
Teport  no  disability. 

JACOB  SMITH. 

Vetoed  because  this  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  pension  ot  a  worthy  soldier. 

RACHEL  ANN  PIEBPONT. 

Vetoed  because  its  approval  would  reduce  the  amount  she  is  now  receiving. 

MABQAHET  R.  JONES. 

Is  now  receiving  the  highest  pension  allowed  by  law  in  such  cases.  No  reason  for  an 
■exception  in  her  case. 

ANTHONT  m'ROBERTSON. 

Applied  for  pension  1874.  In  November,  1886,  the  highest  rate  allowed  by  general  law 
Tvas  granted  him,  to  date  from  1863. 

WILLIAM  H.   MORISHEB. 

The  bill  proposes  to  allow  him  pay  and  allowances  for  a  period  for  which  the  records 
fihow  he  has  already  been  paid. 

ANN  WBIOHT. 

Vetoed  because  she  receives  under  general  laws  the  same  amount  here  proposed. 
Eejected  in  1882  by  Cemmissioner  Dudley. 

SARAH   HAMILTON. 

Husband  of  claimant  deserted  May;  1863.  June,  1864,  arrested  as  a  deserter;  returned 
•to  duty  September,  1864.  In  1872  he  applied  for  pension,  alleging  Injury  to  left  leg,  causing 
varicose  veins,  sustained  in  February,  1863,  which  was  granted-  He  died  in  IsS  of  apo- 
iplexy,  which  had  no  relation  to  his  injury.    Rejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

HANNAH  R.  LANGDON. 

Husband  served  six  months  as  an  asBls'ant  surgeon,  when  he  resigned.  In  1880  filed 
appUcarlon  for  pension,  alleging  chronic  diarrhea  and  piles.  Granted  pension  January, 
1881,  and  died  following  September  of  consumption.  Widow's  claim  was  rejected  by  Pen- 
■sion  Bureau  because  death  was  unconneced  with  disease  for  which  pension  had  issued  or 
-with  his  military  service.    Rejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

BETSY  MANSFIELD. 

Filed  claim  in  1882,  alleging  dependent  parent.    Evidence  disclosed  not  dependent. 

LAURA  A.  WHIQHT. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  war  her  husband  committed  suicide.  No  result  from 
wound. 
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H.  BROKBNSHAW. 

Received  at  draft  rendezvous  25th  March.  1865,  mustered  out  80th  June,  1865.  Eighteen 
years  after  (1883)  he  filed  application,  alleging  that  March  25, 1865,  he  hurt  his  ribs  in  a  scuffle 
with  recruits,  which  was  rejected— not  incurred  in  line  of  duty.  Hejeoted  in  1886  by  Com- 
missioner Black. 

HANNA  C.  DEWITT. 

Vetoed  because  a  precise  duplicate  of  this  act  was  passed  by  present  Congress  an3 
signed  by  the  President. 

MORRIS  T.  MANTOR. 

Filed  claim  in  Pension  Office  in  1882,  and  denied  because  no  pensionable  disability 
existed. 

WILLIAM  p.  WITT. 

Enlisted  in  one  hundred  days'  service.  No  record  of  disability.  Twenty  years  later 
filed  claim,  alleging  chronic  diarrhea,  rheumatism,  liver  disease  and  impaired  hearing.  No 
evidence  to  sustain  either  complaiat,  ezoepting  deafness,  which  did  not  result  from  Army 
service.    Rejected  in  1886  by  Commissioner  Black. 

CHLOE  QtrlGOLE. 

Husband  enlisted  in  February,  1865,  mustered  out  in  September, '1865.  In  1882  he  died 
of  disease  not  incident  to  Army  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1884. 

WILLIAM  H.  BRIMMER. 

Was  a  wagon-master ;  discharged  May,  1865 ;  no  record  of  any  disability ;  twenty-three- 
years  after  filed  claim  for  pension,  alleging  rupture  in  1864.  Unsupported  by  suflicient 
evidence.  , 

WILLIAM  SACKMAN,  SR. 

His  discharge  states  his  disability  "caused  by  falling  off  his  horse  near  Fredericktownr 
Mo.,  while  intoxicated."  "A  discharge  would  beneiit  the  Government  as  well  as  himself." 
The  surgeon  who  made  the  certificate  in  reply  to  Pension  Office,  eays :  ''I  remember  the 
case  distinctly ;  I  made  the  examination  in  person,  and  read  the  statement  to  the  man,  and 
he  consented  to  have  the  papers  forwarded  as  they  read.  The  application  for  pension  i» 
fraudulent."    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Budley  in  1883. 

MART  SULLIVAN. 

Vetoed  because  a  precise  duplicate  of  this  was  signed  by  the  President  July  1, 1886. 
Rejected  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

BMILY  O.  MILLS. 

Husband  a  retired  naval  ofBoer,  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed,  1873,  by  a  neighbor 
who  was  attempting  to  shoot  an  owl.    Not  a  pensionable  case. 

GEORGIA  A.  STRICKLKTT. 

Widow's  claim  is  based  upon  allegation  that  he  was  wounded  with  buckshot  by  bush- 
whackers while  recruiting  in  1863.  No  record  of  such  wounds.  Soldier  made  no  claim  for 
pension.  The  evidence  shows  that  he  was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot  in  an  altercation  with 
another  man.    Rejected  in  1885  by  Commissioner  Black. 

'  THEOHORA  M.  PIATT. 

Her  husband  served  in  the  volunteer  army  as  major,  and  afterwards  entered  the  regu 
lar  Army  and  was  subsequently  placed  on  thereiired  list,  where  he  remained  until  April 
1885,  when  he  died  by  suicide.    He  was  practicing  law  in  Kentucky.    Not  pensionable. 

NANCY  E.   .JENNINGS. 

Her  husband  was  discharged  June  24,  1863.  Never  applied  for  pension.  Died,  1877,  of 
apoplexy.     Not  result  of  Army  service.    Rejected  in  1886  by  Commissioner  Black. 

SALLY  A.  RANDALL. 

Her  first  husband  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1813  and  was  discharged  in  1814.  Died  April  12 
1831.    Never  applied  for  pension.    Death  not  result  from  military  service.  ' 

OYRENIUS  G.  STRTKER. 

Filed  claim  1879,  alleging  injury  to  spine  September,  1863.  Repeated  medical  examina- 
tion failed  to  reveal  any  disability,  and  was  rejetti  d  accordingly.  Hejeoted  by  Commis- 
Bioner  Black  in  1886. 
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WILLIAM  H.  HEBTER. 


. .  Claims  injury  to  eyes  by  sand  blowing  into  them  in  a  storm  In  1885.  It  is  conceded  in 
xne  report  of  the  committee  to  which  this  bill  was  referred  that  the  claim  was  largely  sup- 
P  ti?  w  Pi^rJury  and  forgery,  but  that  claiinant  was  believed  to  be  innocent.  The  evidence- 
t?i.  ?.°  f  ension  Office  clearly  establishes  the  whole  case  to  be  fraudulent  and  sustained 
wholly  by  perjury. 


ROYAL  J.  HIAR. 


Alleged  disease  not  result  of  army  service.    Rejected  March,  1685,  by  Commissioner 
oiarKe. 


ELLEN  8HEA. 


Soldier  never  claimed  pension.  No  record  of  any  disability.  In  1884  lost  his  life  in  B= 
snow-slide  in  Colorado.  Not  a  result  of  Army  service.  Rejected  January,  1885,  by  Commis- 
sioner Clarke. 


TARNAEEN  BALL. 


Soldier  died  in  1872  from  overdose  of  laudanum.    Not  entitled  to  pension.    Hejecte* 
by  Commissioner  Black  in  1885. 


ELIZABETH  BURR. 


Husband  enlisted  for  and  served  one  hundred  days  in  1864.  Never  applied  for  pension- 
Died  April,  1867,  of  dropsy.  Thirteen  vears  afterward  his  widow  claimed  pension  on  ground 
that  the  dropsy  was  contracted  in  service.  Cialm  rejected  by  Pension  OtBce  as  not  sus- 
tained by  evidence. 


CaARLES  QLAMAHN. 


Served  to  July,  1886.  No  record  of  injury  or  sickness  except  an  attack  of  remittent 
fever.  Fifteen  years  later  claimed  pension,  alleging  he  was  accidentally  struck  and  injured) 
m  left  arm  with  a  half  brick  by  a  comrade,  doubtless  result  of  personal  altireation. 


MARY   r.  HARKIN8. 


Husband  pensioned  for  wound  in  right  foot;  died  spventeen  years  after  his  discharge 

from  rupture  of  the  heart."    Widow's  claim  for  p<  nsion,  on  ground  that  dr-ath  was  the 

resultof  the  wound  in  foot,  was  prop  rlyr  jeet  d  by  the  Pension  Bureau  on  ground  that 

the  death  cause  wasnotthe  resultof  the  wound.    Kejeotod  In  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 


ELLEN    SEXTON. 


Her  husband,  discharged  1864  for  disability  arising  from  vicious  indulgencs,  died  inl875 
of  consumption.    The  cause  of  his  death  Is  not  duo  to  the  Government  service. 

DOLLY  BLAZER. 

Husband  mustered  out  June,  1865;  never  applied  for  pension,  and  died  thirteen  years- 
afterward  of  yellow  fever.  Disapproved  for  r  ason  that  his  death  was  not  due  to  his  mili- 
tary service.    He j  icted  in  1886  by  Commissioner  Bla  ok. 

ELIJAH  MARTIN. 

Vetoed  becauBa  the  proposed  beneficiary  is  dead. 

VIRTUE  SMITH. 

Husband  was  pensioned  in  1867  for  wound.  Pension  twice  Increased.  Hold  Govern- 
ment clerkship  sixteen  years,  and  died  in  1880,  aged  64,  of  consumption.  Up  to  1877  was  in' 
excellent  physical  condition.    His  death  was  not  related  to  his  military  service. 

LIEUT.  JAMES  Q.  W.  HARDY. 

While  traveling  in  recruiting  service,  1864,  placed  his  arm  outside  railroad  oar  window, 
when  it  was  struck  by  something  ou'slde,  and  one  of  the  bones  broken.  Had  no  right  of 
action  against  railroad  company.  Hisfrac  ure  was  not  properly  adjusted  for  ten  months,- 
during  which  time  he  remained  in  service.  Pension  Office  rejected  his  claim.  His  injury 
was  evidently  the  result  of  his  carelessness. 

MART  MINOR  HOXEY. 

Husband  was  pensioned,  1871,  for  wounds,  and  in  1879  was  allowed  arrearages  from, 
time  of  his  discharge.  He  died  December,  1881,  of  consumption,  while  drawing  pension  of 
$17  per  month.  In  1884  his  widow  was  allowed  pension  at  same  rate  (also  for  two  minor 
children,  nowattalned  the  age  of  sixteen  years),  and  still  receives  it,  the  same  as  alloweej 
to  all  widows  of  her  class.  The  bill  proposed  an  increase  of  her  pension,  which  would  be 
unjust  to  other  claimants  equally  meritorious. 

JOHN  A.  TUHLET. 

Interfered  in  altercation  on  steamboat,  under  charge  of  an  officer,  and  falling  struck 
his  head  fatally.  The  bill  proposed  to  pension  his  widow  therefor.  His  death,  however^ 
was  not  the  result  of  his  military  service. 
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MART  ANN  DOUOHEBTT. 


Her  widow's  pension,  secured  in  1878,  through  fraudulent  teBtimony  and  much  false 
swearing  on  her  part,  and  stopped  upon  discovering  her  husband  was  alive  and  himself 
drawing  a  pension.  Thehillin  this  case  now  proposes  to  grant  her  pension  for  injury  she 
alleged  to  have  received  while  making  cartridges  in  United  States  arsenal.  Records  snow 
no  such  woman  was  ever  employed  there. 


POLLY  H.  SMITH. 


Husband,  in  1870,  after  sixteen  years' service,  was  placed  on  retired  list  as  officer  on 
.-account  of  incapacity  arising  from  fistula,  developed  in  1868.  Fifteen  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, while  attempting  to  raise  a  trunk  to  his  shoulder,  he  suddenly  died  of  heart  disease. 
It  is  not  seen  how  cause  of  his  death  can  be  connected  with  his  service  or  incapacity 
therefrom. 


JOEL  B.  MORTON. 

Claimed  pension  for  death  of  his  son,  Calvin  Morton,  in  Custer  massacre,  1876.  The 
oasualty  records  of  the  massacre,  though  very  complete,  contain  no  mention  of  such  a  soldier . 
Pension  Bureau  now  searching  for  proof  of  sons  service,  which,  if  obtained,  will  secure 
claimant  justice  under  general  law.  War  Department  records  show  Morton  was  alive  and 
■drawing  pay  two  years  after  his  death  as  claimed  by  this  bill. 

JULIA  WELCH. 

Her  widow's  pension  claim  having  been  rejected  by  Pension  Bureau  because  soldier 
■died  from  disease  which  bore  no  relation  to  any  complaint  contracted  by  him  in  Army,  the 
veto  upholds  such  rejection  as  correct.    Eejected  in  1886  by  Commissioner  Black. 

MART  ANN  LANG. 

Husband  was  pensioned  for  wound  in  nose  and  died  February,  1881,  of  dropsy.  Widow's 
•claim,  filed  1884,  was  rejected  on  ground  that  soldier's  fatal  disease  was  not  the  result  of  his 
milltajry  aervioe.  Beputable  medical  evidence  shows  that  soldier  died  of  liver  trouble  from 
long  and  excessive  drinking  of  beer  and  liquor ;  drinking  harder  towards  the  last  of  his  life, 
though  warned  by  his  family  physician.  The  medical  referee  of  Pension  Bureau,  to  whom 
appeal  was  taken  for  reversal  of  rejection  by  Pension  Bureau,  sustained  the  rejection. 
Kejected  in  1886  by  Commissioner  Black. 

NATHANIEL  D.  CHASE. 

His  dalni  in  Pension  Office  begun  June,  1864,  renewed  1870.  reopened  1880.  and  now 
pending,  awaits  further  information  and  evidence  to  substantiate  it.  The  Pension  Bureau 
IS  competent  to  judge  of  his  pensionability.  Bejected  in  1864  by  Commissioner  Barrett, 
tand  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

HARRIET  E.  COOPER. 

Her  husband,  a  major,  resigned  1863,  on  account  of  business  affairs.  Was  afterward 
■pensioned  for  rheumatism,  and  died  twenty  years  afterward  from  chronic  alcoholism, 
=acoording  to  his  attending  physician's  testimony,  upon  which  rejection  of  her  claim  by 
Pension  Office  was  based.  The  veto  sustains  action  of  Pension  Office,  which  the  bill 
endeavors  to  set  aside. 

WILLIAM  M.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

Enlisted  August  5, 1863,  mustered  out  July  16,  186),  was  a  deserter  for  one  year  and 
■seven  months,  and  arrested  and  court-martialed.  He  alleges  that  in  February,  1862,  he  con- 
■tracted  mumps  from  impure  virus  in  vacolnation.    As  he  was  not  in  United  States  service 

at  that  time,  proposed  bill  "seems  neither  to  have  law  nor  meritorious  equity  to  support 

it."    Kejected  in  1880  by  Commissioner  Bentley, 

VAN  BUREN  BROWN. 

Eighteen  years  after  discharge  claimed  pension,  alleging  various  disabilities.  His  case, 
full  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  was  very  thoroughly  examined  by  Pension  Bureau, 
rejected,  subsequently  reopened,  re-examined,  and  again  rejected.  Three  medical  exami- 
-nations  failed  to  disclose  any  pensionable  disability.  Bejected  by  Commissioner  Black  in 
1885  and  1887. 


SARAH  E.  M'OALEB. 


Her  husband  was  discharged  June,  1865.    Died  1878  by  suicide.    No  ground  for  pension 
shown.    Eejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 


DAVID  A.  SERVIS. 


Alleges  comrade  put  powder  in  his  pipe,  which  exploded  an  3  Injured  his  eyes;  no  record 
■thereof  or  of  any  disability,  although  served  two  and  a  half  years  thereafter,  when  regi- 
vment  was  mustered  out  June,  1865.    Never  made  claim  until  twenty-two  years  later. 
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ANNA  MERTZ. 

Her  husband,  who  served  as  captain,  resigned  June,  1863.  Deoemher  1, 1884,  more  than 
twenty  years  after  his  discharge,  died  from  an  overdose  of  morphine  eelf-admlnisterd. 

JOHANNA  LOBWINQER. 

Husband  pensioned  for  chronic  diarrhea,  died  J>^.  1876.  A  coroner's  inquest  found 
verdict  of  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor.  His  death  was  not  caused  by  his  mili- 
tary service. 

STEPHEN    SCHIEDEL. 

Served  from  October,  1861,  to  October,  1884,  without  record  of  injury  or  disability.  Siz- 
teen  years  after  discharge  claimed  pension,  alleging  injury  to  bacii  and  shoulder  in  June^ 
186a.  Medical  examinations  disclosed  injury  to  hand  and  arm  and  some  rheumatic  trouble, 
all  Incurred  since  discharge,  but  do  not  sustain  the  injury  for  which  he  claimed  pension. 
Death  not  result  of  military  service. 

ELISHA  GBISWOLD. 

Was  discharged  February,  1806.  Filed  claim  1880,  alleging  that  while  in  prison  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  he  fell  from  a  swing  and  hurt  his  head  and  shoulder.  No  record  of  injury.  Not 
result  of  army  service.  After  this  claim  was  rejected,  in  March,  1888,  he  filed  another, 
alleging  diarrhea  and  malarial  poisoning. 

CHARLES    GLAMANN. 

Served  from  September,  1864,  to  .luly,  1863;  was  injured  In  left  arm  by  a  brick  throwtt 
by  a  comrade  in  a  personal  altercation. 

BRIDGET   FOLET. 

Husband  enlisted  in  August,  1862,  and  was  discharged  when  he  reached  Washington  for 
rheumatism  contracted  before  he  enlisted.  He  never  applied  for  a  pension,  but  died  In. 
1873  of  consumption.    Cause  of  death  had  no  relation  to  army  service. 

TOBIAS  BANET. 

Enlisted  February,  1865,  and  was  discharged  in  January,  1866.  Claim  for  disability  from, 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  This  case  has  been  repeatedly  examined  by  the  Pension  Bureau 
since  1878  and  always  rejected  as  unworthy.  No  reason  why  that  Bureau's  conclusion 
should  not  stand  in  this  ca^e  as  in  others. 

AMANDA  F.   DECK. 

Husband  was  pensioned  for  a  wound  received  in  shoulder  in  an  Indian  flght  in  1864.  He 
was  killed  in  1883  in  a  personal  dilBculty  not  connected  with  his  Army  service. 

THOMAS  SHANNON. 

Soldier  In  regular  Ariny.  While  on  leave  at  Rio  Grande,  Texas,  in  1872,  was  Injured  by 
an  explosion  of  powder  at  a  4th  of  July  celebration.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Baker. 

THERESA  HERBST. 

Husband  was  in  the  Union  Army  and  captured  by  the  ConfedTatea  at  Qettysburghi 
He  then  joinpd  the  rebel  army  and  fought  in  its  ranks  for  ten  months,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  tho  Union  forces.    He  dlpd  of  heart  disease  in  1868.    The  President  says: 

"I  will  take  no  part  in  putting  a  nam,;  upon  our  p  .nsion-roU  which  represents  a  Union 
soldier  found  fighiing  against  the  cause  he  swore  he  would  uphold;  it  would  have  been  a 
sad  condition  of  affairs  if  every  captured  Union  soldier  had  deemed  himself  justified  in 
fighting  against  his  Government  rather  than  to  undergo  the  privations  of  capture." 

JOHN  V.  BALLIEB. 

Claimant  is  now  drawing  under  general  law  the  full  amount  fixed  by  this  bill. 

WOODFORD    M.  HOUCHIN. 

Disability  is  no  wise  attributable  to  Army  service.  The  claim  has  been  thoroughly- 
examined  and  rejected  by  Commissioaers  Bentley,  Dudley  and  Black. 

MART  FITZMORRIS. 

The  claimant  is  now  receiving  under  general  law  the  precise  sum  named  In  this  bill. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 


A    REMARKABLE   SHOWING    OF    INCREASED    AND    MORE    EFFICIENT 
SERVICE    AT     LOWER    COST, 


-The  Railway   Mail,   the  Star  Route  and   the  SteO/rnboat 
Branches  all  Show  Increased  Efficiency  and  Extra- 
ordinary Expansion — Decline  in  the  Number 
of  Depredations  and  Defaulters  Among 
Postmasters  and  Other  Postal 
Employes. 


The  impulse  from  sound  business  metliods  and  lionest  administration  of  public 
affairs  inculcated  and  enforced  by  the  President  in  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
mental service,  is  demonstrated  in  every  part  of  the  great  postal  establishment. 
Perfunctory  processes,  chronic  evils,  favoritism  in  contracts,  indifference  to  pecula- 
tion and  fraud  have  given  way  to  inspection,  reform  in  method,  and  rigorous 
enforcement  of  law. 

While  the  service  has  been  extended  far  beyond  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  for  any  similar  period  of  time,  and  indeed  for  any  period  of  double  the 
time,  the  revenues  have  in  like  proportion  increased,  and  the  proportionate  cost 
has  in  like  manner  decreased. 

Expedition  and  accuracy  have  reached  a  degree  of  progress  never  before 
attained.  The  standard  of  competency  of  all  employes  is  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  service  are  fewer  than  ever  before.  Just  complaints 
receive  more  efficient  attention  than  ever  before,  and  depredations  and  frauds  are 
fewer  in  number  than  ever  known. 

The  truth  of  all  these  averments  needs  no  other  demonstration  than  the  record 
herewith  submitted. 
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INCREASE  OF  EFFICIENCY  AT  REDUCED  COMPARATIVE  COST. 

A  SHGWINa    OF    CAREFUL,  PRUDENT    AXD    STILL    PROGRESSIVE    MAI^AGEMENT    IN 
EVERT   BRANCH   OF   THE  POSTAL   SERVICE. 

With  all  the  enormous  extension  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  with  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  postoffices  of  nearly  eight  thousand,  with  the  money  order  busi- 
ness reaching  the  sum  of  nearly  $150,000,000,  with  the  introduction  of  the  parcel 
post  system  (initiated  by  this  administration)  with  foreign  countries,  with  the  cost 
of  foreign  mail  service  doubled,  with  the  free  delivery  offices  more  than  doubled, 
with  the  additional  cost  of  the  new  special  delivery  service,  with  a  practical  renewal 
of  equipment  throughout  the  service,  and  finally  with  an  added  expenditure  of  over 
five  millions,  besides  the  proper  use  of  moneys  before  wasted  by  improper  manage, 
ment  and  fraud,  the  Department  shows  a  deficiency  of  but  little  over  two  millions 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888,  as  compared  with  a  deficiency  of  upwards  of 
seven  millions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885. 

This  has  been  don*,  too,  under  a  policy  which  has  been  steadily  followed,  to 
aflford,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations,  the  best  service  that  money  could 
procure,  and  to  extend  that  service  wherever  needed.  What  proper  methods  have 
•done  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables : 
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II. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  AND   STAR  ROtTE   SERVICES. 

THOtTGH    EXTENDED     BEYOND    ALL    PHECEDENT,    IT    HAS    BEEN    HONESTLY    AND 
FAITHFULLY    PEKFOKMBD. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  parsimonious  curtailment  of  the  service 
to  procure  these  financial  results.  Here  is  the  record  in  the  report  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  (and  accompanying  tables),  which  show  the  method 
of  reduction,  of  proportionate  cost  and  the  eztension  of  the  service. 

The  following  tables,  marked  "B,"  "C"  and  "D,"  and  the  statement  of  the  increase 
of  service  and  the  decrease  in  proportionate  expenditures  from  March  31, 1885,  to 
June  30, 1888,  show  the  work  done  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  in  which  the  business  of  the  transportation  of  the  mails  is  conducted. 

SAVINGS  IN   STAB,  STEAMBOAT  AND   BAILROAD   TKANSPOKTATION . 

An  inspection  of  table  "  B  "  shows — 

(1)  That  in  the  star  service  from  the  81st  of  March,  1885,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1888,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  routes  of  1,93.5,  or  15.84  per 
cent., in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  perannumof  231, 669.29  miles,  or  27  per  cent., 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week  of  3.79  per  cent.,  showing 
-an  increased  frequency  in  the  performance  of  service,  there  has  been  a  net  decrease 
in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  therefor  of  $473,361 .99f,  or  8.71  per  cent.,  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled  of  8.90  per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  length  of  routes  of  5.62  per  cent,  as  the  service  stood  on  the 
above  dates  respectively.  But  the  actual  saving,  taking  into  consideration  the  ser- 
vice as  let  in  the  first  contract  section,  embracing  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
under  advertisement  of  September  15,  1884,  is  larger,  as  explained  in  note  to  Table 
<'B,"  being  |712,217.99J  or  13.11  per  cent,  decrease. 

(2)  That  in  the  railway  mail  service,  or  mail  transportation  on  railroads,  during 
the  same  period,  to  wit,  from  March  31, 1885,  to  June  30, 1888,  while  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  routes  of  386,  or  23.99  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  routes  of  23,103.32  miles,  or  19.15  per  cent.,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  of  34,104,603.33  miles,  or  22,53  per  cent. 

and  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  annum  of  2.90  per  cent. showing 

a  greatly  increased  frequency  of  service— there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  annual 
rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled  of  2.59  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of 
length  of  routes  has  only  been  increased  0.22  per  cent. 

(3)  That  in  the  steamboat  service  from  March  1,  1885,  to  June  30,  1888,  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of  routes,  or  4.09  per  cent,  and  an 
increase  of  2.57  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week,  showing  increased 
frequency  in  service  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  of 
13.87  per  cent.,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  this 
branch  of  the  service  of  20,96  percent.,  a  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  cost  per 
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■mile  of  lengtk  of  routes  of  14.05.  The  decrease  in  the  length  of  routes  and  the 
•number  of  miles  traveled  above  stated  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
service  was  discontinued  or  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the 
placing  of  mail  service  thereon,  giving  better  and  more  efficient  accommodations. 

(4)  That  in  the  mail  messenger  service  during  the  same  period,  to  wit,  from 
March  1,  1885,  to  June  30, 1888,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  routes 
of  560,  or  10.46  per  cent.,  while  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  this  branch  of 
the  service  has  been  decreased  $16,478.25,  or  1.83  per  cent.  This  mail  messenger 
service  is  performed  by  the  Department  between  railroad  stations  and  postofflces 
situated  over  eighty  rods  from  railroad  stations,  and  has  necessarily  been  very  largely 
Increased  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  extension  of  the  mail  ser- 
vice on  railroads  during  the  last  three  years,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures. 

«AVING    BT    DI8C0NTINTJ.4.NCE     OP    PAT    ILLEGALLY    ALLOWED    FOR     APARTMENT 

CAB    SERVICE. 

In  Jane,  1885,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Department  had  been  paying  certain 
railroads  for  apartment  cars,  that  is,  postal  cars  less  than  forty  feet  in  length,  in 
tiddition  to  the  compensation  given  them  by  law  for  weights  of  mail  carried  by  them. 

An  examination  of  sections  4002,  4003  and  4004,  United  States  Revised 
Statutes,  led  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
additional  allowance  for  this  apartment  car  service  was  not  warranted  by  law. 
This  conclusion  was  sustained  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Postofflce 
Department  and  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  further  pay- 
ments for  this  apartment  car  service  were,  from  the  1st  of  June,  188j,  ordered  to  be 
discontinued. 

The  aggregate  amount  thus  illegally  paid  from  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  when  the 
existing  law  prescribing  the  compensation  of  railroad  companies  for  mail  service 
went  into  effect,  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1S8.),  was  $979,959.07.  By  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  illegal  payment  there  has  been  effected  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
Tate  of  expenditure  for  railway  postal  cars  of  §30,101.73  from  July  1, 1885. 

READJUSTMENT   OP  PAT  OP   CERTAIN   LAND   GRANT  RAILROADS. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  July  12, 1876,  provides  "  that  all  railroad 
-companies  whose  railroad  was  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  land  grant 
made  by  Congress  on  the  condition  that  the  mail  should  be  transported  over  their 
road  at  such  price  as  Congress  should  by  law  direct,  shall  receive  only  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  compensation  authorized  by  this  act."  An  investigation  In  the 
division  of  Railway  Mail  Adjustment,  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Oeneral,  was  made  early  in  1886,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  railroads  subject  to  the 
Above  condition  had  been  omitted  from  the  Ust  of  land  grant  railroads  kept  in  the 
Department,  and  this  investigation  led  to  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  railroads  so  subject  had  been  omitted  in  that  list,  and  that  these  railroads  had 
been  paid  the  full  rates  allowed  by  law  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  instead 
of  only  eighty  per  cent.  Orders  were  thereupon  made  directing  deductions  from 
the  compensation  to  the  full  amounts  thus  overpaid  these  roads  which  covered  the 
entire  period  from  July  1,  1870,  or  from  the  time  service  was  established  on  them 
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to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1886.  The  total  deductloBS  amounted  to  $69,674.91' 
for  the  above  period.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  effected,  by  putting  these  roadsv 
on  the  list  of  land  grant  roads,  a  reduction  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for' 
railway  mail  transportation  of  $12,176.07. 

BEDUCTION   OF  EXPENDITURE   IN   THE   STAR  AND   STEAJIBOAT  SERVICE. 

In  February,  1886,  contracts  were  made  under  a  general  advertisement  issued 
September  15, 1885,  for  the  performance  of  star  service  from  July  1,  1886,  to  June  - 

30. 1890,  in  the  fourth  section,  embracing  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  California,  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,.- 
Idaho,  and  Washington.  These  contracts  were  made  at  an  annual  rate  of  cost 
which  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $238,175.10  per  annum,  being  a  reduction  of  twelve 
per  cent,  on  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  same  service  in  that  section 
during  the  previous  contract  term,  and  this  reduction  represents  a  saving  in 
the  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  contract  term  of  four  years,  from  July  1,  1886,  to 
June  30,  1890,  of  $952,700.40. 

In  February,  1886,  contracts  were  made  under  a  general  advertisement  issued- 
September  15, 1886,  for  the  performance  of  star  service  from  July  1,  1887,  to  June 

30. 1891,  in  the  third  section,  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Under  these  contracts  a  saving 
of  $86,507.32  was  effected  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  star  service  in  that 
section  over  the  rate  of  cost  for  the  same  service  during  the  previous  contract  term, 
and  this  reduction  represents  a  saving  for  the  contract  period  of  four  years  from, 
July  1,  1887,  1»  June  80,  1890,  of  $346,029.28. 

In  February,  1888,  contracts  were  made  under  a  general  advertisement  issued 
September  15, 1887,  for  the  performance  of  star  and  steamboat  service  in  the  secondy 
section,  embracing  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1888,  to  the- 
30th  of  June,  1893.  Although  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  was 
increased  in  the  advertisement  for  the  service^in  these  States  by  1,663,596.69  miles 
over  the  distance  traveled  per  annum  during  the  preceding  contract  term  in  the 
said  States,  yet  the  contracts  were  made  at  a  saving  per  annum  of  $40,^24.86  over 
the  previous  contract  period,  and  this  reduction  represents  a  saving  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  service  for  the  above  contract  period  in  these  States  for  four  years,  that  is, 
from  July  1, 1888,  to  June  30, 1892,  of  $163,399.44. 

SAVINGS  IN   THE  MAIL   EQUIPMENT   DIVISION. 

By  an  inspection  of  table  "  C  "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  economy  has 
prevailed  with  equally  favorable  results  in  the  Mail  Equipment  Division  of 
this  office. 

Under  the  contracts  made  from  July  1,  1885,  to  June  30,  1888,  for  the  various 
articles  of  mail  equipment  mentioned  in  said  table,  there  has  been  a  total  net  saving 
to  the  Department  during  the  period  of  three  years  from  July  1,  1885,  to  June  30, 
1888,  of  $116,052.01  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  mentioned  therein  at 
the  present  contract  prices  over  the  previous  contract  prices. 
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In  regard  to  looks  and  keys,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  existing  contracts  for 
^ruruishing  the  service  with  these  articles  of  equipment  were  made  by  the  Depart- 
unent  in  1884  and  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  beginning  September  1,  1884,  and 
terminating  September  1, 1888.    As  a  matter  of  course  there  would,  therefore,  bene 
'reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  articles  ordered  under  these  contracts  during  the 
above-mentioned  period  from  July  1, 1885,  to  June  30,  1888,  but  the  Postmaster- 
'  General  in  availing  himself  of  a  provision  in  these  contracts  for  extending  them  for 
another  period  of  four  years,  beginning  September  1,  1?88,  and  terminating  Sep- 
tember 1,  1892,  has  accomplished,  by  an  agreement    with  the  contractors  for 
supplying  these  articles,  the  following  reductions  in  the  prices  of  mail  looks,  to 
wit: 

(a).  Inside  street  letter-box  locks  are  hereafter  to  be  flirnished  for  eighty  cents 

■  each,  instead  of  eighty-flve  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  of  six  per  cent. 

(b).  General  iron  locks  are  hereafter  to  be  furnished  at  forty-flve  cents  each, 
instead  of  fifty-two  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  of  thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent. 

(c).  The  repairing  of  these  general  iron  looks  is  to  be  done  at  thirty-three 
-  cents  each,  instead  of  thirty-flve  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  of  six  per  cent. 

{d).  An  agreement  has  also  been  entered  into  with  the  same  contractors  for 
furnishing  the  service  with  street  letter-box  locks  for  a  term  of  four  years,  begin- 
ning September  1, 1888,  and  terminating  September  1,  1893.  These  locks,  vrhich 
cost  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  each,  will  be  furnished  for  the  said  contract 
term  for  fifty  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  this  article  of  mail  equip- 
ment of  sixty  per  cent. 

Recently  the  Postmaster- General  ordered  an  investigation  into  the-condition  of 
the  Repair  Shops  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Washington,  which  resulted  ia  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  leather  mail  bags,  and  jute  tie,  and 

■  canvas  sacks  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  these  ofllces  which  were  not 
repaired  and  promptly  put  in  the  service.  The  Repair  Shop  in  Washington  was 
placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General. 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  previously  existing  it  had  been  under  the 

■  charge  of  the  Postmaster  at  the  City  of  Washington.  The  force  in  the  Repair 
Shop  at  Washington  was  largely  increased,  and  a  new  foreman  was  appointed. 
Orders  were  issued  to  the  various  depositories  and  shops  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  immediately  forward  to  the  Washington  Shop  all  this  accumulated 
stock  in  order  to  have  it  repaired  and  promptly  put  in  the  service.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  with  absolute  accuracy  the  saving  which  has  been,  or  will  be,  effected  by 
these  changes,  but  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  requisitions  for  new  bags  and 
sacks  since  this  change  has  gone  into  effect,  with  the  number  of  requisitions  for  the 
same  articles  for  the  same  period  of  time  preceding  this  change,  indicates  that  the 

.  saving  to  the  Department  by  thus  repairing  and  putting  in  the  service  this  stock, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  at  the  Washington  and  New  York  Ctiy 
postoffices,  will  not  be  less  than  $50,000  per  annum. 

Table  "  D "  is  a  succinct  and  condensed  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
savings  effected  by  new  contracts  made  for  service  and  for  articles  of  mail  equip- 
ment at  reduced  rates,  and  also  by  the  discontinuance  or  curtailment  of  service 
where  the  same  was  unnecessary,  and  where  this  service  was  replaced  by  other 

.■and  more  efficient  means  of  mail  transportation  and  at  a  less  rate  of  cost ;  this 

-4otal  amount  is  $3,358,089.33. 
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THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF   THE   GOVERNMENT   TO   THE  PEOPLE   BECOGNIZED. 

While  economy  in  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  the  postal  service  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  results  achieved  have  not  been  at  the  expense  of" 
efficiency  in  the  service,  or  at  any  sacrifice  of  the  pijblic  interests  so  deeply  involved 
in  its  proper  performance.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
large  extension  and  expansion  of  the  service,  unprecedented  at  any  previous  period 
of  its  history,  and  a  very  great  and  considerable  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the 
service,  or  in  the  number  of  trips  per  week. 

It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  Government,  in  establishing  for  itself  a 
monopoly  of  the  mail  service,  is  under  an  obligation  of  the  highest  character  to 
supply  every  part  of  the  country  with  ample,  prompt,  and  efficient  mail  facilities. 
It  can  be  said  with  entire  accuracy  that  the  service  has  been  kept  fully  abreast 
with  the  rapid  and  phenomenal  growth  in  railroad  construction,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary development  in  all  the  varied  business  interests  of  our  widespread 
country,  and  with  the  demands  of  a  constantly  increasing  population,  which  have 
marked  the  period  embraced  in  the  above  tables  and  statement.  This  duty  and 
policy  of  the  Department  to  furnish  this  character  of  service  has  received  addi- 
tional emphasis  by  instructions  from  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  effect  that  the 
building,  equipment,  and  operation  of  new  railroad  lines  or  routes  in  any  part  of 
the  country  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that  mail  service  was  there  needed,  and  it 
has  been  promptly  put  on  such  routes  accordingly  on  obtaining  the  written  agree- 
ment of  the  raih'oad  companies  to  assume  the  service  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department. 


Statement  of  increases  made  in  number  of  routes  of  mail  service  from  March  31, 1885,  to. 
June  30,  1866 : 

Star  Houtes 1,935 

Steamboat  Routes 5 

Bailroad  Boutes 386 

Mail  Messenger  Routes 560 

Total  Increase  in  Routes  of  all  kinds 2,886 

Being  an  increase  of  14.95  per  cent,  during  the  above  period. 
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Statement  showing  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  Mail  Servioe  of  the  Unit  ed  States 
as  it  stood  on  the  booIcB  of  the  PostofBce  Department  June  30, 1888 : 


NO.  OP  ROUTES. 

LENGTH 
OF  BOnTES. 

mies. 

NO.  or  MILES 
TRAVELED    PEB 

ANNUM  .isa 

Kailroad  service 

1,995 
127 

14,146 
5.910 
2,636 

143,713.32 
11,038.49 

22.5,651.94 
4,602.00 
16,709.00 

1&5,485,783.33 
3,216,035.98 

steamboat  service 

STAB  SEHVICE  : 

Number  of  routes  with  service  six 
times  aweekor  over 5,502 

Number  of  routes  with  service  three 
times  a  week 4,2&"i 

Number  of  routes  with  service  twice 
aweek 3  302 

Number  of  routes  with  servioe  once  ' 
a  week 1,057 

Mail  Messenger  Service  

83,553,707.20 

10,632,148.00 

3,476,218.00 

Total 

24,814 

401,634.75 

*286,363,887.60 

•Or  more  than  11,000  times  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
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TABLE  "C"— MAIL   EQUIPMENT  DIVISION. 

Statement  showing  the  savings  effected  in  the  cost  of  Mail  Equipments  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  July  1st,  1885,  and  ending  June  30th,  1888,  by  comparison  of  cost 
of  articles  at  present  contract  prices  with  cost  of  same  at  the  preceding  contract  prices  > 


At  previous 
contract 
price. 


At   present 
contract 
price. 


REDUCTION    INCREASE 
IN  COST.         IN  COST. 


Leather  mail  pouches 

Leather  horse  bags 

Mail  catcher  pouches 

Through  register  pouches . 

Jute  canvas  sacks 

Cotton  canvas  sacks 

Foreign  register  sacks 

Label  cases 

Wooden  tags 

Cord  fasteners 

Mail  catchers 

Brackets 


49,500 

3,250 

15,500 

3,400 

474,013 

39,300 

1,000 

74,000 

1,206,400 

430,000 

1,400 

1,400 


$234,410  00 

17,768  50 

60,605  00 

20,785  00 

298,405  63 

34,977  .50 

415  00 

1,416  00 

1,587  80 

34,348  00 

5,002  00 

310  00 


$202,970  00 

15,204  00 

52,855  00 

17,801  00 

218,693  13 

30,607  50 

480  00 

1,398  30 

1,584  60 

37,488  00 

4,548  00 

400  00 


$21,440  00 
2,564  50 
7,7.50  00 
3,984  00 
79,713  51 
4,370  00 


17  80 
3  30 


454  00 


Totals. 


§700,030  43 


^583,978  42   .?119,397  01 


$15  O* 


3,140  0» 


90  00 


$3,245  0» 


Net  saving  to  the  Department,  $116,052.01. 
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TABLE  D.  —  CONDENSED  STATEMENT. 

Statement  showing  savings  effected  in  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  Postal  Service,, 
■with  total  amounts  thereof,  by  orders  and  new  contracts  for  transportation  and  mail 
equipments,  from  April  1,  1885,  to  June  30,  18S8 ; 


Decrease  by  orders  to  June  30,  1886  : 

Star  Service 

Steamboat  Service 

Mail  Messenger  Service 

Decrease  in  Star  Service  by  orders  from  June  30, 

1886,  to  June  30,  1888 

Hailroad  Service: 

>        Decrease  by  dispensing  with  unnecessary  service. 

By  deductions  from  land  grant  roads 

By  discontinuing  payments  for  R.  P.  O.  apart- 
ment care 

By  dispensing  with  unnecessary  K.  P.  O.  car  ser- 
vice  

By  deductions  from  present  compensation  ot 
railroads  (not  heretofore  treated  as  land  grant 
roads) 


Mail  Equipmentt : 

Decrease  for  the  three  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 
1885,  and  ending  June  30,  1888,  as  shown "  by 
comparison  of  cost  of  ai-ticles  at  present  con- 
tract prices,  with  cost  of  same  at  the  preceding 

contract  prices 

Reduction  in  cost  of  Mail  Bags  and  Mail  Sacks  by 
orders  for  repairs  of  accumulated  stocks  in 
depositories,  and  by  curtailing  requisitions  for 
new  supplies  thereof 


ANNUAL  RATE. 


Star  Service: 

Fourth  contract  section,  term  1886  to  1890. 
Decrease  by  new   contracts,   as  compared  with 
cost  of  same  service  under  contracts  super- 
seded   

Total  for  contract  term 


Third  contract  section,  term  1887  to  1891. 
Decrease  by  new  contracts,  as  compared  with  cost 
of  same  service  under  contracts  superseded. . . 
Total  for  contract  term 


Second  contract  section,  term  1888  to  1893. 
Decrease  by  new  contracts  as  compared  with  cost 
of  same  service  under  contracts  superseded. . . 
Total  for  contract  term 


Total  amount  saved. 


1300,499  00 
107,6.59  00 
18,579  00 

238,a56  00 


.306.5,503  OO 

?  12, 950  00 
12,1.j0  71 

80,161  73 

29,114  00 

68,905  2S' 
?203,271  20 


TOTAL  AMOUHTS. 


$338,175  10 


86,507  33 


40,834  86 


8665,598  GO- 


303,371  20 

116,053  01 
50,000  00 


958,700  40' 


346,039  38- 


163,399  44 


$3,496,945  33. 
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TABLE   E. 

"Comparative  Statement  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  showing  the  increase  in  the  number 

of  R.  P.  0.  lines,  mileage,  &c.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1888, 

over  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1885. 


June     30th, 
1888. 

June     30th, 
1885. 

INCBEASB. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number  of  Railway  Post  Office  lines  in 
operation 

993 
5,095 

141,799 

+2,485 

850 
17,179 

858 
4,385 

121,329 

2,165 

718 
13,529 

135 
710 

*20,470 

+330 

133 
3,650 

15  73 

Whole  number  of  clerks  in  the  service.. 

MUes  run  by  railway  postal  clerks  from 

register  to  register 

16.19 
16  87 

Number  of  railway  postal  cars  and  de- 
partments in  use  and  in  reseiTC 

Number   of  closed   pouch   lines   upon 
which  no  clerks  are  employed  in  the 

14.78 
18  38 

Miles  of  route  covered  by  closed  pouch 
lines 

27.00 

*Net  increase  in  mileage  caused  by  the  establishment  of  new  R.  P.  O.  lines,  and 
■extension  of  old  ones. 

+Not  includihg  the  following  increases,  which  have  been  authorized  since  the  9th 
of  May  last,  but  which  have  not  gone  into  operation  yet,  the  necessary  cars  not 
ihaving  been  completed : 

6  lines  of  40- foot  cars  for  8  R.  P.  0.  lines,  covering  1,993.10  miles  of  route. 
1  line  of  60-foot  carsfor  1  R.  P.  O.  line,  covering  136.00  miles  of  route. 
Size  of  cars  increased  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  on  one  line  covering  311.87  miles  of 
route. 
Two  daily  lines  of  cars  increased  from  50  to  60  feet  on  one  line,  covering  982.26  miles 
of  route. 
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VI. 

EXPEDITION  OF  MAILS. 

GAINS     IN     TIME     OF     TRANSMISSION     OF     MAILS    BETWEEN   IMPORTANT   BUSINESS 
CENTRES  OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

The  following  table  "G"  shows  the  principal  gains  in  expedition  of  the  mails 
under  the  present  administration.  Minor  routes  have  received  corresponding 
attention : 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RAILWAY   SERVICE   SINCE   MARCH  4tH,  1885. 

Tables  showing  the  expedition  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails  at  varions  important 
cities  in  the  West  and  Southwest  secured  by  the  fast  mail  between  New  York,  St.  Louis- 
and  Kansas  City. 


Old 

Schedule. 


Fast  Mail 
Schedule. 


Gain. 
He9.  Mins. 


St.  Louis 

Jefferson  City 

Sedalia 

Independence 

Kansas  City 

Leavenworth 

St.  Joseph 

Topeka. 

Junction  City 

Salina 

Denver 

Cheyenne 

Leadville 

Ogden 

Grand  Island 

Fremont 

Omaha 

Emporia 

La  Junta 

Pueblo 

Albuquerque 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

El  Paso 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

City  of  Mexico 

Atchison 

Lawrence 


6.15  A.  M. 
1.34  P.  M. 
3.4,5      " 
7.00       " 
7.30      " 
9.36       " 

11.3.5       " 
1.10  A.  M. 
4.20      " 
6.32       " 
7.05       " 
5.40  P.  M. 
7.15  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
4..55       " 

12.53 

10.55  A. 
3..55 

10.45  P. 
1.10  A. 
3.30       " 
9.00  P.  M. 

10.40  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
7.25  A.  M. 
8.00      " 

10.35  P.  M. 

11.55       " 


M. 


M. 
M. 


2.45  A.  M. 
6.07       " 

7.49  " 
9.40      " 

11.00       " 
12.17  P.  M. 
1.80       " 
1.40      " 
3.38       •• 
5.10      " 
7.45  A.  M. 
6.10  P.  M. 
6.30      " 
6.10      " 
3.10  A.  M. 
10.49  P.  M. 

8.50  " 
4.30  " 
6.30  A.  M. 
8.25  " 
4.00  " 
9.30  P.  M. 

11.10  A.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

7.55  A.  M. 

8.30   " 

1.10  P.  M. 
12.44   " 


3 

7 
7 
9 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
23 
33 
13 
23 
13 
14 
14 
11 
16 
16 
23 
23 
33 
33 
23 
23 
9 
11 


20 
17 
56 
30 
30 
19 
05 
30 
53 
23 
30 
30 
45 
30 
45 
04 
05 


45 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
15 
35 


The  facilities  for  exchanging  mails  with  Mexico  have  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  past  year  by  the  completion  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad 
between  Eagle  Pass,  Texas  (Piedras  Negras,  Mexico),  and  Torreon,  Mexico.  This 
line  was  completed  about  March  1st,  and  immediately  upon  oflBcial  notification  of 
the  same  a  general  order  was  issued  directing  the  dispatch  of  all  foreign  closed 
mails  for  Mexico  City  and  also  the  domestic  accumulation  destined  for  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  including  Mexico  City,  to  be  dispatched  via  Eagle-  Pass,  Texas.  By 
this  cl^ange  an  advance  of  one  full  day  is  secured  to  all  mails  from  New  York  and 
the  Northern,  Middle  and  Southeastern  "States  to  Mexico  City. 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL   SERVICE — CHICAGO   AND   PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Previous  to  February  of  the  present  year  the  time  between  Portland,  Oregon, 
-and  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  the  railway  postoffice  (East-bound)  was  five  days  and  three 
hours.  Arrangements  were  finally  completed,  however,  so  that  a  schedule  is  at 
present  in  operation  by  which  the  time  between  these  points  has  been  reduced 
twenty-four  (24)  hours.  The  entire  Northwestern  section  partakes  of  this  improved 
facility  for  correspondence,  commercial  and  otherwise,  with  Chicago  and  all  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  completes  a  fast-mail  service.  East  and 
West,  between  Chicago  and  Portland. 

TRANS  CONTINENTAL   SERVICE— CHICAGO   TO   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

On  March  35  of  the  present  year  arrangements  were  completed  between  the 
Department  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qaincy  Railroad  Company,  increasing 
the  fast  mail  from  Chicago, Ills.,  to  Council  BluflFs,  Iowa. ,  from  six  to  seven  times  a  week 
so  as  to  make  the  fast  mail  a  daily  service,  instead  of  daily  except  Sunday.  To 
fully  secure  the  benefits  of  this  change,  arrangements  will  shortly  be  completed 
with  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  to  New  York,  over  which  the  fast  mail  railway 
postoffice  is  being  maintained  between  these  latter  points,  to  have  the  service  per- 
formed dally  instead  of  daily  except  Sunday,  as  at  present,  when  a  daUy  fast  mail 
railway  postoffice  will  be  in  operation  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Pursuant  to  a  new  contract  between  the  Department  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  a  fast  mail  East  waa  established  between  Council 
■Bluffs  and  Chicago,  taking  up  at  the  former  point  the  through  fast  connection  from 
San  Francisco.  This  new  service  reduces  the  transit  time  between  San  Francisco 
;and  Chicago  one  full  day.  Until  November  last  there  was  but  one  through  train 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  East,  but,  the  railroad  company,  finding  it  practi- 
cable, put  on  a  second  fast  express  train  East,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  fast 
express  that  the  new  fast  mail  from  Council  Bluffs,  East,  is  run. 

The  change  and  improvements  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  service  via 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  and  also  Northern  Pacific  railroads,  bring  the  trans- 
continental service  up  to  a  standard  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make  with 
the  faciliiies  at  command. 

After  considerable  correspondence  having  passed  between  the  Department  and 
the  railroad  companies  performing  service  between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  and  with  a  view  of  improving  the  facilities  between  Chicago  and  Louis- 
ville in  such  a  manner  as  would  admit  of  an  early  morning  dispatch  of  mails  from 
Louisville  for  the  West  and  Southwest,  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  finally 
completed. 

The  new  arrangement  advanced  the  Louisville  through  morning  mails  nine 
hours  at  Montgomery,  and  nearly  twelve  hours  at  New  Orleans,  making  the  expe- 
dition equal  to  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  this  the  Chicago  mails  partook  of  a 
similar  gain,  and  at  New  Orleans  an  advance  of  twelve  hours  was  made  in  all  mails. 

THE   SERVICE   IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Department,  a  change  of  schedule  was  made  June  3, 
1888,  by  the  railroad  companies  between  Bjston  and  New  York,  decreasing  the 
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transit,  time  from  Boston  to  New  York  nearly  an  hour.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  recent  years  for  the  transmission  of  the  heavy  mails  from  and 
to  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  arrival  at  Boston  and  New  York  at  an  earlier  hour  than  heretofore  insures 
all  connections  previously  made  and  makes  some .  additional  connections  which, 
under  the  old  schedule,  it  was  impossible  to  make.  The  later  dispatch  from  Boston 
admits  of  a  sure  and  complete  dispatch  from  that  point  of  mails  from  all  sections  of 
northern  New  England  destined  for  New  York  and  points  in  the  West,  Southwest 
and  South. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  urgent  requests  from 
the  New  England  section  of  the  country  for  improved  mail  facilities  in  the  direction 
•of  New  York  appear  to  have  been  fully  met  by  the  changes  above  described. 


VII. 
BRINGING  DELINQUENTS  TO  BOOK. 

«AINS  IN  EKFOBCEMENT  OF  LAW  AND  GAINS  IN  HONEST  METHODS   OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  IN  EACH  YEAB  OP   DEMOCEATIC  POWER. 

The  following  Table  (H)  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Inspect- 
ors of  the  Department  upon  crime  and  fraud  in  and  against  the  service  for  the 
years  '84,  '8.j,  '86,  '87  and  '88.  The  statement  of  amounts  recovered  from  Post- 
offlce  employes  is  instructive,  when  we  consider  that  the  percentage  recovered  from 
Postofflce  employes  appointed  under  Eepublican  administrations  about  equals  the 
percentage  of  money  recovered  from  Postmasters  appointed  by  such  administra- 
tions, as  shown  by  Table  A.  The  third  set  of  figures  on  Table  H  should  be  studied 
in  the  light  given  by  the  fact  that  the  prosecutions  and  recoveries  for  '85,  '86,  '87 
and  '88  are  with  comparatively  rare  exceptions  cases  of  Republican  employes. 
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VIIL 
DECLINE  OF  COMPLAINTS. 

GAINS  ON   ACCtTRACT  AND   ON   THE    NUMBER  OP  COMPLAINTS  MADE  OF  IMPBBPBCT 
OR   UNSAFE   WORKING    OF  THE  SERVICE. 

A  consideration  of  table  I  and  comparison  of  the  results  for  the  different  years, 
proves  conclusively  that  the  safety  of  the  registered  mail  has  materially  and  steadily 
improved  for  the  past  three  years,  and  that  its  present  treatment  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  retorm  in  the  mail  service.  In  proof  of  this  claim,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  complaints  this  year  has  decreased  466,  or  8 
per  cent.;  the  number  of  losses  has  decreased  230,  or  30  per  cent.;  while  the  number 
of  pieces  handled  has  increased  774,4fil,  or  6^  per  cent.;  and  the  ratio  of  pieces  lost 
to  pieces  handled  has  decreased  from  1  in  11,187  to  1  in  15,016— a  decided  improve- 
ment. It  is  thus  shown  in  every  respect  that  the  registered  mail  is  more  safely 
handled,  more  accurately  delivered,  in  1888  than  in  1887  or  any  previous  years. 

Table  J  presents  the  depredations  and  casualties  in  the  ordinary  mail  and  pos- 
tal property  for  the  past  six  years.  It  fully  sustains  the  claim  ol  radically  improved 
mail  service  more  definitely  made  in  table  I.  Unquestionably  the  volume  of  ordi- 
nary mail  has  largely  increased,  as  shown  by  the  increased  revenue  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps.  The  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled 
has  doubled  since  1883,  and  the  revenue  on  pieces  handled,  if  at  the  rat«  of  1883  (Act 
reducing  postage),  would  now  be  upward  of  $70,000,000  per  annum. 

CONCERTED  PARTISAN  ATTACKS  ON  THE  SERVICE. 

In  February  and  March  there  was  a  general  and  widespread  movement  among 
Kepublican  papers,  showing  concert  of  action,  to  attack  the  efficiency  of  the  mail 
service,  but  the  files  of  the  Postofflce  Department,  which  were  gone  over  carefully 
by  the  Postmaster-Gleneral,  to  make  his  report,  showed  that  the  number  of  com- 
plaints is  now  smaller  than  ever  before  in  comparison  with  the  business  transacted, 
many  of  those  making  complaint  now  having  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  same 
kind  of  attack  under  former  administrations' 

TABLE  I. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  Domestic  Registered  mail  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th, 

1884,  1886,  1887  and  1888. 


Total    number  of 
complaintsoflosf, 
riflin  g,  missent. 

Total  No.  lost  each  year. 
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dled  to  one  piece 

h 

tered  mail. 

H 

each  year. 

lost. 

1884 

4,338 

516 

743 

1,259 

10,750,155 

8,538 

1886 

4,281 

1,043 

.... 

1,042 

11,103,607 

10,655 

1887 

5,280 

1,065 

•  .  .  . 

1,065 

11,914,792 

11,187 

1888 

4,820 

565 

380 

845 

*12,689,353 

*15,016 

♦Estimated  on  the  basis  of  6}^  per  cent,  increase  over  preceding  year,  which  is  prob 
ably  below  the  actual  increase. 
21 
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Table  showing  amount  realized  from  the  Bale  of  postage  stamps,  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1885,  1886,  1887  and  1888. 


Tears. 

Amount  of  Sale». 

Increase  orer  Previous  Tears. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

840,0.56,226.69 
41,447,095.88 
45,670,983.84 

♦50,000,000.00 

1.7  per  cent 
3.4    "      " 
10.1    "      " 
9.       "      " 

♦Estimated. 


GAINS  IN  THE  PKEE  DELIVERY  3EBVICE. 

The  number  of  free  delivery  oflSces  March  1,  1885,  was 177 

The  number  of  carriers  in  service  March  1 ,  1885,  was 4, 343 

The  number  of  pieces  handled  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  18S5,  was 1,744,537.413 

The  cost  of  the  free  delivery  service  for  year  ended  June  30, 1885,  was 83,985,952  55 

The  number  of  free  delivery  offices  July  1,  1888,  was 359 

The  number  of  carriers  in  service  July  1, 1888,  was 6,349 

The  number  of  pieces  handled  for  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  was 2,3.34,.564,656 

The  cost  of  the  service  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  was ?4,618,692  07 


INCKEASB  IN  NUMBER  OF  POSTOFriCE8. 

1883-'84 

First  class  oiiices  at  end  of  fiscal  year 81 

Second  class  ofiBces  at  end  of  fiscal  year 404 

Third  class  oiiices  at  end  of  fiscal  year l.SSS 

Fourth  class  offices  at  end  of  fiscal  year 47,694 

Total  number  of  ofiSces  at  end  of  fiscal  year 50,017 

Increase  of  offices  at  end  of  fiscal   year  1887-'88  over  end  of  fiscal 
year  1883-'84 


1887-'83 

82 

436 

1,970 

54,888 


57,370 
7,359 


FURTHER  (JAINS  IN  HONESTT. 

FromJulyl,  1884,  to  June  30,  1885,  of  total  stamps  sold ?40,068,2S8  Ig 

The  Government  received .• 71.93  per  cent. 

Third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1887,  or  first  half  of   fiscal  year   1S8S,  of 

total  Btampsfiold ?a4,150,954  11 

The  Government  received 74.i56  per  cent. 

Said  amount  being  2.63  percent,  more  than  in  1884,  which  amounts  upon 

sales  of  that  year  to gj^  Q-g  n.gg  g- 

Fourth  class  offices  from  July  1,  1884,  to  June  SO,  1885,  sold S9'87l'o50  91 

The  Government  received 24.41  per  cent. 

Fourth  class  offices  during  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1887,  sold 65  933  138  S3 

The  Government  received  39.50  per  cent,  or  5.09  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1884,  which  upon  sales  of  that  year  would  be  a  gain  to  the  Government 
"^ 8503,467  03 
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IX. 
PARCEL  POST  CONVENTIONS. 

THE    PROMPT    AND    EFFICIENT    EXTENSION     OF    THE    PARCEL     POST    SERVICE   TO 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES   UNDER   THE  PRESENT  ENTERPRISING  MANAGEMENT. 

The  first  Parcel  Post  Convention  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
country  was  undertaken  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  that  concluded  with 
Jamaica,  and  which  went  into  effect  October  1, 1887;  and  since  then  Parcel  Post 
Conventions  have  been  concluded  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  following 
foreigh  countries,  viz.: 

With  Barbadoea went  into  effect December  1,  1S87. 

"     The  Bahamas "       "        "     Februbary  1, 1888. 

"     British  Honduras "      "        "     March  1,  1838. 

"    Mexico "      "        "     July  1,1888. 

The  provisions  of  these  different  Parcel  Post  Conventions  are  substantially  the 
same.  The  Parcel  Post  rates  to  all  these  countries  are  the  same,  viz.:  13  cents  per 
pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound.  In  addition  to  this,  a  charge  for  Interior  service  and 
delivery  may  be  collected  from  the  addressee  in  the  country  of  destination.  This 
•charge  is  5  cents  on  each  single  parcel  of  whatever  weight,  and  if  the  weight  exceed 
one  pound,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  The  highest  possible 
charge  for  a  parcel  weighing  eleven  pounds  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  countries  by  parcel  mail  will,  therefore,  be  ^1.76,  of  which 
amount  the  sender  will  have  to  pay  $1.33,  and  the  addressee  44  cents.  These 
charges  will  certainly  compare  favorably  with  the  charges  of  foreign  express  com- 
panies. The  principal  advantage  of  the  new  system,  however,  which  has  made  it 
80  exceedingly  popular,  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  former  slow  and  expensive 
method  of  meeting  the  custom  house  requirements. 

Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  with  Mexico  (July  1,  1887)  it  was 
forbidden  to  send  through  the  mails  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country  any  article  of  merchandise  having  a  merchantable  value.  The 
■effect  of  these  conventions,  herein  referred  to,  has  been  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  previously  existed  on  the  transmission  by  mail  of  this  class  of  matter,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  and  will  continue  to  augment  the  trade  relations 
with  those  countries  without  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the  postal  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  postage  collected  on  such  matter  dispatched  will  more 
than  equal  the  expenditure. 

PROMOTING  TRADE   WITH  MEXICO. 

The  conclusion  of  a  Parcel  Post  Convention  with  Mexico  is  of  special  interest, 
&s  that  country,  with  its  large  population  and  with  rapidly  developing  industries, 
naturally  looks  to  the  United  States  for  extending  every  possible  aid  in  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  of  commercial  relations  between  the  two  great  "  Sister  Republics," 
whose  interests  are  the  same,  and  it  will  be  found  that  new  and  hitherto  almost 
inaccessible  markets  have  been  opened  out  to  American  merchants. 
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Parcel  Poet  Conventions  are  now  pending  with  all  the  Central  and  South 
American  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  "  Three 
Americas"  will  be  embraced  in  one  grand  Parcel  Postal  Union,  which  will.  In  it& 
way,  aid  this  country  in  fulfilling  its  eventual  mission,  viz.:  To  control  the  markets 
of  this  hemisphere  and  become  the  leader  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
Parcel  Post  Conventions,  commencing  less  than  a  year  ago,  have  alretidy  done 
more  to  promote  the  commercial  relations  with  our  neighbor  nations  than  the  gifts, 
of  money  altogether  ever  voted  to  ship  owners  on  the  pretense  of  promoting  com- 
merce, in  the  whole  history  of  the  Republic. 

GAINS  ra  HOITBST  SERVICE  FOR   SALARIES  PAID. 

Report    of  Absences  of  Employes  of  the  Posiofflce  Department. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1884 -. 19,818  days. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  .30,  188.5 19,046  days. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886 15,119  days. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888 14,264  days. 

A  saving  to  the  Department  of  4,782  days  for  1888  as  compared  with  188.5. 

Whilst  the  work  of  the  Department  has  steadily  increased  in  all  divisions,  the 
■  force  has  not  been  increased  to  meet  it,  yet  the  work  was  never  more  dosely  up 
to  date,  nor  performed  more  promply  than  at  the  present  time.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  requiring  of  the  clerks  their  whole  service  during  office  hours,  and  by 
cutting  off  unnecessary  leaves  of  absence,  usually  issued  to  party  workers  for  Con- 
gressional, National,  State,  and  even  less  important  political  campaigns. 

GAINS  IN   SAVING   IN  DEPARTMENT    EXPENDITUBES. 
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Stationery 

Fuel,  etc 

Gas 

Plumbing 

Telegraphing 

Painting 

Carpets  and  Matting. 

Furniture 

Keeping  horses,  etc.. 

Hardware 

Miscellaneous 

Kent,  Topographers . . 

"     M.  O.  Building. 

"     Auditors 

Postal  Guide 

Sales,  etc 

P.  R.  Maps 

Foreign  Postage 


$8,913  30 
7,032  07 
5,331  94 
4,693  49 
2,880  93 
4,663  33 
5,376  61 
6,340  03 
1,064  51 
1,601  23 

13,500  00 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 


36,421  69 


$6,349  00 
7,353  94 
5,333  11 
3,634  36 
2,320  79 
2,407  .56 
3,570  60 
1,383  71 
987  97 
534  81 

10,897  93 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 
4,125  00 

13,708  00 


$7,470  03 
6,711  95 
3,996  40 
1,793  23 
1,989  46 
2,859  71 
2,496  86 
2,068  58 
1,153  80 
776  33 
8,376  76 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 
4,500  00 

17,873  42 


$9,086  97 
7,015  38 
3,654  05 
1,167  40 
1,949  42 
1,956  35 
2,301  70 
1,754  92 
713  73 
492  58 
8,270  06 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 
4,.500  00 

15,361  98 


31,064  35 


16,990  04 
448  .50 


16,631  89 
377  50 


16,718  37 
469  00 


Total $118,381  25 


$89,560  36 


$88,573  81 


$84,911  71 


$173  67 

16  69 

1,687  89 

3,525  09. 

931  51 
2,705  97 
3,074  91 
4,585  10 

350  78 
1,108  64 
5,339  94 


11,059  71 
4,345"98' 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

THE  APPLICATION    OF   BUSINESS   METHODS    HAS    IMPROVED   ITS  EFFI- 
CIENCY   AND     EEDUCED    ITS    COST. 


The  history  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  under  Republican  administra- 
tion, for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  a  record  of  inefficiency,  mismanagement  and  fla- 
grant corruption.  The  facts  in  connection  with  the  abuses  nourished  in  the  office 
became  so  well  known  that  it  acquired  the  title  of  the  "Botany  Bay"  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  The  management  of  the  office  was  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
"spoils  system,''  so  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  politicians  literally  ran  the  office,  dictating  appointments  as  a  direct 
reward  for  party  servici,  securing  the  removal  of  experienced  and  competent 
mechanics  because  they  would  not  declare  their  fealty  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
enforcing  assessments  upon  the  employes  in  more  than  one  exciting  political  cam- 
paign. The  contracts  for  supplying  the  office  with  material,  etc.,  were  controlled 
by  a  ring  of  Republican  favorites,  who  regularly  received  the  same  at  prices  so 
far  above  tbe  market  rates  of  the  material,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  observ- 
ant printers  throughout  the  country,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  actu- 
ally required  the  awarding  of  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  upon 
proper  specimens,  and  that  the  best  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  materials  cov- 
ered by  the  contracts  were  constantly  among  the  unsucoeasful  bidders.  Political 
favorites  filled  many  of  the  leading  positions  in  the  office,  drawing  the  best  salaries, 
while  their  work  w»s  done  by  more  experienced  subordinates.  The  best  foremen 
in  the  office  were  repeatedly  discharged  during  political  campaigns,  for  lack  of 
interest  in  the  Republican  canvass,  and  in  some  instances  reinetated,  only  when  the 
threatened  collapse  of  the  management  made  their  return  to  the  office  a  neoessity. 

CONTRACTS  FOm  MATERIAL   AND   MACHIITERT. 

The  material  and  macbinery  supplied  the  office  under  Republican  Public  Printers 
was  in  many  cages  the  source  of  grave  public  scandal.  Exorbitant  prices  were 
ipaid  for  the  lowest  grade  material,  and  much  of  the  machinery  put  in  the  office  was 
practically  unfit  for  use.    In  spite  of  large  and  constantly  increasing  appropriations 
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by  Congress,  the  public  printing  was  neither  promptly  nor  properly  done.  The 
amount  of  delayed  work  constantly  increased,  and  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment suffered  the  greatest  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  the  long  delays  in 
completing  urgent  work. 

The  office  probably  reached  its  lowest  estate  in  1881-'83,  Its  degradation 
threatened  a  grave  scandal  upon  President  Arthur's  administration,  and  he  made  an 
effort  to  reform  it.  The  appointment  of  S.  P.  Rounds  as  Public  Printer  in  188S 
rescued  the  office  in  a  measure  from  the  contempt  with  which  it  had  been  regarded, 
and  with  lavish  appropriations  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  up  the  delayed  work- 
The  office  was  supplied  with  much  new  material,  and  an  earnest  effort  seems  to  have- 
been  made  for  a  time  to  improve  its  record. 

WHEN  THE  OFFICE  WAS  AT  ITS  BEST  ESTATE. 

The  period,  from  1883  to  1884  may  be  said  to  be  the  brightest  in  the  record  of 
the  Republican  management  of  the  office.  It  was  the  acme  of  Republican  reform. 
The  office  did  not  escape  the  control  of  republican  politicians,  however,  and  it  was 
again  run  for  all  it  was  worth  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Republican  machine  in  1883  and 
1884.  All  pronounced  democrats  in  the  mechanical  divisions  were  removed,  and 
their  places  filled  by  Republicans.  Active  politicians  were  appointed  to  the  head  of 
some  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  office,  and  were  absent  from  the  office  for  weeks 
at  a  time  engaged  in  political  work.  The  old  ring  of  political  contractors  again  got  the 
upper-hand,  and  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Rounds'  administration  was  characterized  by 
a  flagrant  disregard  of  economy  and  of  the  public  interests  in  the  award  of  contracts- 
and  in  the  general  expenditures  for  material  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

WORK  FOR    PRIVATE   PARTIES. 

The  growth  of  illegal  "private"  work  was  a  grave  scandal  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. An  immense  mass  of  binding  was  done  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  private  parties  and  in  direct  violation  of  law.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  political 
and  personal  influences  controlled  this  private  binding.  Thousands  of  elaborately 
bound  volumes  of  public  and  private  works  were  issued  by  the  Grovemment  bindery 
as  "presents"  to  personal  friends  of  the  favorites  of  the  administration,  while  illegal 
requisitions  for  binding  were  borrowed  for  nearly  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  office,  and  the  Government  departments  as  well,  became  demoralized 
by  this  execution  of  private  work,  and  by  the  suspicious  and  extravagant  influences 
that  so  evidently  surrounded  the  management. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  of  Public  Printer  Rounds  had  been  so  evident- 
ly an  improvement  upon  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  growth  of  the  public  print- 
ing had  been  so  rapid,  that,  upon  the  accession  of  a  Democratic  administration 
March  4th,  1885,  a  change  in  the  admininistration  of  the  Government  Printino- 
Office  was  regarded  as  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  many  of  the  best  Democrats  at 
the  capital  united  in  recommending  to  President  Cleveland  the  relention  of  Mr. 
Rounds.  It  was  not  until  September,  1886,  that  a  change  was  made,  and  Thos.  E. 
Benedict  (then  occupying  the  position  of  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York),  was  appointed  as  the  first  Democratic  Public  Printer  since  the  creation  of 
the  office. 
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WHEN   AND   HOW   REFORM   METHODS  WERE   INAUGURATED. 

The  new  Public  Printer,  upon  assuming  his  office,  at  once  made  a  thorough  and 
critical  examination  of  its  conilition  in  every  branch  and  division.  A  force  of  3,430 
employes  was  found  upon  the  rolls  of  the  office.  This  was  found  to  be  at  least  40O 
in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  and  working  facilities  of  the  office.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  appropriations  available  for  the  public  printing  were  entirely  inadequate  to 
pay  this  excessive  force,  and  a  discharge  of  some  500  superfluous  and  in  msot  cases- 
inexperienced  and  incompetent  employes,  followed  at  an  early  date.  This  dis- 
charge was  based  absolutely  on  the  reports  of  the  foremen  of  divisions,  and  tTte 
immediate  retult  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  finished  work  turned  out  of  tht  office  by 
the  relief  in  working  space  and  facilities  afforded  the  mare  experienced  meeh/mics  who- 
were  retained. 

This  discharge  was  followed  by  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  scheme 
for  reforming  the  sanitary,  mechanical  and  economical  facilities  of  the  office.  The 
entire  building  (which  was  found  to  be  in  a  decidedly  filthy  and  unsanitary  con- 
dition) was  at  once  cleaned,  whitewashed  and  painted  from  top-floor  to  basement. 
New  doors  were  cut  for  the  better  ingress  and  egress  of  the  tons  of  paper,  material, 
and  printed  matter  daily  used  and  issued  by  the  office.  Hydraulic  elevators  were 
put  in  for  the  more  rapid  movement  of  work  and  material  to  and  from  the  upper 
floors.  Wooden  staircases  were  replaced  by  iron  ones,  for  the  better  protection  of 
employes,  in  case  of  fire.  Every  division  of  the  office  was  overhauled,  its  machinery 
rearranged  with  an  eye  to  the  most  efficient  service,  and  new  and  more  modern 
facilities  provided.  An  entirely  new  and  modern  electrotype  plant  was  put  in,  and 
the  obsolete  method  of  letterpress  work,  then  in  vogue,  at  once  done  away  with. 
New  type  and  facilities  were  added  in  the  composing  divisions,  new  floor  space  and 
machinery  to  the  bindery,  and  the  folding  room  was  relieved  of  a  dangerous  accu- 
mulation of  printed  and  pressed  work. 

The  methods  of  every  division  of  the  office  were  thoroughly  reorganized  in 
accordance  with  the  systems  prevailing  in  the  largest  and  best  modern  private  print- 
ing  offices.  Economy  of  material,  workmanship  and  methods  was  studied  in  every 
direction,  while  the  comfort  and  profit  of  all  employes  was  sought  in  more  roomy 
and  convenient  surroundings,  and  in  the  opportunity  to  secure  better  wages  as  the 
result  of  less  competition  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  the  display  of  skill  and 
industry. 

The  working  force  of  the  office  was  gradually  improved  by  the  discharge  of  ineffi- 
cient employes,  as  the  result  of  a  system  of  competitive  examination  as  to  merit, 
and  the  engagement  of  new  employes  subject  to  the  same  tests  as  to  their  efficiency 
as  mechanics.  All  efficient  and  industrious  mechanics  of  the  old  administration 
were  retained,  except  in  cases  where  the  reorganization  at  the  office  discontinued 
their  positions,  as  was  in  some  cases  necessary, 

HOW   THE   IMPROVED   SYSTEM  HAS  WORKED. 

Some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Benedict's  reforms  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  may  be  briefly  stated  : 

.The  completion  of  a  large  amount  of  delayed  work  of  from  two  to  eight  years' 
standing.  There  were  333,765  volumes  of  such  work,  printed  and  gathered  and 
collected,  or  pressed  in  signatures,  awaiting  the  bindery  in  September,  1886.  There 
remained  in  June,  1888,  only  139,841  volumes  awaiting  binding. 
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The  execution  of  a  largely  increased  amount  of  work.  This  has  been  rendered 
necessary  in  bringing  up  delayed  work  and  meeting  the  increased  demands  of 
departments..  The  following  comparison  of  figures  for  stated  periods  of  1885-86, 
and  1887-88,  representing  equal  portions  of  the  years,  including  the  first  sessions  of 
the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  CoDgreae,  show  a  few  items  : 

COMrABATTVJ   TABLES  OP   WORK  POK   TWO   YEARS. 


Letter  and  note  sheets,  reams 

Envelopes . .  .  

Tokens  printed 

Forms  printed 

Printing  and  writing  paper  used,  lbs. 

Ledger  papers  used,  lbs 

Binder's  board  used,  lbs 

Book  cloth  used,  pieces 

Sheep  skins,  dozen 


1885-86. 


1887-88. 


7593^ 

1,126% 

1,950,97.5 

4,938,0.50 

47.5,180 

513,185 

56,7.52 

59,858 

6,094,785 

6,226,360 

4.50,880 

545,021 

647,306 

817,873 

3,490 

4,534 

2,349 

3,009 

All  printing  inks  have  been  purchased  under  this  administration  at  an  average 
cost  of  24.85  cents  per  pound,  as  against  an  average  cost  of  66.14  cents  per  pound  in 
1886,  and  the  ink  under  this  administration  has  been  much  better  in  quality  at  a 
saving  of  from  $13,000  to  $15,000  per  year. 

Boiler  composition  of  a  much  better  quality  has  been  purchased  under  the  present 
administration  at  an  average  cost  of  26  cents  per  pound,  as  against  45  cents  in  1886, 
and  a  saving  of  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  has  been  made  in  oil  and  material  generally 
purchased  for  the  press-room. 

The  books  of  the  office  show  that  a  saving  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  has  been 
made  under  this  administration  in  all  type  and  machinery  purchased,  and  that  a 
saving  of  from  10  to  350  per  cent,  has  been  efiected  in  all  material  purchased  in  the 
open  market,  and  better  type,  machinery  and  material  have  been  furnished. 


EOONOMT  WITH  WHICH  THE  WORK   HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  Printing  OflBce  in  1887,  the  first  year  of 
aDemocraticadministration,  were  $388,303.57  less  than  in  1883,  and  $163,483.73 
less  than  1886,  the  last  year  of  Republican  administration,  and  the  amount  of  work 
executed  in  1887  was  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

In  general,  the  present  management  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  reform  ideas  of  President  Cleveland's  administration. 
Business  methods  rule,  and  partisanship  is  subservient  to  honest  methods  and  the 
highest  possible  efficiency.  The  books  of  the  office  will  now  bear  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny,  and  in  many  respects  the  office  is  a  model  for  the  study  of  enter- 
prising printers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


I. 

HONEST  AND  EFFICIENT  WORK. 

THE    APPLICATION  OF  BUSINESS  METHODS  TO  THE   ERECTION  OF    POBTOFFICES   AKD 
COURT   HOUSES   UNDER  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT. 

Among  the  many  scandalous  methods  in  vogue  in  the  public  service  during 
former  years  few  were  more  serious  or  more  costly  than  those  connected  with  the 
contracts  for  public  buildings.  Many  incompetent  men  who  permitted  vicious 
business  methods  to  rule  had  occupied  the  ofiBce  of  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury.  The  government  had  thereby  been  subjected  to  great  loss,  and  the  cities 
which  it  would  be  supposed  the  public  buildings  would  adorn  from  an  architect  point 
of  view,  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  stractures  of  the  most  outlandish  and  for- 
bidding appearance.  Even  these  were  not  honestly  built — many  of  them  being  con- 
structed upon  a  simple  basis  of  collusion,  which  if  the  conspiracy  laws  had  been 
rigidly  enforced,  would  have  sent  a  good  many  architects,  superintendents,  con- 
tractors and  Republican  politicians  to  serve  terms  in  the  Albany  penitentiary. 

The  investigations  of  a  Democratic  House  had  exposed  these  methods  pretty 
thoroughly  before  the  advent  of  the  present  administration  into  Executive  control, 
and  the  most  serious  abuses  had  been  corrected.  Still  incompetent  and  common- 
place architects  had  been  given  charge  of  this  most  important  work,  and  as  a  result 
serious  loss  in  money  and  much  in  the  character  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  country 
resulted. 

THE   PROMOTION   OF   ECONOMY  AND  EPFICIBNCY. 

Under  the  new  management  of  the  architect's  office  the  purpose  h«B  been  to  so 
direct  the  operations  as  will  result  in  the  most  economical  prosecution  of  all  work 
under  its  control,  consistent  with  substantial  and  satisfactory  workmanship,  and  to 
attain  this  end  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  technical  work  performed  in  this  office 
should  be  curtailed ;  that  a  greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  invitation  for  pro- 
posals and  thus  secure  keener  competition,  and,  that  wherever  practicable,  the  number 
of  contracts  to  be  awarded  should  be  reduced  to  as  few  as  possible.  In  July,  1887, 
in  the  case  of  some  buildings  twenty  to  twenty-five  contracts  existed,  thus  dupli- 
cating drawings,  specifications,  legal  and  clerical  service,  which  could  have  been 
avoided  had  a  number  of  the  branches  of  work  been  concentrated  under  fewer 
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contracts.  At  different  buildings  througliout  the  country,  twenty-two  draftsmen 
•were  engaged,  being  paid  on  an  average  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  day.  This 
expense  was  discontinued,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
Government  interests,  and  thereafter  the  work  in  question  was  performed  in  this 
office,  without  necessitating  any  increase  in  force.  This  is  roundly  placed  at  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  day,  and  notwithstanding  this  change  the  number  of 
draftsmen  now  employed  is  less,  by  seven,  than  the  number  employed  in 
July,  1887. 

A  saving  also  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  per  day  was  effected, 
at  the  close  of  the  building  season  of  1887,  by  the  retrenchment  instituted  in  the 
contingent  expense  at  buildings  being  erected  at  various  points. 

That  the  labor  and  consequent  cost  for  the  preparation  of  dravrings  and 
specifications  under  previous  methods  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  under  the 
present  system,  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  for  four  buildings  under 
the  first  method  three  hundred  and  eighty  drawings  and  fifty-one  specifications 
were  prepared,  while  under  the  present  method  for  four  buildings  of  nearly  cor- 
responding cost  only  eighty-six  drawings  and  four  specifications  are  required.  This 
comparison  has  excluded  those  cases  where  the  drawings  were  prepared  largely  in 
excess  of  the  average  here  taken,  as  for  instance,  for  the  Baltimore  building,  where 
four  hundred  and  four  drawings  were  prepared,  and  for  the  Pittsburg  building  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

BHABPEB   COMPETITION  AND  QUICKER  WOKE. 

To  secure  keener  competition  in  submitting  proposals,  a  wider  publicity  was 
given  to  invitations  for  tenders,  and  instead  of  publishing  adveitisements  in  a  local 
paper  and  in  one  or  two  building  periodicals,  as  formerly,  the  office  has  now  the 
use,  free  of  cost,  of  the  advertising  columns  of  eighteen  building  papers  published 
in  all  points  of  the  country,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  paid  advertisements  in 
seven  other  building  publications,  in  the  daily  papers  of  some  of  the  large  cities, 
and  in  the  local  papers  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  In  furtherance  of  this 
end,  also,  the  Architect's  office  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  forty-three  building 
exchanges  located  in  all  the  principal  cities,  and  as  a  result  where  three  or  four 
proposals  were  formerly  received  the  number  has  increased  in  one  case  as  high  as 
forty-four. 

One  very  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  public  buildings  has  been  the  long 
time  expended  In  prosecuting  the  work,  and  this,  in  many  cases,  has  arisen  from 
the  variety  of  contracts  entered  into,  each  contractor  being  in  great  measure  at 
the  mercy,  of  other  contractors ;  but  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  zero  by  making 
one  contractor  responsible  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  all  work  and  holding  him 
liable  for  any  expense  incident  to  the  proper  superintendence  of  the  work,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  stipulated  in  the  contract  as  the  date  for  completion. 

BUILDIKGS  NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

During  the  past  year  work  has  been  commenced  on  seventeen  buildings ;  ten 
buildings  have  been  completed,  and  there  are  now  twelve  buildings  in  so  far 
advanced  a  condition  as  to  warrant  th»  statement  that  they  will  be  completed  before 
the  date  of  the  next  annual  report  in  September. 
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The  work  of  the  architects  for  the  past  three  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement : 

1887.     Number  of  buildings  commenced 7 

"  "  "  completed 4 

1886.  "  "  commenced 13 

"  "  "  completed 6 

1885.  "  "  commecced 10 

"  "  "         completed 3 

As  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  work  in  the  Architect's  ofBce,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  plans  are  now  being  prepared,  as  a  basis  for  the  invitations  for 
proposals  for  work,  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  whicb 
authorized  the  expenditure. 


II. 
VETO  OP  PUBLIC  BUILDING  BILLS. 

THE    CASE   MANIFESTED    BT  THE   PRESIDENT   WHEN    DEALING   WITH   NEW   COURT 
HOUSES  AND   P0ST0FPICE8  IN  SMALL  PLACES. 

For  a  long  time  the  method  of  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings  has  led  to  many  and  serious  abuses.  Representatives  from  different 
sections,  States  or  districts  would  practically  club  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
up  expensive  public  buildings  in  towns  and  villages  where  the  requirements  of  the 
public  business  were  not  such  as  to  demand  or  justify  such  an  expenditure  from  any 
conceivable  point  of  view.  The  appropriation  of  sums  ranging  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  have  in  some  cases  been  made,  and  in  many  more  asked,  for  buOdings 
where  the  annual  rental  of  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  did  not 
exceed  $700  or  $900. 

THE   LOG-ROLLINO   OF  PUBLIC   BUILDING   BILLS. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  a  system  of  log-rolling,  not  peculiar  to  the  political 
institutions  of  this  country,  members  from  every  district  where  the  people  of 
some  ambitious  county-seat  town  had  sighed  vainly  for  a  postofflce  building  would 
join  together  in  passing  the  first  public  building  bill,  perhaps  one  of  merit,  which 
could  secure  a  favorable  report  from  a  committee.  Then  the  promoter  of  this 
bill  would  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  which  could  only  be  discharged  by  voting  for 
every  other  bill  in  the  districts  of  the  men  who  had  helped  him.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  for  erecting  public  buildings  has  very  well  illustrated  the  old  ditty  of 
Davy  Crocket,  in  which  he  represents  his  neighbor  as  saying  to  him : 

"Tickle  me,  Davy,  tickle  me  true. 
And  in  my  turn  I'll  tickle  you  too." 
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HOW  IT  WAS  RECOGNIZED    BY  THE   PRESIDENT. 

President  Cleveland  early  recognized  the  bad  results  of  such  a  policy,  and  with 
his  usual  courage  he  vetoed  a  number  of  the  bills  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
forty-ninth  Congress.  He  laid  down  the  general  principles  as  a  guide  in  his  work 
that  expensive  buildings  ought  not  to  be  erected  in  small  towns  where  the  Qovern- 
ment  had  no  business  except  a  postofBce ;  that  appropriations  ought  not  to  be  made 
for  this  purpose  where  the  interest  on  the  money  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  annual 
rental  already  paid  for  good  accommodations,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  good  policy 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  the  work  of  putting  up  a  building  to  be  a 
decoration  to  a  given  town  unless  the  demands  of  the  public  business  were  such  as  to 
justify  it. 

He  also  found  that  in  many  cases  bills  would  be  passed  fixing  a  limit,  to  which 
It  was  never  intended  to  adhere,  and  that  as  the  result  the  year  after  the  first  bill 
has  passed  a-new  one  would  be  enacted  into  law  which  increased  the  limit  of  cost 
and  thus  led  the  Government  to  make  an  investment  of  a  sum  of  money  larger  out 
of  all  proportion  than  the  demands  of  the  public  business  could  reasonably  justify. 

Applying  this  general  principle  to  the  actual  conditions  as  shown  in  the  towns 
affected  by  the  bills  sent  him  by  Congress,  he  had,  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1887-8,  vetoed  fourteen  bills  making  appropriations  for  public  buildings  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West. 

MONEY  NOT  TO   BE   SPENT   FOB   UNNECESSABY   OENAilENT. 

In  one  of  the  first  of  these  veto  messages  he  said  : 

So  far  as  I  am  Informed  the  patrons  of  the  postofBce  are  fairly  well  accommodated  in 
a  building  which  is  rented  hy  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
annum;  and  though  the  postmaster  naturally  certifies  that  he  and  his  fourteen  employes 
require  much  more  spacious  surroundings,  I  have  no  doubt  he  and  they  can  be  induced  to 
continue  to  serve  the  Government  in  its  present  quarters. 

The  public  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  numbering  eighty,  involving  con- 
stant supervision,  are  all  the  building  projects  which  the  Government  ought  to  have  on 
hand  at  one  time,  unless  a  very  palpable  necessity  exists  for  an  increase  in  the  number. 
The  multiplication  of  these  structures  involves  not  only  the  appropriations  made  for  their 
completion,  but  great  expense  in  their  care  and  preservation  thereafter. 

While  a  fine  Government  building  is  a  desirable  ornament  to  any  town  or  city,  and 
while  the  securing  of  an  appropriation  therefor  is  often  considered  as  an  illustration  of  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  interest  of  a  constituency,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose  should  depend  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  building  for 
public  uses. 

PAYING   TOO  DEAR   FOR  THE   WHISTLE. 

In  another  he  laid  down  the  rule  in  the  case  of  an  appropriation  made  for  a 
place  in  Ohio  of  no  considerable  importance  : 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Government  has  any  public  department  or  business  which  it 
should  quarter  at  Dayton  except  its  post-offioe  and  internal-revenue  ofBce.  The  former  is 
represented  as  employing  ten  clerks,  sixteen  regular  and  two  substitute  letter  carriers,  and 
two  special-delivery  employes,  who,  I  suppose,  are  boys,  only  occasionally  in  actual  service. 
I  do  not  understand  that  the  present  post-offlce  quarters  are  either  insufflcient  or  incon- 
venient. By  a  statement  prepared  by  the  present  postmaster  it  appears  that  they  are  rented 
by  the  Government  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  1883,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  twenty-nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  includes  the  cost  of  heating 
4he  same. 
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With  only  these  two  offloes  to  provide  for,  I  am  not  aatisfled  that  the  expenditure  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  their  accommodation,  as  proposed  hy  this  bill,. 
is  in  accordance  with  sound  husiness  principles,  or  consistent  with  that  economy  in  publl© 
affairs  which  has  been  promised  to  the  people. 

LOOKING   TEN   YEARS  INTO  THE  FUTUKB. 

Couceming  another  in  MassachuseUs  he  sayB  with  a  grim  humor  character^ 
istic  of  the  man  : 

Congressional  action  in  its  favor  appears  to  be  based,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  upon  repre- 
sentations concerning  the  population  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the 
building  and  the  increase  in  auoh  population,  the  number  of  railroad  trains  arriving  and 
departing  dally,  and  various  other  itt  ma  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the 
city  selected  for  Federal  decoration.  These  statements  are  supplemented  by  a  report  f romi 
the  postmaster,  setting  forth  that  his  postal  receipts  are  increasing,  giving  the  number  of 
square  feet  now  occupied  by  his  ofBce,  the  amount  of  rent  paid,  and  the  number^of  his 
employes. 

This  bill,  unlike  others  of  Its  class  which  seek  to  provide  a  place  for  a  number  of  Federal 
offices,  simply  authorizes  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  post- 
office  alone.  The  report  of  the  postmaster  differs  also  In  this  case  from  those  which  are 
usually  furnished,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ther  in  distinctly  stated  that  the  space  now  furnished 
for  his  office  is  sufficient  for  its  pn  st  nt  operations.  He  adds,  however,  that  from  present 
Indications  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  business  of  the  office  during  the  next  ten 
years. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  amount  limited  in  this  bill,  or  any  other  sum,  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  building  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

AN  ATTACK  UPON  THE  GOOD  FAITH  OF  THE  60VEBNMENT. 

In  another  he  reveals  acme  of  the  methods  resorted  to  in  the  localities  to  be 
affected,  by  saying : 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Federal  business  at  this  point  requires  other  accommodation, 
except  for  the  postoffloe  located  there. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  postmaster  reports,  In  reply  to  inquiries,  that  his  present 
quarters  are  inadequate,  and,  eis  usual.  It  appears  that  the  postal  business  is  Increasing. 
The  rent  paid  for  the  rooms  or  building  In  which  the  postoffice  is  kept  is  eleven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum. 

I  have  been  informed  since  this  bill  has  been  in  my  hands  that  last  spring  a  building 
was  erected  at  Lafayette  with  special  reference  to  its  use  for  the  postoffice,  and  that  a  part 
of  it  was  leased  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Upon  the 
faith  of  such  lease  the  premises  thus  rented  were  fitted  up  and  furnished  by  the  owner  of 
the  building  in  a  manner  especially  adapted  to  postal  uses,  and  an  account  of  such  fltting- 
up  and  furnishing  is  before  me,  showing  the  expense  of  the  same  to  have  been  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

In  view  of  such  new  and  recent  arrangements  made  by  the  Government  for  the  trans- 
action bf  its  postal  business  at  this  place,  it  seems  that  the  proposed  expenditure  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  that  purpose  is  hardly  necessary  or  Justifiable. 

ANOTHEK  CASE   OF  TOO   GBEAT   COST. 

He  elaborates  the  same  idea  more  fully  in  another  case : 

The  usual  statement  is  made  in  support  of  this  bill  setting  forth  the  growth  of  the- 
city  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  building  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  business 
which  is  there  transacted.  And  the  postmaster  in  stereotyped  phrase  represents  the  desira- 
bility of  increased  accommodation  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  under  his  charge. 

But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no  present  necessity  for  the  expenditure 
of  onehundrtd  thousand  dollars  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  public  business  at 
this  place. 
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The  annual  rent  now  paid  for  the  postofBoe  Is  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  The  interest, 
at  three  per  cent.,  upon  the  amount  now  asked  for  this  new  building  is  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  soon  as  it  is  undertaken,  the  pay  of  a  superintendent  of  iis  construction  will 
begin,  and  after  its  completion  the  compensation  of  janitors  and  other  expenses  of  its 
maintenance  will  follow. 

The  plan  now  pursued  for  the  erection  of  public  buildinesis  In  my  opinion  very  obieo- 
tlonable.  They  are  often  built  where  they  are  not  needed,  of  dimensions  and  at  a  cost 
entirely  disproportionate  to  any  public  use  to  which  they  can  be  applied,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  frequently  serve  more  to  demonstrate  the  activity  and  pertinency  of  those 
who  represent  localities  desiring  this  kind  of  decoration  at  public  expense,  than  to  meet 
any  necessity  of  the  Government. 

EXTRAVAGANT  DEMANDS  FOB   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

In  another  he  lets  in  some  light  on  the  great  demands  made  upon  the  country 
by  the  bills  pending  in  Congress,  saying : 

The  fact  was  communicated  to  me,  early  in  the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
aggregate  sum  of  the  appropriations  contained  in  bills  for  the  erection  and  extension  of 
public  buildings,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  was  about  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  course  this  fact  would  have  no  particular  relevancy  if  all  the  buildings  asked  for 
were  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  as  long  as  we  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  them.  But  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the  buildings  proposed  are  unnecessary  and 
their  erection  would  be  wasteful  and  extravagant,  beside  furnishing  precedents  for  further 
and  more  extended  reckless  expenditures  of  a  like  character,  it  seems  to  me  that  applica- 
tions for  new  and  expensive  public  buildings  should  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

He  enforces  this  same  idea  again  in  another  message : 

Not  a  little  legislation  has  lately  been  perfected  and  very  likely  more  will  be  necessary 
to  Increase  miscalculated  appropriations  for,  and  correct  blunders  in,  the  construction  of 
many  of  the  public  buildings  now  in  process  of  erection. 

While  this  does  not  furnish  a  good  reason  for  disapproving  the  erection  of  other  build- 
ings where  actually  necessary,  it  induces  close  scrutiny,  and  gives  rise  to  the  earnest  wish 
that  new  projects  for  public  buildings  shall  for  the  present  be  limited  to  such  as  are  required 
by  the  moat  pressing  necessities  of  the  Government's  business. 

THE   DISTBIBUTIVB   IDEA  CONSIDBKED. 

The  locality  idea,  the  argument  that  one  section  must  have  a  postofflce  build- 
ing because  it  has  not  had  its  share,  is  thus  presented  in  another  message: 

It  is  further  stated  in  a  communication  from  the  promoter  of  this  bill  that  "there  is  not 
a  Federal  public  building  in  the  State  of  Ohio  east  of  the  line  drawn  on  the  accompanying 
map  from  Cleveland  through  Columbus  to  Cincinnati;  and  when  wealth  and  population  and 
the  needs  of  the  public  service  are  considered,  the  distribution  of  public  buildings  in  the 
State  is  an  unfair  one." 

Here  is  disclosed  a  theory  of  expenditure  for  public  buildings  which  I  can  hardly  think 
should  be  adopted.  If  an  application  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  distance  between  its  proposed  location  and  another  public  building,  or  upon  the 
allegation  that  a  certain  division  of  a  State  is  without  a  Government  building,  or  that  the 
distribution  of  these  buildings  in  a  particular  State  is  unfair,  we  shall  rapidly  be  led  to  an 
entire  disregard  of  the  considerations  of  necessity  and  public  need  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  alone  Justify  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  care  and  protection  which  the  Government  owes  to  the  people  do  not  embrace 
the  grant  of  public  buildings  to  decorate  thriving  and  prosperous  cities  and  villages,  nor 
should  such  buildings  be  erected  upon  any  principle  of  fair  distributions  among  localities. 

The  Government  Is  not  an  almoner  of  gifts  among  the  people,  but  an  instrumentality 
by  which  the  people's  affairs  should  be  conducted  upon  business  principles,  regulated  by 
the  public  needs. 
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QUESTIONING  THE  LATBST    DIRECTOKY  STATISTICS. 

He  does  not  always  accept  the  hopeful  estimates  of  the  promoters  of  such 
schemes  as  to  the  population  of  a  given  town,  but  subjects  them  to  an  analysis 
■which  is  somewhat  damaging,  as  the  following  will  show: 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  whom  this  bill  was 
referred,  states  thai  by  the  census  of  1880  the  population  of  Sioux  City  was  nearly  eight 
thousand,  and  that  by  other  enumerations  since  made  its  population  would  seem  to  exceed 
twenty-three  thousand.  It  is  further  stated  in  the  report  that  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  population  the  city  contains  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  brick  and  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  frame  buildings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  this  bill  the  necessities  of  the 
Government  should  control  the  question,  and  that  it  should  be  decided  as  a  business  propo- 
sition depending  upon  the  needs  of  a  Government  building  at  the  point  proposed  in  order 
to  do  the  Government  work. 

This  greatly  reduces  the  value  of  statistics  showing  population,  extent  of  business, 
prospective  growth,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  though  exceedingly  interesting,  do 
not  always  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
public  building. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 
MR.  THURMAN'S  PUBLIC  RECORD. 


VIEWS   OP  THE   DEMOCEATIC    CANDIDATE   FOE    VICE-PHESIDBNT   GIT 
QUESTIONS   OF   IMPOETANCE. 

A  Progressive    Demoerat — Grounded   in    the  Faith — The 

Services  of  a  Ripe  Jurist  and   Fearless 

Public  Servant. 


I. 

Allen  Gr.  Thurman,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President,  is  no  political 
tyro,  no  untried  publicist,  no  statesman  of  a  day  sprung  into  notoriety  by  the 
accident  of  a  passing  occasion.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  third  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  during  twelve  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate  he  was  by  common  consent  accorded  a  chief  place  among  the 
few  men  of  acknowledged  first  rank  in  that  body,  by  reason  of  his  learning  as  a 
lawyer,  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman,  his  power  as  a  delater  and  his 
purity  as  a  man. 

He  was  first  chosen  to  Congress  in  1844,  and  took  his  seat  when  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Benton  and  other  Senatorial  giants  were  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers. 
The  tatiff  of  1846,  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Oregon  question  were  some  of  the 
subjects  of  disputation  during  his  single  Congressional  term.  He  served  on  the 
Judiciary  Conmiittee  in  the  House,  of  which  body  Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana, 
was  Speaker. 

He  supported  the  administration  and  its  conduct  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
made  a  speech  on  the  Oregon  issue,  and  stood  firm  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Andrew  Johnson  and  Howell  Cobb  against  the  abandonment  by  most  of  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  of  the  bold  position  they  had  before  taken  for  "Fifty -four  Forty 
or  Fight." 

In  the  division  of  the  Northern  Democrats  over  the  "Wilmot  Proviso"  he  voted 
with  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Preston  King,  Simon  Cameron,  and  John  Wentworth,  of 
his  party,  in  favor  of  that  momentous  amendment  to  the  proposed  executive 
grant, 
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In  the  Douglas- Buchanan  party  differences  he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  advocated  non-interference  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  He  was  against  the  Lecompton  Constitution  for  Kansas, 
and  supported  Douglas  for  President  in  1800,  though  never  accepting  his  doctrine 
of  "squatter  sovereignty."  He  strenuously  antagonized  the  doctrine  of  secession 
and  loyally  supported  the  Union  cause.  He  believed  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  though  he  never  justified  the  resort  to  unconstitutional  means  nor  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  imperiling  t\\e  Union  to  save  it.  He  had  but  two  logical 
alternatives  as  to  thu  relation  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  general  Q-overnment :  If 
they  were  out  of  the  Union  the  North  was  at  war  with  them  and  every  loyal  man 
must  stand  by  the  flag ;  if  they  were  in  the  Union,  they  were  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion that  rniist  be  suppressed. 

VTEWS  ON   THE  TARIFF. 

From  a  speech  which  he  made  in  one  of  the  Ohio  campaigns  about  the  time  oJ 
his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  an  extract  on  the  tariff  issue  will  show  how 
clear'y  he  foreshadowed  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  which  he  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  standard  bearers  in  1888. 

On  September  Tth,  1868,  he  said  : 

"I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  What  is  the 
tariff?  It  is  a  duty  or  tax  levied  by  the  Government  upon  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States.  When  no  higher  than  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  it 
has  always  been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  people.  They  have  generally  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  other  mode  of  taxation,  and  they  have  not  objected  to  so  arranging 
a  revenue  tariff  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  or  benefit  to  our  own  manufactu- 
rers. Bat  when  a  tariff,  like  that  now  in  force,  is  framed,  not  for  revenue  purposes, 
but  to  give  one  class  of  capitalists  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  or  at  least  to  enhance 
the  price  of  everything  they  make  and  thus  burden  the  consumers,  it  becomes  seri 
ously  oppressive.  It  is  a  tax  that  benefits  no  one  but  the  favoied  capitalist.  It  does 
not  benefit  the  Government,  for  a  greater  revenue  would  be  produced  by  a  lower 
tax.  When  a  tariffis  exorbitant,  importations  fall  off,  the  revenue  fails,  and  the 
Government  loses. 

But  the  favored  monopolist,  having  the  market  substantially  to  himself,  adds 
to  the  price  of  his  commodities,  and  the  consumers  suffer.  Whether  they  buy 
imported  or  domestic  goods,  in  the  price  they  pay  for  them  they  pay  the  tax  levied 
by  the  Government.  If  the  i,^oods  be  imported,  tlie  importer  pays  the  tax  ;iud  adds 
it,  with  a  per  cent,  of  interest  or  profit,  to  the  price  when  he  sells  to  the  retail  mer- 
chant, and  the  latter  adds  to  that  his  per  cent,  of  interest  or  profit  when  he  sells  to 
the  consumer,  who  is  the  man  that  in  the  end  pays  the  tax,  and  the  profits  or  interest 
thereon.  If  the  goods  be  not  imported,  yet  the  domestic  manufacturer  raises  the 
price  of  his  goods  to  that  of  the  importations,  and  so  the  consumer  pays  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  while  the  Government  gets  not  one  cent  of  it.  Now,  that  is  precisely 
what  is  going  on  every  day.  There  is  not  an  article  you  wear,  the  price  of  which  is 
not  enhanced  by  the  enormous  ta;  iff  duties  levied  by  our  Government." 

II. 

ON   STATE  RIGHTS  AND   FEDERAL  POWERS. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  January  23, 1873,  Mr.  Thurman  gave  very  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  modern  Democratic  idea  of  the  Constitutional  relation  of  State  Rights 
to  Federal  powers,  when  he  said : 

Mr.  President,  I  once  more  say  that,  although  I  have  never  gone  to  any  such 
length  as  some  State-rights  men  have  gone  in  deducing  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
secession,  and  have  never  believed  and  do  not  believe  in  that  doctrine,  yet  I  am,  and 
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hope  I  shall  die,  a  State  rights  man.  I  am  so  because  I  believe  that  the  existence 
of  the  States  and  the  existence  of  local  self-government  are  essential  to  freedom  and 
to  prosperity  in  this  country. 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  State  rights,  iow  comes  it  that  the  t  wo  distinguished 
Senators  from  Vermont  are  here,  coming  from  a  State  with  not  one-tenth,  not  one- 
twelfth,  very  little  more  than  one-thirteenth,  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ?  How  comes  it  that  with  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  only,  there  are 
two  Senators  on  this  floor  from  Vermont,  while  New  York,  with  more  than  four 
millions,  has  but  two  ?  How  comes  that,  sir,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  State 
rights  ?  What  right  have  they  to  make  local  law  for  Ohio  ?  Why  should  New 
York,  with  her  four  millions  of  people  and  only  two  Senators  on  this  floor,  have  her 
local  law  made  here  by  the  votes  of  twelve  Senators  from  New  England,  when  all 
New  England  has  not  a  population  equal  to  hers  ?  How  is  it  that  twelve  votes  shall 
be  received  here  from  New  England  to  make  local  law  for  Missouri  ?  In  that  local 
law  New  England  has  no  interest  whatsoever,  while  that  great  State,  soon  to  have 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  all  of  New  Bngland,  and  now  with  a  population  half 
as  great,  has  but  two  Senators  on  this  floor?  What  is  it  that  gives  this  unequal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  but  the  doctrine  of  State  rights ;  nay,  sir,  to  go  further, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  original  sovereignty  of 'the  States  ? 

I  am  not  complaining  of  this.  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  this  inequality  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  you  stand  by  the  constitution  as  its  framers 
intended  it  to  be.  So  long  as  you  do  not  trample  State  governments  out  of  exist- 
ence, so  long  as  you  let  local  legislation  be  the  subject  of  local  State  law  alone,  so 
long  as  you  do  not  interfere  and  usurp  the  powers  that  properly  belong  to  the  States, 
I  greet  with  arms  wide  open  the  Senators  from  the  smallest  State  of  this  Union; 
nay,  I  will  take  the  Senators  from  Nevada  into  my  embrace,  although  their  whole 
State  does  not  contain  as  many  people  as  the  little  city  in  which  I  live;  I  will  take 
them  and  welcome  them  here  so  long  as  you  leave  to  the  State  governments  that 
power  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  they  should  have,  and  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions  at  all.  But  if 
you  will  strike  down  that  power,  if  you  will  abolish  local  legislation,  if  you  will 
annihilate  the  States,  if  you  will  make  them  mere  departments  of  a  centralized  Gov- 
ernment, if  you  will  make  them  the  mere  counties  of  a  great  State,  then  I  say  to  Sen- 
ators the  time  will  come  when  that  inequality  in  the  Senate  will  not  be  submitted  to 
longer.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  time.  I  want  to  see  no  such  question  raised.  I 
want  to  see  the  Constitution  administered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed.  I 
want  the  General  Government  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  us  against  all  foreign 
aggression.  I  want  it  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  ot 
peace  in  this  country  so  far  as  that  function  is  devolved  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 
I  want  to  believe  that  with  all  its  blessings,  it  will  endure  for  all  time  to  come,  if 
anything  of  earthly  institution  can  so  long  endure.  But  I  do  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  precisely  the  institution  of  State  governments,  it  is  precisely  the  allotment  of  local 
legislation  to  a  local  power,  which  enables  this  Republic  to  spread  itself  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  the  arctic  zone  down  to  the  torrid.  Strike  that  out  of  it,  strike 
its  local  self-government  out  of  the  system,  and  it  will  go  the  way  that  all  consoli- 
dated, centralized  governments  have  gone  in  all  time  past ;  first  a  despotism  unen- 
durable, and  next  a  rending  into  fragments  more  numerous  far  than  the  States  of  this 
union  now  are. 

III. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  CENTRALIZATION. 

In  a  previous  campaign  speech  he  had  thus  forcibly  set  forth  the  dangers  of 
the  centralizing  tendencies  which  were  at  this  period  controlling  the  legislation  of 
the  country : 

I  am  opposed  to  the  centralization  of  all  powers  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  reasons  that  can  be  but  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated  in  the  proper  limits  of  a 
speech < 
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First.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  existence  of 
fthe  Republic.  The  Republic  could  not,  in  my  judgment,  long  endure  under  such  a 
system.  It  would  break  down  under  its  own  weight.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  a  government  of  despotic  powers  is  alone  able  to  goT- 
•ern  a  great  extent  of  territory.  The  very  reverse  of  the  proposition  is  nearer  the 
truth.  Vast  monarchies  have  existed,  covering  great  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
seeming  for  a  time  to  be  indestructible,  yet  how  few  of  them  remain  ?  And  where 
they  yet  exist,  how  miserable,  comparatively,  is  the  condition  of  the  people!  I  am 
not  speaking  of  compact  countries  of  limited  extent,  in  which  centralized  power  is 
possible  and  may  long  endure.  Nor  am  I  speaking  of  people  who  have  no  aspira- 
tion (or  freedom  or  for  a  better  state  of  mental,  material  and  social  well-being. 
What  I  speak  of  is  a  territory  similar  to  our  own,  and  a  people  loving  freedom  and 
seeking  prosperity.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  such  a  territory  with  such  a  people, 
that  I  affirm  it  to  be  an  impossibility  that  a  great  centralized  government  can  long 
a-ule  over  it.  Either  the  government  wi^l  undergo  a  change,  or  the  territory  will  be 
rent  into  pieces  and  separate  and  independent  governments  be  set  up  on  the  frag- 
ments. 

This,  then,  is  my  first  objection  to  such  a  centralized  government  as  I  havesup- 
iposed.  Its  inevitable  result  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  disintegration  of  the 
Republic  at  no  very  distant  day. 

Secondly.  But  were  it  possible  for  such  a  government  to  rule  this  country,  what 
would  be  its  effects  ?  We  have  a  territory  of  vast  extent,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
•ocean,  with  a  great  diversity  of  climate,  soils,  productions,  arts,  industries,  occupa- 
tions, capital,  and  wages.  The  diversity  of  peoples  is  not  less  remarkable.  And 
'then  the  people  of  each  State  have  grown  up  under  their  own  State  laws,  to  which 
their  affections  are  bound  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  because  they  are  the  enactments 
of  their  own  free  will.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  difference  in  social  observ- 
ances and  customs,  and  conceive,  if  you  can,  ol  a  country  in  which  local  self-gov- 
•ernment  is  more  indispensable  to  the  interest  or  happiness  of  the  people,  or  in  which 
«t  would  be  more  impossible,  without  a  crushing  tyranny,  to  subject  the  whole  com- 
munity to  an  uniform,  iron  rule. 

IV. 

THE   ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  in  December,  isrS,  when  3lr.  Blaine  introduced  a 
■Tesolution  inquiring  into  interferences  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Mr.  Thurman,  with  most  unsparing  severity,  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
inquiry  was  not  to  vindicate  the  right  of  suffrage  throughout  the  Union,  but  to 
revive  sectionalism,  to  arouse  hatred  in  one  portion  of  the  country  against  the 
-defenseless  people  of  another.  On  the  broad  subject  of  the  elective  franchise,  Mr. 
Tharman  taid : 

I  am  not  here  to-day  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  any  man,  however 
humble  he  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  his  skin,  whatever  may  be  the 
poverty  of  his  situation.  I  am  here  for  no  such  purpose  as  that.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  respecting  the  rights  of  every  man  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  Senator  from  Maine  or  any  other  Senator  on  this  floor;  but  I  do 
know  that  property,  intelligence,  education  will  assert  their  influence  everywhere  on 
■the  face  of  this  globe. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  word  more  on  this  subject.  Who  was  it 
that  drew  the  color  line  between  the  whites  and  tlie  negroes  in  the  South?  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  millions  of  money,  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
were  expended  by  your  agents,  the  Freedman's  Bureau  agents,  in  getting  every  col- 
ored man  in  the  South  into  loyal  leagues  aud  swearing  him  never  to  vote  for  a  Dem- 
ocrat. That  is  where  the  color  line  began  to  be  drawn.  That  institution  which  took 
charge  of  the  negro  at  the  ballot-box,  took  charge  of  him  in  the  cotton  flel^,  took 
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cliarge  of  him  everywhere,  supervised  every  contract  that  he  made,  allowed  nc 
contract  to  be  made  unless  it  had  the  approval  of  the  agents  of  the  Freedman's- 
Bureau,  and  spent  the  money  and  property  called  "captured  and  abandoned  prop- 
erty," that  was  surrendered  to  it,  and  many  millions  of  money  directly  appropriated 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — it  was  that  Bureau  and  its  agents  who 
first  drew  the  color  line. 

And  yet,  when  the  white  people  ol  the  South,  when  the  men  owning  the  prop- 
erty and  having  the  intelligence  and  the  education  at  the  South,  saw  their  very 
social  system  menaced  with  destruction,  saw  their  very  households  threatened  with 
ruin  under  an  inundation  of  barbarifm  directed  by  the  most  unscrupulous  of  men, 
and  when  they  naturally  came  together,  when  they  naturally  united,  as  people 
menaced  with  danger  ever  will  unite,  then  a  cry  is  raised  against  "the  solid  South !" 
Ah,  Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do.  This  system  of  legislation  toward  the  South  that 
began  more  than  ten  years  ago  is  reaping  its  fruit ;  and  it  is  not  by  additional  penal 
laws  that  you  can  better  the  condition  of  this  country.  What  does  tha  Senator 
want  more  penal  laws  for  ?  Let  him  look  Into  the  statute-book  on  this  very  sub- 
ject ;  let  him  read  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  citizens- 
to  vote,  and  I  defy  him  to  find  in  the  statute-books  of  any  civilized  country  on  this 
globe  a  body  of  laws  so  minute,  so  searching,  and  bristling  all  over  with  fines  and 
forfeitures  as  do  these  laws. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  a  vast  machinery  of  superin- 
tendents of  election.  Federal  supervisors,  marshals,  deputy  marshals,  paid  election- 
eers out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  tae  guise  of  being  men  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  sufi'rage  and  peace  at  elections.  You  have  a  whole  army  of 
them  provided  for  by  your  statutes.  What  more  does  the  Senator  want?  I  think  I 
see,  Mr.  President,  what  is  wanted.  I  think  this  is  a  note  which  is  sounded  to  the 
people  of  the  North  that  they  must  retrace  their  steps;  and  this  very  party  which 
required  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  made  in  the  interest,  it  was  said,, 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  is  now  preparing  to  face  about,  retrace  its 
steps,  and  undo  what  it  did  only  a  few  years  ago.  Either  directly  or  by  indirection 
that  is  to  be  done.  Indeed,  I  thought,  while  the  (Senator  from  Maine  was  making 
his  speech,  how  much  reason  this  country,  and  especially  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country,  had  to  congratulate  itself  that  the  next  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
have  a  majority  of  gentlemen  thinking  like  the  Senator  from  Elaine,  for  if  he  is 
right  in  what  he  said,  if  his  threats  are  not  mere  idle  wind— and  I  certainly  do  not- 
attribute  any  such  thing  to  him — if  they  are  deep-seated  and  permanent  thoughts  of 
those  with  whom  he  acts,  then  I  should  be  prepared  to  see  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  which  there  was  a  Republican  majority  exclude  Southern  members  by  the 
score;  then  I  should  be  prepared  to  see  them  decide  themselves  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  prohibited  down  there  to  the  negro,  and  then  to  see  them  in  their 
supreme  authority,  as  they  would  construe  it,  vole  out  the  chosen  Repesentatives  of 
the  South,  not  by  ones,  not  by  twos,  but  by  the  score.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
this  country,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  free  institutions,  that  there  is  not  in  th& 
present  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  not  b»  in  the  ne.xt,  a  majority  thinking 
as  the  Senator  from  JMaine  thinks,  and  willing  to  act  as  1  fear  he  is  willing  to  act. 

One  word  on  the  amendment  I  have  offered.  My  own  belief  is  that  there  is  a 
far  greater  danger  that  menaces  our  institutions  and  menaces  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  this  country  than  that  to  which  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  alluded.  Sir,  the  most 
disheartening  thing  to  an  American  who  loves  free  institutions  is  to  see  that  year  by 
year  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  elections  is  making  iis  way  until  the  time  may 
come,  and  that  within  the  observation  of  even  the  oldest  man  here,  when  elections 
in  the  United  States  will  be  as  debauched  as  ever  they  were  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
old  borough  parliamentary  elections  in  the  mother  land. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  great  danger.  The  question  is  whether  this  country 
shall  be  governed  with  a  view  to  the  rights  of  every  man,  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
the  rich  man,  or  whether  the  longest  purse  shall  carry  the  elections  and  this  be  a 
mere  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democratic  republic.  That  is  the  danger;  and  that 
danger,  let  me  tell  my  friend,  exists  far  more  in  the  North  than  it  does  in  the  South. 
Sir,  if  he  wants  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections,  if  he  wants  to  have  this  Go>ern- 
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TDOent  perpetuated  as  a  system  that  can  be  honestly  administered  from  the  primary 
election  to  the  signature  nf  a  bill  hy  the  President  of  the  United  Stntes,  let  him  set 
bis  face  and  exercise  his  great  ability  in  stopping  the  floodgates  of  corruption  that 
threaten  to  deluge  the  ■whole  land  and  bring  lepublican  institutions  into  utter  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

V. 

ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

Before  the  importation  of  Chinese  servile  laborers  in  great  hordes  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  had  bccbme  a  subject  of  general  attention  and  discussion  throughout 
the  country,  '>It.  Thurman  had  expressed  his  views  and  taken  a  decided  position. 
As  early  as  September  10,  1870,  in  a  campaign  speech  at  Cincinnati,  more  than  five 
years  before  the  Legislature  of  California  memorialized  Congress  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Thurman ,  addressing  his  constituents,  said : 

I  do  not  think  that  a  large  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  is  desirable.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  seriously  disturbing  element  In  race,  civilization,  habits,  education,  and 
religion  the  Chinese  are  widely  different  from  our  people — so  different  as  to  form  a 
very  striking  contrast.  The  European  immigrants  are  of  the  same  race,  religion, 
and  civilization  as  ourselves,  and  while  they  add  immensely  to  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  Republic,  they  do  not  seriously  disturb  the  substantial  homogeneily  of  our 
white  population.  Their  migration,  therefore,  benefits  tbe  country  and  deserves 
encouragement.  Not  so  witji  the  Chinese.  They  will  never  become  one  people 
with  us.  Were  they  to  dwell  here  for  centuries  they  would  probably  be  as  distinct 
from  the  white  race  as  are  gypsies  in  Spain  from  the  pure-blooded  Spaniard. 

We  are  destinec:  to  have  a  ^reat  commerce  with  Asia,  and  the  natural  result 
will  be  the  voluntary  migration  (rom  that  continent  of  a  limited  number  of  business 
men.  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  It  will  not  interfere  with  our  mechanics  or  laborers, 
will  not  disturb  our  social  or  poll  deal  system,  while  it  will  tend,  by  an  increase  of 
•our  commercial  connections,  to  add  to  our  commerce  and  wealth.  But  that  is  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  the  Coolie  immigration  that  is  now  going  on,  and  which, 
if  not  stopped,  must  alarmingly  increase.  This  immigration  is  in  no  proper  sense 
of  the  word  voluntary.  It  is  a  kind  of  Chinese  slave  trade.  lustead  of  an  indepen- 
dent, self-reliant  body  of  freemen,  it  introduces  a  horde  of  quasi  slaves,  working  at 
half  wages  by  the  command  of  a  taskmaster. 

And  this  leads  me  to  notice  a  statement  I  have  seen,  that  this  country  needs 
cheap  labor;  in  other  words,  men  who  will  work  for  low  wages;  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  laborers  here,  and,  therefore,  Chinese  laborers  should  be  imported  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

I  do  not  concur  in  this  view.  My  opinion  is  that  we,  or  rather  our  posterity, 
are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a  ridundancy  of  population  than  from  a  dearth 
ot  it.  In  thirty  years  from  now  we  will  have  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
without  counting  a  Chinese  immigrant;  in  sixty  years  two  hundred  millions.  In 
one  hundred  years  probably  four  hundred  millions.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  a 
scarcity  of  laborers. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  low  wages  are  a  blessing  to  any  country.  In  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  thinker,  Buckle,  low  wages  and  despotism  are  inseparable.  It  wiU 
be  found,  I  think,  that  the  freer  the  institutions  of  a  country  are,  the  greater  will  be 
the  tendency  to  fair  wages  for  labor.  Low  Wiiges  are  mainly  owing  to  an  uneqal 
and  unfair  distribution  of  the  annual  production  of  wealth.  This  annual  produc- 
tion, which  is  nearly  all  the  result  of  labor,  is  being  constantly  divided  into  four 
.parts,  rents  to  the  landlord,  interest  to  the  money  lender,  profits  to  the  business 
man,  and  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now,  if  the  wages  be  low  it  must  be  because  the 
annual  product  is  small  and  all  classes  suffer,  or  because  that  product  is  unfairly 
distrilraled.  In  general,  the  latter  is  the  cause,  and  when  wages  are  very  low  the 
'aborer  gets  but  a  bart  subsistence,  while  the  other  classes,  or  sorne  of  them,  accu- 
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inulate  enormous  weaUh.    And  thus  society  becomes  divided  into  the  very  riclir 
and  the  very  poor.     That  this  is  an  unfortunate  condition  for  a  country  is  too- 
obvious  to  need  remark,  and  that  its  tendensy  is  hostile  to  free  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  the  material  comfort  of  the  people,  is  undoubtedly  true.    I  have  therefore  no- 
sympathy  with  the  cry  for  cheap  labor  and  low  wages.    They  may  give  rise,  it  is>- 
true,  to  great  public  works  and  magnificent  structures,  but  the  benefit  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  a  suffering  people.    The  Pyramids  are  striking  monuments  of  the 
pride  and  ostentation  of  kings,  but  they  are  more  striking  evidences  of  a  degraded 
condition  of  the  laboring  class.     That  country  is  likely  to  be  most  free  and  happy 
where  the  annual  production  of  wealth  being  justly  distributed,  labor  obtains  a 
fair  reward. 

Six  years  later,  when  Senator  Sargent  presented  the  grievances  of  the  people  of 
his  State  and  section  against  the  evils  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  after  the  report- 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  bill  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese,  which  passed  the  House  by  155  to  72,  found  Mr.  Thurman  one  of  its  fore- 
most champions  in  the  Senate.  Hayes  vetoed  the  bill.  Future  restrictive  legisla- 
tion had  Thurman's  support,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  always. 
been  enthusiastically  favored  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States. 


VI. 

OPPOSITION  TO   THE  SQUANDERING  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  Thurman's  natural  Democratic  instincts  led- him  early  to  see  the  dangers- 
which  threatened  the  country  and  the  people  in  the  vast  accumulations  of  wealth, 
and  power  by  great  corporations.  Before  he  entered  the  Senate  the  subsidies  ancT 
land  grants  given  to  the  monopolies  who  received  their  charters  from  the  Federal- 
Government — and  proposed  to  cross  State  lines  and  traverse  the  Territorial- 
dominions  in  their  construction — had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  political  demoraliza- 
tion and  personal  corruption.  The  greedy  "Give!  give!"  of  those  whose  hands 
and  pockets  had  been  already  well  filled  was  ringing  through  the  halls  of  Congress  p. 
corporate  power,  having  obtained  valuable  franchises  upon  conditions  never 
fulfilled,  defied  the  Government  to  enforce  the  obligations  whichit  held. 

As  early  as  1870,  in  a  speech  in  Cincinnati,  Senator  Thurman  had  shown  his 
disposition  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  encroachment  of  these  powers. , 
Faithful  guardian  as  he  was  of  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  of  the  interests 
of  the  people,  the  nice  sense  of  justice  which  endowed  him  for  the  legal  profession 
withheld  him  from  any  destructive  crusade  upon  the  vested  privileges  of  the  objects 
of  his  denunciation.    He  said : 

Look  at  the  astounding  subsidies  to  railroad  companies — mere  private  corpora- 
tions. To  say  nothing  of  the  fifty-eight  million  acres  granted  to  States  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement,  most  of  which  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  railroad 
companies,  there  had  been  granted  by  Congress  before  its  last  session  directly  to 
four  railroad  companies,  the  Union  Pacific  and  branches,  Central  Pacific,  Northern- 
Pacific,  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  124,000,000  acres— more  land  than  is  contained  in 
the  Middle  States,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River — 
that  is  to  say,  the  seven  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  West 
"Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Besides  this,  a  subsidy  of  over  $60,000,000  in 
bonds  was  granted  to  the  two  first-named  roads — every  dollar  of  which,  though  in. 
name  a  loan,  will,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  have  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Not  only  this,  the  wealth,  power,  and  dominion  thus  conferred  upon  these - 
great  and  favored'  corporations   will  make  them    the   overshadowing  and  ruling 
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power  in  at  least  a  dozen  States.  In  reality,  they  and  not  tlie  State  Legislatures, 
will  choose  Senators  in  Congress ;  they,  and  not  the  unbiased  voice  of  the  people, 
will  elect  Representatives ;  they,  and  not  free  States,  will  speak  in  the  choice  of 
.Presidents. 

Think  of  a  road  stretching  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  embracing 
within  its  branches  more  than  two  thousand  miles  of  line,  tlie  property  of  a  single 
corporation,  and  that  corporation  owning  every  alternate  section  of  land,  or  its  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  belt  of  eighty  miles  wide  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  line — 40  sec- 
tions, or  35,600  acres  to  the  mile— 53,000,000  acres  in  all,  or  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale  at  such  prices  as  the  corporation  may  see  fit  to  exact — with  towns  and  cities 
owned  by  the  corporation  or  a  favored  ring  of  its  stockholders,  scattered  along  the 
road,  and  the  great  stockholders,  those  owning  nearly  all  its  stock  and  ruling  its 
affairs,  residing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  what  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  be,  and  what  chance  for  political 
promotion  any  man  within  the  limits  of  its  influence  would  have,  should  he  dare 
seek  to  restrict  its  monopoly,  restrain  its  exactions,  or  otherwise  oppose  its  will. 

Much  is  being  now  said  about  the  relative  rights  of  capital  and  labor;  much 
complaint  is  uttered  at  what  is  said  to  be  the  exactions  of  capital  and  the  depression 
of  labor.  The  workingmen  are  everywhere  forming  anions,  holding  congresses,  and 
issuing  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  to  advocate  their  claims,  and  protest 
against  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  which  they  assert  is  resulting  from  exist- 
ing laws,  and  especially  from  their  tendency  to  aggregate  capital.  But  what  aggre- 
gation of  capital  and  privilege  was  ever  seen  equal  to  that  created  by  Congress,  by 
the  charters  it  has  granted  and  the  donations  it  has  made  to  the  four  raUroad  com- 
panies I  have  named  ?  What  other  corporations  have  ever  become  the  owners  in 
fee  of  a  territory  equal  to  seven  States  of  this  Union,  greater  than  the  area  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  addition  to  this  wealth,  been  clothed  with  a  corporate  existence,  and 
immense  corporate  privileges  of  perpetual  duration  ?  I  am  certainly  not  so  absurd 
as  to  be  an  enemy  of  railroads.  No  man  acknowledges  more  fully  than  I  do  the 
immense  advantage  they  are  to  a  country ;  no  man  honors  more  than  I  do  the  men 
who  wisely  project,  and  honestly  build  and  manage  them.  But  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  roads  built  under  State  authority,  with  capital  furnished  by  the 
stockholders,  supervised  by  the  State,  controlled  and  managed  by  her  citizens,  and 
limited  in  extent,  and  roads  chartered  by  C!ongress,  built  with  donations  of  the 
public  domain,  spanning  more  than  half  the  Continent,  and  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  few  rich  men  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East. 

Before  I  leave  this  topic,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  an  alarming  step  taken 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  these  land  grants.  Before  then 
Congress  had  never  granted  any  but  the  alternate  sections,  designed  by  odd  num- 
bers, and  in  defense  of  these  grants  it  was  ssid  that  the  construction  of  the  railroads 
would  double  the  value  of  the  even-numbered  sections  retained  by  the  Government, 
and  hence  there  would  be  no  loss  of  money,  and  accordingly  the  price  of 
the  retained  sections  was  raised  from  $1  25  to  $3.50  per  acre.  This  defense 
never  had  any  weight  with  me,  for  it  treated  the  Government  as  a  speculator  in 
lands,  seeking  to  extort  the  highest  price  from  the  settler;  whereas  I  thought,  and 
yet  think,  that  it  is  not  as  a  speculator,  but  as  a  beneficent  parent  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  regard  and  administer  these  lands.  But  that  was  the  defense,  and 
with  those  who  look  at  nothing  but  dollars  and  cents  it  suflBced.  But  at  the  last 
session  the  Senate  threw  even  this  defense  away.  For,  in  face  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  after  full  discussion,  it  deliberately  passed  a  bill  granting  to 
the  Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  the  even-numbered  sections,  the  odd 
numbered  having  been  already  given  to  other  railroad  companies.  And  so,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hundred  miles,  lying  partly  in  Kansas,  partly  in  Nebraska  and 
partlyin  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  every  fo:t  .-)f  land  belonging  to  the  Government 
was  granted,  so  far  as  the  Senate  could  do  it,  to  railroad  corporations.  And  this  leads 
me  to  observe  that  you  must  not  suppose  that  because  all  the  land -grabbing  bills 
that  passed  the  Senate  did  not  go  through  the  House,  therefore  they  are  dead.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  Coaeressional  elections,  and  fearful  of  the  people,  the 
House  laid  some  of  them  aside ;  but  they  are  still  upon  its  calendar,  to  be  acted 
upon  next  winter ;  and  should  the  Radical  party  triumph  in  the  fall  elections,  yon 
may  rest  assured  that  every  one  of  them  will  pass. 
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II. 

HIS  POSITION  JUSTIFIED. 

HOW  THE  SUPREME  COURT  HAS  AFFIRMED  HIS  VIEWS  IX  DECISIONS  ON  IMPORTANT 

QUESTIONS  OP  LAW  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Pott,  Independent,  Jane  7, 1888. 

The  nomination  of  Allen  G-.  Tliurman  for  Vice-President  illustrates  anew  the 
weakness  of  our  electoral  system,  so  far  as  it  affects  that  office.  Theoretically,  the 
man  who  is  elected  to  the  second  place  ought  to  be  qualified  in  every  respect  for 
the  first,  since  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  one  chance  in  six  of  his  being 
called  upon  to  fill  the  higher  position.  Mr.  Thurman  would  not  for  a  moment  be  con- 
sidered, under  any  circumstances,  a  candidate  for  President,  because  everybody 
would  say  that  a  man  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  is  too  old  for  the  Presidency.  Yet  a 
convention  nominates  a  man  who  is  in  his  seventy- fifth  year  to  an  office  whose 
holder  is  liable  at  any  time  during  his  term  to  become  President.  It  nominates  him 
in  accordance  with  the  traditional  custom  of  selecting- the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  ground  of  his  "availability"  as  a  help  to  the  Presidential  nominee 
during  the  canvass. 

That  Mr.  Thurman  is  a  strong  nominee  for  campaign  purposes  will  be  gener- 
ally admitted.  His  name  will  warm  the  hearts  of  a  good  many  old  Democrats  who 
have  never  had  much  symyathy  with  the  new  generation  which  Mr.  Cleveland  rep- 
resents. His  very  age  in  itself  is  a  help  to  his  candidacy  in  one  aspect,  since  it 
appeals  to  the  pride  which  all  well-regulated  party  men  feel  in  an  "old  Roman."  More- 
over, it  will  be  extremely  embarrassing  for  the  Republicans  to  make  an  issue  of  Mr. 
Thurman's  age.  If  they  say  that  a  man  who  was  born  in  November,  1813,  is  too 
old  to  be  Vice-President,  it  follows  necessarily  that  a'man  who  was  born  in  March, 
1813,  is  too  old  to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  Bradley  should  at 
once  resign  his  seat  on  the  bench  and  allow  Mr.  Cleveland  to  appoint  a  Democratic 
successor.  Practically,  the  age  issue  will  not  count  for  much.  The  voter  who 
thinks  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  better  man  for  President  than  the  Republican  candi- 
date, will  not  be  deterred  from  voting  for  him  because  he  thinks  that  a  younger  man 
ought  to  have  been  nominated  for  Vice  President. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  age,  Mr.  Thurman  is  the  best  man  whom  the  Democ- 
racy could  present  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  His  public  career  has  been  a  long  and 
honorable  one,  the  only  spot  upon  which  was  made  by  his  yielding,  with  so  many 
other  good  men  of  both  parties,  to  the  soft-money  craze  which  swept  over  the  "West 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  in  lt:44,  was 
judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  from  1851  to  I'^'A,  and  its  Chief  Justice  lor  the 
next  two  years,  and-IJnited  States  Senator  fiom  1869  to  1881 .  The  historian  whose 
judgments  every  good  Republican  unhesitatingly  accepts  has  bestowed  upon  him 
the  highest  praise.  In  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  Mr.  Blaine  says  of  Mr. 
Thurman  that  "his  rank  in  the  Senate  was  established  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat 
and  was  never  lowered  during  the  period  of  his  service.  His  retirement  from  the 
Senate  was  a  seriousloss  to  his  party— a  loss,  indeed,  to  the  body.  He  left  behind 
him  tlie  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  during  his  twelve  years  of 
honorable  service." 

If  Air.  Thurman  is  sent  back  to  the  capital,  he  will  rtturn  with  the  unique  sat- 
isfaction of  finding  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  for  which  he  made 
a  gallant  but  hopeless  fight  against  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  established 
for  all  time  by  the  decisions  of  a  Republican  Supreme  Court  overthrowing  the  acts 
which  he  vainly  protested  wore  unconstitutional.  Since  his  retirement  in  18si  the 
hightst  judicial  tribunal  has  rendered  a  series  of  decisions  which  fully  sjstain  Mr. 
Thurman's  position  on  the  great  issue  of  State  rights,  and  which  indeed  sometimes 
read  almost  like  extracts  from  his  own  speeches.  When  he  entered  the  Senate  in 
18G9,  there  were  but  nine  other  Democrats  in  tlie  body,  the  House  was  Republican 
more  tlian  two  to  one,  and  thu  school  represented  by  Oliver  P.  Morton  in  the  Senate 
and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  in  the  House  were  c.irrying  through  laws  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution  had  worked  a  revolution  in 
the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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The  history  of  the  Civil- Ilights  Act  shows  how  Mr.  Thurmau  was  beaten  by 
numbers  in  Congress,  but  saw  his  position  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  act  was  Ijiised  upon  the  theory  that  Congress  possessed  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  States  and  punish  persons  who  denied  blacks  equal  rights  with 
whiles  in  hotels,  conveyances,  etc.  The  claim  was  made  that  Congress  had  been 
given  this  right  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Mr.  Thurman  earnestly  contested 
this  claim.  He  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  only  gave  Congress  the  right  to 
interfere  when  a  "  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  whereas  it  was  not  pretended 
that  any  State  had  made  or  enforced  any  such  law.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
closely  the  reasoning  upon  this  poiot  of  the  Republican  Supreme  Court  in  the  deci- 
sion of  1883,  declaring  the  act  unconstitutional,  agreed  with  that  of  Mr.  Thurman  in 
his  arguments  of  1874  : 

MB.  THCBMAN.  I  THE    SUPREME  COUKT. 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  '  An  inspection  ot  the  law  shows  that  It 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu-  |  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any  sup- 
mties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  says  I  posed  or  apprehended  violation  of  the  Jj'our- 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Does  this  bill  [  teenth  Amendment  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
deal  with  any  such  law  of  a  State?  No,  sir,  ,  It  is  not  predicated  on  any  such  view.  It 
It  does  not  profess  to  do  so.  It  is  not  aimed  proceeds  ex  dlrecto  to  declare  that  certain 
at  any  law  of  a  State.  It  is  aimed  against  the  i  acts  committed  by  individuals  shall  be 
acts  of  individuals.  There  Is  not  one  single  deemed  offences,  and  shall  be  prosecuted, 
sentence  in  the  whole  bill  which  is  levelled  j  and  punished  by  proceedings  in  the  courts 
agaiDStany  law  made  or  enforced  by  a  State.  !  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Weareofopin- 
•  •.  •  J^  hy,  sir,  if  it  is  constitutional  rea  '  ion  that  no  countenance  of  authority  for  the 
sonmg  that  supports  this  bill,  then  I  confess  '  passage  of  the  law  in  question  can  be  found 
thatallmy  studies  of  the  Constitution  have  either  in  the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth 
been  wholly  in  vain.  Amendment   of  the  Constitution,  and  no 

other  ground  of  authority  for  its  passage 
b«iDg  suggested,   it    mast    necessarily   be 
■  declared  void. 

It  has  seldom  been  allowed  a  man  to  enjoy  such  a  triumph  as  Mr.  Thurman 
must  feel  in  the  decisions  of  a  Supreme  Court  controlled  by  his  political  opponents, 
asserting  his  views  of  the  Constitution,  and  annulling  act  after  act  which  he  had 
fought  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unconstitutional.  The  fact  shows  most  strik- 
ingly how  complete  is  the  settlement  of  the  State-rights  issue.  No  Republican  dares 
•dissent  from  the  position  laid  down  by  a  Republican  Supreme  Court,  while  every 
Democrat  applauds  the  assertion  by  that  tribunal  of  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Thur- 
man so  ably  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
THE  DEMOCRACY  AND  LABOR. 


EECOED  OF  THE  PAETY  AND  ITS  CANDIDATE. — EFFOETS  TO  LIGHTEK 
THE  TAXES  AND  EELIEVE  THE  BURDENS  OF  THE  POOE. 


Stirring  Words  in  Behalf  of  those  who  Toil — Mr.  Qlene- 

lanWs  Course  as  Governor  of  New  York  in  Relation 

to  Labor  Legislation — His  Sympathy  with 

Measures  LooTcing  to  the  Elevation 

of  Labor  and  the  Enhance- 

ment  of  its  Rewards. 


I. 

AN   HONEST  DAT'S  "WAGES  FOR  AN    HONEST  DAY'S  'WOKK. 

During  the  hundred  years'  existence  of  this  Government,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  Democratic  Party  was  established  to  maintain  our  institutions,  that 
organization  has  ever  been  true  to  its  name.  It  is  emphatically  the  party  of  the 
people ;  and  as  the  great  mfijority  of  the  American  people  is  composed  of  those  who 
labor  with  their  hands,  the  interests  of  Democracy  and  of  labor  have  always  been 
identical.  The  professions  of  the  party,  as  expressed  in  its  platforms,  have  been 
realized  in  the  legislation  effected  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  in  control  of 
the  law- making  power.  In  no  campaign  in  the  1  istory  of  American  politics  was 
this  better  illustrated  than  at  present,  when  the  declaration  of  principles,  the  record 
of  the  candidate  and  the  conduct  of  the  President  upon  every  occasion  when  the 
rights  of  labor  were  at  stake,  combine  to  attest  the  devotion  of  the  Democracy  to 
the  interests  of  the  workingman. 

Grover  Cleveland,  himself  a  man  of  laborious  habit  and  unshirking  industry,  is 
a  genuine  American — the  product  of  our  own  soil  and  institutions.  He  has  never 
been  even  a  visitor  to  foreign  countries.  In  his  veins  flows  the  blood  of  English- 
men, of  Irishmen,  and  of  Germans.  These  are  the  races  which  have  peopled  the 
United  States  and  made  them  great.  He  represents  them  all.  He  has  a  strong 
man's  love  for  the  land  where  he  was  born,  and  in  which  his  parents  are  buried. 
His  kindred  have  lived  here  many  generations;  they  have  been  soldiers,  and  farmers, 
and  mechanics,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  His  ancestry  is  the  best  that  can  be 
found,, an  ancestry  of  frugal,  laborious  and  patriotic  men  and  women, 
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II. 

CLEVELAND'S  LABOR  RECORD  AS  GOVERNOR. 

HOW  HE   PROMOTED   THE    INTERESTS     OF    LABOR    DURING    HIS   SERVICE    TO   THE 
PEOPLE   OP   THE   STATE    OP  NEW  YORK. 

The  highest  labor  body  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  State  Trades  Assem- 
bly. It  is  not  organized  for  political  purposes,  but  has  for  its  sole  object  the- 
advancement  of  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  all  things.  It  has  for  years, 
applied  to  the  great  political  organizations  for  assistance  and  consideration.  It  has 
received  these  only  from  the  Democratic  party.  Organization  in  this  branch  of 
endeavor  has  had  its  effect,  as  it  does  everywhere;  and  so 'it  came  about  that  in 
1883,  as  a  result  of  organization,  and  for  the  first  time,  it  presented  well-defined' 
contentions,  with  which  it  appeared  before  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State — the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican.  The  Republican  party  gave  no  heed  whatever  to- 
its  requests.  The  Democratic  party  listened;  and  believing  in  them,  embraced  them 
in  their  platform  of  that  year.  Upon  this  platform  Grover  Cleveland  was  placed 
by  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  and  upon  it  he  was  elected  to  be  Governor.  Hi& 
faithful  adherence  to  the  pledges  and  promises  of  that  platform  is  known  of  alJ 
men,  and  so  faithful  as  to  be  regarded  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  politics,  when 
candidates  would  regard  the  obligations  of  formulated  party  utterances. 

THE  LABOR    PLA>'K   OF   1882. 

The  plank  relating  to  labor  was  the  twelfth  and  read  as  follows : 
Twelfth.  We  reafann  the  policy  always  maintained  by  the  Democratic  party  that  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  labor  should  be  made  free,  healthful  aod  secure  of  Just  remune-^ 
ration.  That  convict  labor  should  not  come  into  competition  with  the  Industry  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  That  the  labor  of  children  should  be  surrounded  with  such  safeguards  as  their 
health,  their  rights  of  education  and  their  future,  as  useful  members  of  the  community;. 
demand.  That  work  shops,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  under  such  sanitary  control 
as  will  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employed  and  will  protect  all  against  unwhole- 
some labor  and  surroundings.  That  labor  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  capital  to  combine 
for  its  own  protection,  and  that  all  legislation  which  cramps  industry,  or  which  enables  the 
powerful  to  oppress  the  weak,  should  be  repealed;  and,  to  promote  the  interests  of  labor, we 
recommend  the  collection  of  statistics  and  information  respecting  the  improvements,  needs 
and  abuses  of  the  various  branches  of  industry. 

This  plank  Grover  Cleveland  accepted  in  its  entirety,  not  9nly  in  the  letter  but 
in  the  spirit,  a?  the  subsequent  record  will  show,  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
taken  from  his  letter  of  accceptance  of  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  dated  at 
Buffalo,  October  7, 1883: 

"The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population.  They  should  be 
protected  in  their  efforts  to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered  by  aggregated  capital,, 
and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  should  recognize  the  case  of  the  State  for  honest  toil,  and  be 
framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  ^vorkingman," 

Having  thus  found  the  Democratic  party  and  its  candidate  willing  to  accept, 
these  contentions  as  their  own,  the  representative  laboring  men  proceeded  to  put 
them  into  effect  by  drafting  bills  to  present  to  the  Legislature.  Thus  in  an  orderly 
and  eflBcient  way,  in  fact  the  only  way  in  which  to  put  them  into  effect,  these- 
contentions  -ivere  formulated  into  measures.  Four  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  1883,  the  first  year  of  Governor  Cleveland's  term. 
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1.  One  was  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. This  the  labor  people  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
measures  they  had  presented.  So  soon  as  the  bill  reached  him,  the  Governor  showed 
his  intention  of  keeping  his  pledges  by  signing  it. 

3.  Another  was  the  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement 
houses,  which  the  Governor  promptly  signed.  This  law  was  subsequently  declared 
defective  in  title,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  by  the  courts ;  another  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  Legislature  of  188  i,  the  defect  in  the  title  having  been  remedied, 
was  passed  and  the  Governor  signed  it  again. 

3.  Another  was  the  hill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  woolen  hats  In  the  State 
prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  State,  and  this  was  promptly  signed 
by  the  Governor.  For  several  years  inefflectual  efforts  had  been  made  to  pass  this 
bill. 

CONVICT    LABOR   BILL. 

4.  The  fourth  of  the  series  of  the  labor  bills  for  1883  was  the  bill  to  abolish  con- 
vict labor  in  States  prisons.  This  bill  met  with  very  great  opposition  from  the 
Republicans  of  the  Legislature  and  was  laid  aside.  The  question  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  in  November,  1883,  and  decided  by  a  very  large  majority  against  the  ton- 
tinuance  of  convict  prison  labor. 

WHAT   WAS  DONE   IN  1884. 

In  1884  the  labor  people,  encouraged  by  their  successes  in  1883,  again  presented 
themselves  before  the  Legislature  with  further  demands  formulated  into  measures, 
as  follows : 

The  tenement  house  cigar  bill,  to  which  reference  was  made  above.  This  was 
made  necessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  bill  was  unconsti- 
tutional, in  that  its  title  was  defective.  The  defect  having  been  remedied,  the  Gov- 
ernor signed  it. 

CONVICT  LABOR  AGAIN. 

The  bOl  prohibiting  the  employment  of  convicts  in  Stale  prisons  on  contract 
labor.  This  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Comstock"  bill,  and  provided  no  substi- 
tute for  the  labor  the  convicts  were  employed  in.  There  were  several  defects  in  the 
bill  as  it  reached  the  Governor,  which  would  have  made  it  inoperative,  but  the 
Governor  called  in  Mr.  Thayer,  the  President  of  the  State  Trades'  Assembly,  and 
pointing  out  the  defects,  among  which  was  that  penitentiaries  were  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  suggested  a  recall  of  the  bill  to  correct  it,  which  was  done, 
and  then  it  was  signed.  Had  not  the  Governor  been  the  friend  of  labor,  he  could 
have  defeated  its  object  by  signing  it  as  it  came  to  him.  Subsequently,  a  bill  known 
as  the  Howe  Commission  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  five  commissioners,  to  investigate  and  report  by  May  1st,  some  suitable  system 
for  the  employment  of  convicts.  After  an  investigation  of  only  a  few  days,  they 
reported  that  they  could  not  make  a  report  within  the  specified  time.  A  bill  was 
then  passed  extending  the  time  until  January  1,  1885.  This  the  Governor  vetoed, 
and  in  forcible  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  at 
that  session  some  substitute.  The  Republican  Legislature  dallied  with  the  question 
and  let  it  die. 

GUILD   CONTRACT   LABOR  BILL. 

One  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  interest  of  labor  this  year,  was  that  making  it 
unlawful  for  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  house  of  refuge,  reformatory  or  other 
■correctional  institution,  to  contract,  hire  or  let  the  service  or  labor  of  any  child  com- 
mitted to  or  an  inmate  of  such  institutions.  It  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Gov- 
-ernor. 
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mechanics'  lien  law. 

One  of  the  bills  introduced  was  that  one  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law. 
This  bill,  which  was  a  local  act,  applying  only  to  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  as  an  examination  shows,  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the- 
workingmeu.  Instead  of  giving  the  mechanic  the  first  lien,  as  was  the  object  of  the 
bill,  by  an  oversight  in  the  drafting  of  it,  it  gave  to  all  parties  having  claim,whether 
mechanics  or  not,  the  first  lien,  thus  reducing  the  mechanics  to  a  level  with  all 
claimants.  Moreover,  it.  repealed  in  distinct  terms,  a  number  of  mechanics'  lien 
laws,  already  on  the  statute  books.  To  make  it  a  law  was  to  give  the  mechanics  a 
doubtful  advantage  while  sacrificing  many  other  real  and  substantial  advantages. 

MAKING  LABORING  MEN  PREFERRED  CREDIIORS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  care  Cleveland  manifested  for  laboring  men,  the  prompt 
signing  of  a  bill  which  creates  laboring  men  preferred  creditors  for  wages  in  the 
case  of  the  assignment  of  an  employer.  This  bill,  most  important  to  laboring  men 
attracted  little  attention  even  from  laboring  men,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  but 
the  quick  eye  and  mind  of  the  Governor  appreciated  its  value  and  he  made  it  a  law. 
The  law  is  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  338. 

§  39.  'In  all  assig-nmenta,  made  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  wages  or  salaries  actually 
owing  to  the  employes  of  the  assignor  or  assignors  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
assignment,  shallhe  preferred  before  any  other  debt;  and  should  the  assets  of  the  assignor  or 
assignors  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  all  the  claim9  preferred,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
they  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same  pro  rata  to  the  amount  of  each  such. 
claim. 


IIL 

THE  DEMOCRACY  IN  ls84. 

THE    POLICY     OP    THE    PARTY    ON    THIS    VITAL    QUESTION  AB  EXPRESSED    IN    ITS 
NATIONAL    PLATFORM   AT  CHICAGO. 

The  convention  of  1884,  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland  for  President,  in  the 
platform  from  which  he  accepted  and  upon  which  he  was  elected,  spake  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  The  followipg  extracts  from  the  declarations  of  that  document 
may  be  specially  recalled : 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the  occupations  of  the  people 
should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but 
responsive  to  its  demands,  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  to  all  interests. 

But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries, 
but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  Fronl  the  foundation  of  this  Government 
taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source  of  federal  revenue.  Such 
they  must  continue  to  bo.  Moreover,  many  Industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation 
for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  ohango  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of 
the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execu- 
tion to  thii  plain  dictate  of  Justice. 
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All  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  economical  government.  The 
necessary  reduction  in  taxation  can  and  must  be  efEected  without  depriving  American 
labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing  lower 
rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may 
■exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  In  this  country. 

We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  where  It  is  freest  and  most  enlightened.  It 
should  therefore  be  fostered  and  cherished-  We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the 
free  action  of  labor,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be  incor- 
porated, and  of  all  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  true  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  kept  as  homesteads  for 
-actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands  heretofore  improvidently  granted  to  railroad  cor- 
porations by  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain ; 
and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  to  corporations,  or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

Under  a  quarter  century  of  Bepublican  rule  and  policy,  despite  our  manifest  advan- 
tage over  all  other  nations  in  high-paid  labor,  favorable  climates  and  teeming  soils; 
=despite  freedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States ;  despite  their  population  by  the 
foremost  races  of  men  and  an  annual  immigration  of  the  young,  thrifty  and  adventurous 
of  all  nations ;  despite  our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited  burdens  of  life  and  industry  In 
old-world  monarchies— their  costly  war  navies,  their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing 
standing  armies ;  despite  twenty  years  of  peace— that  Eepublican  rule  and  policy  have 
managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce,  the  control  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Democracy  an  American  policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  and  false  pretense  of  friendship 
for  American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy, 
freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may 
compete  with  unhindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  in  all  the  arts  of  peace 
and  fruits  of  liberty. 


THE   president's  INTERPRETATION   OP   THE   LABOR    PLAXK. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  under  date  of  August  17,  18S4,  Mr.  Cleveland  inter- 
preted the  labor  plank  in  this  language : 

A  true  American  sentiment  recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  fact  that  honor  lies 
in  honest  toll.  Contented  labor  is  an  elementof  national  prosperity.  Ability  to  work  con- 
stitutes the  capital  and  the  wage  of  labor  the  income  of  a  vast  number  of  our  population, 
and  this  interest  should  be  jealously  protected.  Our  workingmen  are  not  asking  unrea- 
sonable indulgence,  but  as  intelligent  and  manly  citizens  they  seek  the  same  consideration 
which  those  demand  who  have  other  interests  at  stake.  They  should  receive  their  full 
share  of  the  care  and  attention  of  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  to  the  end  that 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  employers  and  employed  shall  alike  be  subserved,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  the  common  heritage  of  both,  be  advanced.  As  related  to  this  subject 
while  we  should  not  discourage  the  immigration  of  those  who  come  to  acknowledge  allegi- 
ance to  our  Government  and  add  to  our  citizen  population,  yet  as  a  means  of  protection  to 
our  working  men  a  differentrule  should  prevail  concerning  those  who,  if  they  come  or  are 
brought  to  our  land,  do  not  intend  to  become  Americans,  but  will  Injuriously  compete  with 
those  justly  entitled  to  our  field  of  labor. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  workingman  being  Insep  irably  connected  with 
the  integrity  of  our  institutions,  none  of  our  citizens  are  more  interested  than  they  in 
guarding  against  any  corrupting  influences  which  seek  to  pervert  the  beneficent  puroosea 
of  our  Government,  and  none  should  be  more  watchful  of  the  artful  machinations  of  those 
•who  allure  them  to  self-inflicted  Injury.  a^-muauons  or  tnose 
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IV. 

CLEVELAND'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  PRESIDENT. 

PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS  FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF    LABOR,  COMMUNICATED    TO    CON- 
GRESS FROU   TIME   TO  TIME. 

The  perusal  of  the  President's  messages,  letters  and  other  official  utterances, 
published  at  length  in  different  parts  of  this  volume,  will  show  them  to  be  replete 
with  suggestions  similar  to  those  above  given  in  behalf  of  labor  and  of  securing  to  it 
the  highest  possible  reward.  The  entire  policy  of  the  administration  in  all  the  different 
■departments  and  bureaus  has  been  directed  to  this  end. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  American  Navy  in  American  shipyards,  and  with  Amer- 
ican material,  upon  honest  businesss  methods ;  the  correction  of  corporation  abuses, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  Government's  obligations  against  the  great  Pacific  rail- 
ways; the  reclamation  of  many  million  acres  of  the  public  lands;  the  real  pro- 
tection to  American  labor  by  a  tariff  reform  movement,  looking  to  a  reduction  in 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  a  cheapening  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  our 
manufactures;  the  restoration  ot  our  maritime  greatness  and  the  introduction  Of 
business  methods  in  all  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  have  all  been  in  the 
true  interest  of  American  labor. 

A  BUREAU   FOR  ARBITRATIKG   DIFFERENCES  RECOMMENDED. 

Early  in  1886  the  large  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  attracted  the  President's 
attention.  As  an  expression  of  his  desire  to  promote  harmony  between  employer 
and  workman  he  sent  the  following  message  to  Congress  on  April  22d  of  that  year: 
To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  liepresentatives  : 

The  Constitution  imposes  upon  the  President  the  duty  ot  recommending  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient. 

I  am  80  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  immediately  and  thougrhtfully  meet- 
ing the  problem  which  recent  tventa  and  a  present  condition  have  thrust  upon  us,  involving 
the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  between  our  laboring  men  and  their  employers,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  recommend  to  Congress  legislation  upon  this  serious  and  pressing 
subject. 

Under  our  fcrm  of  government  the  value  of  labor  as  an  element  of  national  prosperity 
should  be  distinctly  recognized,  anri  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man  should  be  regarded  as 
especially  entitled  to  leg-islative  care.  In  a  country  which  offers  to  all  its  citizens  the 
highest  attainment  of  social  and  political  distinction  its  workingmen  cannot  ]  ustly  or  safely 
be  considered  as  irrevocably  consigned  to  the  limits  of  a  class  and  entitled  to  no  atten- 
tion and  allowed  no  protest  against  neglect. 

The  taborlng  man  bearing  in  his  hand  an  indispensable  contribution  to  our  growth  and 
progress,  may  well  iosist.with  manly  courage  and  as  a  right,  upon  the  same  recognition  from 
those  who  make  our  laws,  as  is  accorded  to  any  other  citizen  having  a  valuable  interest  in 
charge;  and  his  reasonable  demands  should  be  met  in  such  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and 
fairness  as  to  Induce  a  contented  and  patriotic  co-operation  in  the  achievement  of  a  grand 
national  destiny. 

While  the  real  Interests  of  labor  are  not  promoted  by  a  resort  to  threats  and  violent 
manifestations,  and  while  those  who,  under  the  pretexts  of  an  advocacyof  the  claims  of 
labor,  wantonly  attack  the  rights  of  capital,  and  for  selfish  purposes  or  the  love  of  disorder 
sow  seeds  of  violence  and  discontent,  should  neither  be  encouraged  nor  conciliated,  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  calmly  and  deliberately  undertaken,  with  no  purpose 
Of  satisfying  unreasonable  demands  or  gaining  partisan  advantage. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  Is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  discontent  of  the  employed  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  grasping  and  heedless 
exactions  of  employen,  and  the  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  capital  as  an  object  of  govern- 
mental attention.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  laboring-  men  are  not  always  careful  to- 
avoid  causeless  and  unjustifiable  disturbance. 

SOME  RELIEF  MAY  BE  HAD  BY  LAW. 

Though  the  importance  of  a  better  accord  between  these  interests  is  apparent,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  eEfort  in  that  direction  by  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
greatly  limited  by  constitutional  restrictions.  There  are  many  grievances  which  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  cannot  redress,  and  many  conditions  which  cannot  by  such  means  be 
reformed. 

Something  may  be  done  under  Federal  authority  to  prevent  the  disturbances  -which 
so  often  arise  from  disputes  between  employers  and  the  employed,  and  which  at  times- 
seriously  threaten  the  business  interests  of  the  country;  and  in  my  opinion  the  proper 
theory  upon  which  to  proceed  is  that  of  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling 
these  difficulties. 

But  I  suggest  that  instead  of  arbitrators  chosen  in  the  heat  of  conflicting  claims,  and 
after  each  dispute  shall  arise,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  same,  there  be  created  a 
Commission  of  Labor,  consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  regular  officers  of  the 
Government,  charged  among  other  duties  with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  when 
possible,  of  all  controversies  between  labor  and  capital. 

A  Commission  thus  organized  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  s-able  body,  and 
its  members,  as  they  gained  experience,  would  constantly  improve  in  their  ability  to  deal 
intelligently  and  usefully  with  ihe  questions  which  might  be  submitted  to  them.  If 
arbitrators  are  chosen  for  temporary  service  as  each  case  of  dispute  arises,  experience  and 
familiarity  -i^ith  much  that  is  involved  in  the  question  will  be  lacking,  extreme  partisan-ship 
and  bias  will  be  the  qualifications  sought  on  either  side,  and  frequent  complaints  of  unfair- 
ness and  partiality  will  be  inevitable. 

The  imposition  upon  a  Federal  court  of  duty  so  foreign  to  the  judicial  function  as  the 
selection  of  an  arbitrator  in  such  oases,  is  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety. 

JUST  AND   SENSIBLE  RECOONITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  establishment  by  Federal  authority  of  such  a  Bureau  would  be  a  just  and  sensible 
recognition  of  the  value  of  labor,  and  of  its  right  be  represented  in  the  departments  of  the 
Government.  So  far  as  its  conciliatory  offices  shall  have  relation  to  disturbances  which 
Interfered  with  transit  and  commerce  between  the  States,  its  existence  would  be  justified, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States."  And  In  the  frequent 
disputes  between  the  laboring  men  and  their  employers,  of  less  extent  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  confined  within  State  limits  and  threaten  domestic  violence,  the 
interposition  of  such  a  Commission  might  be  tendered,  upon  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  executive  of  a  State,  under  the  constitutional  provision  which  requires  the  General 
Government  to  "protect"  each  of  the  States  "against  domestic  violence." 

POWER  TO  INVESTIGATE  STRIKES  AND  LOCK-OUTS. 

If  such  a  Commission  were  fairly  organized,  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  popular  support  and 
sympathy  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  submit  to  so  peaceful  an  instrumentality,  would  con 
strain  both  parties  to  such  disputes  to  invoke  its  interference  and  abide  by  its  decisions. 
There  would  also  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  very  existence  of  such  an  agency  would 
Invite  application  to  it  for  advice  and  counsel,  frequently  resulting  in  the  advoidance  of 
contention  and  misunderstanding. 

If  the  usefulness  of  such  a  Commission  is  doubted  because  it  might  lack  power  to 
enforce  its  decisions,  much  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  conceded  godd  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  railroad  commissions  which  have  been  organized  in  many  of  the 
States,  which,  having  little  more  than  advisory  power,  have  exerted  a  most  salutary 
Influence  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  conflicting  interests. 
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In  July,  1884,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  a  Bureau  of  Labor  was  established  and  placed  In 
■charge  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  is  required  to  "collect  Information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  labor,  its  relations  to  caplial,  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  earnings  of  laborini;  men 
and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social.  Intellectual  and  morai 
prosperity." 

The  Commission  which  I  suggest  could  easily  be  engrafted  upon  the  Bureau  thus 
already  organized,  by  the  addition  of  two  more  Commissioners  and  by  supplementing  the 
duties  now  imposed  upon  it  by  such  other  powers  and  functions  as  would  permit  the 
Commissioners  to  act  as  arbitrators  when  necessary  between  labor  and  capital  under 
such  limitations  and  upon  such  occasions  as  should  be  deemed  proper  and  useful. 

Power  should  also  be  distinctly  conferred  upon  this  Bureau  to  investigate  the  causes 
-of  all  disputes  as  they  occur,  whether  submitted  for  arbitration  or  not,  so  that  informa- 
tion may  always  be  at  hand  to  aid  legislation  on  the  subject  when  necessary  and 
■desirable. 

GKOVBR  CLEVELAND. 
ExEOUTivB  Mansion,  AprU  23, 1886. 


A  PEACEFUL  METHOD  OF   SETTLING   DIFFEKENCES. 

In  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  1886,  he  recurred  to  the 
<luestion  as  follows : 

The  relations  of  labor  to  capital  and  of  laboring  men  to  their  employers  are  of  the 
■utmost  concern  to  every  patriotic  citizen.  When  these  are  strained  and  distorted,  unjusti. 
fiable  claims  are  apt  to  be  insisted  upon  by  both  interests,  and  in  the  controversy  which 
results,  the  welfare  of  all  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  jeopardized.  Any  inter- 
vention of  the  General  Government,  within  the  limits  of  Its  constitutional  authority,  to 
avert  such  a  condition,  should  be  willingly  accorded. 

In  a  special  message  transmitted  to  tho  Congress  at  its  last  session  I  suggested  the 
■enlargement  of  our  present  Labor  Bureau  and  adding  to  its  present  functions  the  power 
of  arbitration  in  cases  where  differences  arise  between  employer  and  employed.  When 
these  differences  reach  such  a  stage  as  to  result  in  the  interruption  of  commerce  between 
the  States,  the  application  of  this  remedy  by  the  General  Government  might  be  regarded 
as  entirely  within  its  constitutional  powers.  And  I  think  we  might  reasonably  hope  that 
'Such  arbitrators,  if  carefully  selected  and  if  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  parties  to  be 
affected,  would  be  voluntarily  called  to  the  settlement  of  controversies  of  less  extent  and 
not  necessarily  within  the  domain  of  Federal  regulation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  suggestion  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  EQUALITY  OP  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

But  after  all  has  been  done  by  the  passage  of  laws  either  Federal  or  State  to  relieve  a 
situation  full  of  solicitude,  much  more  remains  to  be  accomphshed  by  the  reinstatement 
and  cultivation  of  a  true  American  sentiment  which  recognizes  the  equality  of  American 
citizenship.  This,  in  the  light  of  our  traditions  and  in  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Institutions,  would  teach  ihat  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  interests  is  the 
surest  path  to  national  greatness  and  tho  happiness  of  all  our  people,  that  capital 
should,  in  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  our  citizenship  and  in  a  spirit  of  American 
fairness,  generously  accord  to  labor  its  just  compensation  and  consideration,  and  that 
contented  labor  is  capital's  best  protection  and  faithful  ally.  It  v^ould  teach,  too,  that  the 
diverse  situations  of  our  people  are  inseparable  from  our  ciyllizaiion,  that  every  citizen 
should.  In  his  sphere,  be  a  contributor  to  the  general  good,  tha't  capital  does  not  necessarily 
tend  to  the  oppression  of  labor,  and  that  violent  disturbances  and  disorders  alienate  from 
their  promoters  true  American  sympathy  and  kindly  feeling. 

23 
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NO  LABORING  CLASS  FIXED  WITHIN  UNYIELDING  BOUNDS. 

In  another  division  of  the  same  message  he  said : 

Due  regard  should  be  also  accorded  In  any  proposed  readjustment,  to  the  Interests  of 
American  labor  so  far  as  they  are  involved.  We  cong:ratulate  ourselves  that  there  is 
among  us  no  laboring  olase,  fixed  within  unyielding  bounds  and  doomed  under  all  conditions 
to  the  Inexorable  fate  of  daily  toil.  "We  recognize  In  labor  a  chief  factor  in  the  wealth  of 
the  republic,  and  we  treat  those  who  have  it  in  their  keeping  as  citizens  entitled  to  the 
most  careful  regard  and  thoughtful  attention.  This  regard  and  attention  should  be 
awarded  them,  not  only  because  labor  is  the  capital  of  our  worklngmen,  justly  entitled  to 
its  share  of  Government  favor,  but  for  the  further  and  not  less  important  reason,  that  the 
laboring  man  surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  humble  home,  as  a  consumer  is  vitally  inter- 
ested In  all  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  living  and  enables  him  to  bring  within  his  domestic 
circle  additional  comforts  and  advantages. 

This  relation  of  the  workingman  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  manner 
In  which  it  palpably  influences  the  question  of  wages,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  justi- 
fiable prominence  given  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  supply  and  protection  of  well- 
paid  labor.  And  these  considerations  suggest  such  an  arrangement  of  Government 
revenues  as  shall  reduce  the  expense  of  living,  while  it  does  not  curtail  the  opportunity 
for  work  nor  reduce  the  compensation  of  American  labor,  and  injuriously  affect  its  condi- 
tion and  the  dignified  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  our  people. 


V. 
LABOR  IMPORTED  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

THE  REPUBLICANS    ENACTED   LAWS  TO    BEING    IN    CHEAPER    LABOR  WHILE  THE 
SOLDIERS  WERE  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Now  that  the  Republisans  are  seeking  to  pose  as  the  special  friends  of  the  labor- 
ing man  in  the  United  States,  it  is  proper  to  subject  their  pretensions  to  analysis.  If 
they  are  so  friendly  now  it  is  well  to  try  and  discover  whether  they  have  always  been 
so,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  new-found  zeal  which  is  intended  to  be  merely  "a  good 
enough  Morgan  for  this  election.'" 

Among  the  questions  most  important  to  the  American  laborer  is  the  immi- 
gration under  contract  of  men  from  other  countries.  If  this  can  be  done,  every 
employer  who  is  anxious  to  squeeze  his  labor  down  to  the  lowest  notch  of  wages, 
every  manufacturer  who  is  confronted  by  a  strike  on  the  part  of  his  employes  may 
simply  send  his  agents  abroad  and  import,  under  contract,  as  many  men  and  women 
as  he  needs  without  any  regard,  during  the  time  for  which  the  contract  is  made,  to 
the  ruling  rates  of  wages  in  this  country. 

It  was  legislation  by  a  Republican  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which 
allowed  this  to  be  done  from  1864,  when  the  law  was  enacted,  to  188.5,  when  after  a 
long  and  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Senate,  a  Democratic 
House  finally  succeeded  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law. 
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A  CONTBACT  LABOR  LAW  WHICH   FILLED   THE  SOLDIERS'   PLACES. 

In  1864,  while  our  mechanics,  operatives,  miners  and  laborers  were  in  the  field 
fighting  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  there  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  which  inflicted  untold  misery  upon  the  laboring  population 
of  the  United  States.  Senator  Sherman  in  introducmg  the  bill  made  use  of  the 
following  words  in  explaining  it : 

The  speoial  wants  for  labor  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  are  very  ^eat.  The 
war  has  depleted  our  worlishops  and  materially  lessened  our  supply  of  labor  In  every 
department  of  industry  and  mechanism.  In  their  noble  response  to  the  call  of  their 
country  our  worlimen  in  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts  have  left  vacancies  which  must 
be  filled  or  the  material  interests  of  the  country  must  suffer.  The  immense  amount  of 
native  labor  occupied  by  the  war  calls  for  a  large  increase  of  foreign  immigration  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  at  home.  The  demand  for  labor  never  was  greater  than  at  present,  and 
the  fields  of  usefulness  were  never  so  varied  and  promising. 

The  second  section  of  this  law  reads  as  follows; 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  contracts  that  shall  be  made  by  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  in  conformity  to  regulations  that  may  be  established 
by  the  said  commissioner,  whereby  emigrants  shall  pledge  the  wages  of  their  labor  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  emigration,  shall  be  held 
to  be  valid  in  law,  and  may  be  enforced  in  th  e  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories ;  and  such  advances,  if  so  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  the  con- 
tract be  recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  in  the  county  where  the  emigrant  shall  settle, 
shall  operate  as  a  lien  upon  any  land  thereafter  acquired  by  the  emigrant,  whether  under 
the  homestead  law  when  the  title  is  consummated,  or  on  property  otherwise  acquired  until 
liquidated  by  the  emigrant ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any 
contract  contravening  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sta'es,  or  creating  in  any  way  the 
relation  of  slavery  or  servitude.    (U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15, 1863-'65.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  authors  of  this  measure  knew  they  were  going  is  appa- 
rent from  the  last  lines  of  this  section — "but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  contract  contravening  the  Oonstitationof  the  United  States 
or  creating  in  any  way  the  relation  of  slavery  or  servitude." 

This  will  serve  to  show  to  many  persons,  who  have  often  wondered  how  many 
men  got  rich  so  rapidly  during  the  war,  how  it  was  done.  While  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country  were  in  the  field  fighting  their  country's  battles,  the  manufac- 
turers, subsidized  by  the  most  exorbitant  duties  ever  levied  in  this  country,  were 
authorized  to  send  their  agents  to  Europe  and  there  seek  out  men  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  absent  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  for  the  munificent  wages  of  $13  a  month 
and  found. 

IT   REMAINED  A  LAW  UNTIL  REPEALED  BY  DEMOCRATS. 

This  law  remained  in  force  until  1885— more  than  twenty  years — and  nearly 
nineteen  years  after  the  war,  which  was  given  as  the  excuse  for  its  enactment, 
was  over ;  and  every  effort  to  repeal  it  in  the  interest  of  American  labor  was 
thwarted  by  Republicans  in  the  interest  of  the  contractor  and  manufacturer.  From 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law  till  its  repeal  over  6,500,000  immigrants  came 
to  our  shores.  How  many  of  these  came  voluntarily  upon  their  own  resources 
because  of  their  admiration  for  our  institutions,  and  how  many  debased  and  vicious 
characters  were  brought  here  under  this  contract  system  cannnot  even  be  estimated. 
Laborers  were  imported  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  up  to  the  time  of  its  repeal, 
and  the  statutes  now  in  force  prohibiting  the  same  are  being  evaded  in  every  possi- 
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ble  way  by  the  men  who  cry  loudest  "protection  to  American  labor !"  The  Repub- 
lican party,  supreme  in  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  was  cognizant  of 
the  fact,  but  no  step  was  taken  to  protect  American  labor  from  this  competition. 

Not  only  was  the  war  long  past  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance  gone,  but 
all  through  the  panic  of  1873  and  the  prolonged  financial  disturbance  which  fol- 
lowed, this  law  remained  unrepealed.  During  this  time  more  than  half  a  million  of 
men  were  discharged  from  mills  and  factories.  But  the  contract  labor  law  still 
went  on.  Under  its  provisions  the  Carnegies,  the  Ammidons,  the  DePauws  and 
the  Phillipses  could  go  freely  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  buy  all  the  labor 
they  could  find  and  pay  it  such  prices  as  it  would  take. 

The  soldiers  of  the  union  had  long  since  returned,  and  were  as  bravely  pursuing 
the  arts  of  peace  as  they  had  those  of  war.  Still  they  were  cut  oflT  from  employment 
unless  they  would  accept  the  wages  satisfactory  to  what  the  over-protected  interests 
saw  fit  then,  as  well  as  now,  to  call  '  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,"  or  the  Coolie 
contract  and  servile  labor  of  Asia. 

KEFCSAL   EVEN  TO   CONSIDER  THE   QUESTION. 

Individual  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  secure  a  repeal  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  law.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1869,  Senator  Wilson,  of  MaEsachusetts^ 
introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  of  immigrants  under  contract.  This 
bill  yfs.s  called  up  by  him  on  the  33d  of  April,  1870,  and  its  consideration  urged; 
but  Senator  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  objected,  and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  a  majority  tf  whom  were  Republicans,  who  reported  against 
its  passage.  They  were  unwilling  to  consider  a  bill  to  even  regulate  the  subject 
four  years  after  the  war  was  over. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1870,  Senator  Wilson  introduced  another  bill  (S.  563) 
to  make  the  importation  of  immigration  under  contract  unlawful.  He  made  several 
efforts  to  stcuie  consideration  of  the  same  without  reference  to  a  committee,  but 
objections  were  made,  and  on  December  13,  1870,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  No  power  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  bill  through  the  committee ;  the  ears  of  Republicans  were  deaf 
to  all  appeals.  They  saw  American  workmen  out  of  employment,  wages  going 
down,  strikes  and  lock-outs  daily  occurring,  but  none  of  these  aroused  their 
attention. 

Further  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  give  the  needed  relief  to 
jabor,  but  they  were  all  successfully  resisted. 

Even  when  the  matter  had  grown  so  serious  that  organized  labor  had  begun  to 
make  itself  felt,  the  proposition  to  repeal  this  law  was  continually  resisted.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  propitious  as  the  anniversary  of  General  Jackson's  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  Martin  A.  Foran,  a  Democratic  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  introduced  a  stringent  biU  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  labor  under 
contract. 

The  bill  passed  the  Democratic  House  on  June  19  following,  and  was  at  OLce 
sent  to  the  Senate.  Here,  however,  it  was  subjected  to  the  same  old  tactics  of 
delay ;  it  did  not  secure  attention  and  reach  passage  until  February,  1885,  after  the 
people  at  a  general  election  had  passed  judgment  on  the  Republican  party  and 
evicted  it  from  office. 
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VI. 

ENFORCING  THE  LAW. 

PERSISTENT    AND    SUCCESSFUL    EFFORTS    TO    EXCLUDE   LABOR  IMPORTED   UNDER 
CONTRACTS  MADE   ABROAD. 

The  most  vigorous  and  determined  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  President 
and  Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  this  law.  Prosecutions  have  not  only  been 
instituted  whenever  complaint  has  been  made,  but  District  Attorneys  have  been 
instructed  to  give  their  personal  attention  to  any  case  which  might  arise  in  the  dis- 
tricts over  which  they  have  authority. 

Soon  after  the  amended  law  became  in  force  the  Attorney- General  wrote  the 
following  by  way  of  instruction  to  J.  S.  H.  Frinls,  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire  : 

Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  26, 1888. 
J.  B.  H.  Frink,  Esq.,  tJ.  S.  Attorney, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Sih:— In  response  to  my  request  I  received  yours  containing  aiBdavits  and  other  papers 
relating  to  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1835  and  1887  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor  by  contract,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Upper  Coos  Hall- 
road. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1885,  the  penalty  Is  imposed  for 
the  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act.  The  penalty  may  be  sued  for  and  ^•eoovered  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  "who  may  first  bring  the  action."  The  duty  is  imposed 
on  the  United  States  Attorney  to  prosecute  every  ouch  suit  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  If  any  suits  are  brought  by  private  parties  under  the  act  to  recover  the  penalty, 
examine  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  with  care,  and  if  they  warrant  action,  prose, 
cute  them  with  diligence.  If  suits  are  not  brought  by  private  parties  in  such  cases  as  from 
the  facts  brought  to  your  knowledge  show  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  facts  that  can  be  proven  by  evidence  that  can  be  relied  on,  and  bring  suit  or 
suits  against  the  culpable  parties  or  corporation,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  amount  to  vindioaie  the  sanctity  of  the  law.  »  •  « 

Very  Respectfully, 

A.  H.  GARLAND,  Attorney  General. 


THE   PRESIDENT   HIMSBLF   GIVES   INSTRUCTIONS. 

President  Cleveland  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
In  April  last  there  was  reported  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  employing  fishermen  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast  to  import  under  contract  a  considerable  number  of  men  to  be 
^employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thereupon  the  President  wrote  the  following  letter  of 
instruction  to  the  District  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Eastern  Massachusetts : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  18,  1888. 
To  the  Hon.  O.  A.  G  alvin.  United  States  DUlrlct  Attorney,  Boston,  Mats.  : 

Deab  Sir— Information  has  reached  the  Treasury  Department  that  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  have  been  brought  into  Massachusetts  under  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  manning  American  fishing  vessels  sent  out  from  the  ports  of  Gloucester, 
Boston,  and  Beverly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish  along  the  Canadian  coast. 
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It  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  such  foreigners,  aliens,  bave  been  brought  in  by  par- 
ties in  direct  violation  of  the  statute  covering  such  cases,  and  I  believe  that  the  importa- 
tion of  such  foreigners  tends  to  the  displacement  of  American  labor. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  these  persons  have,  through  the  care  ol  the  oflcials,  been 
returned  to  the  country  from  which  they  came.  I,  therefore,  enjoin  on  you  the  duty  of  a 
prompt  investigation  of  these  oases,  and  request  that  you  oonler  with  the  ColleotorB  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  that  prompt  and  effective  measures  may  be  taken. 

The  department  has  ordered  that  special  agents  be  detailed  who  will  report  directly  to 
you,  and  if  you  require  any  further  assistance  it  will  be  given  you  upon  application. 

Yours.truly, 

GEOVER  CLBVTBLAND. 


SUGGESTING  ADDITIONAL   LEGISLATION   TO  CONGRESS. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Congress  by  the  present  Democratic  Secre- 
lary  of  the  Treasury,  illustrates  the  eflBcient  and  diligent  efforts  of  the  present 
administration  to  prevent  such  importations  of  pauper  labor : 

Treasury  Bepartment, 

Ofpice  or  THE  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  16th,  1888. 
To  the  Speaker  United  States  House  of  BepresenUtlives  ; 

Sir  :  The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  Alien  Contract  Labor  Law. 

The  initial  enactment  upon  this  subject  was  approved  February  36, 1885  (33  Stats,  at 
Large  333).  It  declared  that  all  contracts  to  perform  labor  or  service;  or  having  reference  to 
the  performance  of  labor  or  service,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  not  necessary  to  be 
here  noticed,  made  previous  to  the  immigrati(m  to,  or  importation  into  this  country  of  the 
laborer,  should  be  void,  and  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  in 
any  manner  assist  any  foreign  laborer  into  this  country  under  a  contract  or  agreement, 
parol,  or  special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  his  entry  to  perform  labor  or  service 
of  any  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  landing  of  the  immigrant  was  not,  in  terms,  prohibited,  nor  was  there  any  provision 
for  his  return  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  and  the  only  measures  incorporated 
Into  the  law  which  were  designed  to  secure  its  enforcement  were  the  imposition  of  a  pen- 
alty of  $1,000  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
the  Federal  Courts.  »*•»,», 

THE  LAW  MADE  MORE  STRINGENT. 

Presumably  this  law  was  not  found  to  be  suflSoiently  effective  to  prevent  the  evils 
against  which  it  was  aimed,  and  on  February  33, 1887,  it  was  amended  (34  Stats,  page  474)  by 
adding  thereto  sections  6, 7  and  8,  which  charged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
duly  of  executing  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  authorized  him  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  State  Commission,  board  or  oiBoers  having  charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  immigra- 
tion in  the  ports  within  the  State,  and  prohibiting  the  landing  of  any  person  found  to  have 
been  brought  here  under  contract  to  labor  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  pro- 
viding that  all  persons  included  in  the  prohibition  of  the  act  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
nations  to  which  they  belonged  and  from  whence  they  came,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  designate  any  State  Board  or  any  Commission,  or  any  person  or  persons 
in  any  State  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  cause  all  such  persons  to  be  returned,  and  who 
should  be  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  therefor  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  return  of  such  persons  and 
furnish  Instructions  to  the  board,  commission  or  persons  charged  with  that  work,  and  the 
expense  of  the  return  must  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  came,  and 
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«,ny  Tesgel  refusing  to  pay  suoh  expense  should  not  be  permitted  to  land  at  or  clear  from 
■any  port  of  the  United  States,  and  the  expenses  were  made  a  lien  upon  the  vessel, 
and  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  act  for  that  fiscal  year 
<namely,  ending  June  30, 1887)  were  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
vise  appropriated. 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE  TREAS0BY  DEPARTMENT. 

On  March  24, 1887,  the  Acting  Secretary,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Collectors  of 
Customs  and  Commissioners  of  Emigration  and  others,  called  attention  to  these  acts  and 
instructed  the  Collectors  of  Customs  to  cause  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  to  be 
examined  by  oiflcers  of  the  port  who  might  be  in  the  customs  service,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  alien  immigrants  forbidden  to  land  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1885 
were  on  such  vessels,  and  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  the  landing  of  such  Immi- 
grants, and  to  Fecure  their  return  to  the  countries  from  whence  they  came  by  the  vessels  on 
their  arrival,  and  to  report  the  names  of  all  persons  or  firms  instrumental  in  engaging,  or 
Introducing  Into  the  country,  contract  immigrants  prohibited  from  landing,  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Judicial  district  embracing  their  respective  ports,  and  also  the 
names  of  the  vessels  bringing  suoh  contract  immigrants,  and  of  their  masters,  in  order  that 
prosecutions  might  be  instigated  as  ainst  them  as  provided  for  in  sections  Z  and  3  of  the 
original  act,  and  in  case  of  any  refusal  to  return  contract  immigrants  as  required  by  law, 
,  Collectors  were  instructed  to  promptly  institute  the  proceedings  authorized  by  section  8  of 
the  act  of  February  23,  1887.  Commissioners  of  Emigration  were  also  requested  to  aid 
Collectors  of  Customs  and  those  persons  designated  by  Collectors  when  the  service  required, 
so  far  as  might  be  possible  within  the  scope  of  their  legitimate  duties. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ENFORCING  THE  LAW  EXHAUSTED. 

In  these  Instructions  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  seem  to  have  gone  to  the 
"very  verge  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  acts  referred  to.  But  at  the  time  this 
circular  was  Issued  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  had  expired,  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1888  had  been  passed,  and  by  sotae  omission,  whether  accidental  or  Intentional,  I 
am  unable  to  say,  no  appropriation  had  been  made  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
law  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  and  no  appropriation  has  thus  far  been  made 
or  contemplated,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  defray  such  e-xpenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1889. 

Its  enforcement,  therefore,  during  this  period  by  the  Treasury  Department  has  neces- 
earily  been  made  an  incident  of  the  customs  service,  and  with  the  limited  and  inadequate 
appropriations  provided  by  Congress  for  this  service  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  means 
for  a  perfect  and  successful  execution  of  the  law  are  wanting.  •  *  *  What  is 
needed  is  a  separate  and  independent  appropriation  for  the  service  required  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  the  act  of  1887.  There  is  in  the  Treasury  an  "Immigrant  Fund" 
jderived  from  the  head-money  tax  provided  for  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1882  (22  Stats.  214). 
and  which  is  especially  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  that  act  to  defraying  the  expenses  of 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

After  paying  out  of  that  fund  all  expenditures  properly  chargeable  to  it  there  was  a  bal- 
ance unexpended  on  June  30, 1888,  of  nearly  833.5.000.  It  is  diflicult  to  perceive  any  good 
reason  why  this  fund  should  not  also  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  enforcing  the  Alien 
Contract  Labor  Law.  It  relates  to  the  same  general  subject-matter,  namely,  the  exclusion 
from  this  country  of  undesirable  foreigners,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the  tax  on  for- 
eign immigration  can  be  properly,  and  it  Is  believed,  profitably  employed  in  this  work. 

ENLARGED  POWERS  TOR  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY. 

An  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  act  of  1887, 
would  also  seem  to  be  desirable.  As  it  stands,  his  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  apparently 
-terminates  when  the  landing  of  the  Immigrant  has  been  consummated.  From  information 
derived  from  reliable  sources,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  Infrequently  hap- 
pen that  the  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  immigrant  has  come  here  under  a  contract  to 
labor,  is  inaccessible  until  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.   The  provisions  of  this  law  are 
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now  well  known  abroad,  and  the  immigrant  who  Is  actually  coming  under  a  previous  con- 
tract to  labor,  has  the  strongest  of  motives  to  conceal  the  fact  and  avoid  his  detention  oo 
ship-board  and  his  return  to  his  native  country. 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  these  immigrant  ships  entering  at  the  port  of  New- 
York  bring  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  passengers  at  a  trip,  and  sometimes  enter 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  a  day,  and  the  question  of  their  right  to  land  must  necessarily  be 
determined,  in  ttie  first  instance,  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  the  possibility  of  evading" 
the  most  rigid  examination  that  can  be  Instituted  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  remote. 
But  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  immigrant  and  his  employer  may  furnish  strong  proof  of 
the  contract  previous  to  immigration.  It  should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entry 
of  these  immigrants  can  easily  be  effected  by  way  of  Canada,  and  they  may  be  brought, 
across  the  border  at  points  many  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  a  customs  officer  may 
be  located,  and  the  first  information  which  the  Department  or  any  of  its  ofBcers  may  have 
of  their  presence  here  would  be  received  long  after  the  importation  has  been  made,  andi 
when  the  time  for  preventive  action  under  existing  laws  had  passed. 

THE  I,AW  PART  or  OUR  SETTLED  POLICY. 

Kegarding  the  law,  therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  our  Government,  it 
would  seem  to  be  wise  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  where,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
landing  or  entry  of  the  immigrant,  the  Department  become  satisfied  that  his  landing  or 
entry  was  prohibited,  summary  proceedings  might  be  instituted  for  re-taking  the  immigrant, 
and  returning  him  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  importing  vessel,  or  of  the  person 
contracting  for  his  service,  in  case  he  enters  from  the  adjoining  provinces. 

It  would  also  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the  detectioiv 
and  prevention  of  violations  of  the  law,  if  it  was  provided  that  they  should  have  a  share  of 
the  penalties  recovered,  or  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  par 
out  of  the  moneys  realized  upon  any  such  recovery  such  portion,  not  exceeding  60  per  cent.^ 
as  he  may  deem  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation  for  any  information  furnished  which  has- 
led  to  the  recovery.  This  course  is  pursued  with  respect  to  violations  of  the  revenue  laws, 
but  the  act  of  188-5,  while  it  authorizes  any  person  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Federal  courts 
for  the  recovery  of  the  penakies  imposed,  makes  no  provision  for  his  compensation  or  for 
the  payment  to  him  of  any  portion  of  the  recovery,  in  case  the  prosecution  Is  successful. 

ASKS  THAT  THE  LAW  BE  STRENGTHENED. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  reoommenda^ 
tlons : 

First.  That  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  appropriated  out  of  the  "  Immigrant  Fund  "  for  the- 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the. Treasury  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the- 
Alien  Contract  Labor  Law  of  1885,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1881,  and  lor  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  which  he  is  authorized  to  incur  by  the  provisions  of  the  latter  act^ 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that  this  appropriation  be  made  in  the  Gteneral  Defici- 
ency Bill  now  pending,  or  in  some  other  proper  appropriation  bill.  If  Congress  approves  of 
this  recommendation  a  draft  of  a  provision  for  that  purpose  to  be  inserted  in  such  bill  is- 
herewith  submitted. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  the  act  of  1887,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,. 
In  case  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  Immigrant  has  been  allowed  to  land  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  that  law,  to  cause  such  immigrant  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  one  year,  to  be- 
taken into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  of  the  importing  vessel,  or  if  he  entered  from  an  adjoining  country  at  the  expense- 
of  the  person  previously  contracting  for  the  services. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  the  act  of  1885,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to- 
pay  an  Informer  who  furnishes  original  information  that  the  law  has  been  violated,  such  a 
share  of  the  penalties  recovered  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  and  Just,  not  exceeding  50  per 
cent.,  where  it  appears  that  the  recovery  was  had  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus, 
furnished.  Bespectfuliy  yours, 

C.  S.  FAIRCHILD,  Secretary. 
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No  complaint  has  been  made  in  any  quarter  that  the  present  Administration 
has  not  done  everything  in  its  power  to  execute  the  law  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
the  official  letters  already  presented  sufficiently  attest  the  purpose  of  the  authorities 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  protect  labor  from  the  unfair  competition,  to  which  itt 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  subjected  under  Republican  rule. 

A  REPUBLICAN  SENATOR  WHO  IMPORTED  CONTRACT  LABORERS  IN  GREAT 

NUMBERS. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western' 
District  of  Texas  an  action  in  which  the  United  States  is  plaintiff  and  Gustave 
Wilke,  John  V.  Farwell,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  Abner  Taylor  and  Amos  Babcock  are 
defendants. 

The  pleadings  in  the  case  show  that  the  defendants  had  a  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  State-House  at  Austin,  Texas;  that  they  were  known  as  the  Capital 
Syndicate;  that  the  stonecutters  employed  to  cut  the  stone  struck  and  refused  to 
work  because  convicts  were  employed  at  the  quarries  in  getting  out  the  stone,  and 
the  defendants  then  sent  to  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  April,  1886,  and  brought  over 
eighty-seven  foreign  stonecutters  under  contract  to  work  upon  said  building,  who 
were  employed  and  paid  by  them,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  work  thiy,  or  the 
most  of  them,  returned  to  Scotland. 

Suit  is  brought  to  recover  $1,000  penalty  fgr  each  alien  contract  laborer. 


VII. 
EIGHT-HOUR  LEGISLATION. 

REPUBLICAN    OPPOSITION    TO    THE   ENACTMENT    OF  THE   LAW   AND  THE   PERSIST- 
ENT FAILURE   TO    ENFORCE  IT. 

The  first  eight-hour  bill  was  introduced  by  A.  J.  Rogers,  a  Democratic  member 
from  New  Jersey,  February  19,  1866.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  where  it  was  pigeon  holed  during  that  Congress. 

William  E.  Niblack,  a  Democratic  member  from  Indiana,  next  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  eight-hours  a  legal  day's  work  under  the  Government. 
This  resolution  was  also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  waa 
strangled  by  that  Committee.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  strongly  Repub- 
lican during  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  James  F.  Wilson,  now  United  States- 
Senator  from  Iowa,  being  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Brown  (Republican),  of  Missouri,  introduced  an  eight-hour 
bill,  which  was  referred  'to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  On  March  3,  1867,  it 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Grimes  (Republican),  of  Iowa,  who  moved  that 
the  committee  be  discharged  from  its  farther  consideration,  which  motion  was 
agreed  to.  That  action  killed  the  bill.  The  Senate  was  then  Republican  by  a 
large  majority. 
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ITS  COURSE   IN  THE   SUCCEEDING  CONGRESS. 

On  March  14,  1867,  George  W.  Jullian,  of  Indiana,  now  Democratic  Sur- 
"Veyor-General  of  New  Mexico,  introduced  the  same  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  in 
the  previous  Congress.  Mr.  Holman,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  bill  be 
«,t  once  put  upon  its  passage.  But  this  was  objected  to  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FORTIETH  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

On  March  28, 1867,  General  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  an  eight-hour 
l)Ul,  and  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  passed.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  after  a  warm  debate  on  its  reference  to  a  committee,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  of  whicb  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  was 
chairman.  That  committee  loved  it  so  much  that  they  could  not  part  with  it,  so  it 
was  never  reported  back  to  the  Senate. 

FORTIETH  CONGRESS — SECOND   SESSION. 

On  January  6,  1868,  another  eight  hour  bill  was  introduced  by  (general  Banks, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  without  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  This  bill  was  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  7, 1868,  the  day  after  it  passed  the  House,  and  on  motion 
•of  Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  He  said  he 
made  that  motion  because  a  similar  bill  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  which 
neglected  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate.  He  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  it  up 
at  an  early  day. 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  it  for  nearly  five  months,  when,  on  June  3, 1868, 
Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  the  late  Vice-President,  moved  to  take  it  up  for  consid- 
■eration.  He  made  an  earnest  speech  in  favor  of  his  motion,  saying  in  the  course 
of  it : 

The  bill  is  meritorious,  and  petitions  have  oome  to  the  Senat<^  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  up  to  this  time  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by  the-  Senate.  At  an  early 
period  of  this  session,  among  the  first  acts  passed  by  the  house  of  Eepresentatives  was  this 
act,  but  it  has  laid  upon  the  table  and  has  not  even  been  referred  to  a  committee.  Now,  in 
response  and  in  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country  so  generally  expressed  on  this 
subject  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  up  the  measure  for  passage.  The  bill  Is  brief  and  can 
tte  considered  without  reference  to  a  committee. 

The  Senate  refused  to  take  the  bill  up. 

On  June  24, 1868,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Conness,  the  bill  was  taken  up,  when  Senator  Sher^ 
man  offered  the  following  amendment : 

"And  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  tTnited  States 
Shall  be  the  current  rate  for  the  same  labor,  for  the  same  time,  at  the  place  of  employment." 

Mr.  Sherman  said : 

"All  I  desire  is,  If  the  United  States  Government  chooses  to  take  the  lead  In  makine 
«Ight  hours  a  day's  work,  that  it  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  that  eight  hours' work 
more  than  any  private  individual  would  pay." 

Mr.  Hendricks  (Democrat)  from  Indiana,  said : 

"I  have  supported  this  bill,  because  a  very  large  number  of  workingmen  of  the 
•country  have  petitioned  Congress  for  it.  Its  influence  on  the  private  employments  of  the 
•country  may  be  beneficial  to  the  laboring  maasee.  My  opinUm  is  thai,  eight  hours  of  labor. 
faithfully  applied,  are  quite  svfUclent,  and  that  the  health  of  the  laborer  and  theoeneral  interest  of 
society  will  be  promoted  by  this  reform.  I  do  not  think  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  is  necessarily  connected  with  this  proposition.  -There  mav 
be  reasons  why  the  wages  of  those  employed  by  the  Government  should  not  be  regulated 
by  the  wages  paid  by  private  employers  in  the  particular  locality.  Take  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington for  example.  Private  employment  here  la  very  limited ;  enterprise  is  vervlimited 
and  if  you  would  say  that  the  laborer  for  the  Government  should  Sr/e  no  morl^ha^  one 
who  works  for  a  private  citizen,  perhaps  you  would  fix  an  unfortunate  standard.  I  shaU 
Tote  against  the  amendment  of  the  bill."  °  "" 
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The  amendment  of  Senator  Sherman  was  rejected  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
TOte  of  26  to  11. 

After  the  passage  of  the  bill  Senator  Sherman  said  the  title  of  the  bill  ought 
to  be  changed  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  pay  Government  employes  35  per  cent. 
more  wages  than  employes  in  private  establishments  receive." 

FAILURE  TO  ENFORCE  THE  LAW  IN  NAVY  YARDS. 

After  the  passage  of  this  law  it  early  became  apparent  that  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  and  determined  to  construe 
its  provisions  to  suit  themselves,  and  compel  or  induce  workmen,  through  fear  of 
discharge,  to  labor  ten  hours  per  day  or  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages  if  only 
eight  hours'  labor  was  given. 

To  meet  this  violation  of  the  law,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1869,  passed  a  joint  resolution  which  provided  "that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion reducing  and  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  Government  laborers,  workmen 
and  mechanics,  approved  June  25, 1803,  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  authorize  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  wages." 

April  20,  1869,  fifteen  days  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  Senator  Wilson 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  wherein  he  said : 

"I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  constniotion  put  by  ofBoers  of  the  Government 
upon  the  act  cotistituting:  eight  hours  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers, workmen  and  mechanics 
employed  by  the  United  States  Is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  acts 
and  intention  of  Congress,  and  of  the  men  who  petitioned  for  its  passage. 

"The  recent  act  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the   complete  demonstration  that 
the  action  of  the  Government  officials  in  in  direct  violation  of  the  wil  I  of  the  representatives  ' 
of  the  people.  *  «  »  Congress  was  not  asked  to  reduce  the  pay  in  propor- 

tion to  the  reduction  of  the  hours,  but  to  fix  the  number  of  hours  that  should  make  a  day's 
work.       *  «  ♦  By  that  law  eight  hours  is  constituted  a  day's  work,  a  day's 

work  that  commands  a  day's  pay." 

The  House  resolution  above  referred  to  was  sent  to  the  Senate  April  8, 1809,  but 
was  not  acted  upon  during  that  session.  During  the  second  session,  on  December 
15, 1869,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermoijt,  called  the  resolution  up  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment repealing  the  original  eight-hour  law.  He  made  a  speech  covering  seven  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Globe,  ld  support  of  his  amendment. 

In  the  meantime  President  Grant  had  been  appealed  to,  and  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, dated  May  19,  1809,  giving  the  Executive  construction  to  the  law,  which 
was  that  no  reduction  in  wages  should  be  made  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor.  At  that  time  workingmen  thought  that  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
would  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Government,  but 
they  seemed  to  care  no  more  for  the  President's  order  than  they  did  for  the  law 
itself,  and  so  flagrant  was  the  continued  violation,  that  the  President  was  again 
appealed  to,  and  a  second  proclamation  was  issued  May  11,  1873,  commanding 
officers  of  the  Government  to  obey  the  law. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  46th  Congress,  John  Goode  (Dem  )  of  Virginia, 
April  21,  1879,  offtred  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eight 
hour  law.  Mr.  Goode,  on  May  7,  1879,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  reported  the  resolution  to  the  House  with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  opposed  Ihe  passage  of  the  resolution.  In  reply  to  a 
question  whether  the  last  proclamation  of  Piesident  Grant  did  not  declare  that  there 
Should  be  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  he  said  : 
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I  do  not  reeolleot,  but  it  is  not  material ;  the  fact  Is,  the  law  as  now  executed  Is  this  r 
If  they  work  ten  hours  they  get  ten  hours'  pay,  and  if  they  only  work  eight  hours  they 
only  get  eight  hours'  pay.  in  other  words,  they  only  get  pay  for  what  they  earn.  That 
is  the  way  the  law  is  now  being  executed,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  wiU  go  on  in 
that  way,  proclamation  or  no  proclamation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  joint  resolution  was  laid  ou  the  table.  Yeas- 
129,  nays  90.  Among  those  voting  yea  were  IVTessrs.  Bayne  of  Pennsylvania,  Bur- 
rows of  Michigan,  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Hiscock  of  New  York,  McKinley  of  Ohio^ 
MOETON,  of  New  York,  and  Reed  of  Maine.  The  Republican  candidate  was  thus 
found  in  the  house  of  his  friends  voting  against  the  eight-hour  law. 

On  June  28, 1884,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  up  House- 
bill  No.  6541,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  accounts  of  laborers,  workmen  and 
mechanics  arising  under  the  eight-hour  law.  During  the  debate  on  this  bill,  Mr, 
Levering,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  saidi 
Men,  high  inofficial  positions,  have  sneered  at  and  insulted  the  employes  and  laborer* 
of  the  Government  when  they  have  respectfully  asked  for  their  legal  rights,  aod  they  have 
in  turn  been  told  to  get  them  if  they  could.  It  is  time  a  halt  was  called  upon  this  sort  of 
thing.  As  long  as  this  law  remains  upon  the  statute-books,  the  people  demand  its  rigid 
enforcement,  and  without  any  of  the  equivocations  of  the  past  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  by  their  oaths  of  ofBoe  to  enforce  all  lnws;  that  it  shall  no  more  be  nullifled 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  rule  of  the  past,  the  rule  of  the  so-called  "aimiaistrative  discre- 
tion," which  has  singled  out  the  only  law  ever  ena3ted  directly  in  the  Interest  of  labor, 
and  has  subjected  it  to  the  caprice  or  hostility  of  the  official  who  for  the  time  being  has 
been  clothed  with  a  "little  brief  authority." 

After  considerable  debate,  Mr.  Hopkins  moved  that  the  committee  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  debate,  but  Mr.  Brown*  (Republican)  of  Indiana,  insisting  that 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  should  have  more  time  to  talk  it  to  death,  said: 

It  was  not  Intended  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  either  the  laborer  or  the -Govern- 
ment to  freely  contract  both  as  to  the  hours  of  employment  and  the  measure  of  compensa- 
tion. The  statute  does  not  attempt  the  impossible— to  make  eight  hours  equal  to  ten— nor 
does  It  require  the  Government  to  pay  for  eight  hours  a  sum  equal  to  the  market  value  of 
ten  hours  of  service.  If  the  employer  and  employe  mu'ually  stipulate  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours,  no  law  is  violated.  If  the  laborer  works  two  hours  over  the  legal  limit  fixed  for  the 
day  and  is  paid  for  this  extra  time,  should  he  complaia,  and  Isit  either  reasonable  or  fair  to 
exact  double  pay  for  this  excess  ?  If  the  laborer,  by  contract,  either  exprfss  or  implied, 
undertakes  to  labor  for  an  agreed  sum,hei8boundinlawand  morals  by  his  contract.  Who 
dares  deny  this ?    Then  why  this  bill?  *  ■*  «  .  »  »  * 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  the  Chicago  platform  of  his  own  party 
contains  as  to  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Browne,  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  contains  on  that  subject ;  nor  do  I 
know  what  the  next  Chicago  platform  will  have  in  it.  *  »  *  * 

Mr.  Hiscock  (Republican)  of  New  York,  said : 

The  bill  assumes  these  claimants  have  no  valid  claim  against  the  Government,  and  pro- 
poses to  give  them  this  gratuity.  It  assumes  they  have  already  been  paid  in  full ;  but  in 
addition,  it  will  by  favor,  give  them  for  eight  hours'  work  the  price  of  ten.  Why  not  then 
have  this  fairly  and  openly  stated  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  itself  f  If  iu  the  future  that  is 
exactly  what  is  intended  to  be  accomplished,  why  not  let  the  bill  so  express  it?  Why  not 
let  it  clearly  say  to  all  those  in  the  Government  employ,  the  Government  will  pay  them  for 
eight  hours'  service  the  value  or  price  of  ten  ?  Then  you  will  have  something  definite  and 
positive  for  your  labor.  Then  you  can  afford  to  make  these  demagogical  speeches.  You 
can  aSord  to  say  that  you  propose  to  elevate  labor  ia  the  Government  employ  by  paying  it 
twenty-five  per  cent,  or  upward  more  than  it  is  worth  and  more  than  labor  elsewhere 
receives.    Tou  will  have  paid  for  the  privilege. 

Messrs.  Hopkins,  O'Neill,  Glaescock,  Poran,  and  others  favored  the  bill,  but  it 
failed  to  pass. 

Among  those  voting  against  the  bill  were  the  following  Republican  members  r 
Bayne  of  Pennsylvania,  Bun'ows  of  Michigan,  Connor  of  Illinois,  Hiscock  of  New 
York,  McKinly  of  Ohio,  MORTON  of  New  York,  and  Reed  of  Maine. 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  until  the  advent  of  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, when  Secretary  Whitney  issued  an  order,  so  different  in  language  and  con- 
struction toils  predecessors  that  the  law  has  since  been  as  faithfully  executed  as  any 
other  on  the  statute  books. 
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VIII. 

SOME  LABOR  TENDENCIES. 

WHAT  LABOBING    MEN    THINK    OP   THE    SITUATION — PLAIN    SPOKEN    OPINIONS  ON 
THE    TAKIPP  AND   ON  HABBISON. 

Under  this  classfflcation  -will  be  given  such  miscellaneous  information  on  the 
labor  question  as  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  classify  elsewhere.  It  will  include 
the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  labor  in  Congress,  a  showing  of  the  effect  of 
imported  labor  in  some  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  centres,  and  the  methods 
adopted  by  some  of  the  leading  protectionists  to  promote  their  own  interests  while 
grinding  the  workingman  down  to  the  lowest  limit  or  importing  cheap  laborers  to 
take  his  place.    It  is  all  of  such  a  nature  as  to  carry  its  own  conclusions  with  it. 

BEPBBSBNTATIVB  WOBKINOMEN    PAVOH  TABITF  EKFOBM. 

Oreanlzed  labor  has  two  representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  and  the  steady  support  which  these  men  gave  the  bill  to  reduce  tariff  taxes, 
known  as  the  Mills  bill,  convinced  many  Republican  CoDgressmen  that  the  attempt  to  get 
up  a  "worklngmen's  siare,"  as  they  call  it  among  themselves,  will  be  a  failure. 

These  two  labor  representatives  are  Congressman  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Fourth  Wiscon- 
sin district,  and  Congressman  Samuel  J.  Hopkins,  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  district.  Mr.  Smith 
Is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  a  carpenter  and  millwright  by  trade.  He  has  a  common 
school  education  and  plenty  of  common  sense,  Industry  and  acquaintance  with  men  and 
facts,  worth  more  than  a  college  education.  He  is  the  State  master  worltman  of  the  Kalghts 
of  Labor  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  representative  workingman  he  has  several  times  been 
chosen  to  responsible  public  offices,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Common 
Council,  apd  of  the  Wisonnsin  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Labor  party,  polling  13,355  votes  against  9,645  lor  the  Republican  nominee  and  8,233  for 
the  Democratic  nominee.  At  the  previous  election  the  district  had  elected  a  Republican 
by  a  vote  of  16,783  to  15,9ti7  for  the  Democrat.  Congressman  Smith  sits  on  the  Republican 
eide  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Hopliins  wasa  oarptnter  and  is  a  dealer  in  merchant  saddlery.  He  is 
■f ort^five  years  old,  and  for  several  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Virginia.  He  is  and  always  has  been  a  Democrat,  but  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  the  candidate  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  by  a  vote  of  9,470  to  9,020  over  the 
regular  Democratic  nominee.  At  the  previous  election  the  district  gave  3,600  straight 
Democratic  majorito. 

Congressman  Hopkins  is  influential,  not  only  among  the  labor  organizations  of  his  own 
etate,  but  is  known  to  labor  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

BEDUCE   THE   TAXES  ON  LABOBING  MEN. 

Congressman  Smith,  when  asked  his  views  on  tariff  legislation  and  the  Mills  bill,  said  : 
"  My  opinions  on  this  matter  are  the  result  of  careful,  conscientious,  and  I  hope,  intelligent 
study  of  what  are  the  needs  of  the  country  and  especially  of  laboring  men,  who  make  up 
the  country's  strength.  The  tariff  is  a  tax  and  no  amount  of  talking  In  Congress  or  in  the 
newspapers  or  anywhere  else  can  make  it  seem  to  be  anything  else.  The  people  of  this 
country  cannot  be  made  happy  or  prosperous  by  taxing  them,  and  until  the  last  few  years 
anyone  who  maintained  that  this  could  be  done  would  be  laughed  at.  As  the  tariff  Is  a  tax 
It  should  be  levied  on  luxuries,  and  thus  the  tax  put  on  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  the 
taxes.  That  is  the  true  way  to  reform  the  present  tariff.  The  Mills  bill,  as  it  is  called.  Is  a 
moderate  effort  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  I  shall  vote,  if  I  have  a  chance, 
to  go  even  further  and  shall  support  all  measures  to  lighten  the  load  of  taxes  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  labor,  which  Is  both  the  producing  and  the  consuming  element  of  our  population.  I 
shall  vote  for  free  coal  and  free  sugar  as  I  have  already  voted  for  free  lumber.  Tariff  taxa- 
tion, to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not  a  blesBing,and  men  who  work  for  wages  and  have  thougth 
about  it,  as  I  have,  always  reach  this  same  conclusion. 

THE   TWIN  MONOPOLIES. 

Tariff  taxation  is  not  the  only  obstacle  the  producing  element,  by  which,  of  course,  I 
mean  labor,  has  to  contend  against  in  this  country.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  matter 
of  transportation  and  the  absorption  of  our  public  lands  by  aggregated  capital,  foreign  or 
.domestic,  is  of  as  great  Impoi  tance  to  labor  as  the  tariff,  and  perhaps  of  greater  importance. 
Excessive  railroad  freights  and  discrlilUnatlons  in  charges  weigh  down  upon  American  labor 
as  heavily  as  tariff  taxation.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  railroads  of  the  country 
were  put  In  the  same  condition  as  our  rivers  and  national  waterways,  If  they  were  not  con- 
"trolled  by  corporations,  bound  to  make  trafiSo  pay  every  cent  it  can  stagger  under,  Ameri- 
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can  labor  would  need  no  tariff  at  all.  It  could  not  only  defy  the  whole  world  at  home,  but 
compete  with  the  whole  world.  This  18  an  extreme  position,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  you  that  excessive  railroad  charges  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  American  produc- 
tion which  do  much  to  hamper  its  development.  The  proflt  to  be  made  In  railroads  Is  one 
reason  for  the  decadence  ot  our  mercbant  marine.  When  men  make  more  money  out  of 
transportation  companies  on  stable  American  soil  than  they  can  from  ships  on  the  uncer- 
tain ocean,  of  course,  they  will  put  their  money  In  railroads  This  problem  is  an  Important 
one  to  labor,  though  often  overlooked. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  MUST  BE  KESERVBD. 

The  absorption  of  public  lands  in  the  West  by  railroad  companies  and  by  foreign  cor- 
porations is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  all  who  have  at  heart  interests  of  labor,  not 
only  for  this  generation  tiut  for  the  future.  Those  lands  must  be  reserved  for  actual  set- 
tlers •  This  subject  and  the  matter  of  the  currency  are  important ;  but  to  return  to  the 
tariff- 

WAGES  AND   THE   TARIFF. 

I  believe  all  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible  to  the  consumer 
by  reduced  taxation.  It  is  not  true  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  wages  of 
either  sMUed  or  unskilled  labor.  The  cry  that  wages  will  be  reduced  is  started  by  combi- 
nations of  capital  for  their  own  selSsh  purposes,  and  this  is  so  evident  that  I  am  surprised 
men  should  not  clearly  see  the  fact,  t  have  no  Blackstonian  sheepskin  as  a  certiflcate  to 
my  seat  in  Congress.  I  am  here  because  laboring  men  in  my  district  thought  I  would  fairly 
represent  them  and  would  care  for  their  interests. 

I  have  worked  In  the  shop,  and  when  eloquent  lawyers  tell  me  that  in  supporting  a 
reduction  of  tariff  taxes  upon  the  people  I  am  voting  to  reduce  wages.  I  say  I  know  better. 
I  know  that  there  are  millions  of  men  in  this  country  under  the  present  system  who  do  not 
get  six  months'  steady  employment  out  of  a  year.  I  know  that  trusts  and  combinations, 
formed  to  restrict  production  and  compel  high  prices,  shut  down  their  shops  and  throw  men 
out  of  employment,  and  that  the  tariff  as  It  exists  is  the  cause.  I  have  never  had  any  doubt 
on  this  subject,  and  tlie  investigation  of  trusts  by  the  committee  on  manufactures,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  fortified  my  conviction.  Paire  after  page  of  the  testimony  we  have 
obtained  shows  that  the  tariff  is  an  incentive  to  the  formation  of  these  trusts  and  combi- 
nations of  capital,  and  has  been  so  used  for  years.  The  combination  of  tariff  "protection," 
as  they  call  It,  and  railroad  monopoly  leads  to  trusts.  The  tariff  and  railroad  monopoly  may 
be  "wholesome"  for  trusts,  but  by  them  labor  gets  "shelved"  every  time.  My  experience 
In  Congress  confirms  my  original  belief  in  thlsmatter  every  day. 

THE  TARirff  BREAKS  DOWN  SMALI.  SHOPS. 

There  Is  another  matter,  not  often  spoken  of  in  debate  on  this  subject,  but  well  worth 
the  study  of  our  people.  The  tariff  not  only  creates  trusts,  but  it  also  tends  to  create  big 
shops  and  factories  and  to  crowd  out  of  existence  smaller  shops.  This  tendency  is  rapidly- 
doing  away  with  good  mechanics,  especially  in  the  industries  which  they  call  "protected. 
In  the  small  shop  the  employe  becomes  familiar  with  diflereni,  branches  of  the  work  and  he 
is  dally  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  in  time  by  industry  and  economy 
to  set  up  in  business  for  himself  it  he  wishes.  He  becomes  not  only  educated  In  his  trade, 
but  an  educated  man  and  a  better  and  more  independent  citizen.  Wherever  he  may  move 
to,  he  can  find  employment  because  he  knows  his  whole  business.  He  is  self-reliant,  intel- 
ligent, prudent,  the  right  kind  of  citizen  for  this  country.  But  if  the  same  man  goes  into  a 
big  factory,  the  foreman  puts  him  at  one  machine,  doing  only  one  kind  of  work,  and  he  can 
bend  over  that  m  achme  until  he  is  gray,  never  making  any  progress,  and  should  he  lose  that 
place  or  move  away,  he  is  trained  for  no  work  and  can  do  none  until  he  finds  a  vacant  place 
at  the  same  machine  in  some  other  establishment.  He  Is  the  slave  of  his  machine.  You 
will  realize  how  this  tariff  we  have  now  is  creating  big  establishments  at  the  expense  of 
smaller  ones  when  you  look  at  the  figures  and  find  that  against  about  270,000  manufacturing 
establishments  in  1870  we  now  have  less  than  260,000,  although  the  number  of  employes  has 
increased  by  a  million. 

AMERICAN  AND  POHEION  LABOR. 

I  take  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Congressman  W.  D.  Kelley,  and  I  declare  that 
a  Chinese  wall  about  this  country  is  unnatural.  That  nation  grows  richest,  happiest  and 
most  prosperous  which  has  intercourse  with  its  neighbors.  In  the  Bible  you  will  find  it  said 
that  Israel  was  most  prosperous  under  King  Solomon  and  then  "it  traded  with  all  the 
nations."  My  experience  with  workingmen  is  that  we  have  no  such  hatred  against  our  fel- 
low laborers  in  other  countries  as  is  now  sought  to  be  created  and  stirred  up.  We  commis- 
erate the  condition  of  workingmen  in  other  lands  and  attribute  it  to  class  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  and  against  the  poor.  We  see  the  same  tendency  in  this  country,  not 
only  in  the  high  tariff,  but  in  railroad  monopoly  and  other  matters  1  have  spoken  of,  and 
we  should  be  the  first  and  most  active  in  preventing  such  legislation  hereafter  and  remov- 
ing It  where  it  exists.  The  success  of  the  trusts  in  defeating  a  reduction  of  taxes  now 
would  probably  lead  them  to  make  still  further  demands  for  legislation  for  their  benefit 
against  the  country's  good. 

THE  POOR  PAT  THE  T4XE8. 

After  all  the  weight  of  taxation  falls  on  the  man  at  the  plow-handle  and  in  the  shop. 
The  first  duty  of  legislation  Is  to  make  their  burdens  as  light  as  possible.  If  the  farmer 
fares  well,  all  the  country  prospers  and  more  especially  does  labor  in  the  cities.  If  the 
farmer  Is  robbed,  labor  lags  and  is  stagnant  in  all  the  walks  of  life." 
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CONGRESSMAN  SAMUEL  J.   HOPKINS*   VIEWS. 

CoDgreasman  Hopkins  said  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  reform  bill : 
"My  support  of  tariff  reduction  and  of  the  bill  before  CongreBS  is  baaed  on  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  tariff  la  a  tax  upon  laboring  men,  who  are  the  real  wealth-producers  of 
the  country.  Under  the  preaent  tariff  the  wealth-producers,  the  men  whose  hard  labor 
takes  material  and  works  it  up  Into  manufactured  products,  get  little  or  no  advantage,  and 
so  far  as  labor  la  concern  ed  the  word  "protection"  is  falsely  used.  Here  and  there  the  tariff 
as  it  stands  may,  perhaps,  develop  some  Industries,  but  it  does  not  Increase  wages  by  on& 
dollar,  and  any  one  who  honestly  investigates  the  subject,  as  my  duty  aa  a  member  of  Con- 
gress has  led  me  to  do,  must  reach  that  conclusion. 

■WAGES  AND  TRUSTS. 

The  charge  that  the  Mills  bill  will  reduce  wages  Is  purely  political  buncombe  on  the- 
Bepublloan  side,  and  la  inspired  by  the  great  organizations  of  capital  which  we  call  trusts. 
I  am  more  moderate  in  my  belief  than  many,  and  I  do  not  charge  that  the  present  tariff, 
which  we  wish  to  reform  in  the  interest  of  labor,  was  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  and  protecting  trusts.  Those  who  fran?  ed  it  may  have  had  other  and  good  motives. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  preaent  tariff  now  and  for  aeveral  years  past  has 
encouraged  and  protected  these  trusts.  The  trusts  and  comblnationa  of  capital  have  been 
quick  to  seize  the  many  opportunities  the  tariff  has  afforded  them,  and  they  raise  the  false 
cry  about  lower  wages  to  draw  attention,  and  eapeolally  the  attention  of  laboring  men, 
away  from  themselves  and  their  reaching  out  after  greater  gains  and  greater  power.  We 
all  realize  thatlt  la  not  the  employment,  wages  or  welfare  of  American  worklngmen  whicb 
Inspires  trusts.  The  greater  and  more  numerous  they  become,  the  less  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunities for  labor.  What  they  aim  at  is  the  absolute  control  of  American  labor  and  of  its 
output,  and  Instances  are  abundant  wh'  re  they  have  reduced  wages  in  order  to  compel 
their  men  to  atriku  merely  because  they  wished  to  limit  production  for  the  time. 

DESPOTISM    OF    COMBINED    CAPITAI,. 

The  tariff  as  It  stands  is  the  one  great  incentive  in  our  legislation  to  the  establishment 
of  a  moneyed  despotism  in  this  country  and  that  is  to  De  feared  and  fought  against  by 
labor  more  than  any  one  thing.  Such  a  moneyed  despotism,  which  we  already  see  growing 
up  under  the  "  protection  "  of  the  present  tariff,  with  its  power  firmly  fastened  on  produc- 
tion and  distribution  (through  railroads)  and  with  consumption  the  servant  of  its  commands 
ia  not  merely  worse  than  the  military,  aristocratic  or  land  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  to 
escape  which  many  worklngmen  have  sought  refuge  in  this  country ;  It  is  as  bad  as,  or 
worse  than,  chattel  slavery.  Now  I  believe  it  is  inevitable  that  if  the  Democratic  party- 
shall  be  stopped  by  these  aggregations  of  capital  in  its  effort  to  reduce  taxation  and  to  cur- 
tail the  growing  power  of  theae  truats,  these  combinations  will  be  emboldened  to  come  ta 
Congress  and  demand  still  greater  privileges  and  will  secure  a  still  stronger  grip  upon  the 
production  of  the  country.  When  they  tell  me  that  there  are  trusts,  like  the  Standard  Oil 
trust,  outside  the  "  protection  "  of  the  tariff,  I  acknowledge  It  and  say  that  they  are  Uleglt- 
Jmate  results  of  the  system.  The  tariff  has  tended  to  bring  into  the  control  of  trusts,  pools 
and  combinations  all  production  within  its  scope.  Following  the  example  thus  furnished 
capital  in  industries  outside  the  tariff  combines  in  the  same  manner.  In  view  of  all  these 
facts,  brought  before  me  almost  daily,  the  cry  that  the  tariff  pays  me  my  wages  or  pays  the 
wages  of  any  one  else  I  know  to  be  worse  than  nonsense. 

OTHER  QUESTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

As  the  tariff  restricts  production  by  putting  its  control  in  the  hands  of  combinations  of 
capital,  so  the  railroads  exert  too  strong  a  control  over  distribution.  The  railroad  problem 
is  of  equal  importance  with  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  laboring  men  and  of  equal 
importance,  also,  ia  the  preaervation  of  the  public  lands  for  actual  settlers  against  the 
encroachments  of  land  grant  railroads  and  of  foreign  capital.  These  matters  all  demand 
the  earnest  study  of  laboring  men,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  now  more  fully  upon 
them.  I  was  elected  on  the  issue  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  over  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee in  a  Democratic  district,  but  the  other  issues  to  which  I  have  barely  alluded  I  regard  of 
as  equal  importance  in  meeting  my  Congressional  duties." 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  MINER'S  OPINION. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  W.  B.  Estell,  of  Freeland,  Pa.,  to  a  friend  in 

New  York,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  this  branch  of  this  discussion: 

In  reply  to  your  questions  as  to  how  I  intend  to  vote,  let  me  confess  that  I  shall  lessen 
by  one  the  80,000  majority  which  James  G.  Blaine  received  in  1884.  I  was  always  a  dyed  in 
the  wool  protectionist,  I  suppose,  because  my  father  before  me  was  one,  and  because  I 
never  heard  anything  since  my  youth  but  the  glorious  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  work- 
Ingman  from  protective  tariff.  Since  I  became  one  of  these  gloriously  protected  worklngmen 
myself  my  eyes  have  been  opened  considerably ;  and  I,  by  a  series  of  practical  experiences, 
have  demonstrated  to  my  entire  aatiafaction  that  somethmg  more  than  tariffs  are  necessary 
to  high  wages.    In  fact,  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  protective  tariffs  to,  in  me 
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elighteat  extent,  TegMlate  the  yrageaot  workingmen.  There  haa  been  a  protective  tarifE  on 
coal  ever  since  I  can  remember,  to  protect  ihe  "  coal  barons  "  from  the  disastrous  results 
which  competition  with  coal,  mined  by  the  "  pauper  labor  of  Europe,"  would  bring.  This 
has  been  a  fine  thing  for  the  coal  barons.  It  has  enabled  them  to  form  the  notorious  coal  pool 
and  make  every  poor  devil  in  the  United  States  pay  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  more  for  his 
coal  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  It  has  made  every  coal  operator  a  millionaire,  but  has 
not  helped  the  miner  one  lota,  but  on  the  other  band  has  injured  him,  basause  while  the 
tarifE  protected  the  operator  from  the  "  pauper-mined  coal,"  it  did  not  protect  the  American 
miner  from  the  "pauper"  who  mined  it.  To  be  effectual,  the  coal  tariff  should  be  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  If  the  operator  Is  protected  against  the  coal  of  foreign  countries, 
the  miner  should  be  protected  against  the  foreign  miner,  who  comes  over  here  to  compete 
with  him  for  work. 

I  have  worked  In  and  about  the  mines  24  years  and  I  know  that  work  for  which  I 
received  $18  per  week  and  steady  work  14  years  ago  I  can  only  get  $9  80  for  now  and  only 
work  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  In  some  collieries  no  more  than  $740  per  week.  Tet 
the  tariff  on  coal  has  not  been  reduced,  but  the  competition  between  employerifor  workman  hoe, 
and  there  lies  the  whole  secret,  Hopkins.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I,  an  old 
hard-shell  KepubUcan,  should  write  in  this  way,  bat  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  only  doing  what 
a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  question,  and  a  desire  to  act  according  to  my  convic- 
tions, compel  me  to  do.  I  am  convinced  that  no  duty  or  tariff  can  ever  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can coal  miner  while  European  miners  are  coming  to  our  shores  by  the  thousands  and 
are  compelled  to  comptte  with  our  men  for  work.  Why,  right  down  herein  Hazletonthe 
other  week  an  Italian  advertised  for  work  for  300  of  his  countrymen,  offering  them  for  60 
cents  per  day.  Of  what  avail  can  all  the  tariffs  in  the  world  be  when  men  are  thus  forced 
to  work  for  a  bare  subsistence.  I  believe  to  be  effective  a  tariff  must  be  extended  so  as  to 
prohibit  immigration,  and  1  believe  any  law  that  makes  this  grand  country  other  than  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, yfe  have  room  enough  for  all  if  we  would  only  compel  these  dogs  in  the  manger, 
who  are  holding  natural  opportuoities  idle,  to  put  them  to  a  productive  use. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  in  the  Anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  who  will  leave  the 
KepubUcan  tariff  platform,  to  stand  with  Grover  Cleveland  upon  the  Democratic  one  of 
revenue  reform.  There  are  thousands  of  them  who  have  already  determined  to  do  this, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  others  who  are  wavering  and  can  be  brought  over  if  the  Demo- 
crats will  have  courage  enough  to  attack  protection  in  its  stronghold.  Even  the  Republi- 
can politicians  are  impregnated  with  free  trade.  The  Honorable  D.  M.  Evans,  who  was  a 
Kepublioan  member  of  the  last  State  Legislature,  is  a  Iree  trader,  and,  much  as  the  machine 
would  like  to,  it  dare  not  oppose  his  renominatlon,  because  the  majority  of  the  voters  are 
miners,  and  Evans  himself  being  a  miner,  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  elected.  The  time 
has  passed  when  any  old  fossil  can  be  folstered  on  the  miners  and  elected  by  an  appeal  to 
their  predilection  for  a  protection  tariff.  I  am  not  giving  you  hearsay,  but  what  I  know 
to  be  facts.  I  am  special  organizer  for  theK.  of  L.,  and  my  conversations  with  representa- 
tive men  in  every  place  I  have  been,  is  my  authority.  I  know  that  on  every  street  comer 
you  can  hear  men  discussing  revenue  reform  and  its  bearing  upon  wages,  and  the  con- 
viction rapidly  forcing  itnelf  upon  them  that  the  protective  tariff  fallacy  has  only  been 
held  up  before  their  eyes  in  order  to  obscure  their  vision  and  keep  them  from  seeing  the 
true  cause  of  their  industrial  slavery.  I  am  for  Cleveland  because  he  is  going  in  the 
right  direction.  I  know  that  just  as  soon  as  men  learn  that  tariffs  will  not  raise  wages 
they  will  begin  to  ask  what  will;  that  when  they  begin  to  ask  that,  they  will  learn  that 
competition  among  men  for  work  regulates  wages;  that  this  competition  is  caused  by  the 
denying  to  men  (through  the  monopolization  of  natural  opportunities)  of  free  access  to 
the  land  upon  which  all  must  labor,  and  that  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  raising  all  reve- 
nue from  a  tax  upon  land  values. 

W.  B.  BSTELL. 

HOW  LABOR  IS  IMPORTED  FREE. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Becord.'] 

Bight  in  the  teeth  of  the  Congressional  Investigation  now  in  progress,  The  Becord  has 
found  almost  a  score  of  Italian  "banters"  who  want  to  send  from  500  to  1,000  Italian  laborers 
into  Pennsylvania  at  from  $1  to  11.15  per  day,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  pay  a  commission  to 
the  contractor  who  will  take  the  men  at  these  rates. 

The  "Banca  Italiana"  is  the  disguise  of  the  padrone,  and  it  flourishes  like  a  green  bay 
tree,  both  In  this  city  and  New  YorJt,  and  the  Italian  "banker"— always  sleek,  prosperous 
looking,  and  wearing  a  profusion  of  gold  watch  chain  and  other  jewelry— is  the  most 
interesting  subject  connected  with  the  contract  labor  problem  which  the  Congressional 
Committee  can  attack. 

To  a  reporter  who  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  contractor  wanting  600  men,  cheap,  a 
number  of  these  padrones  unbosomed  themselves.  The  story  of  one  of  these  bankers  is  the 
story  of  all,  the  variations  in  their  propositions  being  immaterial,  and  Gulseppe  Gallo  is  a 
fair  type.  Gulseppe  is  the  owner  of  a  "Banca  Italiana,"  at  No.  14  Marion  street.  New  York, 
and  is  now  awaiting  a  telegram  to  call  him  to  this  city  in  order  to  close  a  contract  to  have 
«00  men  at  Lebanon  within  a  week,  at  Jl.lO  per  day.  He  does  not  want  any  commission, 
either— not  he.  But  he  wants  a  clause  in  the  contract  which  gives  him  absolute  control 
of  the  housing  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  men. 

BHANTIBS  FOH  HOMES  AND   STRAW  FOR  BEDS. 

Board  shanties  or  bams,  with  straw  for  beds,  were  the  lodgings  which  Mr.  Gallo  proposed 

to  furnish  for  these  600  men,  at  tl  each  per  month.     He  did  agree  to  throw  in  light  and 

.  heat,  but  as  the  latter  is  a  cheap  luxury  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  former  would  cost 
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about  tW,  all  told,  for  the  montb,  this  cannot  be  considered  a  valuable  concpsslon.  He  cal- 
culated it  he  should  be  compelled  to  build  shanties,  it  would  require  four  for  the  600 
men,  and  they  would  cost  about  $165  each.  Guiseppe  would,  of  course,  own  the  lumber  at 
the  termination  of  the  coutraot,  so  that  the  total  net  cost  of  his  shanties  would  not  exceed 
tlOO,  and  if  the  oontraoi  should  contiaue  four  months  he  would  capture  by  this  manage- 
ment, $2,000  net  profit. 

THE  MEN  IN  THE  PADKONE'S  QRIP. 

Havinsr  thus  consifimed  his  Ignorant  countryraea  to  rou(?hboard  shanties— 150  men  to  a 
shanty— and  straw  beds,  like  so  many  sheep,  "Banlser"  Gallo  binds  them  to  his  sutler  tent 
with  fetters  of  Steele.  The  proposed  agreement,  which  is  only  a  sample  of  scores  of  others 
proposed  by  these  "banliers,"  compels  the  contractor  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  bills 
made  by  the  men  at  the  commissary  department,  furnished  by  the  "banker,"  and  to  dis- 
charge at  once  any  one  of  the  men  caught  buying  supplies  at  any  other  place.  "Banker" 
Qallo  agreed  upon  his  part  to  furnish  within  twenty-four  hours  from  10  to200meu  to  take  the 
places  of  anyof  those  discharged  on  the  sutler's  demands.  As  an  additional  inducement  to  the 
contractor  to  agree  to  this  arrangement,  which  virtually  made  slaves  of  the  men,  and 
placed  their  wages  at  the  mercy  of  Gallons  agent  at  the  commissary  department,  he  agreed 
to  allow  the  contractor  to  retain  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bills  whiah  the 
men  run  up  at  the  sutler's  tent  during  the  month.  Some  of  the  checks  from  oon'raotors 
forsupplies  furnished  by  Gallo  to  300  Italians  amounted  to  between  $6,000  and  $8,000  per 
month,  which  would  indicate  that  his  monthly  check  for  supplying  800  men  would  amount 
to  $10,000  or  $12,000.  In  addition  to  this  and  to  the  $601)  a  month  for  the  barn  and  the  straw 
and  the  store  bills,  there  would  also  be  deducted  from  the  men's  first  month's  pay  about 
$2,400  for  car  fare  from  New  York  to  Lebanon,  and  this  money  would  be  paid  to  the 
"banker." 

HOW  MORE  EAT  IS  FRIED  OtIT. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  "Banker"  Gallo  is  a  sample  of  this  class.  He  is  no  better  and 
no  worse,  and  TAe  Record  has  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  others  found  in  a  two  days' 
trip  throvigh  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York,  who  wanted  to  do  about  the  same  thing. 
One  of  the  friends  of  Gallo  said  that  he  would  have  offered  the  supposed  contractor  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  monthly  bills  had  he  been  pressed. 

AMERICAN   LABOR  CANNOT   STAND  THIS. 

Nearly  all  the  Italian  bankers  are  agents  for  the  ocean  steamship  lines,  and  they  malce 
an  honest  penny  off  the  poor  immigrants  by  selling  them  tickets  for  tlieir  friends  in 
Europe.  What  money  does  not  reach  the  sutler's  till  is  often  confided  to  the  "banker," 
who  is  not  responsible  to  the  State,  and  who  often  pays  no  Interest,  and  does  not  always 
pay  the  principal.  The  Italian  Vice-Consul,  Senor  Monaco,  yesterday  gave  the  Con- 
gressional committee  some  interesting  information  of  a  general  character  upon  this  phase 
of  the  "bankers'  "  character.  He  said  that  they  would  send  to  their  friends  in  Italy  and 
tell  them  to  send  over  men  and  pay  their  passage— about  $34  each.  The  passengers  would 
be  sent  to  certain  people  in  New  York,  who  placed  them  at  work,  generally  at  from  $1 
to  $1.25  a  dayj    They  would  be  required  to  pay  back  to  their  employers  on  this  side  the 

Srlceof  their  passage  and  a  liberal  interest  therefor.  The  amount  the  immigrants  would 
ave  to  repay  would  be  as  high  sometimes  as  $50,  and  the  advance  on  the  ticket  was  never 
less  than  $5.  These  contractors  generally  kept  the  immigrants  at  their  places  on  Mul- 
berry street.  Those  places  were  generally  ornamented  with  a  "  banco  "  m  the  front  and 
a  saloon  in  the  rear.  These  contractors  or  labor  bosses,  according  to  the  Vice-Consul, 
received  the  wages  of  the  immigrants  they  were  employing,  and  deducted  what  they  saw 
fit  for  passage,  board,  etc.,  and  then  gave  the  immigrants  the  balance.  Sometimes  the 
bosses  or  contractors  "skipped"  after  receiving  the  immigrant's  wages,  and  left  them  in 
the  lurch  altogether. 

PENNSYLVANIA  OVERRUN  WITH  THE   CONTRACT  LABOR. 

Gangs  of  these  contract  laborers  swarm  all  over  Pennsylvania,  Whenever  there  is 
a  railroad  being  constructed,  or  digging  work  of  great  magnitude  being  done,  there  the 
Italian  contractor  has  sent  out  his  gang,  and  the  shanty,  the  bods  of  straw,  and  the  blood- 
sucking sutler  leech  Sourish,  while  the  helpless  immigrant  works  ten  hours  a  day  to  flU 
the  coffers  of  the  "Banoa  Italiana"  in  Mulberry  street.  As  a  result  of  this  system  also  the 
coal-mining  regions  are  filled  with  cheap  European  labor,  just  emancipated  from  the  grip 
of  the  padrone,  and  ready,  with  its  past  experience  with  the  shanty  and  the  sutler,  to 
work  at  rates  upon  which  the  American  miner  and  workmen  will  starve.  In  a  recent 
trip  through  the  anthracite  coal  region  a  Record,  reporter  attempted  upon  many  occasions 
to  be  directed  on  the  road,  but  could  not  make  himself  understood  by  the  miners  whom  he 
met  because  ihey  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  These  men  are  crowded  In  the 
places  of  the  old  miners  whenever  the  work  becomes  so  easy  that  men  of  little  or  no 
experience  can  undertake  it. 

CROWDING   OUT   GOOD.  MINERS. 

Two  weeks  ago  four  experienced  miners  threw  up  their  positions  at  one  of  the 
mines  near  Hazieton.  The  story  of  their  experience  illustrates  the  methods  by  which  the 
coal  barons  as  well  as  the  railroad  contractors— all  of  whom  get  red  in  the  face  on  the 
worklngman's  account  when  tariff  reduction  is  suggested  to  them— utilize  the  cheap  and 
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tractable  foreign  labor  at  the  mines,  which  has  drifted  there  after  having  been  sucked  dry 
bv  the  padrone  and  the  sutler  on  a  railroad  or  other  dir>dlggiDg  contract.  These  four 
miners  had  worked  at  a  breast  in  the  mines  until  a  solid  vein  was  reached  which  did  not 
reouire  any  experience  to  work.  They  thus  had  an  opportunity,  after  having  worked 
through  the  slate,  to  make  a  handsome  month's  wages.  They  were  not  given  a  chance. 
Four  Hungarians  were  put  in  their  places  to  work:  out  the  easy  coal,  and  the  old  miners 
were  given  another  breastf ul  of  stone  and  difficult  to  manage.  They  refused  to  be  thus 
treated  and  left  the  mine.    The  Hungarians  are  still  there. 

THH  PBOTEOTIVB  TABIIT  liBAGtlE— HOW  ITS  PRESIDENT  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  I/AWB 
TO  IMPORT  CHEAP  LABOR. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  July  29. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  better  the  evils  of  importing  foreign  labor  to  be  employed  in 
certain  stated  localities  than  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  factory  help  at  Paterson 
and  Passaic,  And  the  worst  instances  of  depreciated  pay  are  to  be  found  in  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Bdward  H.  Ammidown,  the  gentleman  who  poses  as  the  champion  of  Amenoan 
manufactures  and  incidentally  as  tde  friend  of  labor. 

Some  five  years  ago  owners  of  woolen  mills  in  Passaic  began  to  send  for  men  In  Europe 
to  take  the  places  of  those  in  their  employ  who  refused  to  submit  to  starvation  wages. 
Hungarians  were  found  to  be  most  available,  and  after  a  few  months  Castle  Garden 
swarmed  with  them. 

The  direct  impirtation  of  Hungarians  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  at  Paasaic 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Bash  and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  proprietors  of  woolen  mills.  Mr.  Ammidown 
soon  after  benefited  by  what  they  had  done  to  the  extent  of  placing  in  his  own  estabUsl^ 
ment  a  number  of  the  men  whom  they  had  brought  overthrongh  their  agents  from  the  old 
country.  The  process  of  importation  coniinued  year  by  year  and  the  unwelcome  leaven 
spread  until  now  Mf.  Ammidown  has  in  his  own  factory  about  two  hundred  imported  Hun- 
£^arlans  and  the  other  establishments  a  good  many  more. 

But  not  lall  have  come  directly  from  Hungary.  A  considerable  percentage— and  this 
further  peculiarly  illustrates  the  tendency  of  that  tyranny  which  the  tariff  barons  seek  to 
perpetuate— a  considerable  percentage,  who  were  expected  to  do  the  rudi-st  and  most  ordi- 
nary work,  were  brought  to  Passaic  from  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Note  this  stage  of  evolution  in  the  process  of  oppressing  labor. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Pennsylvania  coal  miners  have  b^en  crushed  down  to  the  very 
lowest  grade  of  human  misery,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  further  reduce  their  pay  without 
making  them  worse  in  condition  than  the  most  despised  beasts  of  burden.  This  result  was 
brought  about  by  Republican  protection. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  A  WEEK  PER  FAMILY. 

The  Hungarians  from  the  ooal  fields  exacted  only  thi  merest  pittance  for  the  support 
of  life,  and  they  got  it.  The  wages  of  the  class  to^hlch  they  belong  at  Ammidown's  mill 
are  bas  d  to-day  on  this  inexorable  standard.  E  v  ry  Ajnericau  citizen  should  shudder  when 
he  reads  of  this.    The  average  rate  of  wages  Is  $5  a  week  I 

Think  of  that  for  grown  up  men,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  married  and  have 
children  1 

And  this  is  one  of  the  beneficent  fruits  of  the  zeal  of  American  protectionists  for  the 
welfare  of  labor. 

Many  of  the  American  mill  workers  who  had  the  alternative  of  submission  or  starva- 
tion have  been  forced  down  to  the  level  of  these  imported  slaves. 

A  reporter  yesterday  drew  these  facts  from  the  lips  of  an  intelligent  employe  of  Mr. 
Ammidown,  who,  while  perfectly  just  and  loyal  to  the  latter,  was  fearless  enough  to  wish 
openly  that  the  truth  might  prevail  and  that  the  voters  of  the  country  might  know  how  the 
monstrous  theory  of  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  works  in  reference  to  the 
helpless  poor  man  who  has  no  opportunity  to  exercise  the  grasping  right  of  the  mightier. 
This  man  is  not  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and,  apart  from  his  employer's  public  advocacy  of  the 
system  of  oppression  called  protection,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  with  a  good  deal  of  respect 

A  PREMIUM   ON   POOR  8TDFF. 

Said  he :  "The  employers  can  no  longer  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  their  men  We 
know  that  protection  enables  the  master  to  rob  us  Instead  of  being  the  means  of  our  own 
protection  We  know  that  to  the  development  of  the  woolen  industry  In  this 
country  free  wool  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Republican  tariff  has  simply  been  a  nre- 
mium  on  the  manufacture  of  the  coarsest  and  the  worst  grades  of  woolen  cloths  Wliat 
are  these  boasted  cheap  suits  which  are  made  of  domestic  woolens?  Whv  thev  are  irnnds 
of  a  grade  which  Importers  would  never  think  of  bringing  to  this  country.  The  price  that 
is  paid  for  them  here  would  on  the  other  side  buy  clothing  of  at  least  three  times  their  r^! 
value.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  The  market  Is  glutted  with  domesUc  goo(£  of 
abominable  quality,  and  those  foreign  goods  that  are  at  all  of  a  desirable  qua.lty  ariplaced 
beyond  our  reach  bv  the  rich  man  s  tariff.  ^'^■•■■■•j'  mo  piai,eu 

"You  want  to  know  how  these  Hungarians  live  on  an  average  of  »5  a  wpbIt?  fii  ton 
you.  The  wives  of  the  mafeed  men  board  their  countryman  .is  a  rule  th^y  hire  a  m^n 
little  apartment  of  two  or  at  most  three  rooms.  Yes,  they  are  Just  as  cramned  m  that^™S 
out  here  in  a  suburban  town,  where  space  is  supposed  to  be  ohean  or  iT'it^s  nS?  J?,?»hf  tS 
be.   About  the  lowest  rent  tiiat  can  be  had  is  %^\  monthT^nd  tE'at  U  what  they  u?Mll? 
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■pay.  A  dozen  persons  may  Uve  In  one  of  these  places.  The  boarders  buy  their  own  food 
and  the  woman  of  the  house  cooks  it.  For  this  service  and  the  privilege  of  sleeping 
there  they  pay  her  a  dollar  each  per  week.  That  is  how  the  families  are  supported.  God 
only  knows  how  they  managei  even  then*  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  I  Added  to  this, 
nearly  all  of  these  Hungarians  drink  enormously  of  beer.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
them,  by  lUing  in  the  most  abject  fllth  and  misery,  contrive  to  save  a  little,  for  when  they 
get  into  trouble  with  the  police  and  are  called  upon  to  pay  a  fine  they  generally  go  down 
somewhere  in  their  clothes  for  the  money,  and  it  is  forthcoming.  Much  of  the  fuel  and 
food  that  th")  women  obtain  for  the  household  is  picked  up  in  the  streets  and  around  the 
ifreight  depots  and  stores. 

THE  ENGLISH  BOSS  DOES  BBTTER. 

"Some  of  these  Hungarians  have  been  put  at  the  Qner  kinds  of  work  in  the  factories 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  numerous.  They  are  flt  only  for  what  is  comparatively  unskilled 
labor.  Yet  skilled  labor  cannot  be  reduced  any  lower  in  price  than  it  is  and  still  live.  It  Is 
customary  for  the  protection  people  to  prate  about  the  contrast  in  wages  as  between  this 
country  and  those  of  Europe.  The  weavers  receive  In  Ammidown's  mill  about  $9  a  week. 
The  looms  average  about  eighty-five  picks  a  minute.  Thomas  Dolan,  in  Philadelphia, 
payshis  weaversanaveraare  of  $10a  week.  His  looms  average  between  eighty-five  and 
ninety  picks  a  minute.  In  the  mills  of  Patrick  T.  Martin,  at  Huddersfleld,  England,  the 
weavers  get  {7  50  a  week,  but  the  looms  only  make  sixty -five  picks  a  minute.  Now  make 
a  comparison.  Dolan  pays  his  weavers  $3  50  a  week  more  than  Martin,  but  he  gains  by 
their  produce  twenty  picks  a  minute.  This  amounts  to  about  six  yards  a  day  for  each 
loom,  or  something  like  $3  in  marketable  value.  So  much  for  the  credit  that  is  claimed  by 
the  manufacturer  for  paying  higher  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  knows  the  sub- 
ject can  dispute  that  $7.50  In  England,  with  the  cheaper  means  of  living,  is  worth  consider- 
ably more  than  $10  in  the  United  States. 

"Yes,  sir ;  the  situation  of  labor  in  Paterson  and  Passaic  is  such  that  I  do  not  see  how 
any  laboring  man  here  who  has  a  vote  at  the  next  election  can  fail  to  cast  It  for  the  tariff 
reform  platform. 


IX. 
HARRISON  AND  IRISHMEN. 

WHAT   BENJAMIN,  THE   GRANDSON,  AND   THE   INDIANAPOLIS    "JOURNAL"   HAD   TO 

SAT   ABOUT  IRISH  LABORERS  IN   1874  75. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Labor  Bignal.'] 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Bepublioan  candidate  for  President,  never  showed  his  real  feeling 
toward  the  men  who  toil  for  wages  more  fully  and  convincingly  than  in  his  attack  on  the 
street  laborers,  made  in  this  city  on  October  1, 1874.  These  are  his  words  as  given  by  his 
organ,  the  Indianapolis  "Journal,"  on  the  morning  of  October  5, 1874 : 

"My  fellow-citizens,  ashort  time  ago  I  happened  to  be  In  a  place  where,  without  incon- 
venience, I  could  see  these  fellows  working,  and  it  was  as  good  as  a  circus  to  see  how  they 
went  about  it.  They  had  about  a  dozen  in  the  gang,  and  a  boss— they  must  have  a  boss, 
«venif  there  are  only  twoor  three  of  them.  They  were  laying  a  stone  crossing  across  a 
street,  and  I  do  believe  that  any  two  stalwart  men  could  have  done  more  in  a  day  than  that 
srang  did  in  three.  They  were  all  smoking.  Almost  every  fellow  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Now,  it  is  usually  inconvenient  for  a  man  to  work  and  smoke  at  the  same  time ;  the  pipe  is 
in  his  way  if  he  is  in  a  dead  earnest  about  his  work.  If  you  men  have  to  smoke,  you  do  so 
when  you  are  through  work  at  noon.  But  these  fellows,  whom  the  Democratic  council  are 
piyingout  of  taxes,  had  plenty  of  time  to  smoke.  One  of  them  would  take  out  his  tobacco 
and  roll  It  la  his  hands  to  grind  it  up  fiae,  and  leisurely  tuok  it  in  his  pipe.  Well,  after  strik- 
ing a  light  he  would  take  his  shovel  and  start  off  toward  the  gravel  pile.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing the  gravel  where  they  wanted  it,  they  had  it  about  a  rod  away.  If  it  had  not  been  so  far 
away  that  man  would  not  have  had  exercise  enough  that  day  to  keep  him  healthy.  He 
would  go  to  the  pile  and  get  his  shovel  about  half  full,  look  carefully  at  the  plaoe  where  he 
was  to  put  it,  set  his  shovel  down  on  the  ground  and  look  around  And  then  another  fellow 
would  co'ne  and  borrow  his  shovel  to  do  something  with,  and  lie  would  sit  there  until  the 
fellow  came  back  with  .the  shovel.  Now,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  know  what  that  means. 
This  is  the  Democratic  reform  party  that  is  in  powernow." 

Observe,  if  you  please,  that  he  saw  this  "without  inconvenience"— otherwise  we 
might  not  have  had  this  pleasing  bit  of  humor  recorded.  Observe  that  it  grieves  his  Indus- 
trious soul  that  a  man  should  smoke  while  working.  Observe  that  these  men  are  all 
•"  fellows."  Observe  that  the  listening  crowd  are  convulsed  with  merriment  by  his  remarks. 
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Observe  that  the  statement  that  these  events  occurred  under  Democratic  rule  is  an  intima- 
tion that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  allowed  when  Bepubllcans  come  in.  Oh,  what  fino^ 
slave-driving  we  shall  have  then!  Work  faster,  there,  fellow  I  Ben  Harrison  is  looldng- 
at  you.  Drop  that  pipe,  fellow !  Ben.  Harrison  is  looking  at  you.  Don't  stop  to  rest 
for  a  moment,  fellow !    Ben.  Harrison  is  looking  at  you. 

Do  you  s  appose  that  Benjamin  Harrison  ever  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  lolling^ 
"without  inconvenience"  on  the  cushions  of  his  carriage,  or  standing  in  his  luzurious- 
office,  and  watching  these  men  was  a  very  different  thing  from  going  out  under  the  hot  sun 
and  doing  their  work  f  Do  you  suppose  Benjamin  Harrison  ever  shoveled  dirt  for  his 
living  for  a  single  day,  much  less  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  a  lifetime  ?  Do  you  suppose  he 
knows  what  it  is  for  the  muscles  to  ache  or  the  nerves  to  quiver  from  the  strain  of  pro- 
tracted labor  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  could  comprehend  the  fact  that  if  a  man  should 
shovel  dirt  as  fast  as  he  washable  the  labor  would  kill  him  within  a  year?  Oh,  shame, 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Even  with  your*  life  of  professional  employment  you  might  have 
had  more  feeling  for  the  toiling  millions  than  this.  You  might  at  least  have  learned  to 
conceal  your  feelings  if  you  could  not  avoid  having  them.    Tou  might  have  rememberedi 

this: 

'■  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil ; 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

The  ball  which  Mr.  Harrison  set  in  motion  did  not  stop  for  several  months.  The 
Indianapolis  JOMr«oZ  of  Octobers,  1874,  refers  to  his  remarks  as  "graphic  and  amusing. 
Similar  scenes  can  be  witnessed  all  over  the  city."  The  Journal  was  then,  as  now,  the  open 
foe  of  organized  labor.  In  its  editorial  columns,  on  October  6, 1874,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  a  labor  paper  printed  here  as  to  whether  it  favored  a  law  "  requiring  the  payment  of 
employes  once  a  month,"  it  said :  "  It  (the  Journal)  makes  such  contracts  with  its  employee 
asltdeemsbest,  and  recognizes  the  perfect  right  of  all  others  to  do  the  same."  To  the 
Journal,  Mr.  Harrison's  method  of  attacking  the  laboring  man  was  an  inspiration,  and  it 
fell  briskly  in  the  same  Une.    Here  are  some  of  the  results : 

"  It  is  notorious  that  the  lowest  class  of  men,  men  who  are  of  little  account  for  any 
other  purpose,  display  a  remarkable  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  their  political  duties. 
Elections  never  come  too  often  for  them.  The  alacrity  with  which  they  walk  up  to  the 
ballot-box  and  exercise  the  highest  prerogative  of  an  American  citizen  would  be  surprising 
If  the  act  required  any  greater  physical  effort  than  it  does.  Probably  this  excessive 
appreciation  of  suffrage  by  all  classes  of  rascals  and  loafers  has  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  It  Into  disrepute  among  moral  and  intelligent  men."— Journal,  October  13,  1874. 

"  The  amount  of  naturalization  now  going  on  is  only  exceeded  by  the  amount  of  labor 
put  upon  the  Rtreets."— Journal,  October  J2,  1874. 

"  When  you  are  around  near  policemen  and  other  suspicious  characters  to-day  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  or  you  might  get  them  olosei."— Journal,  October 
13,  1874. 

"  In  connection  with  the  disreputable  Irish  police  force,  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  city  will  undoubtedly  attempt  this  year  by  bullying,  brawls 
and  intimidation,  to  repeat  the  tactics  so  successfully  used  in  the  fifth  and  twelfth  precincts 
last  jeai."— Journal,  April  17, 1875. 

Now,  laboring  men,  and  particularly  Irish  laboring  men,  you  know  what  Mr.  Harrison 
and  his  organ  thought  of  you  in  1874-75.  To-day  they  are  posing  m  the  champions  of  the 
workingman,  and  are  particularly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irishman.  Why  this 
change?  Do  street  gangs  work  faster  now ?  They  say  that  tobacco  is  a  necessity  for  the 
workingman  and  must  be  made  cheaper.  Does  smoking  a  pipe  interfere  less  with  work 
now  than  it  did  in  1874?  Has  the  Catholic  Church  amended  its  doctrines?  Has  the 
Irish  countenance  changed  Its  features?  We  know  of  no  sueh  change.  Is  it  possible- 
that  these  people  are  only  anxious  to  get  your  votes  ? 
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LABOR  DENUNCIATIONS  OF  HARRISON. 

THE    INDIANA    FEDEKATION    OP    LABOR,  WHICH    KNOWS    HIM,    EXPOSES    HIS 

METHODS. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1888,  the  State  Federation  of  Trades  of  Indiana  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Indianapolis.  Au  attempt  was  made  by  the  Republicans  to 
capture  the  convention,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  circular-letter  sent  out  by  the 
Kepublican  State  Central  Committee  of  Indiana : 

HBP0BLiOiN  State  Cbntral  Committee  oe  Indiana, 

Boom  4,  Denieon  Bouse,  ■ 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  4, 1838. 
Dear  Sir— We  have  reliable  Information  that  the  State  Federation  of  Trades  meets  here 
■next  Tuesday,  and  that  the  Democrats  have  determined  to  capture  it  and  get  a  resolution 
through  against  Harrison.    We  are  told  that  any  member  of  a  labor  organization  having 
credentials,  so  as  to  prove  his  membership  thereof,  will  be  entitled  to  admission. 

We  urgently  request  you  to  send  here  as  many  laboring  men,  opposed  to  this  scheme,  as 
may  be  possible. 

There  will  be  reduced  railroad  ra'es  on  that  day.  I  hope  that  you  will  act  with  great 
discretion  and  promptness.    Tours  truly, 

J.  N.  Huston,  Chairman. 

This  letter  aroused  much  anger  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  and  there  was  general  agreement  in  the  desire  to  frustrate  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  political  party  to  thus  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  a  secret 
-organization.  There  were  147  delegates  in  the  convention  whose  credentials  were 
pronounced  ggnuine.  The  convention  was  a  harmonious  and  hard-working  body, 
and  so  successfully  and  harmoniously  did  it  act  that  it  concluded  its  deliberations  in 
■a  single  day. 

HARRISON   AND   MORTON   DENOUNCED   AS  ENEMIES  OP   LABOR. 

3efore  adjournment  it  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas  believing  that  the  policies  of  government  should  be  general  in  their  bene- 
"flts  and  not  fixed  for  the  advantage  of  the  few ;  and,  further,  that  under  laws  now  exist- 
ing this  principle  has  not  been  followed  :  and  believing  that  the  laboring  masses  are  now 
Interested  in  the  success  of  such  principles  and  policies  as  will  give  them  a  more  equal 
chance  with  the  employing  class  than  of  the  success  of  any  political  party. 

2.  That  we  condemn  the  policy  of  legislation  beginning  in  1861,  which  has  been  to 
enable  the  bankers  and  bondholders  of  the  nation  to  secure  tor  government  pledges 
•obtained  with  greatly  depreciated  paper  money  (generally  about  .50  cents  on  the  dollar), 
though  bearing  interest  in  gold  on  a  full  100  cents,  a  redemption  of  those  pledges  in  coin  at 
la  fabulous  premium,  while  evtsry  other  obligation  to  soldier,  sailor  or  citizen  was  legally 
payable  in  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  laws  which  have  steadily  and  almost  wholly  transferred 
■the  enormous  burdens  of  oppressive  taxation  from  the  money  kings  of  the  country  to 
the  great  army  of  consumers,  until  to-day  the  latter  class  is  practically  the  sole  paok- 
.horses  of  this  boasted  republic  of  freedom  and  popular  rights,  while  yet  producing  all 
its  wealth  and  enjoying  all  its  comforts. 
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Besolved,  That  we  cannot  support  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  party  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  because  both  of  them  are  wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  laboring 
classes.  This  was  shown  by  General  Harrison  in  the  memorable  strike  of  1877,  when  he  vol- 
unteered to  command  a  company  of  soldiers  to  shoot  laboring  men  down,  after  having- 
refused  to  attempt  a  settlement  by  peaceable  means.  For  four  days'  service  as  captain  of 
said  company,  he  received  and  receipted  for  twenty  silver  dollars,  which  was  as  much  blood 
money  as  the  "thirty  pieces  of  silver"  for  which  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  the  Savior  of  man- 
kind. Ithas  been  shown  by  Morton,  in  his  career  as  a  Wall-street  money  shark,  and  as  a 
sharerintheunholy  gains  of  many  greedy  corporations,  that  have  cruelly  oppressed  their 
employes.  In  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  shingle  on  which  was  inscribed  "Shoes  made 
and  repaired  by  Levi  P.  Morton,"  offering  a  large  sum  for  it  that  he  might  destroy  the  evi- 
dence of  his  former  humble  occupation,  Morton  has  shown  himself  ashamed  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  he  was  born,  thus  saorifloing  all  claim  to  the  respect  and  support  of  the  hon- 
est laborers  of  the  land  who  have  no  blushes  for  their  employment. 

Besolved,  That  in  voting  on  fourteen  different  occasions  against  measures  that  were 
proposed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  cheap  labor,  and 
in  his  often-repeated  private  avowals  ot  a  willingness  that  the  naturalization  laws  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  give  Chinamen  the  right  to  become  citizens,  Harrison  has  given  the 
strongest  possible  proofs  of  his  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  American 
workingmen. 

Resolved,  That  for  reaions  here  specified  and  for  the  further  fact  that  these  Republican 
candidates,  in  their  habits,  thoughts,  sympathies  and  associations  are  ot  the  class  that 
would  inaugurate  an  aristocracy  on  the  ruins  of  free  government. 

Sesolved,  That  organized  labor  in  other  States  is  cordially  invited  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  the  enforcement  of  the  sentiments  and  objects  herein  expressed. 


DENOtlNCINO  MK.  HARRISON'S  PET  NEWSPAPER. 

Whebeab  on  the  right  of  July  8, 1886,  John  C.  New  &  Son,  proprietors  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Journal,  summarily,  and  without  provocation,  discharged  the  entire  force  of  union 
printers  in  their  employ  who  refused  to  obey  their  arrogant  mandate  in  severing  their  con- 
nection with  the  Indianapolis  Typographical  Union  No.  1,  turned  said  employes  upon  the 
str'eets  and  imported  from  distant  localities  a  large  number  of  "rat"  printers  whom  they 
have  since  kept  at  work  in  the  Journal  office. 

Whereas  said  Johi^  C.  New  &  Son,  since  the  perpetration  of  this  cowardly  outrage 
and  insult,  have  continued  to  conduct  the  said  Journal  in  open  hostility,  not  only  to  union 
printers,  but  to  organized  labor  of  all  kinds  by  refusing  to  accede  to  any  method  of  arbi- 
tration looking  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  differences;  by  maliciously  misrepresenting 
the  objects  of  organized  labor;  by  wantonly  distorting  the  honorable  methods  by  which 
workingmen  aim  to  attain  a  furtherance  of  their  desires;  by  dishonestly  obtaining  and 
publishing  the  laws,  secret  work  and  private  legislation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other 
organizations,  wherever  opportunity  enables  them  to  do  so;  by  attacking  the  private  char- 
acter and  distorting  the  purpose  of  representative  workingmen  whose  leadership  is  recog- 
nized, and  whose  character  we  reverence,  and  are  pledged  to  protect;  by  maintaining  in  the 
reportorial,  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  "rat"  Journal  a  position  of  unreasonable 
hostility  to  lair  pay.  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  Improved  economic  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes;  therefore  be  it 

Seeolved,  That  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  in  convention 
assembled  regard  the  conduct  of  John  C.  N  ew  &  Son  in  their  employing  rat  printers  in  the 
Indianapolis  Journal  office,  and  their  persistent  warfare  upon  organized  labor,  as  both  an 
injustice  and  an  insult  to  the  workingmen  of  Indiana. 

Besolved,  That  we  pledge  the  efforts  of  this  organization  and  all  whom  It  can  control  or 
influence,  to  antagonize,  by  every  honorable  meani,  the  said  John  C.  New  *  Son  and  the 
said  Journal;  and  that  we  appeal  to  the  patrioilo  workingmen  ot  this  State  to  aid  us  in  this 
worthy  effort  so  long  as  the  said  New  &  Son  shall  refuse  to  conduct  a  strictly  union  olfioe^ 
and  shall  persist  in  maintaining  a  position  of  hostility  to  organized  labor. 
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Sesolvtd,  That  to  ooneummate  this  purpose  a  copy  of  these  resolu  I  ions  be  placed  before 
every  organization  subordinate  to  this  federation,  that  the  hostility  of  the  said  New  &  Son 
to  organized  labor  may  be  fully  known ;  and  that  to  carry  out  this  endeavor  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  printed  by  this  federation,  to  be  properly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  this  federation. 

LABOR  INTERESTS  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  labor  committee  of  the  House,  composed  in  its  democratic  majority  of  well 
known  friends  of  the  interests  of  workingmen,  has  to  be  certain  in  promoting  the 
demands  made  by  intelligent  organization^. 

February  17,  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Missouri,  offered  tlie  following  amendment  to 
appropriation  bill,  adopted  by  vote  183 ;  negative,  53,  was  concurred  in"  by  the 
Senate  and  is  now  a  law : 

"  The  Public  Printer  is  hereby  directed  to  rigidly  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
eight-hour  law  in  the  department  under  his  charge." 

Among  the  bills  of  this  kind  passed  by  the  present  Congress,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  Democratic  House,  are  the  laws  establishing  a  Department  of  Labor, 
introduced  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee;  and  the 
law  to  limit  the  hours  that  letter-carriers  in  cities  shall  be  employed  per  day, 
known  as  the  letter  carrier's  eight  hour  Jaw,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
McAdoo,  a  Democratic  representative  from  New  Jersey. 

Among  those  passed  by  the  Democratic  House  and  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
are; 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  pioduction  of  convict  labor  from  being  furnished  to  or 
for  the  use  of  any  Department  of  the  Government,  and  to  prevent  the  product  of 
convict  labor  from  being  used  upon  public  buildings  or  other  public  works;  the 
bill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  alien  labor  upon  public  buildings  or  other  public 
works  and  in  tjie  various  Departments  of  the  Government,  and  so  forth ;  the  bill 
to  protect  mechanics,  laborers  and  servants  in  their  wages ;  and  the  bill  to  create 
boards  of  arbitration  or  commission  for  settling  controversies  and  differences 
between  railroad  corporations  and  other  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and 
Territorial  transportation  of  property  or  pastengers  and  their  employes;  the  bill  to 
protect  free  labor  and  the  industries  in  which  it  is  employed  from  the  iniurious 
effects  of  convict  labor  by  confining  the  sale  of  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
manufactured  by  convict  labor  to  the  State  in  which  they  are  produced. 
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CHAPTEE    XXX. 
CLEVELAND  AND   COEPORATIONS. 


INSISTING    UPON    PAIR     TREATMENT    FOE    BUSINESS    COEPORATIONS 
YET   HOLDING   THEM   TO   A   STRICT   ACCOUNTABILITY. 


The  public  duties  and  rightsof  private  corporations  were  the  subject  of  repeated 
consideration  by  Mr.  Cleveland  when  Governor  of  New  York,  and  his  views  were 
stated  in  terms  so  explicit  and  just  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  approval  of  fair- 
minded  men  who  informed  themselves  as  to  the  particular  grounds  of  his 
action. 

In  accepting  the  nomination  for  Governor,  in  October,  1883,  he  thus  defined  his 
position,  from  which  he  has  never  wavered : 

"Corporations  are  created  ty  the  law  for  certain  defined  purposes,  and  are  restricted  in 
their  operations  by  specific  limitations.  Acting  within  their  leKitimate  sphere  they  should 
he  protected;  but  when  by  combination  or  by  the  exercise  of  unwarranted  power  they 


oppress  the  people,  the  same  authority  which  created  should  restrnin  them  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  law  lately  passed  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  relations 
between  the  people  and  corporations,  ehould  be  executed  in  good  faith,  with  an  honest 


design  to  effectuate  its  objects  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  involved." 

Almost  the  first  act  performed  by  him  as  Governor  was  in  fulfillment  of  the 
law  here  referred  to,  the  Railioad  Commission  Act,  which  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  Railroad  Commissioners,  one  from  each  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  and  one  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Anti-Monopoly  bodies.  '  Despite  great 
pressure  to  the  contrary,  and  without  waiting  for  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  law, 
the  Governor  promptly  nominated  three  commissioners,  in  literal  compliance  with 
the  old  law,  accepting  without  hesitation  the  Anti-Monopoly  candidate,  Mr. 
O'Donnell.  The  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Railroad  Commission  has  been  so  well 
done  as  not  only  to  justify  its  creation  to  those  even  who  were  originally  doubtful 
of  its  value,  but  also  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Anti  Monopoly  sentiment  which  led  to 
its  formation,  is  due  to  the  conscientious  care  with  which  Governor  Cleveland, 
ignoring  every  consideration  but  the  purpose  of  the  law,  selected  the  members  who 
were  to  serve  upon  it. 

CHECKING   THE   AGQKEBSIONS  OF    CORPORATIONS. 

Upon  April  3,  1883,  the  6overnor,jealously  regarding  the  interests  of  the  public, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  corporations,  vetoed  a  bill  tending  to  increase  the  power  of 
telegraph  companies  to  use  the  public  streets,  from  which  message  the  following 
extracts  are  made: 

"A  fatal  objection  to  this  bill  is  found  in  the  provision  allowing  the  corporations  therein 
named  to  enter  upon  private  property,  and  erect  and  maintain  their  structures  thereon 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  tHking  private  property  or 
an  easement  therein,  with  very  little  pretext  that  it  is  for  a  public  use. 

"If  a  private  corporation  can,  under  authority  of  law,  construct  its  appliances  and  struc- 
tures upon  the  lan(Js  of  the  citizen  without  his  consent,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing light,  but  In  an  experimental  attempt  to  transmit  heat  and  power,  the  rights  of  the 
people  may  well  be  regarded  as  in  danger  from  an  undue  license  to  corporate  aggran- 
dizement.' 
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Upon  June  14,  1884,  despite  great  opposition  from  the  parties  interested,  he 
signed  a  bill  requiring  such  companies  to  put  their  lines  under  ground  on  or  before 
T^ovember  1, 1885.  Bo,  apon  May  39, 1883,  he  vetoed  a  general  street  railroad  bill, 
upon  the  ground  that  its  design  was  "more  to  further  private  and  corporate  schemes 
than  to  furnish  the  citizens  of  the  State  street  railroad  facilities,  under  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  vrithin  the  limits  therein  fixed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people." 

Upon  April  6,  1883,  in  further  exhibition  of  his  disposition  to  keep  corporations 
within  the  limit  of  the  laws  creating  them,  he  vetoed  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  saying: 

"Our  laws  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  corporations  are  extremely  liberal,  and  those 
■who  avail  themselves  of  their  provisions  should  be  held  to  a  strict  compliance  with  their 
requirements.  t  *  *  This  company  and  its  stockholders  have  assumed  for  their 
own  benefit  certain  relations  to  the  State,  to  the  public  and  to  their  creditors,  and  these 
relations  should  not  be  disturbed.  If  corporations  are  to  be  relieved  from  their  defaults  for 
the  asking,  their  liability  to  the  people  with  whom  they  deal  will  soon  become  dangerously 
uncertain  and  Indefinite." 

PUBLICITY  OF   CORPORATION   OPERATIONS  REQUIRED. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year,  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  vigorous  language,  called  attention  to  the  duty  of  railroad  corporations, 
and  of  all  others  as  well,  to  truly  inform  the  public  as  to  their  operations.  In  the 
present  season  of  distrust  and  distress,  consequent  upon  a  supposed  failure  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  these  words  of  tlie  Governor  are  appropriate.  After  commending 
the  requirement  by  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  quarterly  reports  from  the  rail- 
road companies,  he  says : 

"It  would,  In  my  opinion,  be  a  most  valuable  protection  to  the  people  If  other  large  cor- 
porations were  obliged  to  report  to  some  department  their  transactions  and  financial  con- 
dition. 

"The  State  creates  these  corporations  upon  the  theory  that  some  proper  thing  of  benefit 
can  be  better  done  by  them  than  by  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  aggregation  of  the 
funds  of  many  individuals  may  be  thus  profitably  employed.  They  are  launched  upon  the 
public  with  the  seal  of  the  State,  in  sofhe  sense,  upon  them.  They  are  permitted  to  repre- 
sent the  advantages  they  possess  and  the  wealth  sure  to  follow  from  admission  to  member- 
ship. In  one  hand  is  held  a  charter  from  the  State,  and  in  the  other  is  proffered  their 
etocfe. 

"It  Is  a  fact,  singular  though  well  established,  that  people  will  pay  their  money  for 
stock  in  a  corporation  engaged  in  enterprises  in  which  they  would  refuse  to  Invest  if  in  pri- 
vate hands. 

"It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  formation  of  these  artificial  bodies  ought  not  to  be 
checked  or  better  regulated  and  in  some  way  supervised. 

"At  any  rate  they  should  always  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  the  funds  of  its  citizens  should 
be  protected  by  the  State  which  has  invited  their  investment.  While  the  stockholders  are 
the  owners  of  the  corporate  property,  notoriously  they  are  oftentimes  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  directors  and  managers,  who  acquire  a  majority  of  the  stork  and  by  this  means 
perpetuate  their  control,  using  the  corporate  property  and  franchises  for  their  benefit  and 
proflt.regardless  of  the  interests  and  rightsof  the  minority  of  stockholders.  Immense  salaries 
are  paid  to  officers;  transactjons  are  consummated  by  which  the  directors  make  money,  while 
the  rank  and  file  among  the  stockh  ilders  lose  it;  the  honest  investor  waits  for  dividends 
and  the  directors  grow  rich.  It  Is  suspected,  too,  that  large  sums  are  spent  under  various 
disguises  In  efi'orts  to  influence  legislation. 

"It  is  not  consistent  to  claim  that  the  citizen  must  protect  himself,  by  refusing  to  pur- 
chase stock.  The  law  constantly  recognizps  the  fact  that  people  should  be  defended  from 
false  representations  and  from  their  own  folly  and  cupidity.  It  punishes  obtaining  goods 
by  false  pretenses,  gambling  and  lotteries. 

"It  is  a  hollow  mockery  to  direct  the  owner  of  a  small  amount  of  stock  in  one  of  these 
institutions  to  the  cour  s  Under  existing  statutes,  the  law's  delay,  perplexity  and  uncer- 
tainty leads  but  to  despair. 

"The  State  should  either  refuse  to  allow  these  corporations  to  exist  under  its  authority 
and  patronage,  or  acknowledging  their  paternity  and  its  responsibility,  should  provide  a 
simple,  easy  way  for  its  people,  whose  money  is  invested,  and  the  public  generally,  to  dis- 
oover  how  the  funds  of  these  institutions  are  spent,  and  how  their  affairs  are  conducted. 
It  should  at  the  same  time  provide  a  way  by  which  the  squandering  or  misuse  of  corpo- 
rate funds  would  be  made  good  to  the  parties  injured  thereby. 

"This  might  well  be  accompllBhed  by  requiring  corporations  to  frequently  file  reports 
made  out  with  the  utmost  detail,  and  which  would  not  allow  lobby  expenses  to  be  hidden 
under  the  pretext  of  legal  services  and  counsel  fees,  accompanied  by  vouchers  and  sworn 
to  by  the  officers  making  them,  showing  particularly  the  debts,  liabilities,  expenditures  and 
property  of  the  corporation.  Let  this  report  be  delivered  to  some  appropriate  department 
or  officer,  who  shall  audit  and  examine  the  same ;  provide  that  a  false  oath  to  such  account 
shall  be  perjury,  and  make  the  directors  liable  to  refund  to  the  injured  stockholders  any 
expenditure  which  shall  be  determined  improper  by  the  auditing  authority. 
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"Such  requireirents  might  not  be  favorable  to  stock  epeoulation,  but  they  would  pro- 
tect the  innocent  investors;  they  might  malie  the  manaKement  of  corporations  mor& 
troublesome,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  oonsidered  when  the  protection  of  the  people  is  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  would  prevent  corporate  efforts  to  Influence  legislation;  the  honeatlr 
conducted  and  strong  corporations  would  have  nothing  to  lear;  the  badly  managed  and 
weak  ought  to  be  exposed." 

Thus,  it  will  appear  from  the  Governor's  own  words,  with  which  his  actions- 
have  been  in  full  accord,  that  he  has  insisted  that  corporations  shall  observethe  lim- 
itations of  the  laws  creating  them  ;  that  their  privileges  shall  be  exercised  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  rights  of  the  public ;  that  their  affairs  shall  be  open  to  public  scrutiny;, 
and  that  to  their  members  and  the  public  alike  they  shall  be  honest  gnd  fair. 

MAIHTAINING   THE   PUBLIC   FAITH. 

In  this  same  spirit  of  exact  and  equal  justicp,  which  has  demanded  of  corpora- 
tions compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law  binding  upon  them,  the  Governor  has- 
observed  the  express  rights  given  to  them  by  law.  His  principle  has  been  "The- 
public  faith  must  be  scrupulously  kept."  Upon  this  principle  he  undertook  to  act; 
in  the  matter  of  the  veto  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Five  Cent  Fare 
Bill." 

The  elevated  Railroads  of  New  York  city,  under  their  charters,  charged  an  uni- 
form rate  of  fare  of  live  cents  during  certain  of  the  morning  and  evening  hours  in 
which  the  great  body  of  workingmen  went  to  and  from  their  homes,  and  ten  cents 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  1883  the  Legislature  passed  a  biU  to  make  the  rate  of 
fare  five  cents  throughout  the  day  This  bill  the  Governor  vetoed,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  involved  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  general  rail- 
road law,  passed  in  1850,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  declaring  the  policy 
of  the  State,  had  promised  that  the  Legislature  would  not  reduce  the  rates  of  any 
railroad  until  its  reduced  rates  should  produce  a  profit  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  capi- 
tal actually  expended.  The  Governor  declared  that  until  the  profits  of  these  roads 
should  have  been  ascertaimd  to  exceed  this  limit,  the  policy  of  the  State  forbadfr 
their  reduction.  A  subsequent  examination  by  the  Railroad  Commifsion,  consist- 
ing of  one  Democrat,  one  Republican  and  one  Anti-Monopolist,  showed  that  the- 
earnings  of  the  roads  were  not  such  as  to  justify  the  proposed  reduction  of  fare,  thus- 
justifying  the  action  of  the  Governor. 

Another  reason  for  his  veto  was  found  in  the  express  provisions  of  special  acts^ 
applicable  to  these  roads.  It  was  therein  provided  that  the  company  should  under 
bonds  pledge  itself  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  into  the  city  treasury  which  should 
"constitute  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  city  and  construct- 
ing company,  entitling  the  company  to  the  legalized  rates  of  fare,  which  shall  not  b& 
changed  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties." 

The  railroad  company  having  made  these  payments  to  the  city,  the  Governor 
considered  that  under  those  terms  of  this  act  there  had  been  constituted  "an  agree- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  contract"  between  the  city  and  the  company,  which  the  State 
could  not  in  good  faith  abrogate. 

It  also  appeared  that  still  another  contract  in  writing,  to  the  same  effect,  had  been 
made  between  the  rapid  transit  commissioners  and  the  railroad  companies,  before- 
the  roads  were  built  and  to  induce  their  construction,  thus  constituting  a  third 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  thi?  bill  proposed  to  break.  The  Governor 
did  not  believe  that  the  people  of  New  York  nor  its  Legislature,  when  brought  to 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  would  desire  this  great  State  to  be  even  suspected  of 
trifling  with  its  obligations,  and  so  in  a  message  so  explicit  as  to  necessarily  reach 
great  length,  he  transmitted  to  the  Assembly  the  reasons  why  he  was  unable  to 
approve  the  bill.  The  effect  justified  his  estimate  of  the  honor  of  the  State  and  of 
its  legislators.  (A  majority  voted  to  sustain  his  veto,  while  two  thirds  would  have 
been  necessary  to  overrule  it.)  From  every  side  came  expressions  of  commendation 
for  the  scrupulous  attention  that  had  been  given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
faith. 

Among  many  expressions  in  opposition  to  the  bill  was  a  most  emphatic  com- 
munication from  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  earnestly  asking  for  the  veto 
ot  the  bill,  concerning  which,  as  a  measure  particularly  relating  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  Mayor  of  that  city  seemed  to  be  particularly  qualified  to  speak. 
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The  bill  having  been  vetoed,  letters  of  commendation  and  hearty  approval  were 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinioQ 
and  in  every  walk  of  life. 

THE  RAILKOAD   COMMISSION'S   CONCLUSIONS. 

Subsequently  to  the  veto  of  the  bill  an  examination  of  the  cost  and  earnings  or 
the  elevated  railroads  was  undertaken  by  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  of  whom 
none  reported  a  limitation  of  a  five  cent  fare  for  the  whole  day,  though  one  recom- 
mended a  "judicious  extension  of  the  commission  hours,"  by  adding  three  hours,  in 
which  a  five  cent  fare  should  be  charged,  and  submitted  a  bill  to  that  eflect,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Republican  Legislature  of  1881,  but  was  defeated  by  a  Repub- 
lican Senate,  and  never  reached  the  Governor  for  action. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  commission  contained  the  conclusion  that  ai 
reduction  to  a  five  cent  fare  throughout  the  day  would,  at  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  1883,  "reduce  the  gross  income  so  as  to  prevent  the  roads  from  even  pay- 
ing interest  on  their  bonded  debt  in  full.  The  laboring  classes  of  New  York  src 
carried  between  the  hours  of  5:30  and  8:80  A.  M.,  and  4:80  and  7:80  P.  M.,  at  Ave 
cents,  upon  trains  which  run  at  intervals  of  forty  five  seconds.  The  reduction  would 
not  so  much  benefit  them,  therefore,  as  it  would  the  class  who  are  better  able  to  pay 
ten  cents  than  the  laborers  are  to  pay  five." 

Thus  did  the  result  show  that  the  Governor  was  justified  in  his  refusal  to- 
weaken  respect  for  the  promises  of  the  State,  and  that  in  this  as  in  his  whole  course 
of  action  concerning  corporations,  the  Governor  has  been  controlled  by  no  partiality 
or  favoritism,  but  only  by  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  public- 
and  the  observance  of  public  faith. 

The  suggestion  that  his  action  on  the  Five  Cent  Pare  Bill  was  taken  out  of 
deference  to  the  capitalists  controlling  those  roads  is  quite  absurd,  in  view  of  the- 
fact  that  all  of  those  most  prominently  named  in  connection  with  them  opposed  him 
and  supported  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Neither  corporations  nor  corporators  had  from  him  any  favor  nor  injustice- 
The  equal  administration  of  the  laws  were  his  aim  and  practice  with  reference  botli 
to  them  and  to  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
THE  EESTRICTION  OF  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

THE     POSITION     OF     THE     TWO      PARTIES     ON     THIS     QUESTION     OF 

VITAL   INTEREST. 

Mr.  Thurman  and  Senator  Hoar  as  Consistent  Represerda- 

tives  of  their  Respective  Parties  on  this  Issv^ — 

The  Legislation  Proposed,  the  Bayard  Treaty, 

and  What  Chinese  Competition  Means  to 

American  Labor. 


THE  DIFFEBBNT  POINTS  OP  VIEW  PBOM  WHICH  THE  QUESTION  WAS  CONSIDERED. 

On  September  10,1870,  Allan  G.  Thurman,  who  had  then  just  concluded  his 
&st  year  of  service  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  made  a 
speech  at  Cincinnati,  in  opening  the  Ohio  Democratic  campaign  of  that  year.  In 
it  he  indulged  in  the  following  reference  to  the  Chinese  question,  then  new  in 
politics. 

MB.  THDRMAN's  opinions  IN  1870. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  a  large  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  is  desirable.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  a  seriously 
■  disturbing  element.  In  race,  civilization,  habits,  education,  and  religion  the  Chinese  are 
widely  different  from  our  people— so  different  as  to  form  a  very  striking  contrast.  The  Euro- 
pean Immigrants  are  of  the  same  race,  religion,  and  civilization  as  ourselves,  and  while  they 
•add  immensely  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Republic,  they  do  not  seriously  disturb  the 
substantial  homogeneity  of  our  white  population.  Their  migration,  therefore,  benefits  the 
country  and  deserves  encouragement.  Not  so  with  the  Chinese.  They  will  never  become 
one  people  with  us.  Were  they  to  dwell  here  for  centuries  they  would  probably  be  as  dis- 
tinet^rom  the  white  race  as  are  gypsies  In  Spain  from  the  pure-blooded  Spaniard.  *  »  • 
This  immigration  is  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  voluntary.  It  Is  a  kind  of  Chinese  slave 
trade.  Instead  of  an  independent,  self-reliant  body  of  freemen.  It  Introduces  a  horde  of 
quasi-slaves,  working  at  half  wages  by  the  command  of  a  taskmaster. 

"And  this  leads  me  to  notice  a  statement  I  have  seen,  that  this  country  needs  cheap  labor; 
■in  other  words,  men  who  will  work  for  low  wages ;  that  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  laborers  here, 
tand  therefore,  Chinese  laborers  should  be  imported  to  supply  the  deflclenoy.  I  do  not  oon- 
•cur  in  this  view.  My  opinion  is  that  we,  or  rather  our  posterity,  are  much  more  likely  to 
ssucter  from  a  redundancy  of  population  than  from  a  dearth  of  it.  In  thirty  years  from  now 
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we  will  have  one  hundred  mUUotis  of  people,  without  counting  a  Chinese  Immigrant,  in 
sixty  years  two  hundred  mlUiona,  in  one  hundred  years  probably  four  hundred  milliona.. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  laborers. 

"  Nor  do  I  think  that  low  wages  are  a  blessing  to  any  country.  In  the  opinion  of  ao 
eminent  thinker,  Buckle,  low  wages  and  despotism  are  inseparable.  It  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  the  freer  the  institutions  of  a  country  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to 
fair  wages  for  labor.  Low  wages  are  mainly  owing  to  an  unequal  and  unfair  distribution 
of  the  annual  production  of  wealth.  This  annual  production,  which  is  nearly  all  the 
result  of  labor,  is  being  constantly  divided  into  four  parts— rents  to  the  landlord,  interest 
to  the  money  lender,  profits  to  the  business  man,  and  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now,  if  the 
wages  be  low  it  must  be  because  the  annual  product  is  small  and  all  classes  sulfer,  or 
because  that  product  is  unfairly  distributed.  In  general,  the  latter  is  the  cause,  and  when 
wages  are  very  low  the  laborer  gets  but  a  bare  subsittence,  while  the  other  classes,  or  some 
of  them,  accumulate  enormous  wealth.  And  thus  society  becomes  divided  into  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor.  That  this  is  an  unfortunate  condition  for  a  country  is  too  obvious 
to  need  remark,  and  that  its  tendency  is  hostile  to  free  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  mate- 
rial comfort  of  the  people,  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  have,  therefore,  no  sympathy  with  the 
cry  for  cheap  labor  and  low  wages.  They  may  give  rise.  It  is  true,  to  great  public  works 
and  magnificent  structures,  but  the  benefit  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  suffering  people. 
The  Pyramids  are  striking  monuments  of  the  pride  and  ostentation  of  kings,  but  they  are 
more  striking  evidences  of  a  degraded  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  That  country  is 
likely  to  be  most  free  and  happy  where  the  annual  production  of  wealth  being  justly  dis- 
tributed labor  obtains  a  fair  reward." 

MR.   HOAll   STATES   THE   REPUBLICAN  POSITION. 

On  April  35,  1882,  during  the  discussion  of  the  twenty  year  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  laid  dowii' 
the  following  principle : 

I  will  not  deny  to  the  Chinaman  any  more  than  I  will  to  the  negro,  or  the  Irishman,  or 
Caucasian,  the  right  to  bring  his  labor,  bring  his  own  property  to  our  shores,  and  the  right- 
to  fix  such  a  price  upon  it  as  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  bis  own  interest  may  seem 
to  him  best.  I  denounce  this  legislation  not  only  as  a  violation  of  the  ancient  policy  of  the 
American  Kepublic,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  itself,  but  espe- 
cially as  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  to  which  the  great  party  to  which  I  belong  is  com- 
mitted in  its  latest  declaration  of  principles. 

Even  as  late  as  July  3, 1884,  after  a  new  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Chinese 
and  additional  legislation  was  proposed  for  tbe  purpose  of  carrying-it  into  execution, 
Mr.  Hoar  said  in  the  Senate  : 

"This  is  a  bill  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  citizens  of  other 
countries.    It  rests,  in  my  judgment,  upon  sheer  barbarism.  *  *  »        I  only 

wish  to  re-afttrm  my  disapprobation  of  this  legislation  and  the  principle  upon  which  it 
depends,  and  to  state  that  in  my  judgment,  the  American  people  -will  repent  in  saok-cioth. 
and  ashes  one  day  the  policy  they  are  inaugurating, 

During  the  debate  on  the  same  bill  in  the  House,  the  late  Godlove  S.  Orth,  then 
a  Republican  Representative  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  second  in  rank  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  this  language : 

He  takes  no  interest  in  our  Government  I  Do  you  mean  by  this  that  he  does  not  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  repair  to  the  "sand  lots"  of  San  Francisco  and  harangue  the  boister- 
ous multitude  upon  their  special  duty  on  election  days?  This  objection  comes  with  a  poor- 
grace  when  it  is  known  that  we  refuse  to  give  him  an  interest  in  our  Government  or  permit 
him  to  assume  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  We  deny  to  him  the  rights 
which  we  cheerfully  accord  to  every  other  immigrant,  and,  as  if  to  emphasize  this  denial, 
the  fifteenth  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship,  and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby- 
repealed. 
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II. 

RESTRICTING  IMPORTATION  OF  CHINESE. 

HtSTOKT  OP  THE  ATTITUDES   OP    PARTIES   ON   THE    QUESTION   SHOWS   BY   DISCUS- 
SION AND   TOTES. 

These  diflfereat  declarations,  coming  from  representative  men  in  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  respectively,  are  indicative  of  the  prevailing  opinions 
■on  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  held  by  the  majority  of  public  men  in  the 
two  parties — one  representing  that  care  for  the  interest  of  the  American  laboring 
man,  which  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature,  not  only  of  Mr.  Thurman  himself, 
but  of  his  party  as  well,  and  the  others  representing  the  sentiments,  impulses  and 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  their  party. 

CHINESE   COOLIES  TOOK  THE   PLACE  OF  SOLDIEBS. 

The  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country  began  during  the  civil  war.  The 
number  who  had  come  before  the  enactment  of  the  Contract  Labor  Law,  in  1864, 
was  small,  but  falsing  advantage  of  this  act,  and  the  absence  of  those  of  the  labor- 
ing population  with  the  Union  armies  in  th ;  field,  the  protected  manufacturers  of 
the  country  were  swift  to  exercise  the  new-given  right  thus  given  them  to  import 
Coolie  labor  from  China.  Large  numbers  of  these  found  employment  upon  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  many  of  the  large  fortunes  made  by  men  on  the  Pacific 
-coast,  who  have  since  betaken  themselves  either  to  New  York  or  to  Europe,  to  live 
in  luxury,  are  the  result  of  this  employment  of  servile  labor,  and  the  displacement 
of  more  than  the  equivalent  number  of  Ameiican  worldng  men.  Among  these  is 
D.  Ogden  Mills,  owner  of  the  New  Tork  Tribune,  who  has  recently  become 
extremely  solicitous  about  American  labor. 

Af  er  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  service  in  the  army,  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest that  the  Chinese  would'become  a  plague  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  year  1873  that  any  well  defined  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  looking  to  a  restriction  of  immigration. 

<  EFFORTS  TO  EESTKICT  liTMIGRATION  KILLED   BY   EEPUBLICANS. 

Beginning  in  1869,  individual  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  pre- 
sented resolutions  or  bills,  having  for  their  object  the  restriction  of  such  immigra- 
tion.   Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  ioUowing  : 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1869,  Senator  Williams,  of  Oregon,  iatroduced  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  prohibit  their  importation  under  con- 
tract. On  the  24th  of  February,  1870,  Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  a  Republican 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which  the  bill  had  been  referred,  asked  to  be 
•discharged  from  its  further  consideration,  and  moved  that  it  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned, which  was  done. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1870,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Californii,  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  regul  ite  and  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  committee,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Republi- 
cans, refused  to  report  it  back  to  the  House. 
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On  the  6th  of  June,  1870,  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  to  prohibit  contracts  for  servile  labor,  but  even  this  measure  could  not  meet 
with  favor  at  the  hands  of  a  Republican  Senate,  and  it  was  defeated. 

June  7, 1870,  Mr.  Sargent,  of  California,  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  contracts 
for  servile  labor,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  but  the 
influences  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  this  measure  from  ever  being  reported 
back  to  that  body. 

July  9,  1870,  Mr.  Cake,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  resolution  against  the 
importation  of  Chinese  coolies  under  contract  and  directinglhe  Committee  on  Edu- 
■cation  and  Labor  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  that 
committee,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

July  7, 1870,  Mr.  Muugen,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  our  laboring  classes  against  Chinese  immigration,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  there  it  remained.  This  was  not 
the  way  to  protect  labor  in  the  opinion  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  resolution 
Tvas  pigeon-holed. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1871,  Mr.  Coughlan,  of  California,  a  Democrat, intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prohibit  contracts  for  servile  labor,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  The  reference  of  this  bill  was  subsequently  changed  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  reported  a  substitute,  which  was 
recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  and  that  was  the  last  of  it. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1872,  Senator  Casseriy,  of  California,  a  Democrat,  having 
previously  received  a  memorial  on  the  subject  from  the  Legislature  of  his  State, 
introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  contracts  for  servile  labor  and  to  ameni  and  enforce 
existing  laws  against  the  coolie  trade.  This  bill,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  was 
referred  to  a  hostile  Republican  committee,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

As  will  be  seen,  each  and  every  one  of  these  resolutions  was  referred  to  a  hostile 
committee,  where  it  slept  the  long  sleep. 

MR.   THURMAK   STATES  THE   CASE. 

The  agitation,  however,  continued  intermittently  until  the  year  1879,  when  the 
■Senators  and  Representatives  from  California,  representing  the  aroused  sentiment 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  presented  memorials  without  number  and  bills,  looking  to  the 
Testriction  of  immigration.-  The  case  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  United  States  to  thus  far  abrogate  the  treaty  then  existing  with  China, 
known  as  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  were  presented  by  Senator  Thurman  on  February 
13, 1879,  during  the  discussion  : 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  very  few  words  to  say  on  this  bill,  and  scarcely  anything  at  all 
upon  the  general  question  iDVolved  In  It.  1  shall  assume  the  arguments  already  made  at 
this  session  and  at  previous  sessions  have  convinced  the  Senate  that  a  limit  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  the  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States,  If,  Indeed,  that  migration  ought 
not  to  be  stopped  altogether.  What  I  shall  say,  therefore,  will  relate  mainly  to  the  mode 
by  which  a  stop  or  limit  Is  to  be  put  to  that  migration.  It  has  been  said  that  It  can  only  be 
done  by  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty.  I  do  not  know  that  that  proposition  haa  been  dis- 
tinctly advocated  upon  this  floor,  but  if  It  does  lurk  In  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  I  beg  him 
to  listen  to  the  very  few  observations  that  I  have  to  make  upon  it.  To  me  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  the  proposition  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained,  and  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  this  country  or  to  any  other  to  hold  that  a  treaty  can  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  nego- 
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tiatlon  of  another,  for  that  would  put  you  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  party  with  whom 
you  had  neeotiated  a  treaty.  Take,  for  Instance,  this  very  case.  If  we  can  only  put  an  end 
to  this  treaty  by  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  China,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  China,  by- 
refusing  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  or  such  a  one  as  we  desire,  to  hold  us  to  this  treaty, 
however  detrimenial  to  our  interests  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  of  any  one  who  holds 
that  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  said  I  did  not  know.  Treaties  are  like  partnerships.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  indissoluble  partnership.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  indissoluble  treaty. 
Either  party  may  declare  it  abrogated. 

I  say,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  true  way  is,  there  having  been  no  modiflcatiOQ 
of  this  treaty  by  the  treaty-making  power,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  attempt  having  been 
made  to  modify  it,  there  having  been  nothing  of  that  kind  done,  many,  many  years  hav& 
elapsed  since  the  treaty  was  made  and  the  evils  growing  every  year  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  this  migration  becoming  every  year  more  and  more 
imminent,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  Congress  without  delay  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. 

Are  we  prepared,  sir,  to  Invite  the  American  lahorer  to  this  competition— to  yoke  him 
with  this  fellow  to  plow  the  fields,  delve  in  the  mine,  or  work  in  the  shops  of  capital  seeking^ 
the  cheapest  labor  ?  Sir,  we  want  no  such  laborers,  either  foreign  or  native.  We  want  no- 
class  that  can  or  will  accept  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  only  as  the  price  of  its  labor.  We 
want  no  class  to  whose  vision  is  forever  closed  all  prospect  of  advancement,  comfort,  inde- 
pendence, and  progress.  If  there  be  suohnow  anywhere  in  this  broad  land,  it  would  be  our 
first  and  highest  duty,  so  far  as  we  had  constitutional  power,  to  lift  the  dark  veil  of  despair- 
which  shuts  out  the  prospect  of  elevation  and  advancement.  It  is  our  duty  to  dignify  and 
ennoble  labor,  not  to  debase  and  degrade  it. 

*  *  *  ♦*  **  • 

It  is,  sir,  in  my  Judgment,  our  duty  to  pass  this  bill.  To  reject  it  is  to  invite  to  our  shores 
millions  of  an  inferior  and  degraded  race  to  drag  down  to  their  own  level  the  Americaik 
laborer. 

PAKTT  BEC..BD8  ON  THE   QUESTION. 

House  bill  No.  2423,  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  by  limiting  the  number  of 
immigrp.nls  to  be  transported  by  vessels  to  the  United  States  to  fifteen  on  each  trip, 
passed  the  House  on  January  14,  1879,  by  the  following  vote :  Teas— Democrata^ 
104;  Republicans,  51.  Total,  155.  Nays — Republicans,  50;  Democrats,  16.  Total, 
73.  A  majority  of  the  Republican  members  thus  voted  against  the  bill,  while  more 
than  siz  out  of  seven  of  the  Democratic  members  voted  in  its  favor.  In  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  as  follows :  Yeas — Democrats,  22;  Republicans,  19 ;  Independent,  1» 
Total,  42.     Nays— Republicans,  20 ;  Democrats,  8.    Total,  28. 

The  bill  thus  passed,  the  first  presented  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  was  vetoed 
by  Mr.  Hayes,  upon  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law  which 
contravened  the  treaty  with  China.  Upon  the  question  whether  the  bill  should 
pass  over  the  veto,  the  result  in  the  House  was :  Teas— Democrats,  88 ;  Republicans, 
22.  Total,  110.  Nays— Republicans,  81 ;  Democrats,  15.  Total,  96.  The  first 
effort  to  overcome  this  evil  had  failed,  with  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican 
members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  voting  against  it  at  every  stage,  while  an 
equally  large  majority  of  Democrats  had  voted  in  its  favor. 

ATTITUDE  OF  PABTIES  AFTEB  A  NEW  TEEATT  HAD  BEEN  CONCLUDED. 

On  September  17, 1880,  a  new  treaty  with  China  was  ratified,  whereby  thi» 
Government  acquired  the  power  of  restricting  immigration  without  giving  reason, 
for  ofi'ense  to  China.    A  bill  waf ,  therefore,  introduced  early  in  1881  in  the  first  ses- 
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Bion  of  the  Senate,  of  which  General  Harrison  waa  a  member,  providing  for  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese  for  the  term  of  twenty  years.  In  this  discussion  Senator  Mor- 
gan, of  Alabama,  met  the  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  in  the 
following  language : 

Has  the  power  been  denied,  or  will  any  Senator  here  rise  In  his  place  and  deny  it,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  euaotment  of  a  statute  has  the  right  to  repeal  any 
treaty  that  has  been  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  treaty-making  power  ? 

Will  any  Senator  undertake  to  say  that  the  treaty-mating  power  of  this  country  is  not 
after  all  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power  ?  IE  he  does  he  will  deny  the  whole  legisla- 
tive history  of  our  country,  and  he  will  set  aside  and  hold  for  naught  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  right  and  province  of  the  legislative  power 
of  this  country  to  repeal  treaties  where  they  are  found  to  contravene  the  best  Interests  or 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

A  vote  was  reached  on  this  measure  in  the  House  on  March  23,  1888,  which 
stood  as  follows :  Yeas— Democrats,  98 ;  Greenbackers,  8 ;  Republicans,  61.  Total, 
167.  Nays— Republicans,  62 ;  Democrats,  4.  Total,  86.  In  the  Senate  on  April 
5, 1882,  the  vote  stood :  Teas— Democrats,  31 ;  Republicans,  6.  Total,  37.  Nays — 
Democrats,  none;  Republicans,  28  ;  Independents,  1.    Total,  29. 

This  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur  upon  the  ground  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  measure  and  for  the  further  reason,  as  he  said : 

No  one  can  say  that  the  country  has  not  profited  by  their  work.  They  were  largely 
instrumental  in  constructing  the  railways  which  connected  the  Atlantic  with  the  Paolflo. 
The  States  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  full  of  evidences  of  their  Industry. 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate  the  vote  on  its  passage,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  the  President,  was  :  Yeas — Democrats,  81 ;  Republicans, 
6.     Total,  37.    Nays— Republicans,  28;  Independents,  1.     Total,  29. 

A  new  bill  was  then  introduced  into  the  Senate,  reducing  the  term  of  restriction 

from  twenty  to  ten  years.  This  bill  passed  the  House  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas 

Democrats,  108;  Republicans,  91 ;  Greenbackers,  7.  Total,  201.  Nays— Repub- 
licans, 84;  Democrats,  3.     Total,  37. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  following  vote :  Yeas — Democrats,  31 ; 
Republicans,  9.  Total,  40.  Nays — Republicans,  24 ;  Democrats,  none;  Independ- 
ents, 1.    Total,  25.    This  bUl  was  signed  by  President  Arthur  and  became  a  law.* 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  and  House  in 
all  its  ramifications  upon  either  the  main  bill  or  upon  the  amendments,  but  the  fol- 
lowing recapitulation  of  the  votes  on  the  passage  of  bills  to  restrict  Chinese  immi- 
gration and  upon  the  vetoes  of  Presidents  from  1879  to  1882,  will  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  party  position  on  this  question  during  this  time  : 


•The  record  of  General  Harrison  on  this  question,  including  his  assistance  in  getting 
Chinese  naturalized  in  Indianapolis  and  his  votes  in  the  Senate,  is  fully  treated  In  the 
chapter  succeeding  this  under  the  title,  "Harrison  and  the  Chinese." 
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FINAL  VOTES   IN  SENATE  AND  HOUSE   ON  BILLS  TO  KE8TRI0T   CHINESE  IMMIOEATION. 


Date. 

Democeats. 

Republicans. 

Yeas. 

Nays. 

Teas. 

Nays. 

Smate 
■Pphriianr    15    1879 

33 
30 
31 
31 

8 
1 
0 
0 

19 
8 
6 
9 

20 

March  9    1882 

33 

Anril   5   1882* 

38 

AdiU  28,  1883 

24 

Total     

114 

9 

42    1        94 

House  of  Bepresentatives. 

104 
88 
98 

103 

16 

15 

4 

3 

51 
22 
61 
91 

56 

March  1,  1879t 

81 

March  33, 1883 

63 

Anril  17    1883 

34 

393 

38 

225 

333 

507 

47 

367 

837 

POSITION   OF  THE   DEMOCRATIC   CANDIDATES. 

The  Democratic  position  on  this  question  so  far  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident on  the  ticket  for  this  contest  is  concerned  has  already  been  set  forth  not  only 
in  the  quotations  made  from  his  speeches  at  different  times,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
out,  but  in  his  vote  at  every  turn  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  this  dangerous  and 
threatening  immigratian. 

President  Cleveland  was  not  in  public  life  during  any  of  this  period,  but  in  his 
letter  of  August  17, 1884,  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  he 
said: 

Related  to  this  subject,  while  we  should  not  discourage  the  immigration  of  those  who 
come  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  our  government  and  add  to  our  citizen  population,  yet 
as  a  means  of  protection  to  our  workingmen  a  different  rule  should  prevail  concerning  those 
who,  if  they  come  or  are  brought  to  our  land,  do  not  Intend  to  become  Americana,  but  will 
injuriously  compete  with  those  justly  entitled  to  our  Held  of  labor. 

In  his  inaugural,  delivered  on  March  4, 1885,  he  emphasized  this  declaration  by 
saying : 

The  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced  which  prohibit  the  immigration  of  a  servile  class  to 
compete  with  American  labor,  with  no  intention  of  acquiring  citizenship,  and  bringing  with 
them  and  retaining  habits  and  customs  repugnant  to  our  civilization. 

In  his  first  annual  message  sent  to  Congress  December  8, 1885,  he  again  asserted 
the  right  of  Government  to  restrict  such  immigration  in  the  following  language : 

The  admitted  right  of  a  government  to  prevent  the  Influx  of  elements  hostile  to  its 
Internal  peace  and  security  may  not  be  questioned,  evin  where  there  is  no  treaty  stipulation 
on  the  subject.    That  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor  is  demanded  in  other  countries  where 
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Slke  conditions  prevail  is  strongly  evidenced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  Chinese 
immigration  is  now  regulated  by  laws  more  exclusive  than  our  own.  If  existing  laws  are 
Inadequate  to  compass  the  end  in  view,  I  shall  he  prepared  to  give  earnest  consideration  to 
any  further  remedial  measures,  within  the  treaty  limits,  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
•nay  davise. 

In  his  second  annual  message  sent  to  Congress,  December  6, 1888,  he  still  far- 
ther adverted  to  the  question  in  connection  with  the  new  Chinese  Treaty  then 
pending  in  the  State  Department,  and  said : 

I  am  not  without  assurance  that  the  government  of  China,  whose  friendly  disposition 
towards  us  I  am  most  happy  to  recognize,  will  meet  us  half  way  in  devising  a  comprehen- 
sive remedy,  by  which  an  effeotivri  limitation  of  Chinese  emigration,  joined  to  protection 
of  those  Chinese  subjects  who  remain  in  this  country,  may  be  secured. 


m. 

A  NEW  TREATY  NEGOTIATED. 

UNDER   PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  CONVENTION  WITH   CHINA  CHINESE    ARE   TO  BE 
EXCLUDED  FOB  TWENTY  TEARS. 

On  March  16, 1888,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  new  Treaty  just 
concluded  with  China,  under  which  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country  was 
absolutely  prohibited  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  In  his  brief  message  accompa- 
nying the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  said : 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  manifested  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  the  full  text  of  this 
Treaty  should  be  made  public,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  order  to  that  effect  be 
made  by  your  honorable  body. 

MR   BAYARD  TO   TUB  PRESIDENT. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  notifying  him  oflacially  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty,  Secretary  Bayard  said : 

Shortly  after  the  advent  of  your  administration  It  was  considered  advisable,  in  view  of 
the  manifest  popular  discontent  in  the  States  bordering  upon  the  Pacific,  growing  out 
of  the  presence  there  of  Chinese  laborers  and  their  obvious  lack  of  assimilation  with  the 
sympathies,  habits,  and  interests  of  our  own  citizens,  and  the  demonstrated  ineffloienoy  of 
the  statutes  intended  to  restrict  their  coming  among  us,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
procure  the  desired  relief  by  obtaining  the  consent  and  co-operative  action  of  China  by 
means  of  an  amended  treaty,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  separate  legisla- 
tion, which,  without  the  co-operative  assistance  of  the  Chinese  Government,  would  be  less 
■effectual,  and  might  also  be  open  to  exception  as  being  In  conflict  with  or  in  derogation  of 
the  stipulations  of  existing  conventions,  and  possibly  as  impairing  our  good  understanding 
with  a  friendly  power. 

The  temporary  absence  from  the  United  States  in  1385,  and  the  subseq  iient  Illness  of  the 
then  Chinese  minister,  unavoidably  delayed  negotiations,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  present  minister,  Chang  Ten  Hoon,  propositions  were  speedily  submitted  to  him 
for  a  convention  absolutely  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  and  after  some 
further  delay,  arising  from  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Europe  last  summer,  the  treaty  herewith 
transmitted  has  been  concluded.  ,     x. 

By  this  arrangement  we  have  secured  the  co-operation  or  China  in  the  main  purpose 
and  object  of  the  treaty,  which  is  plainly  stated  in  the  first  article  of  the  convention  to  be 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese  laTOrers  from  coming  into  the  United  States  for  twenty 
years,  and  its  renewal  thereafter  for  a  similar  period,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given  as 
provided  in  Article  VI. 
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This  precludes  the  return  of  any  Chinese  laborers  who  are  not  now  in  thisbountry,  and 
lorbids  the  coming  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers  from  any  quarter  what- 
soever. 

From  this  inhibition  are  excepted  any  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or 
parent  In  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars  C$1,0CI0> 
or  debts  of  lilie  amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement. 

Considerations  of  humaully  and  justice  require  these  exceptions  to  be  made,  for 
no  law  should  overlool;  the  ties  of  family,  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  entitled  to  just 
protection. 

Judging  also  by  the  statistics  of  the  class  in  question  and  from  general  experience, 
such  excepted  cases  will  be  practically  few  in  number,  infrequent,  and  easily  capable  of 
such  regulations  as  will  prevent  abuse. 

The  regulation  and  control  of  the  issue  of  such  certificates  of  return  ^iH  be  wholly  ia 
the  hands  of  United  States  officials,  and  power  to  prescribe  other  laws  at  discretion  may  bo 
exercised  by  the  United  States. 

Such  right  to  return  is  lor  a  limited  period,  and  the  certificates  are  invalidated  by  the 
perpetration  of  fraud  in  connection  with  their  procurement  or  use,  and  the  UniteA 
States  are  free  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  become  advisable  to  check  or  punish  any 
abuse. 

In  the  course  of  late  litigation  in  the  United  States  courts  in  California,  arising  out  of 
the  contested  claims  of  cen  ain  Chinese  laborers  to  return  to  the  United  States  under  the- 
certificates  now  provided  by  law,  it  has  been  pertinently  suggested  by  the  learned  judges- 
before  whom  the  cases  were  tried  that  th  e  derailed  information  contained  in  the  certificate& 
themselves,  as  now  issued  to  the  Chinese,  furnishes  the  means  of  fraudulent  entry  of 
Chinese  laborers,  to  whom  such  certificates  have  heen  fraudulently  transferred  and  who- 
are  not  entitled  to  come  to  the  United  States.  And  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  all  the 
facts  requisite  lor  complete  identification  of  the  departing  Chinaman  were  retained  in  th&- 
United  States  official  custody,  and  a  paper  containing  only  a  simple  number,  and  properly 
marked,  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  officers,  were  lurnlshed,  the  means  of  detecting: 
and  preventing  fraud  in  the  transfer  of  the  certificate  would  be  given,  and  the  present 
abuses  made  almost  impossible  of  recurrence. 


FULL  TEXT  OP  THE  TREATY  OP  EXCLUSION. 

The  full  text  of  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from, 
the  United  States,  is  as  follows : 

Whebeas  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1880,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  betweea 
the  United  States  and  China  for  the  purpose  of  regulating,  11  miling  or  suspending  the 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to,  and  their  residence  in,  the  V  nited  States; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  China,  in  view  of  the  antagonism  and  much  dep- 
recated and  serious  disorders  to  which  the  presence  of  Chinese  laborers  has  given  rise  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Cnlted  States,  desires  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  such  laborers  f  roia 
China  to  the  United  States; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  China 
desire  to  co-operate  in  prohibiting  such  emigration,  and  to  strengthen  in  other  ways  th& 
t)ond8  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries; 

Sow,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  amjolnted  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  as  his  Plenipotentiary;  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  has  appointed  Chang  Ten  Hoon,  Minister  of  the  Third  Bank  of  the  Im- 
perial Court,  Civil  President  of  the  Board  of  Imperial  Cavalry  and  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  as  his  Plenipotentiary;  and  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  having 
exhibited  their  respective  JTuU  Powers  found  to  be  in  due  and  good  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 

Article.  I. 

The  High  Contracting  parties  agree  that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  beginning  wlt-O 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  Convention,  the  coming,  except  under  th^ 
conditions  hereinalter  specified,  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be  abso" 
lutely  prohibited;  and  tMt  prohibition  thall  extend  to  the  return  of  Chinese  laborer)  who  are  no^ 
now  in  the  United  States,  whether  holding  return  certificates  under  txitting  laws  or  not. 

Article  II. 

The  preceding  article  shall  not  applv  to  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  anv 
Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  pronertv 
therein  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and  pending 
settlement.  Nevertheless,  every  such  Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leaving  the  Unitea 
States,  deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his  return,  with  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district 
from  which  he  departs,  a  full  description  in  writing  of  his  family,  or  property  or  debts 
as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  lurnlshed  by  said  collector  with  such  certificate  of  his  right  ^ 
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•Feturn  under  this  Treaty  aa  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  now  or  hereafter  prescribe, 
«nd  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty;  and  should  the  written  description 
aforesaid  be  proved  to  be  false,  the  right  of  return  thereunder,  or  of  continued  residence 
«fter  return,  shall  la  each  ca?e  be  forfeited.  And  such  right  of  return  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  exercised  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  leaving  the  United  States; 
tut  such  right  of  return  to  the  United  States  may  be  extended  for  an  additional'  period, 
Tiot  to  exceed  one  year,  in  oases  where  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability 
beyond  his  oootrol,  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  rendered  unable  sooner  to  return— which 
facts  shall  be  fully  reported  to  the  Chinese  consul  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  by  him 
•certified,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  such  Chinese  subject  shall 
land  In  the  United  States.  And  no  such  CUn4se  laborer  thaU  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
■Slates  by  land  or  »ea  u>it/u>ut  prodveing  to  t/te  proper  officer  of  the  customs  the  return  certificate 
•herein  required. 
ft 

Article  III. 

The  provisions  ot  this  Convention  shall  not  affect  the  right  at  present  enjoyed  of 
Chinese  subjects,  being  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travelers  for  curiosity 
-or  pleasure,  but  not  laborers,  of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  residing  therein.  To 
entitle  such  Chinese  subjects  aa  are  above  described,  to  admission  Into  the  United  States 
they  may  produce  a  certificate  from  their  Government  or  the  Government  where  they 
last  resided,  vised  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
■the  country  or  port  whence  they  depart. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transit 
across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  In  the  course  of  their  journey  to  or  from  other 
■countries, subject  to  such  regulations  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  may 
't)e  necessary  to  prevent  said  privilege  of  transit  from  being  abused. 

Abticle  IV. 

In  pursuance  of  Article  III,  of  the  Immigration  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  signed  at  Peking  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  It  la  hereby  understood  and  agreed 
ithat  Chinese  laborers,  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  have  for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property 
.all  r<ghts  that  are  given  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  excepting  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens.  And  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  reaffirms  its  obligation,  as  stated  in  said  Article  III,  to  exert  all  Its  power  to 
-secure  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  all  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United 
States. 


Abticlh  VI. 

This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  beginning  with  the 
.date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  ;  and  if,  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
f>eri<»d  of  twenty  years,  neither  Government  shall  formally  have  given  notice  of  Its  termi- 
oiation  to  the  other,  it  shall  remain  In  full  force  for  another  like  period  of  twenty 
years. 

The  trivial  amendmentB  inserted  by  the  Senate  are  printed  in  italics.  They  add 
no  substantial  safeguard  to  those  already  assured  by  the  treaty  itself,  and  only 
served  to  delay  the  final  ratification.  The  efiect  of  this  was  very  well  described 
Iby  Representative  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  on  August  14, 
when  the  legislation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  was  under  discussion : 

The  treaty  as  first  negotiated  was  certainly  strong  enough  in  its  provisions.  It  was 
■satisfactory  to  everybody  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  contending  for  a  prohibition  of 
this  Immigration,  but  It  seems  that  its  terms  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  had  up  to  that  time  opposed  every  measure  of  restriction. 
That  this  amendment  has  had  a  reverse  effect  to  Its  provisions  Is  perfectly  evident.  By  its 
adoption  the  treaty  had  to  be  again  sent  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  ratification  In  Its 
amended  form.  That  Government  can  withhold  Its  ratification  until  every  Chinaman  hold.. 
Ing  a  return  certificate  gets  back.  The  complaints  are  numerous  that  our  present  laws  are 
noteffectlve,  and  that  Chinese  laborers  are  coming  in  daily  in  violation  of  them.  The  delay, 
therefore,  occasioned  by  the  Senate  amendment,  will  not  only  let  all  those  that  hold  oertl- 
flcates  have  time  to  return,  but  will  also  allow  all  those  that  may  be  able  to  get  In  in 
violation  of  law.  Its  adoption  has  therefore  resulted  in  Increasing  Instead  of  restricting 
tile  number  of  Immigrants. 
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IV. 

BEPUBLICAN  EVASION  OP  THIS  LAW. 

HOW  THE  FEDERAL  JUDGES  HAVE  PERMITTED    THOUSANDS  OP  CHINAMEN  TO  LAND> 

ILLEGALLY. 

For  some  months,  indeed  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Chinese  Restriction 
Law,  complaints  have  continually  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  laws  were 
not  thoroughly  executed.  No  fault  has  been  found  with  the  customs  authorities  to- 
whom  this  task  is  given  primarily.  But  it  has  been  charged  that  the  Republican 
Federal  Judges,  at  San  Francisco — Sabin  and  Sawyer — have  permitted  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants  to  land  under  the  operation  of  the  habeas  corpus. 

The  method  of  procedure  has  been -simple,  yet  effective,  so  far  as  the  inirodue- 
tion  of  these  aliens  was  concerned.  Urder  the  law,  each  Chinaman  leaving  th& 
port  of  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  entitled  to  a  certificat& 
giving  a  thorough  description  of  him,  by  means  of  which  he  could  re  enter  the 
United  States.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  thousands  of  Chinamen  who  had  never 
been  in  this  country,  were  seeking  to  enter  by  means  of  forged  certificates.  They 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  San  Francisco,  evidently  by 
careful  coaching  on  the  part  of  the  companies  importing  them. 

HOW  THE   THING   IS  DONE   IN  SPITE   OF  THE   LAW. 

When  the  customs  authorities  would  refuse  to  admit  these  people,  the  master  of 
a  vessel  would  become  tired,  after  a  few  days  of  delay,  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
this  large  number  of  Chinamen.  He  would,  therefore,  make  application  to  th& 
Judges  of  the  United  States  courts  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  would  permit 
him  to  land  these  forbidden  immigrants.  By  this  means  large  numbers  of  thern^ 
amounting,  it  is  asserted  in  California,  to  something  like  25,000  since  the  passage  of 
the  Restriction  Law,  have  been  landed  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

This  has  induced  such  serious  complaints  upon  thepart  of  citizens  of  California, 
that  on  July  25,  1888,  an  immense  mass  meeting  was  held  to  protest  against  thi» 
policy.  This  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cigarmakers  Union,  all  the  laboir 
organizations  of  the  city  joining  in  it. 

THE  VIGOROUS  PROTEST  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  LABOB, 

Herman  Gutstadt  spoke  as  follows : 

As  things  are  at  present  we  are  impotent.  Talfe  as  we  please,  the  Judges  go  on  raking 
in  }3  a  cape.  Think  of  ft,  t3  for  three  minutes !  Why  should  a  few  pesliy  shysters  he- 
allowed  to  go  on  practicing  this  nefarious  buslnese  ?  Sabin.  Sawyer  and  Houghton  run  the- 
entire  machinery  of  the  law  to  suit  themselves.  Though  we  be  impotent,  we  can  let  them 
know  our  eyes  are  upon  them,  and  if  they  do  not  modify  their  career  of  the  past  they  had 
better  look  to  the  future.  And  we  can  have  President  Cleveland  and  Congress  ftnd  out 
whether  they  are  doing  things  right  or  wrong.  We  can  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at 
them.  More,  we  can  hire  an  attorney  who  Is  not  afraid  of  Judge  Sawyer  and  Judge  Sabin. 
andpreventtheflowoffraudnlent  coolies  into  this  country.  More  at  least  than  is  being- 
done  now.  In  my  trade  of  clgarmaker  there  is  not  one  of  the  4,000  Chinese  In  it  out  of 
employment,  while  a  large  per  cent,  of  white  cigarmakers  are. 

There  is  no  trade  more  important  than  this,  and  none  which  has  received  less  support 
from  the  people.  If  the  people  were  to  assist  the  cigarmakers  In  their  struggle  there  I» 
no  question  that  a  thousand  white  ones  would  be  employed  Instead  of  the  few  hundred  wha 
are  eking  out  a  living.  The  action  of  Sawyer  and  Sabin  is  helping  to  crush  the  clgarniakeis. 
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as  well  as  other  white  laborers.  These  Judges,  to  my  mind,  must  be  either  Incompetent  or 
dishonest.  If  a  Judge  lets  a  Chinaman  loose  la  San  Francisco  for  five  or  six  months, 
tuthough  his  right  to  land  is  yet  in  doubt,  and  then  asks  him  whether  there  are  cars  on 
Kearny  street,  or  whether  there  is  a  Chinatown  in  San  Franoisoo,  or  wherher  it  snows  in 
Oaliland,  can  you  thinly  that  heis  competent  when  he  accepts  his  statements  and  lands  him  ? 
There  must  be  an  ulterior  object  to  all  t  his,  and  I  have  the  ripht  to  think  there  Is.  White 
men  are  sacrificed  dally  and  hourly  to  the  Mongolian  god.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  This  is  not  only  a  question  of  principle ;  it  is  a  question  of  something  more  substantial. 
There  is  to  be  a  committee  appointed  tonight,  I  understand,  to  collect  funds,  the  expendi- 
ture of  which  is  to  be  regularly  published.  This  committee  will  consist  of  weil-linown  citi- 
zens, and  will  endeavor,  if  it  cannot  stop,  to  check  the  work  of  these  Federal  Judges. 

METHODS  SUGGESTED   FOR    PREVENTING   THIS  IMPORTATION. 

He  was  followed  by  James  H.  Barry,  who  made  the  following  remarks : 

I  am  tired  making  anti-Chlnt  se  speeches  and  tired  listening  to  them.  The  time  for 
speech-making  has  passed.  The  hour  for  action  has  come.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  an  upholder  of  the  law,  as  you  are.  We  have  the  right  to  demand  that  our  public 
servants  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law  shall  faithfully  fulfill  that  trust.  It 
Is  our  right  to  insist  on  it,  and,  by  the  great  Jehovah,  we  shall  insist  on  the  right.  For 
years  the  Federal  Judges  have  been  landing  Chinese  on  no  other  pretext  except  that  it  is 
their  right.  They  take  them  from  the  ships,  bring  them  into  court  and  release  them  so 
that  they  may  go  into  Chinatown  and  hunt  up  perjured  evidence.  Then  they  are  discharged 
as  prior  residents.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  law  permits  them  to  do  this,  but  if  It  does 
the  law  should  be  changed.  No  matter  how  good  the  Bayard  treaty  may  be,  the  Federal 
Judges,  looking  through  their  spectacles,  will  nullify  it.  I  believe  they  would  render  a 
total  Exclusion  Act  useless.  If  the  Federal  Judges  don't  know  it  we  do,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Chinese  witnesses  who  go  into  the  Federal  Courts  perjure  themselves.  Shall  the 
Federal  Judge  be  permitted  to  admit  these  coolies  in  defiance  of  law.  or  if  they  are  not 
doing  it  in  such  defiance  shall  Congress  not  repeal  the  law  ?  Let  us  elect  Congressmen  who 
will  either  better  this  law  or  have  these  Judges  impeached  if  they  are  doing  wrong.  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  act  then  "we  will  meet  again  in  Philippl." 

A   STRONG   MEMORIAL  TO   CONGRESS. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  following  memorial  to  Congress  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

MKHOBIAL. 

To  the  Senate  and  the  Home  of  Bepresentattvea ; 

The  people  of  San  Francisco,  in  mass  meeting  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
some  means  to  save  our  State  from  the  incoming  of  Chinese  coolies,  whose  immigratiou  Is 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  laws  passed  by  you,  do  represent  as  follows : 

We  recognize  that  Congress  has  responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  adopting  such  legislation  as  we  all  deemed  necessary  to,  and  adequate  for,  that 
end.  That  such  legislation  would  have  been  sufilclent  to  accomplish  tlist  end  for  which  it 
was  intended  had  it  been  accomplished  in  good  faith,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
devised,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Although  that  law  has  been  upon  the  statute  books  since  1882  and  was  amended  four 
years  ago  with  the  intent  to  strengthen  its  provisions  inorder  to  meet  the  i  echnical  objec- 
tions'raised  by  the  judiciary  on  the  Federal  bench  of  this  Coast,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
larger  number  of  Chinese  are  entering  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to-day  than  have  entered 
at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  There  are  practically  no  greater  restrictions  upon  the 
entry  of  Mongolians  than  upon  that  of  Europeans,  the  only  diiference  being  that  a  head 
tax  is  imposed  upon  Mongolians  for  the  benefit  of  the  courts  Instead  of  the  treasury. 

Thus  have  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  protect  American  labor  from  ruinous  and  degrad- 
ing competition  with  a  servile  race  been  defeated.  The  situation  is  so  alarming  as  to  endan- 
ger'the  peace  of  this  State,  because  the  judges  whose  duty  it  is  to  uphold  the  law  have 
brought  the  administration  of  the  law  into  contempt. 

If  not  to  the  law,  where  can  the  people  look  for  protection  ?  If  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress heretofore  to  protect  the  people  shall  continue  to  be  thwarted,  the  people  must  ana 
will  protect  themselves. 

By  your  Act  of  1883,  as  amended,  it  was  provided  that  certain  certificates  would  be  the 
sole  evidence  of  the  right  of  any  Chinaman  to  land.  The  administration  of  this  law  was 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Collector  of  Customs.  In  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  law  the  customs  oiSclals  have  been  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  mandates  of  the 
Federal  Courts.  By  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  the  administration  of  the  Act 
has  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  usurped  by  the  courts.  The 
examination  of  Chinese  on  board  ships  by  the  customs  authorities  provided  for  in  your  Act 
—which  was  the  greatest  safeguard  against  the  fraudulent  landing  of  coolies— has  been 
vetoed  by  the  Federal  Courts,  although  it  was  approved  by  the  President.  So  determined 
have  been  the  Judges  to  defeat  the  plain  and  only  purpose  of  the  law  that  they  have  gono 
the  length  of  threatening  with  Imprisonment  the  customs  oflBcIals  who  have  sought  to  per- 
form the  sworn  duty  Imposed  upon  them  by  the  Congress  and  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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Since  you  ordained  in  1884  that  no  Chinaman  should  enter  this  pountry  without  pos- 
sessing a  certain  oertlflcate  showing  his  right  to  land,  9,000  have  been  landed  by  habeas 
corpus.  This  violation  of  law  has  been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
'  judges  who  have  set  up  a  standard  of  their  own  above  and  in  defiance  of  tne  law.  Clothed 
with  that  discretion  which  is  inseparable  from  a  proper  exercise  of  the  Judicial  oflce,  they 
have,  in  every  instance,  used  it  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  and  against  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Every  doubt  has  been  resolved  against  the  interests  of  the  people.  Had  they  been  paid 
attorneys  of  the  Chinese  while  sitting  on  the  bench,  they  could  not  have  worked  more  per- 
sistently and  eagerly  at  throwing  down  the  guards  which  you  set  up  against  this  immigra- 
tion. Each  coolie  landed  by  habeas  corpus  represents  legal  fees  amounting  to  $30.  The 
Circuit  Court,  which  is  the  conduit  through  which  this  Asiatic  filth  flows,  has  for  its  fee- 
receiving  clerk  a  near  relative  of  the  Judge.  So  great  has  been  the  inpour  of  this  profit- 
able, though  forbidden  immigration,  that  the  regular  machinery  of  the  court  has  proved 
iaadequate  to  the  demand. 

A  subsidiary  court  not  contemplated  by  statute  has  been  created  for  the  admission  of 
Chinese,  and  no  fee  now  goes  to  waste.  This  subsidy  court  receives  a  fee  of  $3  for  each 
Chinaman  landed,  and  does  its  work  at  the  rate  of  one  Chinaman  every  ten  minutes  dur- 
ing business  hours.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  no  less 
than  4,000  certlficateless  coolies  landed  upon  habeas  corpus,  turned  loose  on  bail  and  await- 
ing examination.  Many  of  them  have  been  on  shore  as  long  as  six  months.  The  only  proof 
of  prior  residence  required  by  the  Circuit  Court  and  its  annex  from  these  men  is  an  ability 
to  answer  certain  questions  tending  to  show  a  slight  familiarity  with  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  San  Francisco,  and  the  entry  of  their  names  in  the  books  of  the  Chinese  Six  Com- 
panies or  in  the  accounts  of  a  Chinese  merchant.  Every  one  of  this  army  of  coolies  can 
secure  his  final  discharge  at  the  expense  of  a  false  oath  and  the  payment  of  the  required 
fees.  Meantime,  this  swarm  of  Asiatics  who  are  supposed  by  law  not  to  be  in  the  country, 
are  actively  competing  with  American  labor  In  all  branches  of  Industry  and  aiding  In  the 
reduction  of  the  scale  of  wages  to  the  Chinese  level.  The  amount  represented  on  the  bonds 
for  which  Chinese  residents  are  surety  is  already  in  excess  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
the  property  owned  In  San  Francisco  by  the  Chinese  population. 

That  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  by  Judges  Sawyer  and  Sabin  and  Commis- 
sioner Houghton  la  not  a  necessary,  but  an  arbitrary  interpretation.  Is  shown  by  the  brief 
sitting  of  Judge  Koss  of  the  Southern  District  of  California.  This  Jurist  was  recently 
Invited  to  sit  upon  the  Circuit  bench  in  this  city.  His  rulings  were  such  as  to  exclude  the 
Chinese,  and  such  as  to  spread  dismay  and  panic  among  the  whole  colony  of  fee-receiving 
officials,  coolie  brokers,  attorneys,  straw-bondsmen,  and  all  other  parasites  who  are  living 
and  fattening  upon  the  decaying  remains  of  the  Kestriction  Act.  Judge  Boss'  sitting  was 
brief.  He  has  not  been  Invited  to  sit  on  the  Circuit  bench  again.  Uehas  been  dropped 
from  Judge  Sawyer's  visiting  list. 

We,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  appeal  to  Congress  to  end  this  monstrous  conspiracy, 
to  save  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  country  from  the  consequences  of  an  abuse  of  Judicial 
power  unparalleled  since  the  time  of  Jenries.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  created 
aTcommittee  to  Investigate  the  subject  of  contract  labor.  We  Invite  that  committee  to 
visit  this  city.  We  promise  to  place  before  it  facts  which  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
every  allegation  made  in  this  memorial.  When  this  proof  has  been  made  and  submitted  to 
Congress  we  demand  remedial  action.  What  that  action  should  be  is  self-evident.  No  law 
which  you  have  placed  upon  tht^  statute  books  has  been  able  to  withstand  the  hostile  and 
destructive  assaults  of  the  Federal  Judges  of  this  Coast. 

Tou  have  given  us  a  new  treaty  and  contemplate  the  passage  of  a  still  more  stringent 
Exclusion  Act.  We  are  grateful  for  these  honest  efforts  to  save  us  from  Chinese  association 
and  competition,  but  In  the  light  of  experience  what  confidence  can  be  felt  that  any  law  or 
any  treaty  will  be  carri^  Into  effect  while  its  administration  rests  in  the  hands  of  Judges 
who  have  annulled  every  existiag  statute.  While  they  remain  upon  the  bench  ChlntfSe 
exclusion  is  impossible. 

We  demand  the  impeachment  and  removal  of  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  theNinthCiroult,  and  of  George  M.  Sabin,  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Nevada. 

EFFORTS  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   JUSTICE. 

While  no  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  efflciency  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  represented  by  the  District  Attorney  at  San  Francisco,  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Geo.  A.  Jenlis,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  matter,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  District  Attorney : 

Depabtme»t  or  JuSTioB, 

„„       ,  Washibqtok,  August  9, 1888. 

John  T.  Cabkt,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Attorney, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
5ir— There  Is  much  complaint  concerning  the  negligent  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
Kestriction  Act  in  California.  As  representing  the  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  your  district,  you  are  instructed  to  use  the  utmost  energy,  intelligence  and  care  to 
see  that  It  is  strictly  enforced,  so  far  as  lies  in  your  power.  Leave  nothing  undone  that 
will  prevent  a  violation  of  the  law.    Very  respectfully, 

G.  A.  Jbnks, 

Acting  Attomey-Oeneral. 
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V. 

WHAT  LA.BOR  GETS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  WAGES  PAID  TS    DIFFERENT    PB0VINCE8  OF     CHINA    FOR     SKILLED    AND 
UNSKILLED  LABOR,  REPORTED  BY  REPUBLICAN  CONSULS. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  people  to  know  what  Chinese  labor 
means,  not  only  in  China  itself,  but  in  California  as  well.  In  volume  3  of  the  "Con- 
sular Reports  on  Labor  in  America,  Asia,  &c  ,"  published  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  January,  1885,  transmitted  to  Congress  by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  the  following  is  given  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  Amoy,  one  of 
the  principal  departments  of  China : 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
WAGES  PAID  PER  MONTH  of  ten  hours  PEK  day  IN  THE  PKOVINCB  OP  AMOY,  CHINA. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     Highest. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     Highest. 


Building  Trades. 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Roofers 

Plumbers 

Carpenters 

Other  Trades. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass-founders 

<Jabinet-makers. . . . 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 


S7  00 

S9  00 

9  00 

18  00 

7  00 

9  00 

7  00 

9  00 

5  00 

6  00 

8  00 

10  00 

8  00 

9  00 

4  00 

6  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

6  00 

6  00 

8  00 

7  00 

8  00 

8  00 
6  00 

10  00 
8  00 

6  00 

8  00 

3  00 

1  50 

1  70 

4  00 

8  00 

7  00 

8  00 

Other  Tradet— Cont'd. 


Dyers. 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  Porters, &c. 
Kail-makers  (hand).. 

Potters 

Printers 

Sail-makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (out  side  of 
mills)  of  cloth. . . 
of  silk .... 


$16  00 
8  00 
5  00 
5  00 
14  00 
5  00 
4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

8  00 
»  00 

6  00 

9  00 

7  00 
32  00 


S20  00 
10  00 

7  00 
6  00 

16  00 
6  00 
6  00 

5  00 

6  00 
10  00 
10  00 

9  00 
10  00 

8  00 
34  00 


Hoitschold  wages  in  Towns  ttnd  Cities. 
Wages  paid  per  mon.  to  household  servants. 
( Toums  and  Cities)  in  Amoy. 
Household    servants    (in    native    employ- 
ment)  $100         S3  00 


WAGES  AND   LITINI  IN    OTHER  PROVINCES. 

In  Hancow  Consul  Sheppard  reported  that  "the  rate  of  wages  for  journeymen 
mechanics  differs  little  in  the  various  trades,  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents  per  day 
being  a  fair  average,  with  food  furnished  by  employers." 

Consul  Seymour  reported  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  Canton,  in  Southern 
•China,  for  bakers,  bookbinders,  brickmakers,  winemakers,  butchers,  confectioners, 
cigarmakers,  distillers  of  essences,  boatmen,  dyers,  gardeners,  hatters,  shoemakers, 
nailmakers,  potters,  printers,  leather  ware  makers,  saddle  and  harness  makers, 
tailors,  tinsmiths  and  porters  ranged  from  $4  50  to  $5.50  per  month.    Among  those 
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known  as  skilled  trades,  such  as  bricklayers,  maEons,  plasterers,  roofers,  plumbers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  coopers,  engravers,  jewelers,  clockmakers  and 
ship  carpenters,  the  rate  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $8  per  month. 

These  wages,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  those  of  the^larger  cities  of 
China,  and  are,  no  doubt,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  the  world,  larger  than  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural  localities. 

The  average  cost  of  living  for  these  different  cities  and  provinces  is  given  at 
about  $3.00  per  month. 

"  The  clothing  of  male  laborers,"  the  report  continues,  "  is  very  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Two  garments,  generally,  are  only  worn,  trousers  and  a  sort  of  loose 
blouse,  both  of  ordinary  cotton  cloth,  either  white  or  blue.  In  cold  weather  these 
are  padded  with  cotton  batting.  The  better  classes  vary  the  upper  garment  by 
elongation,  when  the  blouse  becomes  a  robe,  which  is  often  covered  by  a  third  gar- 
ment, a  sleeveless  tunic  of  cloth.  Materials  are  varied  as  means  allow,  and  silks- 
and  satins  supplant  the  cotton  cloth.  The  cost,  of  course,  depends  on  material,  but 
the  essential  cotton  garments  of  laborers  cost  about  $3.00,  and  two  suits  last  at  least 
a  year." 

As  to  political  rights,  the  common  people  have  none  and  seem  not  to  care  for 
them.  They  seem  to  live  in  abject  fear  of  rulers,  but  appear  not  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  change.  One  would  judge  they  never  thought,  and  were  contented  with 
their  abject  condition.  No  em.'gration  has  ever  occurred  from  this  region.  Educa- 
tion, even  in  the  Chinese  sense,  is  very  limited,  but  most  men  can  read  a  few  char- 
acters and  write  them  as  well,  and  can  keep  accounts. 

This  is  the  kind  of  laborers  of  whom  China  can  furnish  perhaps  one  hundred 
millions  without  in  any  way  affecting  its  own  industries  or  its  own  resources.  This 
is  the  kind  of  labor  which  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  Republican  friends  have  sought  to 
bring  into  this  country  without  restriction,  to  take  the  food  from  the  mouths  of  our 
own  workingmen,  and  then  to  raise  the  cry  of  high  wages  and  protection.  It  cer- 
tainly lies  very  little  in  their  mouths  to  make  such  a  cry  after  their  own  actions  in 
the  matter  have  been  thoroughly  exposed. 
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VI. 

CHINESE  COMPETITION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

■WHAT  IT  MEANS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO — WAGES  AND   COST  OF  LIVING  AND  THE  DEGRA- 
DATION  OF  THE   INHABITANTS. 

As  showing  the  rate  at  which  the  Chinese  live  in  San  Francisco,  it  has  beei> 
ascertained  from  the  most  reliable  sources  that  the  average  is  about  as  follows : 

Rent  per  month $3  00 

Food 5  00 

Clothing — Average  per  month 1  00 

Total S8  00 

Total  per  annum ?96  0* 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  clothing,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  extravagant  in  amount,  was  made  of  goods  produced  in  this  country  ^ 
while  of  the  food  consumed  75  per  cent,  was  imported  from  China. 

Of  the  earnings  of  these  laborers  fully  75  per  cent,  is  sent  each  year  to  China. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  which  these  people  are  willing  to  work  in  San  Francisco 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

RATES   OF   WAGES  PAID  TO   CHINESE. 


Class  of  Labob. 


Haximftim. 


Minimnm. 


Average. 


Domestic  servants 

Cooks 

Laundrymen 

Cultivators  of  soil. . . . 

Farm  laborers 

Brickmakers 

Slippermakers 

Bagmakers 

Miners 

In  canneries 

Boot  and  shoemakers.. 

Cigarmakers 

Cigar  strippers 

Fishermen 


^2^  00  per  month. . . 
SO  00  per  month... 
12  00  per  month... 
80  00 per  month... 
25  00  per  month... 
85  00  per  month. . . 

5  00  per  week 

6  00  per  week 

2  00  per  day 

1  25  per  day 

1  75  per  day 

Si  to  ?12  per  1000. . . 

Paid  by  the  piece. .. 

Nearly  all  on  their 

own  account 


$18 

10 

6 

25 

30 

25 

4 

i 

1 


00  per 
00  per 
00  per 
00  per 
00  per 
00  per 
00  per 
50  per 
50  per 
75  per 
75  per 


month. , 
month. . 
month . 
month.  . 
month., 
month. . 
week  . . . 
week  . . . 

day 

da;? 

day 


181  50  per 

I  20  00  per 

10  00  per 

27  .50  per 

23  50  per 

30  on  per 

i  50  per 

5  25  per 

1  75  per 

1  00  per 

1  25  per 


month. 

month. 

month. 

month. 

month. 

month. 

week. 

week. 

day. 

day. 

day. 


ALMOST   ABSOLUTE   LACK  OF   CHINESE   HOMES. 

As  showing  the  domestic  condition  of  these  people,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
that  out  of  96,733  Chuiese  residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  in 
1880,  only  4,513  were  women,  a  disproportion  absolutely  unknown  ia  any  com- 
munity which  ever  existed  since  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  one  which  shows  thai 
these  people  when  migrating  here  have  no  idea  of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  our 
American  citizenship,  so  that  the  "little  brown  man,"  of  whom  Senator  Hoar  spoke 
so  lovingly  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Senate,  has  come  to  this  country  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue  only,  and  has  no  idea  of  remaining  longer  than  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
the  small  sum  which  will  enable  lum  to  set  up  as  a  rich  man  and  capitalist  at  home. 
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THE  TBRBIBLB   CONDITION  OP   THE   CHINESE   QUiETER. 

In  July  1885,  there  was  published  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  report  made  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  that  county,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Quarter.  The  section  of  the  city  known  as  the  Chinese  Quarter 
is  included  in  twelve  blocks.  In  these  twelve  blocks  were  found  bunks  to  the 
number  of  15,180,  each  bunk  being  occupied  on  an  average  by  two  persons.  The 
further  results  of  this  system  are  set  forth  in  the  following : 

All  great  cities  have  their  alums  and  localities  where  filth,  disease,  crime,  and  misery 
vabound;  but  in  the  very  best  aspect  which  "  Chinatown "  can  be  made  to  present,  it 
must  stand  apart,  conspicuous  and  beyond  them  all  in  the  extreme  degree  of  all  these 
'torrible  attributes,  the  rankest  outgrowth  of  human  degradation  that  can  be  found  upon 
this  continent. 

Here  it  may  be  truly  said  that  human  beings  exist  under  conditions  (as  regards  their 
mode  of  life  and  the  air  they  breathe)  scarcely  one  degree  above  those  under  which  the 
rats  of  our  water-front  and  other  vermin  live,  breathe,  and  have  their  being.  And  this 
■order  of  things  seems  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  race,  and  probably  must  be 
accepted  and  borne  with— must  be  endured,  if  it  cannot  be  cured— restricted  and  loooked 
a.f ter,  so  far  as  possible,  with  unceasing  vigilance,  so  that,  whatever  of  benefit,  "  of 
•degree"  even,  that  may  be  derived  from  such  modification  of  the  evil  of  their  presence 
among  us,  may,  at  least,  be  attained,  not  daring  to  hope  that  there  can  be  any  radical 
remedy  for  the  great,  overshadowing  evil  which  Chinese  immigration  has  inflicted  upon 
this  people. 

Your  committee  have  found,  both  from  their  own  and  individual  observations  and 
4rom  the  reports  of  their  surveyors,  that  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  among  the 
■Chinese  to  herd  together  as  compactly  as  possible,  both  as  regards  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  and  sleeping  accommodations.  It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  every  "bunk" 
■Jn  Chinatown  (beds  being  almost  unknown  in  that  locality)  is  occupied  by  two  pereons- 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  very  many  instances  these  bunks  are  again  occupied  by 
•"  relays "  in  the  daytime,  so  that  there  is  no  hour,  night  or  day,  when  there  are  not 
thousands  of  Chinamen  sleeping  under  the  eCEeots  of  opium,  or  otherwise.  In  the  bunks 
■which  we  have  found  there. 

Besides  these  bunks,  rolls  of  bedding,  for  use  in  sleeping  on  floors  and  various  other 
sleeping  accommodations,  are  found.  All  these  bunks,  rolls,  etc.,  have  been  carefully 
noted  and  enumerated  in  their  reports  furnished  to  us  by  the  surveyors ;  and  from 
them  we  reach  the  following  results  of  an  estimated  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  "Chinatown." 

HOW   THESE   HUMAN   HERDS  LIVE. 

They  describe  the  methods  of  living  in  Chinatown  with  its  fllth  and  its  vile 
«mellB  as  follows : 

Descend  into  the  basement  of  almost  any  building  in  Chinatown  at  night;  pick  your 
way  by  the  aid  of  the  policeman's  candle  along  the  dark  and  narrow  passageway,  black  and 
grimy  with  a  quarter  of  a  century's  accumulation  of  fllth ;  step  with  care  lest  you  fall 
into  a  cesspool  of  sewage  abominations  with  which  these  subterranean  depths  abound. 
Now  follow  your  guide  through  a  door,  which  he  forces,  into  a  sleeping  room.  The  air 
Is  thick  with  smoke  and  fetid  with  an  indescribable  odor  of  reeking  vapors.  The  atmos- 
phere is  tangible.  Tangible— if  we  may  be  licensed  to  use  the  word  in  this  instance— to 
four  out  of  the  five  human  senses.  Tangible  to  the  sight,  tangible  to  the  touch,  tangible 
to  the  taste,  and,  oh,  how  tangible  to  the  smell.  You  may  even  hear  it  as  the  opium- 
smoker  Bucks  it  through  his  plpo-bowl  into  his  tainted  lungs,  and  you  breathe  it  yourself 
as  if  it  were  of  the  substance  and  tenacity  of  tar. 

It  Is  a  sense  of  a  horror  you  have  never  before  experienced,revoltlngto  the  last  degree 
sickening  and  stupefying.  Through  this  semi-opaque  atmosphere  you  discover  perhaps 
«lght  or  ten— never  less  than  two  or  three— bunks,  the  greater  part  or  all  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  two  persons,  some  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  from  opium,  some  rapidly  smoMng, 
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themselves  Into  that  condition,  and  all  In  dirt  and  fllth.  Before  the  door  was  opened  for 
your  entrance  every  aperture  was  closed,  and  here,  had  they  not  been  thus  rudely  dis. 
turbed,  they  would  have  slept  In  the  dense  and  poisonous  atmosphere  until  morning,  proof 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  by  this  human  defiance  of 
chemical  laws,  and  proof  against  all  the  zymotic  poisons  that  would  be  fatal  to  a  people  o* 
any  other  race  in  an  hour  of  such  surroundings  and  such  conditions. 

HOW  "PKOTECTION"   IS  PBEYBNTBD   BY   THESE   PEOPLE. 

They  also  advert  at  some  length  and  with  considerable  bitterness  to  the  men 
who  would  cry  for  the  protection  of  American  labor,  and  yet  would  permit  the- 
influx  of  this  element  to  come  into  competition  with  our  own,  as  follows : 

The  essentially  American  policy  of  a  tariff  for  protection  to  home  industry  is  not 
alon^  on  trial  as  against  the  opposing  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Protection  against  the  "pauper 
labor  of  Europe"  as  a  system  of  public  policy  may  be  advocated,  upheld  and  practiced  a» 
we  will,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  is  absolutely  nullified,  and  the  laws  that  are 
enacted  to  support  It  are  successfully  and  effectually  evaded  by  the  Importation,  notof  the 
products  of  pauper  labor,  but  of  pauper  labor  itself,  of  afar  lower  grade  than  that  of  Europe, 
viz :  the  Asiatic. 

The  political  party  which  claims  to  be  the  party  of  protection  to  home  industry  by 
means  of  a  high  tariff  necessarily  stultifies  Itself  If  it  fails  to  set  Itself  against  the  greater 
of  these  dangers,  the  Importation  of  Asiatic  pauper  labor,  as  well  as  against  the  free  Im- 
portation of  the  products  of  European  pauper  labor. 

For  It  is  clear  that  Asiatic  labor  here  upon  our  own  soil,  which  can  exist  here  at  a  less- 
cost  for  living  than  can  even  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  exist  upon  European  soil,  not 
only  possesses  a  dominant  advantage  over  home  labor,  but  also  over  the  "pauper  labor  of 
Europe"  itself,  about  which  we  declaim  so  earnestly.  If  this  "Asiatic  pauper  labor,"  toler 
ated  upon  our  own  soil,  can  produce  here  any  article  of  manufacture  cheaper  than  the 
same  article  can  be  produced  In  Europe,  the  advantage  is  not  alone  the  difference  in  the 
cheapness  of  the  product,  but  |in  the  tariff  which  Is  imposed  on  the  article  thus  manufac- 
tured In  Europe  and  Imported  here.  Therefore  the  Asiatic  laborer  residing  here  literally 
commands  the  situation. 

The  result  of  such  a  competition  Is  indisputable.  Either  the  American  laborer  must 
come  down  to  a  level  with  the  imported  "little  brown  man"  in  habits  of  life  anddeslres,  or 
he  must  become  a  helpless  pauper  himself. 

This  Is  not  the  gospel  of  the  "Sand  Lot ;"  It  is  the  gospel  of  political  truth,  upon  which 
all  parties  should  agree  who  have  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart,  and  to  whom  humanity 
itself  ought  not  to  plead  In  vain. 

Cool  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  great  overshadowing  question  is  now  the 
necessity  of  the  hour,  uninfluenced  by  the  senseless  jargon  of  "The  Chinese  must  go,"  or 
any  shibboleth  of  the  demagogue.  Planted  here  in  this  young  but  already  great  metropolis 
is  a  Mongolian  population,  forming  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  community,  and  probably 
one-fourth  of  the  laboring  classes,  equal  to  the  taslr  of  competition  in  any  line  of  skilled 
or  unskilled  manufacture.  Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  render  the  cost  of  support  less- 
than  one-flfth  of  that  of  the  ordinary  American  laborer,  who  exercises  what  is  commonly 
recognized  as  the  strictest  rules  of  economy  and  thrift.  This  first  coming  of  the  wave  of 
Chinese  labor  is  to-day  in  more  than  successful  competition  with  the  home  workman  here 
in  the  production  of  every  article  of  clothing,  cigars,  and  other  like  necessities  and  luxuries 
of  life,  to  the  extent  that,  practically,  |the  occupation  of  the  skilled  home  laborer  is  gone. 
Indeed,  even  atltbls  early  stage  of  the  contact, 

HOW  THE  INTLtrX  OP  THIS   SEBTILE  CLASS  CONTINUE*. 

It  is  within  the  province  and  scope  of  this  report  to  supply  this  "  missing  link  " 
through  the  facts  which  have  been  collated  in  this  investigation,  and  about  which 
there  can  surely  be  no  dispute,  if  human  evidence  ia  of  value  at  all  in  the  search  for 
truth,  hidden  where  it  may  be : 
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Your  committee,  then,  apart  from  theorizing,  invite  the  attention  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Americg.n  people  to  their  exhibits  of  facts  relating  to  this  subject  of  Chinese  labor  here 
in  San  Francisco  alone,  and  the  inevitable  result  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  reached  all 
over  the  land  as  the  Chinese  tide  advances  and  sweeps  competition  to  the  winds. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  question  is  useless  now 
because  of  the  treaty  and  the  legislation  which  is  supposed  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigra- 
tion ;  for  the  fact  is  but  too  apparent  to  every  resident  of  San  Francisco  that  Chinese  Immi- 
gration is  still  flowing  In  In  appalling  numbers,  and  the  treaty  and  the  prohibitory  legislation 
scarcely  modifies  the  strength  of  the  tide,  much  less  prohibits.  Therefore  It  is  more  than 
4n  order  at  this  time  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  effect  of  Chinese  pauper  labor  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  Amerioan  laborer  and  the  American  people. 

HOW  THE  CHINESE  ABB  DRITING  OUT  WOMEN  AS  WELL  AS  MEN. 

In  setting  forth  the  kind  of  work  done  by  these  men — how  it  has  taken  the 
tiread  from  the  mouths  of  men,  women  and  children  in  San  Francisco — they  say : 

There  are  fimployed  in  Chinatown  to-day  not  less  than  2,328  Chinese  worlimen  engaged 
^n  the  manufacture  of  clothing  of  various  descriptions,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  cigars, 
«tc.,  all  of  which  are  produced  lor  consumption  here  in  competition  with  the  American 
workmen  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture.  Most  of  this  labor  is  carried  on 
through  the  use  of  the  best  modern  machinery,  in  the  operation  of  which  the  Chinese  worls- 
man  becomes  an  adept  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  boots 
«,nd  shoes  in  the  large  establishments  operated  by  Chinese  labor  supplies  a  large  share  of  the 
Klemand  for  the  whole  Paolflo  coast.  The  Hop  Kee  Company,  on  Dnpont  street,  an  estab- 
lishment employing  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  three  hundred  men,  finds  a  market  for  its 
goods  as  far  east  as  Salt  Lalie  City  at  present,  and  will  at  no  distant  day  invade  the  country 
«ast  of  the  Mississippi,  giving  manufacturers  there  an  opportunity  to  become  pratlcally 
acquainted  with  the  effects  of  "  Chinese  cheap  labor"  and  the  results  which  follow  in  its 
train. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  ladies'  undeiwear,  shirts,  etc.,  1,245  sewing  machines 
are  kept  actively  at  work,  all  operated  by  maie  laborers  with  a  skill  that  is  equal  to  the  best 
efforts  of  the  American  woman,  as  well  as  the  American  man,  in  this  direction,  and  all  run 
•with  such  quick-handed,  untiring  energy,  that  It  suggests  one  of  the  most  curious  physio" 
logical  problems  of  the  day  to  understand  how  a  people,  nurtured  and  fed  as  they  are,  can 
possess  the  vitality  and  physical  force  necessary  to  the  results  which  they  achieve  In  this 
•direction. 

Most  of  this  labor  is  carried  on  by  "  piece  work  "  and  to  fill  orders  for  large  "  down-town 
commercial  houses  "  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  class  of  goods  thus  produced.  The  heavy 
strong-stitched  jean  overalls  which  find  so  large  a  market  on  the  coast  are  made  by  the 
-Chinese  workmen  at  the  rate  of  about  65  cents  per  dozen  pairs.  The  work  thus  produced — 
at  a  price  which  would  reduce  the  American  worker,  male  and  female,  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  "  woman  "  in  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  "—the  Clilnaman  thrives  upon  and  is  prosperous 
and  happy.  But  it  is  a  prosperity  and  happiness  that  is  based  upon  a  mode  of  life  that  a  home- 
less our  upon  the  streets  might  not  envy,  upon  which  the  American  laborer  could  not  exist 
until  a  succession  of  generations  bad  so  brutalized  and  blunted  his  race  proclivities  that  he 
had  degenerated  into  a  condition  worse  than  barbarism  and  become  a  curse  to  civilization. 
Instead  of  what  he  Is  to-day,  the  vital  strength  of  a  nation. 
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VII. 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  LABOR  IN  EARNEST. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  in  the  Senate  in  1883, 
Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  told  his  Republican  colleagues  an  amount  of  truth  not 
often  heard  by  them  from  one  of  their  own  party.  In  speaking  of  protection,  he 
said: 

I  have  noticed,  Mr.  President,  that  most  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty 
being  extended  to  the  Chinese  immigrant  to  this  country  are  also  In  favor  of  a  tariff— a 
taritt  which  has  been  urged  aa  necessary  to  protect  the  American  laborer  from  the  degra- 
•dation  of  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  as  it  is  usually  termed.  In  reality, 
if  we  may  Judge  of  their  motives  by  the  action  of  the  men  who  are  now  advocating  a  tariff. 
It  was  not  the  American  laborer  they  wished  to  protect  against  thepauper  labor  of  Europe, 
but  It  was  the  American  capitalist,  the  lordly  manufacturer,  that  they  wished  to  protect 
^against  the  free  competition  of  the  capitalist  of  Europe.  Our  capitalist  manufacturer 
wanted  a  larger  interest  on  his  money  than  the  capitalist  of  Europe  waa  willing  to  accept, 
And  he  was  given  the  benefit  of  a  tariff. 

Let  us  see  how  that  tariff  works.  It  works  in  this  wise,  that  everything  that  the  capi- 
talist manufacturer  has  to  sell  he  sells  in  a  protected  market;  he  sells  In  a  market  In  which 
foreign  capitalists  cannot  compete  with  him. 

How  is  it  with  what  he  has  to  buy  ?  For  the  principal  article  he  has  to  buy,  to  wit,  the 
Jabor  of  men,  he  demands  free  trade  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  only  free  trade  In  bringiog 
In  laborers  of  our  own  race  who  can  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  our  conditions  of 
life,  but  the  bringing  in  a  class  of  laborers  who  have  been  inured  to  poverty  by  thousands 
of  years  of  training.  The  capitalist  asks  the  broadest  free  trade  for  that,  his  own  market 
in  any  event  being  protected. 

Now,  how  is  this  with  the  laborer  ?  Everything  he  wants  to  buy  he  has  to  buy  from  his 
oapltalist  master  in  a  protected  market:  everything  he  has  to  sell,  to  wit,  his  labor  (and, 
unllks  the  capitalist,  he  can  not  hold  it  away  from  sale ;  unlike  the  capitalist,  he  can  not 
wait  for  better  times,  or  travel  here  and  there  where  he  pleases  to  sell  it,  but  he 
must  sell  it  every  day),  he  must  sell  in  the  openest  market  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  theory  in  favor  of  the  laborer  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts) propounds  to  us.  We  reject  it,  and  by  this  bill  propose  to  bar  out  this  degrading 
this  shocking  competition  with  our  people.  And  yet  he  tells  us  we  are  striking  a  blow  at 
Sabor,  that  we  are  proposing  to  indict  injury  on  the  labDrers  of  our  country. 

Ah  I  sir,  when  the  artisans  and  laborers  of  this  country  shall  be  made  to  understand 
that  they  are  subjected  to  free  trade  in  labor  they  will  demand  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  their  existence  that  they  shall  have  an  open  market  in  which  to  buy  that  which  they 
want  if  it  Is  an  open  market  in  which  they  must  sell  their  labor,  the  only  thing  they  have 
to  sell.  They  will  never  consent  to  a  tariff  on  bales  and  boxes  and  hampers  of  goods  coupled 
with  free  trade  in  human  brain  and  muscle. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  told  us  that  he  wanted  the  American 
people  to  know  that  this  bill  was  a  blow  struck  at  labor.  Tes,  sir,  it  is  a  blow  struck  at 
.degraded,  unlerpaid,  underclothed,  underEed  labor,  and  it  is  a  blow  in  favor  of  that  fair 
remuneration  which  the  forces  of  our  civilization  up  to  thlahour  have  decreed  that  the 
laborer  should  get. 

■WHAT  Harbison's  pbbsonal  obgan  thought. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  was  in  March,  1883,  when  the  Miller  anti- 
■Chinese  bill  was  pending  in  Congress,  the  personal  organ  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  as 
it  is  to-day.  Its  editorial  columns  were  filled  with  praises  of  the  Chinese,  and  with 
denunciations  of  those  who  were  trying  to  keep  them  out  of  the  country.  On 
March  3, 1883,  in  a  leading  editorial,  the  Journal  said  : 
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They  who  shout  "The  Chinese  must  go"  are  as  mistaken  as  the  dweller  on  the  Yazoo,  who 
stands  upon  its  banks  and  curses  the  Father  of  Waters.  Kepulsed  from  our  shores,  the  Chi- 
nese will  pour  into  Peru,  Into  the  South  Sea  Islands,  into  Spain,  into  Cuba,  into  Mexico,  to 
him  the  lower  levels.  But  finally  he  will  overspread  districts  whose  inhabitants  have  mis- 
calculated the  extent  and  might  of  the  flood.   His  virtues  are  sobriety,   modesty, 

PATIENCE  AND  ECONOMY,  AND  HE  IS  A  TEACHBRTO  THE  LABOR  OEALI/  liAHDS.  WHATEVER 
HIS  FAULT,  HIS  LESSON  MUST  BE  LEARNED  BY  THE  STRIKERS  AND  GRUMBLERS  EVERY- 
WHERE, for  none  has  so  successfully  met  and  triumphed  over  the  harder  conditions  of  life. 
He  is  a  marvel,  an  astonishment,  and  a  surprise,  but  a  warning  and  an  admonition  as  well. 

REPUBLICAN   OPINION  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  1883. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Republican  nevrspapers  of  the  Coast,  and  particu- 
larly of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Chinese  question,  was  outspoken  in  denunciation  of 
those  Republican  members  of  Congress  and  particularly  Senators  Harrison,  Edmunds, 
Ingalls,  Sherman,  Hoar  and  Dawes,  who  so  bitterly  oppoEed  the  anti-Chinese  legisla- 
tion of  the  Forty-seventh  session. 

The  opinions  of  the  Republican  papers  of  this  city  at  that  time  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  is  best  shown  by  extracts  from  them. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPRESENTATIVES  DEPENDED. 

[5on  Francisco  Call,  April  10, 1882.] 

Notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  Republican  Senators,  except  those  who  represent  the 
States  of  the  Pacific,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  anti-Chinese  bill,  which  President  Arthur 
vetoed,  there  is  a  tludied  effort  to  Receive  our  people  by  saying  that  Democratic  Congressmen 
are  trying  to  defeat  the  passage  of  another  anti-Chinese  bill.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  init,  for  did  not  nearly  all  of  the  Democratic  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  do  their  utmost  to  pass  the  bill  which  the  President,  instigated  by  his 
stalwart  friends,  vetoed? 

A  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENT  REPUDIATES  HIS  PLATFORM. 

[San  Francisco  Call  April,  5, 1882.] 

The  recent  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  President  Arthur  In  reference  to  the  Chinese 
bill  Is  perhaps  the  most  arbitrary  act  an  American  President  has  ever  performed.  *  •  • 
The  message  is  worse  for  the  President  and  for  his  party  than  if  he  had  based  it  on  an  exces- 
sive term  of  prohibition.  Itis  gijiat  contradiction  of  theptaiform  on  which  he  was  elected,  aod 
raises  the  question  whether  the  anti-Chinese  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  was  not  a 
deliberate  deceit  practiced  on  the  people  of  this  Coast. 

HARRISON  CANNOT  CONTINUE  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

[San  Francisco  Bulletin,  April  3, 1882.] 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese  exhibited  by  these  facts  has  been  extending  Instead  of 
decreasing.  It  is,  in  short,  the  development  of  a  great  labor  question,  which  no  public  man 
can  face  and  continue  in  or  enter  public  life.  It  has  already  been  formulated  as  protection  to 
American  labor,  which  is  just  as  necessary  as  protection_to  American  manufactures. 

HARRISON'S  HOSTILITY  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

[SanFrancisco  Bulletin,  March  30, 1882.] 

This  State  Is  to  be  saved  by  wise  limits  to  Chinese  immigration,  or  it  is  to  be  hopelessly 
cursed  by  an  immigration  which  is  irredeemable  and  outside  of  all  future  Improvement. 
The  journals  and  the  politicians  who  prefer  the  latter  alternative  are  not  the  friends  of  this 
country,  and  no  argument  of  their  assumed  philanthropy  can  make  them  such.  The  forces 
and  the  influences  which  are  at  work  to-day  in  favor  of  unrestricted  Chinese  Immigraf 
tion  are  hostile  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  JBe  who 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  Hostility  to  the  proposed  measure  is  hostility  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Paclflo  States.     ^ 

HARRISON  PROVED  HIMSELF  AN  ENEMY  TO  LABOR. 

{San  Francisco  Chronicle,  April  12, 1882.] 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  honest  and  sincere  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
California,  Oregon  and  Nevada  to  this  situation,  and  in  the  name  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  coast  ask  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  for  the  passage  of  the  ten-year  exclusion 
bill.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  ♦  *  *  What  the  American  laborers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  want  is  immediate  relief,  and  whoever  opposes  that,  lu  whatever  way. 
It  their  enemy. 
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THB  DEMOOBAOT  THE  FRIEND  OF  LABOH. 

[San  Francisco  Call,  February  9, 1882.] 

We  fear  that  It  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  a  bill  restrloting  Chinese  immigration  will 
he  passed  during  the  present  session  of  Confrress,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to 
anticipate.  Certain  it  is  that  Bepublicans  alone  cannot  pass  it,  for  thpy  hare  not  a  majority 
in  both  bouses  of  Congress,  and  it  is  also  known  that  some  Uepubllcans  will  oppose  any 
and  all  bills.  No  bill  can  possibly  pass  Congress  unless  it  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Of  this  our  citizens 
may  be  assured ;  but  as  the  democratic  party  is  proverbially  the  friend  of  labor,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  they  will  generally  favor  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  will  'relieve  this 
coast  of  its  present  troubles. 

HABRISON  NAILED  PAST  ON  THE  RECORD. 

{San  Francisco  Bulletin,  April  SS,  1882.] 

The  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  passed  the  Senate  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
two  to  fifteen— twenty-two  Democrats,  nine  Bepublicans,  and  David  Davis,  President  pro 
'em.,  voting  for  it.  *  •  •  All  the  Democratic  Senators  from  the  West  and  those  from  the 
South  voted  for  the  bill.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  was  ioclined  to  assist  us,  but  the  missionary 
sniveling  was  probably  too  much  for  him,  and  he  voted  against  the  bill.  Of  the  fifteen  votes 
in  the  negative  eleven  were  furnished  by  New  England— all  its  Senators  but  one.  This 
indicates  that  the  area  of  Chinamanla  is  condned  principally  to  that  section,  with  a  queer 
extension  in  the  direction  of  Georgia.  This  area  is  also  that  which  is  devoted  lo  ihe  manu- 
facture of  cottons  for  the  Chinese  trade.    The  other  four  negatives  were : 

Harrison,  of  Indiana  ; 

Ingalls,  of  Kansas  ; 

Lapham,  of  New  York  ; 

Sherman,  of  Ohio. 

The  bill  which  went  through  the  Senate  was  passed  by  the  House  by  the  enormous 
votaof  two  hundred  and  one  to  thirty-seven,  six  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  body. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  Democrats  and  ninety-four 
Bepublicans.  «  *  *  We  will  have  the  law  on  our  side  to  si  op  the  yellow  tide,  and 
the  people  of  California  will  see  that  the  law  is  executed.  No  technicalities,  evasions  or 
loop-holes  will  be  tolerated  on  this  Coast. 

TARIFF  protectionists   ENEMIES  OF  LABOR. 

[San  "Francisco  Chronicle,  April  28, 168'.] 

A  close  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  the  two  Chinese  bills  demonstrates 
that  theoppositlon  came  fiom  the  railway  corporations,  the  banking  monopolists,  the  tariff 
protectionists  and  the  manufacturing  Interests  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
other  States.  All  monopolies  are  the  natural  enemies  of  iniiependSTice  in  the  laboring  class  ~ 
the  natural  friends  of  cheap  and  servile  labor.  It  is  good  and  wise  policy  for  us  of  the  Paoiflo 
States,  who  are  demanding  the  exclusion  of  the  myriads  of  Chinese  threatening  us  with 
Invasion,  to  treat  this  Eastern  combination  as  enemies,  and  to  strike  back  at  them]whenever 
it  is  possible  to  deliver  a  blow  without  injury  to  ourselves. 

THE  RFP0BLIOANS  FAVORED    OHINH^E  IMMIORAXION. 

[San  Francisco  Bulletin,  March  10, 1882.] 

The  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  passed  the  Senat  a  yesterday.  *  *  « 
The  great  body  of  the  negatives  were  Kepublicans.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  two  of  them— 
Edmunds  and  Ingalls— would  have  voted  for  the  bill  it  the  term  of  suspension  had  been 
reduced  to  ten  years.  The  only  real  Democratic  vote  in  the  negative— for  Davis,  of  Illinois, 
is  an  unknown  political  quantity— was  Brown,  of  Georgia.  *  *  •  It  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  above  vote  that  if  the  Bepublicans  in  the  House  cannot  be  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  measure  more  generally  than  in  the  higher  chamber,  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  the  failure  of  the  bill.  Only  a  flf ih  of  the  Republican  Senators  voted  against  it.  If 
these  proportions  are  maintained  in  the  House,  the  shave  by  which  the  bill  Is  likely  to  pass 
will  be  a  very  light  one,  unless,  indeed,  broader  views  are  more  generally  accepted  there. 

HARBISON  WAS  ONE  OF  THEM. 

[San  Francisco  Call,  March  10, 1883.] 

The  anti-Chinese  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one  of  the 
Senators  voting— 29  to  15.  It  is  a  matter  fol-  congratulation  that  but  fifteen  Senators  were 
willing  to  place  themselves  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  right  of  a  government  to  regulate 
immigration.  The  position  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  would  have  required  us  to 
sit  quietly  down  and  let  foreign  hordes  crowd  into  our  country  without  regard  to  their 
fitness  to  share  with  us  the  responsibilities  of  government. 

36 
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DBMOCRATIC  ACTIVITY  ASSURED  SUCCESS. 
[San  Francisco  Chronicle,  March  5, 1882.] 

The  Senate  will  pass  the  billby  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  is  so  far  openly  antagonized 
by  but  one  Senator,  and  meets  with  but  a  half-hearted  opposition  from  only  a  tew  others.  The 
activity  of  leading  Democrats  in  the  Senate  indicates  that  it  may  receive  the  united  support 
of  that  party,  and  we  think  it  will  get  the  votes  of  nearly  all  the  Republican  Senators. 
»  *  •  Itremindsbothof  the  great  national  political  parties  that  they  solemnly 

pledged  themselves  to  the  principles  of  this  bill,  and  demands  that  they  shall  each  abide  by 
that  pledge  or  accept  the  consequences  of  a  false  and  fraudulent  promise. 

ARTHUR  TAILED  TO  SIGN  IT  JUST  THE  SAME. 

\_San  Francisco  BuUeiin,  March  25,  1882.] 

The  approval  of  the  Chinese  bill  by  President  Arthur  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  political  equilibrium  on  that  subject,  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  Democratic  prepon- 
derance in  its  favor.  In  that  case  the  Bepublioans  will  have  furnished  the  bill,  the  man- 
agement of  the  same  in  both  Houses,  and  the  votes,  though  small  in  numbtr,  necessary  to 
carry  it.  The  bill  could  noc  have  gone  through  either  House  if  the  Bepublioans  had  stood 
in  the  way.  If,  in  addition,  the  endorsement  of  a  Republican  administration  is  given,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  any  special  party  capital  out  of  the  measure.    *  •  *  Two 

vetoes  on  this  subject  from  Republican  Presidents  would  use  up  the  Sepublican  parly  for  a 
generation  or  more  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  immediate  and  most  deplorable  effect  would  be 
to  increase  largely  the  Mongolian  deluge  that  is  pouring  in  upon  us.  So  great  and  alarming 
is  that  deluge  that  It  is  important  that  the  bill  should  be  signed  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
forms  can  be  gone  through. 
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IHxtract  from  Letter  of  John  J.  In^alls :] 

Vicb-Pbesidknt's  Chamber, 

Washington,  Juae  16, 1888. 
"  Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  etc.,  Have  Records  that  Would  be  Awk- 
ward      *       •       *       ON  THE  Chinese  Question." 


NO  USE  TO  MAKE  THE  FIGHT. 


-M.  H    DE  TOUNG,  MEMBER  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  COMMITTEE   FEOM  CALIFORNIA, 
GIVES  IT  UP  WHEN  HARRISON'S  NAME  IS  MENTIONED. 

^Atlanta  Constitution,  Chicago  Dispatch,  June  23 :) 
I  had  a  talk  with  M.  H.  De  Xoung,  the  well-known  California,  editor,  on  Saturday,  just 
before  he  had  been  called  Into  conference,  representing  Blaine's  interest,  with  a  few 
leaders  representing  the  other  candidates.  Harrison  had  made  a  heavy  gain  that  morning 
receiving  217  votes  against  93  on  the  third  ballot  Friday  evening,  and  his  friends  hoped  to 
have  the  conference  agree  upon  him.    De  Young  said  : 

"  11  is  absurd  to  tali:  of  agreeing  on  Harrison ;  he  cannot  carry  the  Pacific  Coast,  nor  can  hi 
carry  several  other  States,  which  would  be  BejmUican,  on  account  of  his  record  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. The  labor  vote  will  be  against  him,  and  California  will  never  support  a  man  who  voted  against 
Me  Chinese  biM  and  every  phase  of  the  Chinese  treaty.  Fwrther  than  this,  he  voted  to  naliuraliet 
Chinamen  and  give  them  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  Allison  did  the  same  thing,  jf  either  qf  these 
■two  Is  nominated  we  might  as  well  give  up  the  fight  in  California." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 
HAERISON  AND  THE  CHINESE. 


I 

FOR  THE  CHINESE  WHEN  AT  HOME. 

HOW  HARRISON   PROFITED  BT   THE  NATURALIZATION    OF    CHINAMEN   IN   INDIANA^ 
DURING   THE    DORSET   CAMPAIGN  IN   1880. 

In  October,  1880,  while  the  contest  preliminary  to  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year  was  being  waged  in  Indiana,  the  Republicans  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  stroke  of  business  to  naturalize  a  lot  of  Chinese  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  vote 
them  for  their  candidates  for  State  offices.  Accordingly,  flvje  such  Chinese  applied 
for  naturalization  papers  to  Daniel  M.  Ransdell,  the  clerk  Of  the  courts  in  Marion 
county,  in  which  Indianapolis  is  situated. 

The  question  thus  raised  was  new,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  as  no  Chinaman 
had  previously  been  naturalized,  and  Ransdell  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  tenability 
of  his  position.  His  regular  legal  adviser  was  William  A  Ketcham,  of  the  Indianap- 
olis bar,  who  also  expressed  some  doubt  on  the  question. 

Ransdell,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  Harrifon's  Indiana  regiment  during  the- 
late  war,  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  his  friend  for  advice  on  those  more 
knotty  points  of  the  law  with  which  his  regular  counsel  did  not  feel  thoroughly 
familiar.  Among  them  was  this  question  of  issuing  certiflcates  of  naturalization  to 
the  Chinese  who  had  applied  for  them.  The  doubt  was  resolved  by  Harrison  in 
favor  of  giving  papers  to  the  applicants,  which  was  done.  It  was  generally  asserted 
that  a  written  opinion  aflarming  that  the  clerk  of  the  courts  had  this  power,  was 
given  by  John  B.  Elam,  then  Republican  district  attorney,  and  now  the  law  partner 
of  General  Harrison. 

WHERE   THEY  WERE  VOTED. 

Three  of  the  Chinamen  were  located  in  the  eleventh  ward  of  the  city  and  two  in 
the  seventeenth  ward — each  ward  at  that  time  constituting  a  voting  precinct.  On 
the  day  of  the  State  election,  October  5, 1880,  one  of  the  newly-made  citizens  (?)  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  polling  place  in  the  eleventh  ward,  and  his  vote  was  challenged. 
by  Joseph  W.  Nichol,  a  Democratic  lawyer  in  good  standing  before  the  courts  of 
Marion  county,  upon  the  ground  that  no  court  or  court  officer  had  a  right,  under 
the  constitution  or  the  laws,  to  issue  certificates  of  naturalization  to  Chinese. 

In  spite  of  this  challenge  the  vote  of  the  Chinaman  was  sworn  in  and  received 
by  the  election  officer.^,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Republicans.  It  was  known  that 
the  Chinaman  had  presented  a  Republican  ticket,  as  he  had  been  brought  to  the- 
polls  and  vouched  for  by  a  Republican  lawyer,  George  Carter  by  name. 
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In  the  seventeenth  ward  one  of  the  Chinamen  presented  himself  at  the  voting 
place  under  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  leading  Republican  workers  of  the  precinct, 
who  offered  the  Mongolian's  ballot  to  the  election  officers.  His  right  to  vote  was 
■challenged  by  Austin  H.  Brown,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  representative  of 
Indiana  on  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  As  in  the  eleventh  precinct,  the 
vote  was  sworn  in  and  accepted  by  the  election  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
Republicans,  as  in  the  other  case,  and  the  vote  went  to  swell  the  Republican  major- 
ity which  the  State  gave  as  the  result  of  the  free  use,  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  of  the  commod- 
ity since  known  as  "soap." 

ONLY  SENATOR   SENT   BY  CHINESE  VOTES. 

Thus  it  was  that  Benjamin  Harrison  advised  and  consented  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Chinese  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  it  was  a  legislature  chosen  at 
the  election  in  question  which  sent  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  wheje,  both  by 
votes  and  dodging  of  votes,  he  did  all  he  could  to  admit  Chinese  without  restriction. 
He  is  the  only  Senator  of  the  United  States,  for  any  State,  who  during  the  entire 
history  of  this  country  ever  represented  a  Chinese  constituency,  and  that,  too,  a  con- 
■stituency  which  he  himself  had  by  his  own  advice  made  into  voters. 


II. 

FOR  THE  CHINESE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

HOW     HARBISON    VOTED    FOURTEEN    TIMES    IN     FAVOR    OP     IMPORTING     CHINESE 
INTO   THIS  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  LET   OR  HINDRANCE. 

I. 

On  March  8, 1883,  Senator  Hoar  introduced  the  following  amendment  to  the 
•Chinese  exclusion  bill  then  under  consideration : 

"■Provided,  That  this  bill  shall  Dot  apply  to  aoy  skilled  laborer  who  shall  establish  that 
he  comes  to  this  country  without  any  contract  by  which  his  labor  is  the  property  of  any 
person  other  than  himself." 

On  this  17  Republican  Senators  voted  "aye,"  including  Benjamin  Harrison, 
-of  Indiana. 

II. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Hoar  picked  his  flint  and  tried  again  with  the  following 
amendment : 

"Provided  further.  That  any  laborer  who  shall  receive  a  certificate  from  the  U.  8.  Con- 
sul at  the  port  where  he  shall  embark  that  he  la  an  artisan  coming  to  this  country  at  his  own 
expense  and  of  his  own  free  will,  and  has  established  such  face  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Consul,  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  bill." 

On  this  amendment  19  Republicans  voted  aye,  among  whom  was  found  Ben- 
J'AMIN  Harrison,  of  Indiana. 
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DODGED   TWICE   IN   ONE   DAT. 

On  March  9,  1883,  upon  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Farley,  of  California^ 
to  prohibit  the  naturalization  of  Chinese,  Benjamin  Hareison,  of  Indiana,  ia- 
recorded  as  dodging,  although  on  April  25th  following  he  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  same  policy  was  pursued  on  the  same  day  on  a  proposition  submitted  by 
Senator  Grover,  of  Oregon, io  maketheterm"Chinese Laborers"  includealiOhineser 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled. 

III. 

On  the  same  day,  March  9,  1882,  Senator  IngaUs,  of  Kansas,  offered  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  term  of  exclusion  from  twenty  to  ten  years.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
absent,  but  paired  with  Mr.  Maxey,  of  Texas  (Democrat),  who,  before  the  vote  was 
taken,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  and  said  : 

Mr.  MAXET— On  this  particular  amendment  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Harrison),  who  is  necessarily  absent.  I  would  vote  "nay"  if  he  were  here^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "aye." 

This  is  of  course  equivalent  to  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  Twenty 
Senators,  all  Republicans,  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  twenty  one,  all  Democrats 
except  four,  voted  against  it. 

IV. 

Again,  on  the  same  day,  March  9, 1882,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  twenty  years  exclusion  act.  Senator  Harrison  was  still  absent. 
When  his  name  was  called.  Senator  Maxey,  of  Texas,  again  rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  MAXBY— I  waa  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harrison)  on  the  ten 
years'  amendment.  In  the  note  which  he  wrote  me  he  said  if  that  amendment  should  be 
voted  down  he  would  vote  against  the  bill.  I  am  iaoUned  to  think  that  under  that  state- 
ment he  would  regard  it  as  a  pair  upon  the  bill,  because  the  amendment  was  voted  down, 
and  therefore  I  shall  decline  to  vote.  I  should  vote  for  the  bill,  and  he,  from  the  statement 
made  to  me,  would  vot<e  against  it. 

Thus  did  Benjamin  Harrison,  even  during  a  temporary  absence  from  the  Sen- 
ate, still  insist  upon  carrying  out  his  scheme  to  promote  the  unrestricted  importa- 
tion of  servile  labor.  This  was  his  way  of  "protecting"  American  labor  even  when, 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  dodged. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-flve  ayes,  all  but  eight  of  which  were 
cast  by  Democratic  Senators,  to  fifteen  nays,  only  one  of  which,  that  of  Senator- 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  was  cast  by  a  man  who  had  been  chosen  as  a  Democrat. 

V. 

On  April  5,  1888,  when  Senator  Farley  proposed  to  take  up  President  Arthur's 
veto  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Bill,  twenty-five  Republican  Senators  voted  against 
it,  among  them  appearing  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana. 

VI. 

At  the  same  session  Senator  Sherman  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  there  to  be  smothered.  Only  eighteen  Repub- 
lican Senators  voted  for  this,  but  among  them  appears  the  name  of  Benjamik 
Harrison,  of  Indiana. 
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VII. 

On  the  same  day,  again,  the  motion  to  refer  the  President's  veto  message,  with 
accompanying  papers,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  order  to  kill  [it, 
was  voted  for  by  nineteen  Republican  Senators.  As  usual,  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  is  found  with  them. 

VIII. 

On  the  same  day,  on  the  question  of  passing  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President,  twenty  one  Republican  Senators  voted  "nay."  Among  them, 
consistent  to  the  last  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  the' Chinese 
hordes,  stands  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  op  Indiana. 

IX. 

On  April  25, 1883,  a  new  bill  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigration  for  ten  years, 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  section  14,  which  pro- 
vided that 

"Hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizen- 
ship, and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed," 
the  vote  was  26  ayes,  .'33  nays  and  18  absent. 

Benjamin  Harrison  voted  aye,  and  thus  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  policy 
he  had  promoted  in  his  own  city  in  1880,  when  five  Chinamen  were  naturalized 
upon  his  recommendation  and  advice,  in  order  that  they  might  vote  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  State  oflBces  and  thus  save  some  of  Dorsey's  "soap." 

X. 

In  the  new  restriction  bill,  as  in  the  old  one,  the  following  amendment_was pro- 


Sec.  15.  That  the  words  Chinese  laborers,  wherever  used  In  this  act,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  mlnlD?." 

Twenty-nine  Republican  Senators  voted,  on  April  25, 1882,  in  favor  of  striking 
out  this  amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one. 

As  usual,  Benjamin  Harbison  was  found  among  the  advocates  of  the  unre- 
stricted importation  of  cheap  labor  by  the  creation  of  a  condition  whereby  it^might 
be  brought  in. 

XI. 

When  this  provision  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  April  28,  Mr.  Harrison  again  voted  with  nineteen  of  his  Republican 
colleagues  in  favor  of  this  loophole  for  the  introduction  of  cheap  labor. 

XII. 

On  April  28,  Senator  Edmunds  moved  the  following  amendment : 
"The  words  Chinese  laborers,  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
persons  usually  engaged  In  manual  labor." 

Seventeen  Republican  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  this  construction  of  the  bill, 
among  whom  appears  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana. 
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XIII. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Edmunds  moved  to  strike  out  the  section  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  naturalization  of  Chinese  and  to  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"  Nothing  in  tliis  act  shall  be  construed  to  change  the  existing  naturalization  laws  BO 
as  to  admit  Chinese  persons  to  citizenship." 

On  this  proposition  sixteen  Republican  Senators  voted  "aye,"  and  Benjamin 
Harrison's  name  is  found  among  the  rest. 

XIV. 

The  bill  came  up  for  final  passage  on  the  same  day,  April  28,  1883,  vyhen,  after 
having  voted  thirteen  times  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  and 
dodging  twice,  Benjamin  Harrison  again  cast  his  vote  against  the  enactment  ol  a 
law  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  American  labor  from  unnatural 
competition  with  the  unnumbered  hordes  of  Asiatics. 

SENATOR   HARRISON   DODGES  AGAIN. 

On  July  3, 1884,  the  bill  introduced  In  the  House  by  Mr.  Page,  of  California, 
entitled  "An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  Chinese, 
approved  May  6, 1883,"  passed. 

Under  the  interpretation  of  the  Exclusion  Act  by  the  Republican  Federal  Judges 
of  California,  it  had  been  found  that  Chinese  were  coming  in  almost  without  restric- 
tion. These  judges  held  that  Chinese  on  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  after  its  cession 
to  Great  Britain,  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1883. 

The  new  bill  consequently  sought  to  so  amend  the  act  that  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  law  would  be  obeyed  by  the  courts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  that 
Chinese,  wherever  born,  would  be  excluded.  This  had  been  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  law  by  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field,  who  was  then  the  only  Democrat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  action  of  the  Republican  Judges,  Sawyer  and  Sabin,  had  been  such  as  to 
let  everybody  in.  The  biU  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  the 
Senate  only  twelve  Republicans  could  be  found  to  vote  against  it.  Senator  Harrison 
returned  to  his  old  tactics  and  dodged  the  vote,  even  with  his  scruples  against 
violating  a  treaty — which  had  served  him  so  well  in  the  long  discussion  two  years 
before. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  nobody  will  ever  question  the  consistency  of 
Benjamin  Harrison's  record  on  the  Chinese  question.  From  first  to  last  he  voted 
in  the  Senate  against  every  proposition  to  exclude  Chinese  imported  labor— lafeor 
imported  under  contract  in  the  interest  of  "manufacturers'"  who,  another  Senator 
has  recently  said,  "are  most  benefited  by  our  tariff  laws."  He  voted  in  favor  of  every 
scheme  by  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  come  here,  and  declared,  in  an  address 
before  a  literary  society,  that  "the  Government  had  no  more  right  to  exclude  the 
Chinese  than  it  had  to  forbid  the  coming  of  Irish  and  Germans." 

From  the  day  when,  in  1880,  he  advised  and  profited  by  the  naturalization  and 
votes  of  Chinamen  in  his  own  city  of  Indianapolis,  down  to  his  last  utterance,  his 
last  vote  or  his  latest  "dodge"  of  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  he  has  shown  himself  the 
same  consistent  advocate  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  Chinese  labor, 
and  the  consequent  degradation  of  American  labor,  in  whose  behalf  he  is  now  show- 
ing such  a  lively  interest. 
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MR.  HAREISON'S  UGLY  WORD  "SUBSIDY." 


HIS     IGNOEANCE    EXPOSED  —  THE    PLAN     OF     THIS     COUNTRY     FOR 
EXPEDITING   OCEAN   MAILS   COMMENDS    ITSELF   TO   OTHERS. 


la  all  the  addresses  "which  have  been  made  to  me,  there  has  been  Pome  reference  to  the 
great  question  of  protection  of  our  American  Industries.  I  see  it  upon  the  banners  which 
you  carry.  Our  party  stands  unequivocally,  without  evasion  or  qualification,  for  the  doo- 
trlne  that  the  American  market  shall  be  preserved  for  our  American  producers.  We  are 
not  attracted  by  the  sufrgestion  that  we  should  surrender  to  foreign  producers  the  best 
market  in  the  world.  Our  sixty  millions  of  people  are  the  best  buyers  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  such  because  our  working  classes  rec'ivo  the  best  wag  s. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  be  conten' with  onrown  market.  We  should  seek  to  promote 
■closer  and  more  friendly  commeroial  relations  with  the  Central  and  South  American  State). 
And  what  ia  essential  to  that  end  ?  Regular  mails  are  the  first  condition  of  commerce.  The 
merchant  must  know  when  bis  order  will  be  received,  and  when  his  consignment  will  be 
returned,  or  there  can  be  no  trade  between  distant  communities. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  the  establishment  of  American  steamship  lines  between 
our  ports  and  the  ports  of  Central  and  South  America.  Then  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary 
that  an  American  Minister,  commissioned  to  an  American  State,  shall  lake  an  English  ship 
to  Liverpool  to  find  another  English  ship  to  carry  blm  to  his  destination.    Wb  abb  not  to 
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American  stoam=hip  lines  a  liberal  oompeai^ation  for  carrying  our  malls  Instead  of  turning 
them  over  to  British  tramp  steamship:<. 

We  do  not  desire  to  dominate  these  neighboring  Governments ;  we  do  not  desire  to  deal 
wiih  them  in  any  spirit  of  aggre-sion.  We  desire  those  friendly,  political,  mental  and  com- 
mercial relations  which  shall  promote  their  interests  equally  with  ours.  We  should  no 
longer  forego  those  commercial  relations  and  advantages  which  our  geographical  relations 
suggest  and  make  so  desirable.— .TVom  Benjamin  Sarrison't  Speech  to  a  Delegation,  July  30. 


By  the  system  of  foreign  mail  service  adopted  under  this  administration,  the 
fastest  ships  are  selected  from  week  to  week  without  regard  to  nationality.  When 
American  ships  can  be  found  competing  with  these  conditions  they  are  preferred 
and  are  paid  four  times  the  rate  paid  to  foreign  ships. 

The  following  expresses  the  opinion  of  American  citizens  of  this  system,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  : 

WHAT  AMEBIOAK  MEBOHAHTS  SAT  Off  THE  PRESENT  POLICY. 

We  regret  that  the  postal  administrations  of  some  European  countries  appear  not  to 
manifest  an  equal  Interest  In  the  prompt  and  speedy  transmission  of  mails  to  this  country. 
Under  the  tystem  of  mall  dispatch'  s  to  the  United  States  followed  by  these  European  coun- 
trie-i,  the  mails,  biing  often  forwarded  by  steamers  of  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  speed, 
frequently  arrive  at  New  York  after  thu  arrival  of  fa»ter  steamers  belonging  to  other  lines, 
which,  although  leaving  European  ports  later  and  arriving  in  New  York  before  their  com- 
petitor^, are  excluded  by  some  countries  from  the  privilpgo  of  carrying  malls.  This  policy, 
besides  causing  delay  in  the  mail  deliveries,  results  in  many  instances  in  loss  and  annoyance 
to  the  Importer,  whose  good'  frequently  arrive  before  the  malls  containing  the  Invoices 
necessary  to  enter  such  goods,  thus  involving  him  in  disputes  and  difficulties  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  customs  authorities. 

We  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  use  your  good  offices  with  the  postal 
administrations  of  such  countries,  so  faras  may  be  consistent  with  international  coml^,  for 
the  general  adoption  of  the  same  policy  so  suooes^f  uUy  inaugurat  d  by  your  Department  of 
dispatching  all  foreign  mails  within  the  territory  of  the  Postal  Union  by  the  first  and  fastest 
steamers,  without  regard  to  the  flag  under  which  they  sail. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servants. 
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This  memorial  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  signed  by  all  the- 
leading  merchants,  bankers  and  business  men  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia^ 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  Charleston. 

WHAT   THE    GOVEHNMBNT   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN   THINKS   OF  IT. 

The  department  complied  with  the  request,  and  Great  Britain  replied  through 
her  Prime  Minister  as  follows  : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  has  had  under 
his  consideration  the  representation  of  the  United  States  Postmaster-General,  copy  of 
which  was  enclosed  in  your  note  of  ihe  7th  ultimo,  respecting  the  postal  communication 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

"In  reply  to  your  above-mentioned  note  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  influs-ntially  signed 
expression  of  opinion  enclosed  thi-rela  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  reconsidering  the  arrangements  now  in  force  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  thiff 
couniry  to  New  York,  but  asyou  are  doubtless  aware,  the  efforts  which  Her  Majesty's 
Postmastf  r-General  has  from  time  to  time  made  to  adopt  the  American  transatlantic  sys- 
tem have  not  received  so  much  support  in  this  country  as  would  at  present  warrant  a  dis- 
turbance of  existing  arrangements." 

THE   LIBBKAL   SYSTEM  OP   PAYMENT   TJNDKR   THE   SYSTEM. 

The  rates  of  compensation  for  sea-conveyance  of  mails  to  foreign  countries  pai(J 
by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  to  National  and  Foreign  Steam- 
ship Companies,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 
Germany  .... 
United  States 


To  National  Steamers.  To  Foreign  Steamers. 


liOtters 
per  pound. 


72   cents. 
$U0 


Prints,  etc.       Letters 
per  pound.  !  per  pound. 


6   cent  s 
4.3     " 


44  cents. 
44     " 
44      " 


Prints,  etc. 
per  peund. 


iH  cents. 
m     " 
4X      " 


The  Postal  Contract  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  contract  of  the  Company  with  the  Admiralty.  The 
Postal  Contract  is  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  as  cargo  at  so  much  a  pound,  as  shown  in  the  above  table.  The  admiralty 
contract  is  for  a  period  of  five  years  with  a  subvention  at  so  much  per  registered 
ton  per  annum. 

THE    BEST   RESULTS   SECURED   BY   THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM. 

The  wonderful  advancement  being  made  in  naval  architecture,  so  far  as  speed 
of  the  vessels  is  concerned,  makes  it  questionable  to  tie  the  Postoifice  Department 
in  long  contracts  to  certain  lines  of  vessels  which  may  be  considered  fast  to-day 
but  very  slow  to-morrow ;  and  the  policy  of  dispatchiDg  the  mails  by  the  fastest 
steamers  tendered  has  met  with  so  much  favor  with  all  classes  of  people  that  if  at 
this  late  day  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  dispatching  their  letters  by  the 
quickest  possible  route  it  would  undoubtedly  create  much  dissatisfaction. 

As  to  the  system  of  dispatch  of  the  mails  by  the  fastest  steamers,  and  obtaining 
the  data  for  such  dispatch,  the  Department  requires  the  various  exchange  oflBcea 
dispatching  mails  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  by  sea  to  make  report 
of  the  hour  and  minute  that  the  mails  are  received  by  the  steamer,  and  requires 
the  steamer  to  report  the  day,  hour  and  minute  that  the  mails  are  delivered  at  the 
port  of  destination. 
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INCREASED   COMPENSATION  PAID   TO    AMERICAN  YEESELS. 

The  increased  cost  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  the  payment  to  the  American! 
steamship  companies  the  total  sea  and  inland  postage  on  the  United  States  mails- 
conveyed  to  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  service  when  only 
the  sea  postflge  was  paid,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  statement : 

1.  Ihe  Postmaster- General's  report  for  1884  shows  that  the  trans-Paci^c  service- 
cost  in  the  year  1884  (when  the  companies  received  only  the  sea  postage  on  the- 
mails  conveyed)  the  sum  of  f  19,12.'5.78. 

As  shown  by  the  P<  stmaster-General's  report  for  1887,  the  trans-Pacific 
service  cost  ,'^38,465.49.  The  American  steamers  plying  in  this  service  received 
both  the  sea  and  inland  postage,  and  part  of  the  steam^^s  being  of  foreign  build' 
and  register  received  the  sea  postage  only  on  one  fourth  that  paid  to  American 
ships. 

The  miscellaneous  service  paid  in  1884  was  837,133.69,  while  for  1887  this  same- 
service  cost  the  Government  151,416  -14.  Both  of  these  periods  include  foreign  as 
well  as  American  built  steamers.  In  Ihe  period  for  1884  is  included  Cuban  and. 
Mexican  service,  which  cost  about  $18,000,  fully  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the^ 
Central  and  South  American  service. 

EXPEDITING   THE   SERVICE   TO   CUBA. 

The  Cuban  service  was  transferred  in  1885  from  the  Foreign  Mails  Division  to- 
the  railway  mail  service,  and  since  that  date  the  mail  for  Mexico  have  been  for- 
warded almost  exclusively  overland  bv  rail.  If  this  service  had  been  transferred, 
prior  to  that  time  the  cost  of  the  service  would  have  been,  instead  of  $37,000,  less 
than  $18,000,  and  in  making  the  comparison,  therefore,  between  the  payment  of 
both  the  sea  and  inland  postage,  and  the  payment  of  the  sea  postage  only,  yon  should 
compare  the  sum  of  $18,000  with  that  of  $")  1,416.44. 

So  far  as  the  Central  and  South  American  service  is  concerned,  under  this  admin- 
istration nearly  three  times  the  total  amount  expended  in  1884  has  been  used  each, 
year  in  dispatching  the  mails  to  those  countries  by  American  steamships. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ASKS  TO  USE  OUR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MAILS. 

And  as  to  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  plying  in  trade  with  those^ 
countries,  the  total  list  of  sailings  annually,  for  the  last  six  years,  of  the  steamers 
from  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  has  steadily  increased  from  1883  to 
1888.  In  1883,  five  hundred  and  sixty  sailings  were  made  from  these  ports  to  vari- 
ous destinations ;  in  1888,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  one  vessels  sailed,  an  increase  of 
thirty  sailings  over  1887  and  an  increase  of  three  hundred  and  one  sailings  over  1883, 
an  average  of  one  sailing  for  each  business  day  in  the  year.  This  service  is  used  by 
foreign  countries  as  a  most  expeditious  route  for  the  dispatch  of  their  mails  for  these 
cotmtries.  Great  Britain,  while  it  has  vessels  plying  direct  in  this  service  to  those 
ports,  has  recently  addressed  this  Dtpartment  a  communication  requesting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  more  expeditious  route  via  New  York  to  the  Central  American 
States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  tie  our  mails  up  to  subsidized  lines  for  a  term  of  years- 
would  be  to  destroy  the  system  which  now  serves  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
citizens  so  admirably,  while  discriminating  always  in  favor  of  American  ships  where 
possible. 

The  subsidy  put  upon  the  appropriation  bill  by  the  late  Senate  amendment, 
and  which  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  together,  and  which  is  so  strongly  sustained  by  General  Harrison,  would? 
have  been  mostly  paid  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Lines,  which  are  the  Gould,  Sage  and 
Huntington  properly,  and  the  Brazil  Line,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  K.  Thurber  i» 
President,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  (who  bought  the  Roach  interest),  the  largest 
owner. 

The  following  is  the  Postmaster-General's  communication  to  Congress  con- 
demning that  scheme  In  the  interest  of  the  public  service  : 
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POSTMASTER- OKNEBAL  DICKINSON  ON  SUBSIDY  SCHEMES. 

The  remaining  provision  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

"  To  provide  more  effloient  mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  Central  and 
«outh  America  and  the  West  Indies,  S8OO.O0O.  To  promote  the  purposes  of  this  appropria- 
tion the  Postmaster- General  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  contract  with  American 
built  and  registered  steam-sblps  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  to  such 
ports  in  said  countries  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  subserve  said  postal  service.  Said  con- 
tracts shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years,  at  a  compensation 
not  exceediuR:,  for  each  outward  tri  p,  $1  per  nautical  mile  of  the  distance  in  the  most  direct 
and  feasible  sailing  course  to  secure  the  ends  above  set  forth. 

"  The  Postmaster-General  shall  cause  schedules  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractors, 
stating  dates  of  departure  of  steam-ships  from  the  United  States  six  months  in  advance, 
and  in  case  of  unreasonable  failure  of  any  steam-shipg  to  depart  with  mails  on  the  date  or 
dates  therein  stated  the  Postmaster-General  may  withhold  from  the  contractor  or  contract- 
ors, as  penalty,  one-half  the  contract  price  for  said  trip  or  trips,  and  in  the  event  of 
continued  failure  to  depart  on  dates  stated  in  the  schedule  the  Postmaster- General  may 
annul  the  contract  or  contracts,  or  the  same  may  be  terminated  by  Congress." 

It  will  hardly  be  claimed  for  this  legislation  that  it  is  either  demanded  or  required,  or 
that  It  can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service  merely.  The  resources  and  powers 
of  the  Department  have  proved  entirely  adequate  to  afford  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  a  foreign  mail  service  equal  to,  and  in  most  cases  superior  to,  that  of  any  nation 
In  the  world.  Nine-tenths  of  our  foreign  letter  mail  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Department  has  been  to  employ  the  swiftest  vessels  from  week  to  week  for 
carrying  the  mails.  The  Department,  at  the  request  of  prominent  mi-rcbants.  importers, 
and  bankers  of  the  United  States  having  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  has 
endeavored  to  induce  foreign  postal  administrations  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  to  promote 
expedition  and  sejurity  in  correspondence. 

Under  the  present  system,  on  routes  other  than  to  European  ports,  mails  have  been 
carried  In  American  steam-ships  at  four  times  the  rates  paid  for  transatlantic  service, 
although  no  foreign  vessel  has  ever  refused  or  hesitated  to  accept  the  sea  postage,  or  one- 
fourth  the  rate  paid  to  American  bottoms.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  Central  and 
"South  American  letter  mall  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  weight  a  year,  and 
the  number  of  sailings  to  West  Indian  and  Central  and  South  American  ports  from  the 
three  ports  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  increased  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1887,  from  712  to  831.  In  addition  to  the  compensation  paid  in  money,  all  common 
carriers  by  water  are  greatly  benefited  by  carrying  the  mail.  Provision  for  their  benefit  in 
BraziUian  ports  are  as  follows :  Mail  steamers  are  allowed  to  immediately  discharge  their 
■cargoes,  preference  beins- given  them  before  any  other  vessel  and  before  they  have  been 
■entered  at  the  custom-house,  both  on  week  days  and  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

They  may  sail  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  after  they  have  received  the  mall,  and  cannot 
be  detained  under  any  pretext  whatever  beyond  the  hour  fixed  for  sailing.  Similar  benefits 
-  are  provided  for  mall  steamers  atother  West  Indian  and  Central  and  South  American  ports. 
While  the  Department  in  every  case  has  given  the  preference  to  American  ships  at  four 
times  the  cost  of  carriage  on  competing  foreign  ships  as  permitted  by  law,  yet  in  very  many 
■cases  because  of  very  much  greater  expedition  or  because  of  the  absence  of  proper  facil- 
ities in  American  steamers,  or  because  of  very  great  delays,  the  other  ships  offering  have 
been  given  the  business  at  the  lower  rate  on  the  principle  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  our  citizens  under  the  law  was  to  give  them  the  best,  most  expeditiovis,  and  certain 
mail  facilities  within  Its  resources. 

HAMPERING  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  MAIL  SERVICE. 

If  there  shall  be  superadded  to  the  functions  of  postal  administration  that  of  admin- 
stering  a  subsidy  or  a  bounty  for  the  promotion  of  American  shipping  interests,  I  can 
readily  see  why,  in  practice,  these  two  offices  must  so  conflict  that,  so  far  from  being  of 
■advantage  to  and  promoter  of  efficient  mail  service,  such  a  subsidy,  with  such  a  pur- 
pose, in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General  must  antagonize  and  overhear  the  primary 
object  of  his  office,  which  is  to  give  to  the  correspondence  of  our  citizens  the  best  expe- 
dition and  certain  transmission.  It  the  bounty  or  bonus  system  is  to  be  revived  It  should 
be  done  without  involving  this  Department  in  the  complications  certain  to  arise  from 
administering  it,  and  without  hampering  its  fundamental  rule  of  action,  which  is  that  the 
mails  must  go  at  all  events. 

While  we  granted  aid  to  Pacific  railroads,  with  conditions  imposed  that  the  malls 
should  be  carried  for  a  credit  on  the  debt,  yet  the  Department  was  left  free  to  employ 
better  or  more  expeditious  routes  in  its  discretion.  The  proposed  leglslation'wiU  be  In 
-effect  a  mandate  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  with  American  built  as  well  as 
American-registered  steamships  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to  the  ports  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  with 
a  compensation  for  each  outward  trip  of  $1  per  mile.  There  Is  no  condition  for  adver- 
tisement, and,  indeed,  unlike  even  the  British  subsidy  acts,  competition  Is  not  contemplated 
or  permitted,  as  the  contracts  are  to  be  limited  to  American  ships,  and  as  to  these  will  be 
ipracttcally  limited  to  those  now  in  existence,  between  whom  there  is  comparatively  no 
.^competition  because  of  the  number  which  can  be  employed  in  the  service 
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A  SCHEME  FOR  THB  BBKBTIT  OF  A  SMALL  HCMBBB  OF  PEBSOMS. 

In  the  present  conditions  the  proposed  law  vaifht  as  well  have  named  the  few  per- 
sons to  whom  this  money  is  to  be  paid.  Even  the  laws  UEder  which  American  ships  might 
be  oompelled  to  carry  the  malls  have  been  repealed,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
proposed  legislation  intends  the  Department  to  pay  the  maximum  rate  provided,  I.  e  ,$l 
per  nautical  mile  for  five  years  to  these  few  persons,  without  troubling  them  with  any 
negotiations  as  to  terms,  and,  indeed,  as  you  will  observe,  without  even  the  lodgment  of 
discretion  in  the  Department  to  designate  from  what  ports  of  the  United  States  the  mails 
shall  sail.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  presumably  the  "terminal  points"  from  which 
sailings  will  be  made,  it  self-interest,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  governs,  will  be  Those  from 
which  the  greatest  number  of  nautical  miles  may  be  computed,  rather  than  from  those  at 
which  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  service  would  be  suited.  Ii  may  be  noted  also 
that  the  schedules  of  sailings  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractors,  and  not  by  the  Post- 
master-Oeneral;  altogether  from  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation  it  would  seem  ta 
exclude  the  exercise  of  any  power  of  any  representative  of  this  tlovernment  to  provide 
for  this  mall  service  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  except  after  contract,  which  must  be 
on  the  carrier's  own  terms,  and  after  the  carriers  have  fixed  the  schedule  according  to 
their  ideas  of  what  the  mall  service  should  be,  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  their  own. 
expressed  views  and  decision  as  to  the  public  convenience  and  the  public  interests. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  in  this  criticism  of  the  bill  I  am  not  commenting  unfavorably 
at  this  place  upon  a  policy  of  granting  bounties  to  American  ships  I  do  think,  however,, 
that  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  should  not  be  involved  in  the  postal  administration. 
Such  gifts  should  be  voted  and  given  directly,  if  the  Government  shall  determine  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  engaging  in  this  branch  of  private  business.  With  very  great  respect,  however,, 
to  the  framers  of  the  bill,  I  do  seriously  object  to  that  provision  of  the  proposed  legislation 
which  places  the  mail  service  at  the  mercy  of  any  firm,  individual  or  corporation.  While, 
indeed,  the  subsidized  lines  might  be  compelled  to  carry  the  malls  if  tendered,  yet  the 
Department  should  be  independent,  and  should  at  all  timis  be  enabled  to  send  the  malls  by 
the  most  expeditious  routes  and  make  use  of  the  best  facilities  aflorded  for  that  purpose 
from  among  all  carriers  offering.  The  Department  should  be  free  to  take  advantage  of  all 
sailings,  of  Increased  faolUtleB  coming  from  increased  business,  of  changes  for  the  better 
wrought  by  time,  extension  of  commerce  and  competition,  and  should  not  be  tied  up  for  a. 
decade  to  single  lines  of  communication,  unstimulated  to  improvement  and  all  progrees  by 
the  existence  of  a  settled,  inordinate  and  certain  income, 

THE  BEST  SERVICE    ALWAYS  COMMENDED. 

The  malls  of  this  country  were  carried  to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  by  foreign  steamers  at  a  cct  of  $7,986.27  at  the 
single  rate,  and  by  steamers  of  American  register  at  a  cost  of  $39,381.57.  The  number  of 
miles  sailed  by  the  foreign  ships  employed  was  668,448;  the  miles  sailed  by  the  ships  of  Amer- 
ican register  employed  were  646,758.  It  will  be  seen,  on  the  plan  of  payment  proposed,  which, 
is  fixed  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  mail  carried,  that  the  service,  which  cost  us  in  the 
fiscal  year  1887  $47,317.84,  would  have  cost  us,  if  paid  for  as  proposed,  tl,213,306.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  weight  of  mails  will  be  for  the  next  fiscal  year  increased  20  per  cent,  over 
these  figures,  and  from  what  I  have  before  shown  it  will  be  Been  that  the  number  of  sailings- 
will  be  Increased  in  about  the  same  ratio.  The  total  cost  of  the  sailings  under  this  bill,  pre- 
dicted upon  the  business  of  1887,  can  be  but  an  approximate  standard  by  which  to  estimate- 
the  cost  under  a  provision  of  $1  for  every  nautical  mile  for  each  outward  trip. 

But  without  regard  lothecoet,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  "American-built  ships"  alone, 
with  which  the  Department  can  now  contract  under  this  bill,  and  with  which  it  must  con- 
tract for  a  term  of  years,  can  not  perform  the  service  absolutely  essential.  Heretofore, 
as  1  have  said,  whenever  it  has  been  possible  and  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
public,  which  this  Department  serves,  American  ships  have  ber-n  employed  to  carry  the 
mails  at  four  times  the  rate  paid  to  foreign  ships;  yet  with  this  policy  steadily  maintained, 
to  give  proper  service  at  all  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  other  carriers.  One  of  the 
most  serious  disadvantages  from  connecting  the  proposed  subsidy  with  this  Department 
will  be  that,  even  in  cases  where  service  is  not  furnished  i  o  certain  ports  by  American  ships- 
at  all,  carriers  that  might  be  had  will  hardly  sufller  ihe  enormous  discrimination  in  compen- 
sation for  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  The  conditions  would  certainly  predispose  human 
nature  to  refuse  to  perform  the  service  at  all. 

Again,  it  will  not  recommend  itself  to  our  people  if,  with  this  enormous  compensation 
avowedly  tor  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  frequency  of  transmission  shall  be  largely  curtailed, 
even  to  ports  touched  b.v  American  ships,  as  must  be  the  case  where  we  pay  one  carrier 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  as  we  offer  for  the  same  service  to  another.  In 
my  opinion,  the  bill  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  service,  but  the  disadvantages  would 
be  positive  in  so  far  as  this  Department  i?*  concerned :  while  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  the 
Department  will  of  course  faithfully  administer  the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  act.  I  feel  confident  that  such  administration  will  result  only  in  a  very  great  pecuniary 
benefit  to  a  dozen  individuals,  at  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of  good  service,  and  of 
'  inconvenience.  Injustice,  and  material  iuj  ury  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  money 
win  be  used  In  the  purchase  of  those  results. 

THE  POST-OFEIOB  NOT  THE  PDRVEYOU  OF  SUBSIDIES. 

Considering  this  as  asubsidy  pure  and  simple,  unconnected  with  the  postal  service,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  general  policy  with  which  this  Department  has  nothing  to  do.    The- 
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subject  has  been  ably  and  exhaustively  disouased  in  Congress,  notably  in  the  Thlrty-flfth, 
Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-ninth.  You.  sir,  and  other  distinsruishei^  members  of 
the  Post-OfBoe  Committee,  as  at  present  constituted,  have  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pre- 
sented the  learning  which  the  history  of  the  subject,  political  economy,  or  the  experience 
of  legislation  can  teach.  It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  this  and 
other  countries,  that  to  enable  one  line  by  Government  aid  to  carry  more  cheaply  and  thus 
to  destroy  competition,  does  not  promote  commerce.  The  most  successful  ocean  steamship 
lines  of  the  Continent— those  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen— receive  no  pay  from  the  Govero- 
ment  other  than  the  moderate  postage  ratfs.  The  British  precedent  is  not  in  point  and 
■would  not  be  even  if  Great  Britain  did  not  offer  her  mail  service  to  the  carriers  of  the  world. 
■"Her  aims  are  political  and  not  commercial.  She  must  have  constant  communication  with 
the  colonies,  and  she  has  spent  large  sums  for  this  object.  She  must  have  an  elficient  and 
capable  transport  service  for  the  protection  of  those  colonies."  The  views  of  that  Govern- 
ment are  stated  in  Mr.  Soudemore's  report  as  follows : 

"The  question  (mail  subsidy  service)  can  not  be  dealt  with  on  oommercialprinciples. 
*  *  *  For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  such  communication  with  the  Bist  as  the 

nation  requires,  they  must  set  commercial  principles  at  defiance,  and  cost  what  it  may  the 
.nation  must  either  pay  them  what  they  lose  thereby  or  forego  the  communication." 

WHY  ENGLAND  MAY  AITOBD  TO  PAY  A  BOUNTY. 

Of  course  England  may  subsidize  lines  of  ships  to  open  up  new  markets  for  her  sur- 
-plus,  because  she  freely  exchanges  commodities  with  such  markets,  and  her  policy  is  after 
establishing  the  commerce  to  steadily  decrease  the  subsidy.  If  the  policy  of  giving  bounties 
to  promote  commercial  relations  with  other  countries  be  ever  adopted  again  after  the  fail- 
ures in  our  history,  it  would  seem  that  its  adoption  should  be  deferred  until  closer  commer- 
cial relations  with  those  countries  can  be  maintained,  and  are  not  antagonized  by  an  oppos- 
ing system  of  laws.  Commerce  in  the  very  essence  of  its  meaning  is  exchange.  It  is  not  to 
sell  and  never  to  buy.  The  individual  or  nation  does  not  exist  that  will  buy  all  one  has  to 
sell  for  cash  with  no  reciprocal  return  in  profitable  exchange.  Cargoes  out  and  cargoes 
back  are  needed  for  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine.  The  cargo  out  will  not  be  bought 
unless  we  buy  in  exchange,  and  it  will  be  bought  if  we  are  willing  to  trade.  tTntil  these 
conditions  come.subsidles  may  maintain  a  line  so  long  as  the  subsidy  lasts  and  then  the  line 
"Will  go  down  for  want  of  legitimate  trade.  If,  however,  the  subsidy  policy  is  to  be  pursued, 
1  venture  to  suggest  the  Mexican  method.  When  a  ship  arrives  witn  a  cargo  the  tariff  tax 
is  divided  with  the  ship  owner,  the  latter  taking  50  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on  the  goods  he 
brings  in  payment  on  account  of  his  subsidy.  The  trading-ship  is  thus  enabled  to  remit  to 
the  consignor.  It  he  will  employ  his  ship,  a  portion  of  the  government  duties,  and  thus  the 
^hip  owner  is  indeed  enabled  to  promote  trade  with  foreign  countries  directly.  An  improve- 
ment upon  the  Mexican  method  in  the  interest  of  the  promotion  of  trade  and  of  the  build- 
ing of  ships  to  conduct  it,  would  be  to  enable  the  owners  and  the  builders  to  receive  at  the 
port  of  consignment  in  that  country  stili  a  greater  proportion  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
government  upon  the  cargo. 

In  this  way  tbe  Mexican  ship  would  be  enabled  to  get  her  cargo,  charge  a  fair  profit 
for  carriage,  and  sell  to  the  Mexican  consumer  at  a  price  at  which  he  could  conveniently 
"buy,  take  out  a  cargo  for  exchange,  and  repeat  the  process,  to  the  cultivation  of  much 
closer  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  Mexican 
shipping.  Of  course,  the  Mexican  method  is  somewhat  cumbersome,  and  the  same  end 
might  be  reached  without  indirection  and  without  the  payment  of  a  suijsidy  by  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  the  Mexican  tariff  on  imports. 

OUB  BUSINESS  RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH   AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

While  on  the  subject  of  closer  commercial  relations  with  South  and  Central  America, 
for  the  promotion  of  which  the  bill  under  consideration  is  doubtless  intended,  I  call 
your  attention  to  some  interesting  figures.  Our  total  trade  with  Brazil  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1887,  was  as  follows : 

Total  Imports.....   •"■■■•• $52,955,591 

Our  total  exports  to  Brazil  were 8  137  794 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon  47]076  473 

We  did  Impose  a  tariff  upon 51876,708 

Our  total  trade  with  Central  America  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows : 

Total  Imports $7,70S,978 

Total  exports 3  006  714 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 7"l95'705 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  upon '44ll916 

Our  total  trade  with  Venezuela  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports $3  444  967 

Total  exports 5B04  215 

■Of  the  imports  we  Imposed  no  tariff  upon s'aS'I'ai 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  upon  ;;;;;;;  "^Jtss 
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Our  total  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  was  as  follows : 

Totallmports 94,771,303 

Total  exports 7,158,235 

■Of  the  Imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 3,934,559 

We  did  Impose  a  tariff  upon 16,694 

Our  total  trade  with  the  Argentine  Hepubllo  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports $4,104,103 

Total  exports 6,364,545 

Of  the  Imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 3,347,936 

We  imposed  a  tariff  upon 762,258 

Our  total  trade  with  Chili  was  as  follows ; 

Total  imports $2,863,233 

Total  exports 3,069,138 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 2,634,396 

AV  e  did  impose  a  tariff  upon 228,897 

These  illustrate  the  universal  rule  by  which  the  limitations  upon  commercial  relations 
and  the  carrying  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  may  be 
measured.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  brought  into  the  country  free  of  tariff  with  what 
we  send  in  exchange  is  instructive.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  Brazilian  Imports  free 
of  duty,  the  large  proportion  value  is  the  item  of  coffee,  after  deducting  which  the  lesson 
on  exchange  of  trade  as  bearing  on  closer  relations  with  all  these  countries  is  the  same,  and 
the  universal  one. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  Eervant, 

DON  M.  DICKINSON, 

Postmaster-General. 
Hon.  James  H.  Blount, 

Chairman  qf  the  Committee  on  the  Postofflce  and 

Post-Boade,  House  of  Jlepresentatives, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  FREE  WHISKEY  POLICY. 


A  CAREFUL  ANALYSIS    OF  THE    MORAL    EFFECT    OF  INTERNAL  TAXES    UPON    THE. 
CONSUMPTION    OF    INTOXICATING    SPIRITS. 

[^From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.'\ 

"The  tax  on  whiskey  by  the  Federal  Qovemmeiit,  with  its  suppression  of  all 
illicit  distillation  and  consequent  enhancement  of  price,  has  been  a  powerful  agent 
in  the  temperance  reform,  by  putting  it  beyond  the  reach  of  so  many,"  said  Mr. 
Blaine  in  the  "Paris  Message."  In  tbiis  statement  the  "uncrowned  king"  summed 
up  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  national  development  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  examination, 
and  fortunately  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  a  year  and  a  half  ago  made  an  investiga- 
tion which  furnishes  aU  the  facts  desired. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  war  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  in  the 
United  States  had  been  free  from  all  specific  taxation  or  supervision  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  being  produced  mainly  from  Indian  corn,  whiskey  was  sold  at  a, 
very  low  price.  The  average  market  price  in  this  city  was  only  twenty-four  cents- 
per  proof  gallon,  and  common  whiskey  was  sold  in  the  saloons  for  three  cents  a 
drink.  The  consumption  was  naturally  enormous,  and  the  resulting  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  people  terrible.  All  through  the  farming  districts  the  whiskey  jug, 
which  could  be  filled  at  the  village  store  at  the  rate  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for 
a  gallon,  was  doing  its  work,  and  delirium  tremens  was  a  common  scourge. 

The  establishment  of  the  internal  revenue  system  early  in  the  war,  with  its- 
heavy  tax  on  whiskey,  and  the  consequent  great  increase  in  the  price  of  liquor,  im- 
mediately showed  its  effect.  In  1840  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  had  been 
48,060,884  gallons ;  in  1860,  under  the  free-whiskey  regime,  it  had  grown  to  89,968,- 
651  gallons.  The  first  tax  imposed  was  30  cents  per  gallon  in  1862,  which  was  in- 
creased to  $1  50  in  1864  and  $3  in  1865,  and  finally  settled  at  90  cents  in  1875.  The 
check  placed  upon  the  consumption  of  liquor  by  the  tax  was  at  once  visible,  the 
total  falling  from  89,963,651  gallons  in  1860  to  but  79,895,708  in  1870.  The  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  against  illicit  distillation  after  1870  still  further  re- 
duced the  amount  of  liquor  drunk,  and  in  1886  the  consumption  was  only  73,261,614 
gallons. 

This  reduction  in  total  consumption  for  the  whole  country  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  actual  diminution  relatively  to  the  population.  In  1840,  under  fiee  whis- 
key, the  total  had  been  4.3,060,884  gallons  for  a  population  ot  17,069,4.53,  which  was 
an  average  of  2.53  gallons  per  capita.  In  1860,  still  under  free  whiskey,  the  total 
had  been  89,968,651  gallons  for  a  population  of  31,443,321,  or  an  average  of  2.8S 
gallons  per  capita.  In  1M8(J  the  consumption  was  only  72,261,614  gallons,  although 
the  population  had  nearly  doubled  since  1860,  and  was  then  estimated  at  59,006,000, 
80  that  the  average  per  capita  was  only  1.24  gallon.  "The  amount  of  whiskey  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  per  capita  today  is  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  that 
consumed  thirty  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  "Paris  Message,"  and  the  figures 
above  cited  show  that  he  was  right. 
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The  tax  on  whiskey  was  originally  levied  "purely  as  a  matter  of  finance,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby's  happy  phrase,  but  it  was  soon  appreciated  that  there 
was  a  "  moral  side  "  to  the  question.  So  long  ago  as  1868  Senator  Edmunds  re- 
buked a  colleague  who  had  suggested  that  it  was  "  a  question  of  expediency,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  morals,"  and  insisted  that,  even  then,  it  was  "  too  late  to  ad- 
vance the  doctrine  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  subjects  of  taxation,  we  have- 
not  a  right  to  consider  questions  of  morals  as  connected  with  the  operation  of  such 
taxation."  At  that  time  Mr.  Edmunds  declared  that  "  the  true  principle  upon  which 
taxation  ought  to  be  imposed  is  to  put  the  highest  possible  rate  on  articles  of  luxury,, 
and  what  can  be  more  bo  than  this  ? "  And  the  Republican  party  heartily  endorsed 
this  position. 

The  oligarchy  of  slave-holders  before  the  war  demanded  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  it  should  break  its  pledges  and  repeal  the  compromise  which  it  had  de- 
clared to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  oligarchy  of  the  pro- 
tected interests  is  equally  remorseless  in  its  demands  upon  the  Republican  party  to- 
day. The  Republicans  have  always  maintained  that  the  question  of  morals  must 
be  kept  in  mind  when  taxation  was  under  consideration,  and  have  held  that  the  fact 
that  the  tax  on  whiskey  operated  as  a  "  powerful  agent  in  the  temperance  reform  " 
was  a  BuflBcient  argument  against  the  repeal  of  this  levy  on  a  luxury,  "  the  produc- 
tion of  which,"  in  Mr.  Edmunds's  word*,  "it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  this 
country  if  it  could  be  discouraged  instead  of  encouraged."  Now  the  protected 
interests  insist  that  the  tax  on  whiskey  must  go,  rather  than  the  taxes  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  Republican  party  in  national  convention  yields  to  the  de- 
mand. Whether  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  ready  to  deluge  the  country  with  cheap- 
wliiskey  remains  to  be  seen. 


II. 

HOW  THE   NEW  POLICY   OF   THE    REPUBLICANS  WOULD   BRING   THE   PRICE   OP 
WHISKEY  DOWN   TO   TWO   GLASSES  FOR   FIVE   CENTS. 

[FVom  the  New  York  Tlmee,] 

The  Republican  platform  declares  for  "  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system."  That  this  means 
the  removal  of  all  national  tax  on  whisky  rather  than  the  reduction  of  any  of  the 
existing  duties  on  imports  is  made  plain  by  the  context  of  this  declaration.  The 
position  taken  is  this :  The  party  would  deal  with  the  surplus  by  reducing  internal 
taxes,  by  entering  upon  a  policy  of  extravagant  expenditures,  by  increasing  duties 
BO  as  to  check  imports,  and  finally  by  sweeping  away  all  internal  taxes  rather  ttian 
reduce  duties  on  raw  materials  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  reduction  of  in- 
ternal taxes  would  not  sufiBce  to  get  rid  of  tlie  surplus.  The  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  so  opposed  to  a  policy  of  extravagant  expenditures  that  Congress  will 
never  venture  upon  it.  The  tendency  of  opinion  has  been  so  long  and  so  strong  in 
favor  of  a  revision  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  there  is  no  chance  that  a  pro- 
position to  increase  duties  would  be  countenanced.  Hence,  as  the  surplus  con- 
tinued and  the  other  devices  for  reducing  it  failed,  the  Republicans  would  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  their  last  resort,  and  if  they  fulfilled  their  promise  they  would  be 
compelled  to  try  the  abolition  of  the  wliisky  tax. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  if  carried  out?  The  only  power  the 
National  Government  now  has  for  aiding  in  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
thereby  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  is  the  power  to  lay  u  tax  on  alcoholic 
beverages.  This  lax  was  orieinally  imposed  in  time  of  war  on  the  principle  of 
taxing  luxuries  or  those  things  the  consumption  of  which  should  be  restrained 
rather  than  encouraged,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  it  has 
proved  the  most  potent  agency  for  restricting  the  sale  and  consumption  of  whisky 
that  has  been  in  existence.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  present  price  of  the  commonest 
brands  of  whisky  is  due  to  the  Government  tax,  and  the  suppression  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation and  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  pioduction  is  wholly  due  to  the  Government 
27 
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Bupervision  made  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  tax.  Of  course  the  removal  of 
the  tax  would  greatly  cheapen  the  price  of  whisky,  and  as  Mr.  BL.\ijrB  said  in  his 
"  Paris  message  "  would  "  increase  its  consumption  enormously."  That  it  would 
have  that  effect  no  man  of  sense  and  veracity  can  for  a  moment  deny.  Mr.  Blaine 
is  not  a  specially  trustworthy  authority  in  matters  of  statistics,  but  his  statement 
that  the  amount  of  whisky  consumed  in  this  country  to  day  is  "  not  more  than  40 
per  cent,  per  capita  of  that  consumed  thirty  years  ago"  is  borne  out  by  other  evi- 
dence. His  further  statement  that  the  Government  tax  and  supervision  has  been 
"  a  powerful  agent  in  temperance  reform  "  is  beyond  question. 

Suppose  this  tax  removed  and  this  powerful  temperance  reform  agent  abolished, 
how  would  it  affect  efforts  at  restriction  or  prohibitiou  by  State  legislation?  In  any 
State,  or  in  any  county  under  a  local  option  system,  in  which  the  people  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  prohibition  policy,  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  would  be 
increased  many  fold.  Cheap  whisky  would  make  its  way  much  more  easily  than 
dear  wWsky,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  clandestine  sales.  Where  the 
license  system  prevails  the  present  fees  are  acknowled  to  be  very  inadequate  for 
purposes  of  restriction,  but  with  the  tax  removed  they  would  be  much  less  effective 
than  the  tax  alone  would  be  if  there  were  no  liceuse  laws  at  all.  High  license 
itself  would  be  practically  useless,  for  the  highest  annual  fees  proposed,  or  likely  to 
be  prescribed,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  added  cost  which  the  Government  tax  now 
imposes  upon  a  year's  sales.  State  taxation,  if  heavy  enough,  might  be  made  to 
operate  with  some  effect  upon  sales  in  open  bar  rooms,  but  there  would  be  no  co  oper- 
ation in  legislation  between  neighboring  States,  and  cheap  whisky  would  make  its 
way  everywhere  with  pernicious  effect. 

The  worst  blow  to  the  cause  of  temperance  would  come  from  the  unregulated 
and  uncontrollable  sale  of  liquor  outside  of  drinking  places.  With  whisky  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  from  the  distillery,  it  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  by  the  bottle,  the  j  ag,  the  keg,  and  the  barrel  it  would  invade  every 
community  and  pervade  every  home  not  guarded  by  rigid  principles  and  carefully- 
trained  habits.  Its  evil  influence  and  direful  consequences  would  be  multiplied  at 
.once,  and  the  liquor  power,  which  is  now  so  formidable,  might  become  irresistible. 
The  people  have  not  heretofore  realized  how  much  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traflio  and  the  progress  of  temperance  reform  have  owed  to  the  Government  tax 
upon  alcoholic  beverages  for  nearly  a  generation,  but  the  Republican  platform  has 
sharply  reminded  them  of  it,  and  they  are  beginning  to  think  of  its  effects  and  the 
possible  consequences  ol  removing  it.  These  consequences  are  offered  for  what? 
As  a  means  of  preventing  a  reduction  of  duties  on  materials  that  would  increase 
our  industries  and  cheapen  production,  and  on  such  articles  of  necessity  or  comfort 
as  clothing  and  blankets. 


III. 

HOW    THIS    RESULT    WILL    CBBTACSTLT    BE     EFFECTED    UNDEB    THE    POLICY    PRO- 
POSED   AT    CHICAGO    BY    THE    REPUBLICAN    OOlrVE^■TIOIr. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  (Rep.y\ 

Wipe  out  the  internal  revenue  altogether,  what  would  be  the  re  -ull  then  ? 
Down  would  go  whiskey  to  twenty  five  cents  a  gallon,  and  by  retail  to  three  cents 
a  glass,  as  it  was  in  anti  war  days,  when  the  best  Monongahela  whiskey  could  be 
had  for  five  cents  a  swig,  and  common  whiskey  for  three  cents ;  and  all  the  evils  of 
those  days  would  be  let  loose  again  with  redoubled  force,  because  money  with  wMch 
to  buy  liquor  is  so  much  more  plentiful  now. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  living  who  can  remember  the  25-cents-a-gallon 
whiskey  days.  They  can  remember  how  the  farmers  came  to  the  towns,  some  with 
jugs,  some  with  kegs,  and  some  with  barrels.  Borne  would  give  excuses  that  they 
were  afflicted  with  all  the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  which  could  only  be 
cured  by  whi-.key.  They  had  malaria,  and  might  have  snake  bites  to  cure.  Their 
drinking  water  was  so  poor  they  could  not  use  it  without  mixing  whiskey  with  it 
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Never  were  farmers  in  such  an  unhealthy  and  moribund  condition  as  in  those 
days.  They  could  not  get  through  harvesting,  threshing,  ploughing,  cornhusldng, 
or  log-rolling  without  it.  It  was  as  necessary  to  the  hay-mowing  and  the  harvest 
as  the  scythe  or  the  siokel.  The  whiskey  jug  on  such  occasions  was  as  common  in 
the  West  as  the  rum-jug  in  New  England,  when  every  one  from  the  deacon  to  the 
farm  hand  had  his  wet  rations.  In  tliose  days  of  cheap  whiskey  there  were  ten 
drunkards  to  one  now.  Delirium  tremens  was  a  common  disease ;  now  it  is  rare. 
Then  every  one  filled  up  with  whiskey  or  rum.  It  was  one  of  the  staffs  of  life  in 
every  house. 

Then  came  the  high  tax  on  whiskey.  Nearly  a  dollar  was  imposed  upon  every 
gallon,  and  the  price  was  correspondingly  enhanced.  The  whiskey  which  had  sold 
for  3  cents  a  glass  went  up  to  10  or  15  cents;  the  finer  qualities  to  20  and  even  25 
cunts  a  elass.  The  keg  and  barrel  business  among  the  farmers  ceased,  and  even  the 
jug  business  became  rare.  If  the  farmer  brought  home  his  jug,  it  lasted  five  times  as 
long  as  when  it  cost  but  two  shillings.  The  consumption  of  whiskey  fell  off.  Mr. 
Blaine  said  in  his  Paris  message  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  tariff  message  last 
December :  "  The  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  in  the  United  States  per  capita 
today  is  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  that  consumed  thirty  years  ago."  And  the 
statistics  more  than  bear  out  his  assertion. 


IV. 

HB   CAN.N'OT   KETURN  TO  A  FREE  WHISKEY  PARTY.      HOW  HE   VIEWS  THE   BELATED 

MORALITY    PLANK. 

[From  Oen.  Clinton  B.  Fitlc's  letter  of  ac<eptance.) 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  accepted  these  conclusions  and  came  to  admit 
the  imperative  need  of  a  new  pirty,  while  yet  the  party  of  my  choice,  the  national 
Republican  party,  maintains  its  or^ianization. 

It  costs  me  the  sacrifice  of  cherished  associations,  when  four  years  ago  I  enrolled 
myself  in  the  ranks  of  party  prohibitionists  under  the  fl;ig  of  Prohibition,  bleached 
snowy  white  by  the  tears  of  smitten  women  and  children  through  generations  of 
sorrow  and  want  I  have  seen  no  hour  of  regret.  Every  day  since  then  has  shown 
yet  more  clearly  the  logic  of  my  course,  and  the  inevitable  truth  of  my  conclusions. 
In  Michigan,  in  Texas,  in  Tennessee,  and  Oregon,  so-called  non-partisan  efforts  to 
establish  prohibition  have  failed  through  partisan  necessitv,  born  of  liquor  elements 
in  old  party  composition.  In  Iowa,  Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  the  laws  have  been 
shamelessly  defied  for  like  reasons.  The  entire  trend  of  things  these  last  four  years 
has  proven  hopeless  the  broader  range  of  prohibition  through  nonpartisan  means, 
and  equally  futile  as  a  final  consummation  the  narrower  methods  of  local  option  and 
high  licenses,  while  from  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  come,  with  startling  empha- 
sis, a  declaration  so  nationalizing  this  reform  that  it  can  never  be  made  of  local  or 
State  limitation  again. 

"The  first  concern  of  good  government,"  said  the  recent  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  "is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  people  and  the  purity  of 
the  home."  Revenue,  then,  is  not  government's  chief  concern,  whether  coming  from 
internal  taxation  or  from  a  tariff  on  importations,  and  any  source  of  revenue  which 
discounts  "the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  people,"  and  begets  impurity  in  the  home, 
should  be  the  first  object  assailed  by  every  party  professing  to  seek  good  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  revenue  derived  from  such  a  source  should  be  the  first  to  be  for- 
sworn— not  alternately,  for  the  sake  of  a- protective  tariff,  but  positively  for  the  sake 
of  protection  dearer  and  more  vital  than  the  tariff  can  ever  yield.  Had  I  not  left 
the  Republican  party  four  years  ago,  I  should  be  compelled  to  leave  it  now.  when, 
after  reading  the  words  I  have  quoted  from  a  resolution  supplemental  to  but  not 
included  in  its  p'atform,  and  finding  in  these  words  my  own  idea  of  Government's 
"chief  concern"  set  forth,  I  search  the  long  platform  through  in  vain  to  find  condem- 
nation of  the  saloon,  or  hint  of  purpose  to  assail  it,  or  any  sign  of  moral  conscious- 
ness that  the  saloon  is  a  curse,  and  its  income  too  unholy  for  the  nation  to  share. 
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If  the  "chief  concern"  has  noplace  in  a  party's  platform  and  a  party  has  no 
policy  as  to  that  "chief  concern,"  that  party  does  not  deserve  the  support  of  men  who 
ove  good  government  and  would  see  it  maintained.  The  Prohibition  party's  "chief 
concern"  is  for  the  purity  of  the  home  and  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  people. 

That  party  is  not  labor's  truest  friend  which  would  bar  the  importation  of  pau- 
pers from  abroad  or  close  the  tariff  door  of  competition  to  pauperize  foreign  indus- 
try, and  then  by  a  liquor  system  perpetuate  the  manufacture  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals in  our  own  midst  with  whom  honest  labor  must  compete,  whom  largely  honest 
labor  must  support. 

V. 

THE    POET    OF   THE    NEW    CEUSADE    WHO   HAS  BEEN   FOUND    IN    THE    PERSON    OF 
ROBEBT    G.    INaBESOLIi. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Evening  Pott,  July  6.] 

In  all  ages  the  crusades  have  appealed  to  the  poets  of  the  world.  The  delivery 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  the  infidel  was  a  theme  of  itself  well  calcu- 
lated to  fire  the  imagination,  and  the  struggle  abounded  in  incidents  which  readily 
lent  themselves  to  verse.  Take  out  of  the  middle  ages  that  series  of  wars,  and  you 
take  out  of  poetical  literature  the  occasion  for  many  a  masterpiece. 

Modern  crusades  also  have  had  their  bards.  In  that  most  recent  one,  which 
haa  but  just  passed  into  history — -the  crusade  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave — 
John  G.  Whittier  with  his  poet's  pen  did  a  work  the  importance  of  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  exaggerate.  The  moral  wrong  of  slavery,  the  moral  right  of  every  man 
to  freedom — these  cardinal  principles  gained  a  power  und  significance  that  no  prose 
orator  could  confer  when  set  forth  by  the  Quaker  poet.  Nothing  served  so  well  to 
bring  the  real  meaning  of  human  bondage  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  those  verses 
of  Whittier,  trembling  as  they  often  almost  seemed  to  be  with  the  indignation  which 
possessed  his  soul,  like  these  lines,  for  example : 

W  hat  ho !—  Our  countrymen  In  chains  I 

The  whip  on  wouan'b  BhrlnUng  flesh  ! 
Our  Boll  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scouriring,  warm  and  fresh ! 
What  1  mothers  from  their  children  riven  I 

What !  God's  own  Image  bought  and  sold  ! 
Americans  to  market  driven. 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold ! 

The  original  "mission"  of  the  Republican  party,  to  free  the  slave,  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  bard  of  that  era,  alas  !  grows  old.  Now  that  the  party  has  a  new 
mission,  it  must  find  a  new  poet  in  the  prime  of  life.  A  successor  to  Whittier  must 
be  sought  when  the  party  enters  upon  the  crusade  for  the  emancipation  of  whiskey 
from  that  worse  than  Russian  despotism  under  which  it  now  labors.  Happily  the 
search  need  not  be  long.  The  poet  of  the  new  crusade  is,  indeed,  already-found. 
It  was  essential  that  he  should  be  deeply  imbued  with  religious  conviction  and  pro- 
foundly animated  by  moral  purpose.  Wlio  so  perfectly  meets  these  demands  in  a 
successor  to  John  G.  Whittier  as  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  ? 

The  true  poet  has  something  of  the  prophet's  foresight,  and  discerns  the  future 
while  it  still  remains  hidden  in  obscurity  to  the  common  herd.  Here,  too.  Col.  Inger- 
soll shows  his  fitness  for  the  succession  A  year  ago  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
nobody  in  this  broad  land  foresaw  that  the  approaching  Presidential  contest  was  to- 
involve  a  great  issue  of  emancipation,  and  that  the  moral  sense  of  tht  nation  needed 
to  be  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  the  servitude  imposed  upon  whiskey  by  the  inter- 
nal-revenue tax.  But  even  then  Col.  Ingersoll  foresaw  the  coming  issue  and  sounded 
the  akrm.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  sent  a  friend  a  jug  of  whiskey,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  this  impassioned  tribute,  in  the  outward  form  of  prose,  it  is  true  but 
so  instinct  with  the  very  soul  of  poetry  that  it  really  must  be  ranked  as  a  poem' : 

I  send  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whiskey  that  ever  drove  the  skeleton  from  a 
feast  or  painted  landscapes  in  the  brain  of  man.  It  Is  the  mingled  souls  of  wheat  and  corn 
In  It  you  will  find  the  sunshine  and  shadow  that  chase  each  other  over  the  billowy  flelda' 
the  breath  of  June,  the  carol  of  the  lark,  the  dews  of  the  night,  the  wealth  of  summer  ani 
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autumn's  rioh  content— all  golden  with  Imprisoned  light.   Drink  It,  and  you  will  hear  the 
voice  of  men  and  maidens  singing  the  "  Harvest  Home,"  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  chll- 


<lren.    Drink  It,  and  you  will  feel  within  your  blood  the  atarlit  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny, 
dusks  of  many  perfect  days.    For  forty  years  this  liquid  Joy  has  been  within  thi 
■staves  of  oak,  longing  to  touch  the  lips  of  man . 


It  is  true  that  the  poet  is  here  speaking  of  a  rare  brand  of  whiskey  ,but  it  is  also  true ' 
In  the  words  of  the  traditional  Kentuckian,  that  "all  whiskey  is  good ;  some  whiskey 
ds  better  than  other,  but  all  whiskey  is  good."  Forty  year  whiskey  may  perhaps 
Are  the  imagination  a  little  more  vividly  than  whiskey  ordinaire  of  a  recent  crop, 
tut  whiskey  ordinaire  is  also  "  the  mingled  souls  of  wheat  and  corn,"  and  will  make 
a  man  feel  within  his  blood  "  the  star-lit  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny  dusks  of  many 
perfect  days."    Every  barrel  of  whiskey  that  is  made  is  full  of  "  liquid  joy." 

Here  we  see  the  great  service  of  the  poet  to  the  crusade.  When  the  prosy 
writer  on  that  good  Republican  organ  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  tells  us  that  the 
"Whiskey  Trust"  is  a  "  powerful  and  baneful  combine,"  and"  that  it  exercises  "a 
despotic  power  not  surpassed  in  Russia,"  the  reader's  pulse  is  not  stirred ;  but  when 
the  poetical  IngersoU  touches  the  theme  and  pictures  the  "liquid  joy"  which  the 
iniquitous  tax  on  whiskey  denies  a  large  share  of  mankind,  "  by  putting  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  so  many,"  to  quote  Mr.  Blaine's  words — then, indeed,  is  the  moral  sense 
<iuickened  and  the  voter  aroused  to  action.  To  doubt  that  the  Republican  party, 
pledged  as  it  is  to  the  emancipation  of  whiskey,  can  carry  the  country  is  to  doubt 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  nation.  To  quote  once  more  from  Col.  Ingersoll's 
predecessor  as  the  bard  of  the  Republican  party : 

Our  fathers  to  their  Braves  have  gone ;  < 

Their  strife  is  past,  their  triumph  won. 

But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 

Which  rises  in  their  honored  place — 

A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 

And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

So  let  it  be.    In  God's  own  might 

We  gird  us  for  the  coming  Hght, 

And,  strong  in  Him  whose  cause  Is  ours. 

In  confiict  with  unholy  powers, 

We  grasp  the  weapons  He  has  given— 

The  light,  and  Truth,  and  Love  of  Heaven. 

VI. 
EVEN   MR.   BLAINE   OPPOSED    TO  HIS  PARTY  PLATFORM. 


REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 

The  Republican  party  would  effect  all 
needed  reduction  of  the  national  revenue 
by  repealing  the  taxes  upon  tobacco, 
which  are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to 
agriculture,  and  the  tax  upon  spirits  used 
in  the  arts  and  for  mechanical  purposes, 
and  by  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as 
will  tend  to  check  imports  of  such 
articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people, 
the  production  of  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  our  laborer,  and  release  from 
import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign 
production  (except  luxuries)  the  like  of 
which  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  If 
there  shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue 
than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  tha 
Government,  wefavtr  the  entire  repeal  of 
internal  taases  [that  it,  fret  whiskey]  rather 
than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our 
protective  system  at  the  joint  behest  of 
the  whiskey  trusts  and  the  agents  of 
^reign  manufacturers. 


MB.    BLAINE'S     "PARIS    MES- 
SAGE." 

I  would  not  advise  the  repeal  of  the 
whiskey  tar.  Other  considerations  than 
those  of  financial  administration  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  with  regard  to 
whiskey.  There  is  a  moral  side  to  it.  To 
eluapen  the  price  of  wlmkey  is  to  increase 
its  consumption  enornwusly.  There  would 
be  no  seme  in  urging  the  reform  wrought 
ty  high  license  in  many  States  if  the  national 
Oovernment  neutraiius  the  good  effect  by 
making  whislcey  within  reach  of  every  one 
at  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  Whiskey  would 
be  everywhere  distilled  if  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Government  were  with- 
drawn by  the  remission  of  the  tax,  and 
illicit  sales  could  not  then  be  prevented 
even  by  a  policy  as,  rigorous  and  search- 
ing BB  that  with  which  Russia  pursues 
the  Nihilists.  It 'iifmld  destroy  high  lieenu 
at  onoe  in  aBi  the  States. 
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VII. 

THE  PHICB  OF  WHISKEY  AND  FLO^TR. 
[From  the  Providence  Journal,  (Bep.)1 
The  Republican  party,  as  represented  at  Chicago,  proposes  to  reduce  the  sarplus 
by  maliing  whisliey  free.  It  proposes  to  do  all  it  can  to  bring  the  bar-room  price- 
cf  a  drink  of  whiskey  down  to  two  cents,  and  place  a  barrel  of  whiskey  side  by 
side  with  the  flour  barrel  in  the  drunkard's  house.  It  even  proposes  to  ask  th© 
country  to  support  it  mainly  because  it  will  do  this  rather  than  give  our  people 
cheaper  clothing  and  cheaper  food.  The  party  has  indeed  suffered  a  great  change 
since  its  earlier  days,  when  it  could  proudly  and  truthfully  call  itself  the  party  of 
moral  ideas,  the  party  of  the  fireside  and  the  home. 


VIII. 

HOW    COL.   INGBBSOLL    WOULD    DO    IT. 

Colonel  E.  G.  Ingersoll  has  apparently  given  up  his  crusade  against  religion* 
and  the  Bible  for  the  campaign  In  order  to  promote  the  success  of  Harrison  an<5 
free  whiskey.  At  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  city  to  ratify  the  nomination  of 
Harrison  and  Morton  the  colonel  thus  announced  the  position  of  himself  and  his- 
party : 

"Mere  liquor  does  not  make  drunkenness  The  moral  question  of  the  whole 
thing  is  to  have  the  burden  of  government  rest  as  lightly  as  possible.  Temperance- 
walks  hand  in-hand  with  liberty.  I  do  not  think  that  if  the  Mississippi  RiveT  rani  ■ 
pure  whiskey  and  the  banks  were  loaf  sugar,  and  the  flats  grew  mint,  and  the 
bushes  were  teaspoons  and  tumblers,  there  would  be  one  more  drunken  man  than 
now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  those  who  wear  foreign  velvets  and  drink; 
Chateau  Tquem  pay  the  taxes,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  the  fellow  who  drinks  the- 
domestic  article  taxed  one  cent." 

IX. 

THE  INTERNAL   REVENUE    TAX  AND   ITS  EFFECT   ON   SALOONS. 

The  attempt  of  the  Republican  party  to  masquerade  in  the  livery  of  the  Woman's- 
Christian  Temperance  Union  is  meeting  with  ridicule  from  the  very  women  who 
fashioned  the  garments.  The  sbam  was  so  apparent  that  no  statesmanship  was 
necessary  to  detect  it.  When,  therefore,  Miss  Frances  B.  Willard,  President  of  the 
Union,  found  that  the  Republican  party,  which  has  steadily  advocated  high  license 
in  local  politics,  had  endorsed  her  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  national  liquor  tai^ 
her  sentiment,  instead  of  being  that  of  self-congratulation,  was  that  of  scorn.  In 
her  address  before  the  National  Prohibition  ratification  meeting  last  Friday,  she 
expressed  this  sentiment  with  all  the  emotional  earnestness  of  which  she  is  the  mis- 
tress. She  summed  up  the  situation  in  the  following  words :  "The  party  stand* 
arrayed  against  itself  in  its  State  and  national  policy.  The  house  is  divided  against 
itself  and  cannot  stand."  , 

It  is  the  obviousness  of  the  last  sentence  which  gives  to  it  its  significance.  For 
the  past  few  years  the  restrictive  taxation  of  the  liquor  traflfe  has  been  the  one 
moral  idea  which  the  Republican  party  has  everywhere  endorsed.  Yet  the  highest 
possible  high  license  cannot  compare  in  importance  with  the  internal-revenue  sys- 
tem. The  Crosby  bill  as  it  passed  the  Republican  Legislature  proposed  a  tax  of 
$800  upon  each  saloon  where  distilled  liquors  were  sold ;  the  internal-revenue  sys- 
tem imposes  a  tax  which  averages  $500  for  every  saloon,  restaurant,  drug-store,  and 
grocery  where  liquors  of  any  description  are  sold.  The  number  of  saloons  andf 
restaurants  in  the  nation  is  but  90,000.  The  national  liquor  tax  is  $90,000,000i 
Were  a  high  license  fee  of  $1,000  everywhere  imposed  and  enforced,  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  traffic  would  be  such  that  the  burden  would  not  be  equal  to  that  which 
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the  internal-revenue  system  now  imposes.  Mr.  F.  N.  Barrett,  of  the  Amerioan 
Oroeer,  whose  estimates  regarding  the  consumption  of  liquor  were  published  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  calculates  that  h.ilf  of  the  liquor  consumed  is  bought 
not  by  the  glass,  but  by  the  gallon.  The  effect  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  upon  the 
price  of  this  portion  is  easily  estimated.  The  cheaper  grades  of  whiskey  can  be 
manufacturea  for  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  The  tax  raises  this  price  450  per  cent. 
Had  the  Crosby  bill  been  made  a  law  the  further  increase  would  have  been  confessedly 
slight.  Yet  the  party  which  advocated  that,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  this  further 
increase  must  be  made,  is  now  willing  to  make  real  the  Irishman's  dream  of  "whiskey 
a  shilling  a  gallon,  and  no  hanging  for  stealincr,"  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  protected 
classes  the  extortions  of  the  war  tariff  undiminished. 

The  argument  which  will  be  heard  time  and  again  during  the  coming  campaign 
that  the  Pi'ohibitionists  also  are  in  favor  of  repealing  the  internal  revenue  tax,  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prohibitionists  are  the 
sincere  friends  of  temperance.  Why  then  do  they  seem  to  endorse  the  position  of 
the  Republicans  ? 

This  question  is  easily  answered  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  endorse  it. 
At  the  ratification  meeting  mentioned  above  Chairman  Dickey  violently  denounced 
this  plank  in  the  Republican  platform,  and  Miss  Willard  eharply  distinguished 
between  the  Republican  idea  offree  trade  in  alcoholic  liquor  and  the  Prohibition  idea 
of  no  trade  at  all.  This  distinction  is  a  thoroughly  tenable  one,  and  will  be  endorsed 
by  every  Prohibitionist  in  the  country  who  has  not  crazed  his  own  intellect  by  vio- 
lent rant  about  "blood  money"  and  "compacts  with  hell." 

In  the  next  place,  the  chief  argument  of  the  Prohibitionists  against  high  license 
does  not  apply  to  the  national  liquor  tax.  They  have  found  in  their  municipal  and 
State  campaigns  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  saloons  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
agitation.  Even  the  more  sober-minded  among  them  have  thus  come  to  regard  high 
license  as  the  liquor  traffic's  chief  bulwark.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  some  of 
them  should  have  supposed  that  the  national  liquor  taxes  would  have  a  similar 
effect.  The  Republican  platform  demonstrates  their  mistake.  The  national  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  traffic,  instead  of  being  its  national  bulwark,  are  its  national 
menace.  If  anything  shall  ever  bring  the  Republican  party  to  endorse  national  pro- 
hibition, it  will  be  mainly  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  this  revenue.  Prohibitionists  will 
not  support  the  Republican  declaration  in  favor  of  untaxed  whiskey  until  the 
Republicans  shall  support  their  declaration  in  favor  of  no  whiskey.  The  mass  of 
them  at  the  South  will  follow  the  lead  of  Senator  Colquitt  and  support  the  Democ- 
racy. At  the  North  they  will  vote  in  increased  numbers  for  their  own  party  ticket. 
North  and  South,  they  will  be  alike  repelled  by  the  Republican  declaration  in  favor 
offree  whiskey. 

The  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  offends  the  common  conscience  of  the  nation 
quite  as  much  as  its  common  sense.  To  the  average  man  the  demand  that  the  war 
taxes  in  all  industries  shall  be  maintained  rather  than  diminish  the  bounties  to  the 
favored  few  is  protection  reduced  to  absurdity.  In  an  equal  degree  the  demand  that 
the  war  tariff  on  necessities  shall  be  maintained,  even  though  its  maintenance 
involves  a  whiskey  deluge,  is  protection  wedded  to  iniquity. 

X. 
"you  p.vys  your  mohey  and  takes  your  choice." 


NATIONAL  LIQUOR    DEALERS. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  unalterably  op 
posed  to  prohibition,  general  or  local, 
as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  both 
public  and  private  morality  and  good 


NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN   PARTY. 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  first  concern  of  all  good  govern- 
ment is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  peo- 


order  and  popular  education.  pie  and  the  purity  of  the  home.    The  Re- 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  favor  publican  party  cordially  sympathizes  with 
temperance  and  most  strongly  condemn  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the 
intemperance.  Ipromotion  of  temperance  and  morality. 
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XI. 

HOW  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  'WHISKEY  K  TO  BE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  THE  EFPOBTS 
OP  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  5.] 

The  Republican  party  was  formed  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  and  was 
led  to  free  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure.  In  the  language  of  the  average  republican 
stump-speaker  nowadays,  "its  mission  was  to  emancipate  the  slave."  Or,  as  General 
Harrison  put  it  in  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  yesterday :  "The  republican 
party  has  walked  in  the  light  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  lifted  the 
shaft  of  patriotism  upon  the  foundation  laid  at  Bunker  Hill.  It  has  made  the  more 
perfect  Union  secure  by  making  all  men  free." 

For  some  time  past  the  question  has  been  discussed  whether  the  "mission"  of 
the  Republican  party  wasended.  The  slave  had  been  emancipated,  and  the  party 
had  done  all  which  is  possible,  under  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Repub- 
lican Supreme  Court,  to  assure  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  rights  as  a  citizen.  In 
its  early  history  the  great  object  of  the  organization  had  been  the  restriction  of 
slavery,  and  later  its  work  came  to  be  a  crusade  for  freedom.  This  old  crusade  had 
ended  in  triumph,  and  of  late  the  party  has  seemed  to  be  groping  about  for  some 
new  crusade  against  evil  which  would  arouse  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation. 

The  Republican  platform  meets  this  "long  felt  want"  in  its  demand  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  whiskey.  The  platform,  it  will  be  remembered,  calls  for  "the  entire 
repeal  of  internal  taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective 
system,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  freeing  of  whiskey  from  the  servitude 
in  which  it  is  now  held.  The  odious  nature  of  this  slavery  and  the  crying  necessity 
for  emancipation  only  need  to  be  set  forth  to  be  appreciated  by  every  candid  mind. 
To  produce  a  gallon  of  whiskey  costs  only  about  fifteen  cents,  and  it  whiskey  were 
free  from  tax,  it  could  be  sold  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  gallon.  But  the  tax  of 
ninety  cents  a  gallon  puts  the  price  up  to  $1.15  a  gallon  and  ten  and  fifteen  cents  a 
•drink,  where  under  the  emancipation  policy  it  would  be  only  two  or  three  cents^. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  injustice  involved  in  the  present  servitude*  of 
whiskey.  The  tax  enables  the  producers  to  raise  the  price  to  the  poor  consumer 
even  above  the  higher  level  required  at  best  by  the  interposition  of  the  Government. 
The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Republican  newspapers  in  the 
West,  thus  exposes  the  iniquitous  performances  of  "the  Whiskey  Trust,"  which,  it 
says,  was  created  and  is  fostered  by  the  internal-revenue  system :  "The  Whiskey 
Trust  is  to-day  the  most  powerful  and  baneful  combine  in  tlie  country,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  alone  excepted.  It  dictates  terms  to  every  distiller,  and  fixes  the 
amount  of  product  turned  out,  and  the  price  of  it,  with  a  despotic  power  not  sur- 
passed in  Russia." 

Since  human  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  such 
despotism  as  that  under  which  whiskey  now  labors.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
case  must  carry  conviction  to  every  candid  mind.  All  over  this  great  land  are  poor 
men  who  want  whiskey  and  who  want  it  cheap.  But  the  Government  steps  in  and 
claps  a  tax  of  nearly  a  dollar  upon  every  gallon  distilled.  This  carries  up  the  price  from 
two  cents  a  glass  to  ten.  The  "Whiskey  Trust"  may  exercise  its  power  to  carry 
the  price  even  higher.  For  many  years  the  poor  drunkard  has  been  sending  up  his 
lamentations  over  this  worse  than  Russian  despotism ;  but,  like  the  cries  of  the 
poor  slave  a  generation  ago,  they  have  long  fallen  upon  dull  ears.  At  last  they  have 
been  heard,  and  the  Republican  party  has  declared  for  the  emancipation  of 
whiskey. 

It  is  the  happy  fortune  of  "the  party  of  moral  ideas"  that  its  new  "mission"  com- 
mends it  alike  to  the  drinkers  and  the  temperance  men.  On  the  one  hand,  no  more 
attractive  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  "slums"  could  be  made  than  the  promise  of  whiskey 
for  two  cents  a  glass ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperance  men  are  bound  to 
fight  for  the  emancipation  of  whiskey  because,  in  the  words  of  Col.  Ingersoll  at  the 
Republican  ratification  meeting  in  this  city  last  week,  "Mere  liquor  does  not  make 
drunkenness.  The  moral  question  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  have  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment rest  as  lightly  as  possible.    Temperance  walks  hand  in  hand  with  liquor." 
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XII. 

THE   BLIGHT   OF   FREE   'WHISKEY. 
IFrom  thi  speec/i  of  Alfred  ST.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Senate  nf  the  United  States,  March  13, 1888.] 

Since  the  conclusive  showing;  by  tlie  President  of  the  necessity  for  getting  rid 
of  the  immense  and  growing  surplus,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  internal  reve- 
nue taxes  are  intolerable  burdens.  It  has  alec  been  discovered  by  some  unknown 
species  of  political  clairvoyance  that  Mr.  .Jefferson  is  exceedingly  angry  at  their 
existence,  and  that  all  the  other  fathers  of  the  Republic  turn  uneasily  and  unhappily 
in  their  graves. 

But  wh.at  is  there  in  all  tills  ?  Nothing  but  a  subtle  and  inexcusable  purpose 
to  retard,  if  not  altogether  to  prevent,  a  reduction  of  the  t»riff  taxes  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  is  the  purpose  and  the  end,  with  few  exceptions,  of  all  the  wild 
assertion  and  cunning  pretense  with  which  the  taxes  on  whiskey  and  tobacco  are 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Aroused  by  the  dangers  to  which  a  reduction  of  the  surplus  may  expose 
monopolies  and  trusts,  the  partisans  of  high  tariff  spoliation  have  suddenly  waked 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  internal  revenue  taxes  are  war  tax&f  in  a  sense  which 
does  not  apply  to  contemporaneous  tariff  tixes  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

At  the  bare  mention  of  taxes  on  whiskey  and  tobacco  the  cry  of  "war  taxes"  is 
raised,  and  night  and  day  are  made  hideous  with  visions  and  howls  of  war,  of 
bloodshed,  of  barbarism,  of  vandalism.  But  when  you  speak  tn  them  of  othpr  war 
taxe-" — of  taxes  on  salt,  on  BUg«r,  on  rice,  on  coal,  on  iron,  on  clothing,  on  wool, 
on  blankets,  on  farm  tools— they  are  as  gentle  as  sucking  doves. 

No  respectable  statesman  of  the  country,  of  any  parly  whatsoever,  denies  the 
advisability  of  excise  taxes  (or  meeting  the  emergencies  which  spring  out  of  war. 
Does  any  such  emergency  now  exist?  The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  on 
account  of  war  pensions  and  interest  on  the  war  debt  are  estimated  at  $120,000,000. 
This  would  seem  to  constitute  a  full-t;rown  emergency.  The  expenditures  on 
account  of  pensions  and  interest  on  the  war  debt  are  obligations  growing  out  of 
the  war,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  inappropriate  to  meet  them  by  tariff  taxes  on 
th6  necessaries  of  life,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  are  peace  taxes,  pure  and 
simple. 

The  internal  tax  upon  spirits  in  1865  was  $3  per  gallon.  It  has  been  reduced 
to  90  cents.  When  the  war  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  reduced  a 
proportionate  h  mount  it  will  be  time  enough  to  commence  the  further  reduction  or 
repeal  of  the  whiskey  tax. 

MR.   JErrERSON's  OPINION   ON   THE   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  has  been  said,  was  opposed  from  principle  to  an  excise  tax  on 
whiskey.  Whatever  at  one  time  or  another  may  have  been  his  views  on  that  sub- 
ject, at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years,  in  a  letter  to  General  Samuel  Smith,  he 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  »n  increase  in  the  whiskey  tax.     Said  he; 

"I  shall  be  srlad,  too.  If  an  additional  ta.x  of  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  a  (fallon  on  whiskey 
shall  enable  UB  to  meet  all  our  engaffementa  with  punctuality.  Viewing:  that  tax  as  an 
article  tn  a  system  of  excise,  I  was  once  Rlad  to  see  it  fall  with  the  rest  of  the  system, 
which  I  ooneldered  aa  p.rematurely  and  unnecessarily  intrnduced.  It  was  evident  that  nur 
existing  raxes  were  then  equal  to  our  existing  debts.  It  was  clearly  foroeoen  also  that  the 
surplus  from  excise  would  only  become  ailmentforueeleesofficers,  and  would  be  swallowed 
in  idleness  by  those  whom  it  would  withdraw  from  useful  industry.  Considering  it  only  as 
a  flscal  measure,  this  was  right.  But  the  prostration  of  body  and  mind  which  the  cheapness 
of  this  liquor  ia  spreading  through  the  mass  of  our  citizens  now  calls  the  attention  of  the 
legislator  on  a  very  different  principle. 

"One  of  his  important  duties  is  as  a  guardian  of  those  who,  from  causes  susceptible  of 
precise  definition,  oaunot  take  care  of  themselves.  Such  are  infants,  maniacs,  gamblers, 
drunkards.  The  last,  as  much  as  the  maniac,  requires  restrictive  measures  to  save  him 
from  the  fatal  infatuation  under  which  he  is  destroying  his  health,  his  morals,  his  family, 
and  his  usefulness  to  society.  One  powerful  obstacle  to  his  rainous  self-indulgence  would 
be  a  price  beyond  his  competence.  As  a  sanitary  measure,  therefore,  it  becomes  one  of 
<luty  in  tlie  public  guardians." 

These  are  Mr.  Jefferson's  views.  He  did  not  think  they  were  undemocratic. 
He  would  not  advocate  a  policy  that  would  abolish  the  tax  on  whiskey,  dot  the 
country  all  over  with  distilleries,  reduce  the  price  to  a  mere  trifle,  and  fill  the  land 
with  drunkenness,  crime  and  vagabondage. 
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WHAT  FBEE   WHISKEY   WILL  DO  FOR  THE   SOTTTH. 

In  the  light  of  the  wise  and  sober  utterances  of  the  sage  of  Monticello,  I  declare 
that  no  greater  wrong  could  be  perpetrated  on  my  section  than  to  abolish  the 
whisky  tax.  It  would  flood  our  States  with  cheap  whiskey,  demoralize  and  brutal- 
ize our  laboring  class,  and  render  worse  than  nugatory  the  labois  oi  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  interest  of  their  advancement.  It  would  be  an  outrage  on  all  our 
people,  but  against  the  negro  race  it  would  rise  to  the  proportions  of  a  hideous  and 
appalling  crime. 

A.  distillery  upon  every  spring  branch,  a  peck  of  cqrn  bartered  for  a  quart  of 
whiskey,  a  jug  of  the  devil's  swill  in  every  cabin  will  convert  every  neighborhood 
into  a  pandemonium,  and  expose  to  danger  the  purity  of  every  Christian  house- 
hold. Families  would  fly  into  the  towns  and  cities  and  abandon  the  country  to  the 
orgies  of  sensual  drunken  debauched  wretches. 

It  is  a  universally  recognized  principle  in  all  civilized  governments  that  luxu- 
ries and  articles  promotive  of  vice  are  especially  fitting  subjects  of  taxation.  This 
principle  is  of  wise  and  just  application  in  all  governments,  but  peculiarly  so  in 
those  which  depend  for  their  glory,  their  greatness  and  their  perpetuity  on  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  their  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  honestly  and  logically  the  justness  of  the  principle,  or 
the  fairness  and  propriety  of  its  application  to  the  taxes  in  question.  Burdens 
upon  vice  are  incentives  to  virtue.  It  is  right  to  make  vice  and  vicious  tendencies 
pay  dear  for  the  privilege  of  existence.  I  am  not  for  giving  to  whiskey,  so  far  as  the 
permit  of  government  can  give  it,  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  country. 
Untaxed  whiskey  will  be  cheap  whiskey.  Cheap  whiskey  will  necessarily  result  in 
increased  consumption.  Increased  consumption  will  be  followed  by  increase  in 
lawlessness  and  crime  and  degradation. 

All  parties  profess  to  admit  that  the  government  must  cease  to  collect  aa 
immense  surplus  to  be  hoarded  in  the  Treasury  in  defiance  of  the  property  rights 
of  the  people  and  at  the  risk  of  financial  wreck  and  ruin ;  but  there  are  men  in 
both  parties  who  seek  to  accomplish  that  end  in  such  a  way  aa  to  give  the  people 
no  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  monopoly,  no  relief  from  the  cumulative 
tyranny  of  trusts.  They  will  remove  the  surplus  willingly,  even  cheerfully,  by 
drying  up  the  fountains  of  the  excise  system ;  but  they  will  not  consent  to  remove 
a  feather's  weight  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  on  the  comfoits  and  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

WHAT   THE   EBPrBLICANS  SAT   TO   WORKINGMEN. 

They  are  willing  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  suflering,  monopoly-ridden 
miners  of  Peansylvaniii  by  furnishing  them  abundance  of  cheap  whiskey,  but  deny 
them  cheap  food  and  clothing.  To  the  demand  for  cheap  conl,  lumber,  nails  and 
blankets  for  the  shivering  men  and  women  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  blizzard, 
they  graciously  offer  the  comfort  and  protection  that  may  be  found  in  untaxed 
whiskey.  To  the  Western  farmer,  who  finds  all  the  proceeds  of  his  toil  eaten  up  by 
outrageous  taxes  on  all  he  buys,  with  no  compensating  benefits  by  reason  of  pro- 
tection in  anything  which  he  sells,  they  offer  a  deluge  of  chtap  whiskey.  To  the 
entreaty  of  the  Southern  farmer  for  cheap  iron,  cheap  farm  tools,  cheap  bagging  and 
ties,  cheap  salt,  in  mockery  of  the  hardships  under  which  he  struggles,  comes  the 
reidy  offer,  in  bland  benevolence,  of  uutaxed  whiskey  for  whites,  untaxed  whiskey 
for  blacks. 

To  the  struggling  needle- women,  who  demand  cheap  thread,  cheap  needles,  cheap 
buttons,  cheap  scissors,  cheap  tliimbles;  to  the  toiling  workingman.  who  asks  a 
cheapening  of  the  few  articles  that  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  his  humble  home ; 
to  the  freedmen,  who  ask  cheap  food,  cheap  clothing,  cheap  books,  cheap  agencies 
in  their  progress  and  elevation ;  to  the  manufacturer,  who  demands  cheap  raw 
materials  as  the  sole  condition  to  his  successful  competition  with  the  whole  world ; 
to  the  shipping  interests,  which  plead  for  free  ships  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
commerce  of  the  country  to  its  pristine  glory  and  greatness — to  each  of  all  these 
worthy  lepresentalives  of  outraged  and  faihng  interests  comes  the  cruel,  the 
impious,  the  shameless  offer  of  free  whiskey.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  good.  It  is  the 
cure  of  every  ill.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  despairing  hope.  "Let  him  drink  andl 
forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 
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XIII. 

ABOLITION   OF   THE  WHISKEY   TAX — WHY   THIS  SHOULD   NOT  BE   DONE   80  LONG  AS. 
OTHER  HEAVY   TAXES  HEMAIN. 

The  argument  against  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  imposedl 
during  the  war,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Fairchikl,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  the  present  Congress,  wherein  he  says : 

The  chief  cause  for  the  prejudice  against  this  tax  seems  to  be  that  as  iJhere  wa* 
no  such  tax  before  the  war  for  the  Union,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  remainder  of  the- 
measures  adopted  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
continued  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  interfering  in  some  way  with  the  natural  rights- 
of  mankind  to  grow  grain  and  tobacco  and  manufacture  therefrom  spirits,  cigars, 
snuff,  and  the  various  forms  of  merchantable  tobacco.  Of  course,  taxation  of 
whiskey  and  tpbacco  trespass  no  more  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man  than  does  the 
taxation  of  his  clothing,  of  his  bedding,  of  every  implement  which  he  uses  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  grain  and  tobacco,  and  in  the  distillation  or  manufacture  of  the 
same.  The  burden  of  the  one  tax  is  direct,  known,  fixed;  the  whole  of  it  goes  into- 
the  Government's  treasury;  the  burden  of  the  other  is  indirect  and  unknown,  and 
only  a  portion  of  it  comes  into  the  treasury.  It  reaches  the  farmer  or  distiller 
increased  by  the  profit  upon  itself,  which  every  merchant  must  take  as  the  clothing 
or  tools  pass  through  his  hands  on  their  journey  to  them  from  the  foreign  or  domestic 
manufacturer. 

Taxation  there  must  be.  The  choice  is  between  kinds  of  taxation;  each  man 
can  decide  for  himself,  if  he  will  examine  the  subject  free  from  prejudice,  which  is- 
the  least  burdensome  for  him,  for  his  family,  and  for  his  neighbors,  and  which  is  in 
the  end  better  for  his  whole  country.  That  internal  taxation  of  spirits  and  tobacca 
began  during  the  war  is  not  a  reason  why  it  should  be  done  away  with  now,  if  it  be 
in  itself  wise.  So  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  customs  taxation  were  raised  during  the 
same  war  far  higher  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  have  been  continued  until 
now,  ought  not  to  determine  the  manner  of  their  treatment;  this  should  rather 
depend  upon  what  is  just  and  expedient  at  the  present  time.  Neither  passion,  pre- 
judice, nor  sentimentality  should  have  place  in  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
taxation. 

■  As  to  the  expense  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue,  I  suggest  that  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  systems  is  entirely  feasible,  and  that 
thereby  a  large  number  of  ofl3ces  might  be  abolished,  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
whole  system  might  be  made  not  to  exceed  that  of  an  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
customs  laws.  I  earnestly  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Is  it  the  part  ol  statesmanship  to  give  up  a  machinery  for  its  collection 
when,  unless  we  are  more  favored  than  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  there  will 
come  a  day  when  it  will  all  be  needed?  If  the  law  for  the  collection  of  this  tax  is 
unnecessarily  oppressive,  amend  the  law,  To  do  away  with  the  whole  revenue  from 
internal  taxes  at  present  would  so  diminish  the  revenues  that  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  lay  duties  on  articles  of  importation  now  free,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  or  to- 
suspend  the  sinking  fund  requirements,  and  also  materially  diminish  other  expenses. 
of  government. 

But  it  is  not  well  either  to  abolish  or  reduce  internal  revenue  taxation;  it  is  a 
tax  upon  whiskey,  beer  and  tobacco,  things  which  are  in  very  small  measure  neces- 
sary to  the  health  or  happiness  of  mankind;  if  they  are  necessary  to  any  unfortu- 
nate man  they  are  far  less  necessary  even  to  him  than  are  a  thousand  other  articles 
which  the  Government  taxes.  This  tax  is  the  least  burdensome,  the  least  unjust  of 
all  the  taxes  which  GoTcrnment  lays  or  can  lay  upon  the  people;  it  should  not  be 
abolished,  nor  should  it  be  reduced  if,  with  due  regard  to  the  existing  conditions  off 
labor  and  capital,  sufficient  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  taxation  of  necessary  arti- 
cles which  are  in  the  daily  use  of  all  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
THE   EELIGIOUS   REVOLT. 


CINIVEESAL  CONDEMNATION  OP  THE  FEEE-WHISKEY  PLANK    IN    THE 
REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 


Journals  of  All  Denominations  Express  the  Utmost  Abhor- 
rence of  the  Whole  Scheme. 


The  response  to  the  declaration  of  the  Eepublican  platform  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  tax  on  whisktiy  rather  than  to  surrender  any  of  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  was  almost  instantaneous  on  the  part  of  the  religious  newspapers  of  every 
denomination,  and  of  the  leading  clergymen  everywhere,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  editorials  and  letters : 

I. 

HOW  THE  CHALLENGE  WAS  MET  BT  THE  REPUBLICAN  CONVEXTION. 

From  the  Christian  Union. 

The  Republican  party  has  taken  up  the  challenge  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
a,  clear  and  definite  issue  is  presented  to  the  American  voter  by  the  contrasted  plat- 
forms. Let  us  state  this  issue  in  our  own  words.  There  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  $125,000,000,  and  an  annual  increase  threatened  of  $60,000,000.  If  this  accu- 
mulation goes  on,  the  counti-y  will  be  soon  involved  in  hopeless  bankruptcy,  because 
in  that  case  the  money  which  commerce  needs  will  be  looked  up  in  the  Treasury 
vaults.  To  protect  the  nation  from  this  serious  menace,  two  policies  are  proposed. 
The  Democratic  party  proposes  to  confine  appropriations  of  public  money  to  such 
flums  as  are  necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government ;  to 
retain  the  tax  on  alcohol ;  to  modify  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  and  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
imports  by  admitting  raw  materials  free  of  duty,  and  by  reducing  taxes  on  all  arti- 
cles of  necessity.  If  this  involves  some  manufacturers  in.  commercial  distress,  the 
party  will  regard  the  individual  injury  as  counterbalanced  by  the  general  good. 
The  Republican  party  proposes  to  abolish  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  to  abolish  also  the 
tax  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  if  necessary,  to  do  away  with  the 
national  tax  on  alcohol  altogether ;  to  retain  the  present  tax  on  imports  substan- 
-tially  unchanged ;  to  retain  it,  not  because  it  is  necessary  for  revenue,  but  because 
it  will  foster  and  promote  American  manufactures  and  keep  up  wages;  and  it  pro- 
poses to  accompany  this  policy  of  taxation  with  one  of  liberal  appropriations,  not 
only  for  immediate  governmental  necessities,  but  for  the  construction  of  a  navy  and 
of  coast  fortifications,  for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  for  national  aid  to  public 
education,  and  for  pensions.    With  this  explanation  we  put  the  policies  of  the  two 
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parties  in  parallel  columns,  to  make  apprehension  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
easier  and  clearer : 

Rep.  Dem. 

Tax  on  tobacco Abolish.  Modify. 

Tax  on  alcohol Reduce  or  abolish.        Retain. 

Tax  on  raw  materials Retain.  AboUsh. 

Tax  on  necessaries Retain.  Reduce. 

Tax  on  luxuries Retain.  Retain. 

Object  oftax Protection.  Revenue. 

Expenditures Liberal.  Economical, 

It  would  be  an  absurd  and  a  dishonorable  affectation  if  we  were  to  pretend  to 
look  upon  the  issue  thus  framed  with  indifference.  We  believe  that  it  has  vital  rela- 
tions to  the  future  of  our  country.  We  believe  that  tbe  coming  election  will  be 
likely  to  settle  the  trend  of  national  life  for  some  years  to  come.  Kor  have  we  any 
wish  to  conceal  our  personal  predilections  and  prejudices.  They  are  in  favor  of 
economical  expenditures  and  a  lowered  tariff. 


II. 

REVOLTS    AT  THE   DOSE  IK   THE   PLATFORM. 
From  the  Chicago  Standard. 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  calling  attention 
to  what  it  termed  "  a  blunder  in  the  platform,"  and  which  in  the  view  of  a  good 
many  people  is  very  much  worse  than  simply  "  a  blunder."  It  quotes  from  one 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  as  a  platform  by  the  Republican  Convention,  still  in 
session  as  we  write,  as  follows : 

"  If  there  should  still  remain  a  larger  revenue  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  ot 
the  Government,  we  favor  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes  (whiskey  and  tobacco) 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system  at  the  joint  behest  of 
the  whiskey  trusts  and  the  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers." 

This  it  very  properly  interprets  as  meaning  "  free  whiskey,"  and  also  as  a  way 
of  escape  from  any  expedient  for  reducing  the  Treasury  surplus  which  must  involve 
modification  of  the  present  tarilf.    It  then  says : 

'•  Four  years  ago  the  Republican  party  pledged  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities 
of  the  tariff  and  reduce  the  surplus.  Now  it  is  made  to  demand  the  placing  of 
whiskey  and  tobacco  on  the  free  list  in  order  to  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  sur- 
plus by  correcting  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  or  by  reducing  the  sugar  tax.  The 
Republican  tariff  platform  of  1884  in  substance  declared : 

"  'The  Democratic  party  has  failed  completely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
burden  of  uunf  cessary  taxation  by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus.  The  Republican 
party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  Inequalities  of  the  tariff  and  to  reduce  the 
surplus.' 

"  Is  putting  whiskey  on  the  free  list  an  honest  redemption  of  this  pledge?" 

The  Tribune  advises  that  the  Convention  correct  this  "  blunder  "  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  platform,  "  striking  out  the  plank  in  favor  of  free  whiskey  and  declar- 
ing instead  that  the  tax  on  liquor  and  tobacco  shall  be  retained  to  meet  the  increasing 
expenditures  for  pensions  and  for  the  defrayment  of  service  pensions."  It  declares 
its  opinion  that  if  this  very  serious  mistake  is  not  corrected,  "it  will  cost  the  Re- 
publican party  tens  and  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes."  Judging  by 
what  we  hear  from  temperance  men  who  have  always  voted  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  general  sentiment  of  Christian  people,  heartily 
tired  of  whiskey  rule,  the  Tribune's  alternate  estimate  of  the  loss  likely  to  follow 
the  retention  of  such  a  feature  in  the  platform,  is  much  more  nearly  the  right  one. 
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III. 


A   BLUNDEH   THAT   WAS  A   CRIME. 

From  the  Chicago  Advance.  ' 

No  doubt  the  indignation  will  be  deep  and  widespread  in  view  of  the  cowardly 
•and  wicked  refusal  of  the  Committee  on  the  Platform  in  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion to  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  good  citizens  respecting  the  protection  which  the 
Government  ought  to  afford  the  home  against  the  saloon.  It  was  a  grievous  blun- 
der. It  was  a  kind  of  blunder  which  amounts  to  a  crime.  It  was  just  the  kind  of 
blunder  which  the  merely  cunning  politician  without  conscience  or  moral  sense  is 
prone  to  make.  We  do  not  care  to  predict  what  the  result  will  be.  Of  this  we  may 
be  very  sure,  that  whatever  the  platform  may  have  said  or  refused  to  say,  or  how- 
ever hard  the  manipulating  politicians  may  have  tried  to  wink  it  out  of  sight,  before 
the  campaign  is  over  they  will  find  that  the  question  which  they  attempted  to  taboo 
is  a  question  which  represents  a  tremendously  insistent  and  aggressive  force  in  the  • 
politics  of  to-day,  and  still  more  so  in  that  of  the  future. 


rv. 

WHAT  THE   PLATPOBMS  REALLY  MEAN. 
Sev.  George  B.  Scott  in  the  New  York  "Witness." 

If  a  man  votes  the  Republican  ticket  next  fall  he  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
free  whiskey,  whether  th^t  is  his  intention  or  not.  That's  what  the  platform  calls 
for.  If  he  votes  the  Democratic  ticket  he  thereby  says,  "I'm  for  a  tax  on  liquor." 
If  he  casts  his  ballot  for  the  Prohibitionists  he  announces  the  fact  that  he  favors  the 
annihilation  of  the  liquor  curse. 

If  this  is  not  true  there  is  no  meaning  in  platforms,  and  they  should  never  be 
written  and  submitted  to  the  people. 


V. 

AN    OMISSION   THAT    IS  A    CRIME. 
From  the  Christian  Nation. 

Even  anti-saloon  Republicans  must  now  realize  the  hopelessness  of  securing 
■temperance  reform  through  their  party.  Mr.  Griffln  and  his  followers  have  labored 
persistently  and  faithfully,  only  to  be  put  off  again  and  again  by  their  party  lead- 
ers. If  "hope  deferred  makeththe  heart  sick,"  they  mhst  be  sick  indeed  now. 
With  what  heart  or  face  can  they  take  another  step  in  the  agitation  of  their  reform 
when  their  only  reward  from  the  great  old  party  is  utter  obliviousness  in  its  plat- 
form to  the  greatest— the  only  really  great — moial  and  material  issues  now  stirring 
the  hearts  of  Americans  1  How  can  anti-saloonists  remain  a  day  longer  in  a  party 
that  dares  to  presumptuously  ignore  the  principle  that  is  so  dear  to  their  hearts  ? 
How  can  Christians  remain  in,  and  give  their  adherence  to  a  party  that  dares  to  be 
silent  on  the  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic,  when  the  country  is  being  desolated  by  its 
ravages,  when  the  cry  for  help  is  heard  on  every  hand,  and  the  voice  of  God  is 
thundering  in  his  word,  "  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  " 

In  the  presence  of  these  charges  the  Republican  party  is  without  excuse. 
Within  its  own  ranks  the  question  has  been  strongly  agitated,  and  Christian  voters 
have  been  persuaded  to  remain  true  to  the  party  by  pledges  of  temperance  legisla- 
tion. At  its  Chicago  convention,  fraternal  delegates  were  present,  either  in  person 
or  by  letter,  from  Christian  organizations,  pleading  for  a  plank  in  their  platform 
condemnatory  of  the  hquor  traffic,  and  pledging  itself  to  temperance  legislation.  In 
the  face  of  all  of  their  pledges,  these  influences  and  appeals,  in  the  face  of  multi- 
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tudes  of  suffering  women  and  children,  and  a  vast  unnumbered  army  of  men 
pusliing  on  in  desperation  to  drunkards'  graves,  in  tlie  face  of  mothers'  and  orplians' 
tears  and  prayers,  tliis  party  deliberately  decides  against  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
tion, against  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  this  country,  against  the  convictions 
of  the  Christian  men  and  vromen  within  its  ranks,  and  turns  to  the  saloon  and  the 
slums  for  its  votes  and  its  friends.  So  let  it  be.  But  in  the  light  of  all  these  things, 
the  omission  in  its  platform  of  any  reference  to  the  question  of  prohibition  is  of 
such  gravity  that  it  becomes  a  crime. 

We  have  not  been  among  those  who  liave  in  season  and  out  of  season  attacked 
the  Republican  party ;  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  an  advocacy  of  the  princi- 
ple of  prohibition  and  the  necessity  for  a  third  party.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  at  this  time  that  as  a  party  it  is  guilty  of  suppressing  the  truth  and  pander- 
ing to  the  most  dangerous  element  in  cmr  country,  and  its  crime  deserves  con- 
demnation, and  itself  ignominious  death. 


VI. 

"it  would  give  us  free  whiskey." 
Letter  of  Bern.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  to  the  Evangelist,  June  28, 1888. 

I  claim  the  privilege,  as  an  old-fashioned  Lincolnite  Republican,  to  enter  my  ear- 
nest protest  against  its  reactionary  "  plank  "  on  the  most  controverted  question  of 
the  hour.  In  1884  the  Republican  Convention  wisely  declared  in  favor  of  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  reduction  of  the  enormous  ami  dangerous  surplus.  B  ut 
this  year's  Convention  has  strangely  declared  in  favor  of  the  practical  maintenance 
of  the  present  exorbitant  and  oppressive  war  tariff,  and  in  order  to  provide  against 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus,  it  suggests  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  whiskey  and 
tobacco  !  Instead  of  taking  off  the  burdens  from  many  necessaries  of  life,  it  would 
give  US  free  pipes  and  free  whiskey  I 

Six  months  ago  ^Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  so-called  "  message  from  Paris,"  very  saga- 
ciously said :  "  I  would  not  advise  the  repeal  of  the  whiskey  tax.  There  is  a  moral 
side  to  it.  To  cheapen  the  price  of  whiskey  is  to  increase  its  consumption  enor- 
mously. There  would  be  no  sense  in  urging  the  reform  wrought  by  liigh  license  in 
many  States,  if  the  national  Givernment  neutralizes  the  good  effect  by  making  whis- 
key within  reach  of  every  one  at  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  It  would  destroy  high 
license  at  once  in  all  the  States."  Very  true,  Mr.  Blaine;  and  it  would  bring  in  a 
carnival  of  Beelzebub  and  Bacchus  all  over  the  land. 

I  am  not  the  only  dissentient  against  the  extreme  high  tariff  heresies  of  the  late 
Convention.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  Republican  journals  are  protesting  against 
them,  and  such  staunch  and  thoughtful  Republicans  as  ex-Mayor  Selh  Low,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  and  many  others  of  our  Broolilyn  citizens  are  in  open  revolt 
against  them.  Dr.  Storrs  said  to  me  on  yesterday  that,  as  he  could  not  turn  Demo- 
crat, he  should  imitate  Sambo  in  the  story,  and  "  take  to  the  woods."  If  all  of  us 
Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  free  trade  and  free  whiskey,  and  yet  are  strenu- 
ously in  favor  of  reducing  the  present  outrageously  oppressive  tariff,  should  follow 
the  example  of  Dr.  Storrs,  the  "  woods"  will  be  pretty  full  by  next  November. 

The  immense  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury  is  fraught  with  increasing  evils 
and  dangers.  There  is  a  growing  discontent  among  the  intelligent  working  classes 
with  high  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  many  are  now  burdened  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Republicans  in  the  present  Congress  to 
correct  immediately  many  of  the  unjust  features  of  this  odious  "  war  tariff,"  if  they 
will  set  resolutely  and  boldly  about  it.  They  will  thus  "spike  the  guns"  of  the 
free  traders.  They  will  neutralize  the  unhappy  effect  of  that  pronuuciamento  in 
favor  of  free  whiskey  as  an  alternative.  They  will  prevent  a  political  cyclone  that 
•  will  gather  volume  as  the  season  rolls  on. 
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This  is  a  question  that  deeply  concerns  both  the  financial  stability  and  the  public 
morality  of  the  nation.  For  party  politics  in  the  narrow  sense  I  care  but  little ;  for 
principles  that  alone  can  make  parties  effective  for  the  public  weal,  I  care  a  great 
deal.  Thirty  years  ago  I  used  my  tongue  and  pen  zealously  for  the  Republican 
party  in  its  early  conflicts  with  the  monster  of  chattel  slavery.  Its  name  and  fame 
are  dear  to  me ;  and  I  trust  that  it  may  not  become  itself  enslaved  to  the  reaction- 
ary rule  of  those  who  would  build  up  monopolies  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  As  this  is  a  question  of  absorbing  interest,  and  touches  great  moral 
issues,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  it  in  these  columns. 


vn., 

WILL  MAKE   THEIB  PBOTEST    EFFECTIVE. 
JFrom  the  NorthwesUm  Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  year  will  witness  a  struggle  which  will  remind 
men  of  the  old  slavery  battles  in  ante- war  ttme-(.  While  the  great  tariff  issue  wUl 
divide  the  two  old  parties,  two  or  three  apparently  minor  questions,  which  are  really 
not  minor,  will  figure  to  an  extett  which  mast  men  will  not  realize  until  the  cam- 
paign is  over.  We  regret  that  the  liquor  issue  is  ignored.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Eepublican  party  has  lost  nearly  as  many  votes  as  it  well  can  lose  because  of  the 
action  of  the  party  in  some  of  the  States. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  thousands  who  are  now  compelled  to  vote  with 
the  third  party  would  remain  in  the  Republican  party,  if  it  would  but  declare  war 
on  the  saloon  as  an  element  in  politics.  It  ought  to  be  a  reproach  that  the  whiskey 
interest  has  more  power  in  our  large  cities  than  have  all  the  churches  and  schools 
combined.  We  have  little  doubt  that  thousands  who  are  now  indifferent  to  the 
thought  would  revolt  if  they  would  but  stop  to  realize  the  disgraceful,  not  to  say 
the  dangerous,  "fact.  As  the  debate  progresses,  more  and  more  men  wUl  come  to 
realize  that  significant  state  of  the  facts.  Thousands  of  good  men  have  been  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  the  Republican  party  would  or  would  not  revolt  against  the 
power  that  is  the  enemy  of  all  the  homes  in  the  land. 

The  event  will  finally  convince  them  that  the  ultimate  teat  has  been  made,  and 
that  they  must  now  make  their  protest  in  some  effective  way.  We  will  inevitably 
be  accused  of  partisanship  in  this  suggestion,  but  we  make  it  as  an  observer,  and  as 
a  citizen  who  regrets  that  the  party  has  so  non  acted  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
express  position  of  our  church  on  an  issue  which  has  its  unavoidable  relations  to 
the  peace  of  every  home  in  America. 

VIII. 

RESENTING  THE   SNEER  "SUNDAY- SCnOOL  POLITICIAN." 

JV-om  the  National  Baptist. 

Mr.  Seth  Low  is  an  eminent  Christian  citizea  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  twice  been 
elected  Mayor  on  an  independent,  non-partiban  ticket.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  elevation  and  welfare  of  men,  and  especially  of  the  working 
alasses.  His  address  before  the  Christian  Conference  at  Washington  list  Becember 
upon  "The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Capital  and  Labor  Question,"  was  most 
wise,  just  and  humane;  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  papers  of  that  mem- 
orable occasion.  Mr.  Low  looks  upon  politics  and  political  parties  as  a  means  to 
an  end  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  He  does  not  believe  in  sacrificing  the  end  to 
the  means.  Recently  Mr.  Low  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his  dissent  from 
some  of  the  positions  of  the  political  party  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
through  all  his  life.  Thereupon  the  New  York  Tribune  uses  this  language:  "Mr. 
Low's  aspirations  ought  not  hereafter  to  lead  him  outside  of  a  Sunday- school. 
He  is  designed  by  nature  as  a  first-rate  Sunday-school  politician." 
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The  sneer  haa  not  even  the  merit  of  originality;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  may 
well  awaken  surprise  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  nineteenth  Christian  century 
the  epithet  should  be  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  what  is 
meant  by  Sunday-school  politics  is  carrying  Into  politics  the  lessons  which  are  taught 
in  the  Simday-school;  that  is,  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christianity,  the  Ten. 
Commandments,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Gospels.  Sunday-school 
politics  Involves  the  having  of  convictions,  the  believing  that  there  is  a  right 
and  that  there  is  a  wrong;  that  right  is  to  be  pursued,  however  unpopular,  and 
that  wrong  is  to  be  shunned,  however  gainful.  We  can  well  understand  that  those 
to  whom  politics  is  a  trade  worth  just  so  much  as  there  is  money  in  it,  to  whom 
honor  and  justice  and  liberty  and  humanity  are  but  a  party  cry,  empty  of  mean- 
ing— we  can  well  imagine  that  these  men  may  find  Sunday  school  politics  very 
much  in  their  way.  They  may  be  disposed  to  say  with  Lord  Melbourne  on  a  some- 
what similar  occasion,  "This  morality  will  ruin  everything."  Of  course,  if  men  have 
convictions,  and  follow  their  convictions,  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  keep  them  in 
the  traces.  But  to  men  whose  convictions  go  back  thirty  years  or  so,  and  who 
remember  when  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Christian  pulpit  were  the  centre  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  national  life,  who  remember  when  men  went  from  the  Sunday- 
school  to  the  army  and  to  the  battle-field  and  to  the  prison-hell  and  to  death,  the 
sneer  at  Sunday-school  politics  may  seem  somewhat  ill-timed. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXVI. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS. 


THE   IMPORTANT  WORK   TO  BE    DONE    BY  YOTJNG    MEN  WHO  BELIEVE 

IN     LOW   TAXES,    ECONOMY  IN    PUBLIC    EXPENDITURES,    AND   IN 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JEFFERSON,    JACKSON  AND  TILDEN. 


I. 

After  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  in  the  Feddl^ 
Government  in  1885,  the  young  men  of  the  country  naturally  turned  their  attentio 
to  the  devising  of  methods  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  party  and 
of  its  founders  and  of  the  honored  men  who  have  illustrated  and  embodied  these 
prLuciples  through  nearly  a  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Indeed  the  necessity  for  this  earnest  work  of  education  had  been  recognized  as 
early  as  1883  by  Chauncey  F.  Black,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  who  organized  what 
is.known  as  the  Jefferson  Democratic  Association  in  his  own  town  as  well  as  in 
many  neighboring  places  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  May  last  these 
societies,  and  all  others  in  Pennsylvania  having  a  kindred  object,  held  a  State  con- 
vention at  Harrisburg  and  organized  the  Democratic  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  had  also  been 
moving  in  the  same  direction  for  some  time,  and  in  April  last  a  conference  was,held 
at  the  rooms  of  that  club  in  New  York.  A  temporary  organization  was  then 
effected  and  a  committee  appointed  with  power  to  call  a  national  convention  of  clubs. 
The  committee  fixed  upon  July  4, 1888,  as  the  time  and  Baltimore,  Md. ,  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  convention.  More  than  five  hundred  clubs  accepted  the  invitation 
by  sending  upwards  of  2,400  delegates. 

The  convention  met  at  noon  on  July  4,  and  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  and  harmony  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  marked  throughout,  with  earnestness  and  patriotism.  The 
work  done  by  the  several  committees  was  painstaking  and  careful,  and  unanimous 
reports  were  submitted  and  accepted. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  permanent  organization  formed  under  the 
name  of  "The  National  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs."  Chauncey  P.  Black,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  President  of  the  association  ;  Edward  B.  Whitney,  Esq., 
New  York,  Secretary ;  and  George  H.  Lambert,  Esq.,  New  Jersey,  Treasurer.  A 
Vice  President  from  each  State  and  Territory  was  elected,  and  four  members  from 
each  State  and  Territory  were  chosen  for  a  General  Committee. 

Since  the  convention  and  the  organization  of  the  association  at  Baltimore  many 
new  clubs  and  societies  have  been  organized  and  State  associations  formed. 
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11. 
THE   CONBTITUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE    CONVENTION  AT  BALTIMORE. 

We,  the  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  [Tnited  States,  in  convention  assembled,  asso- 
ciate ourselves  together  under  the  following  constitution  : 

1.  The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  The  National  Association  op 
Dbjiocratic  Clobs. 

2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  as  follows : 

To  foster  the  formation  of  permanent  Democratic  Clubs  and  Societies  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  insure  their  active  co-operation  in  disseminating  Jeffer- 
sonian  principles  of  government ; 

To  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  autonomy  of  the  States, 
local  self-government  and  freedom  of  elections ; 

To  resist  revolutionary  changes  and  the  centralization  of  power; 

To  oppose  the  imposition  of  taxes  beyond  the  necessities  of  government  economi- 
cally administered; 

To  promote  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service ; 

To  oppose  unnecessary  commercial  restrictions  lor  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many ; 

To  oppose  class  legislation,  which  despoils  labor  and  builds  up  monopoly; 

To  maintain  inviolaie  the  fundamental  principle  of  Democracy — "Equality 
before  the  law;"  and 

To  cooperate  with  the  regular  organization  of  the  Democratic  party  in  support 
of  Democratic  men  and  Democratic  measures. 

3.  All  political  clubs  and  societies  which  concur  in  the  objects  of  this  Associa- 
tion are  eligible  to  membership. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President 
from  each  State  and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Secretary  and  a 
Treasurer,  who  shall  have  the  usual  power  of  such  officers,  subject  to  the  regula- 
lations  of  the  General  Committee. 

5.  The  affairs  of  this  Association  when  not  in  convention  assembled  shall  be 
managed  by  a  General  Committee  consisting  of  four  members  from  each  State  and 
Territory  and  tde  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  the  officers  of  this  Association, 
all  of  whom  shall  beex-officio  members  of  the  General  Committee,  which  shall  have 
the  power  to  designate  an  Executive  Committee. 

6.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  at  each  regular  convention. 
The  members  of  the  General  Committee  shall  be  elected  at  each  regular  convention 
by  the  several  States.  Such  officers  and  members  of  the  General  Committee  shall 
lioldtfflce  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  named. 

7.  The  General  Committee  may  fill  any  vacancies  in  their  own  body  and  in  any 
of  the  offices  of  this  Associition,  and  are  also  authorized  to  admit  clubs  and  societies 
to  membership,  but  a  convention  shall  have  power  to  overrule  any  action  of  this 
Committee. 

8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  raise  funds  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
carry  out  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Association. 

9.  The  regular  convention  of  this  association  shall  be  held  once  in  every  four 
years,  subsequent  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  the  time  and  place  to  be 
fixed  by  the  General  Committte.  Notice  of  at  least  two  months  shall  be  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  every  member  of  this  Association. 

10.  The  General  Committee  may  by  a  two  thirds  vote  call  a  special  convention 
of  this  Association,  of  which  two  months'  notice  shall  be  given. 

11.  In  convention  the  members  of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation as  follows:  Each  club  or  society  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and  one 
additional  delegate  for  every  hundred  members  in  good  standing.  But  no  club  or 
society  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  five  delegates. 
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12.  When  tlie  clubs  or  societies  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  not  less  than  ten  in  number,  shall  have  formed  a  State  or  Territorial  or 
District  Association,  such  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  eleven  delegates  at  lars;e. 

13.  At  a  convention  of  this  Association  the  vote  on  any  question  shall  be  takeit 
by  States,  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  each  State  and  Territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  same  number  of  votes  as 
in  the  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party. 

III. 

THE     WOKK     BEFOKB     THE      ASSOCIATION     TO     BE     ACCOMPLISHED     DUEING     THR 
PRESENT     AND     PUTUKB     CAMPAIGNS. 

The  Democratic  paity,  in  a  position  to  make  the  coming  fight  on  lines  of  its 
own  choosing,  has  boldly  taken  Tariff  Reform  as  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  forcing- 
the  opposition  into  their  present  attitude  of  favoring  free  whiskey  and  tobacco  rather 
than  any  reduction  of  import  duties  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  raw  materials 
used  in  our  manufactures. 

But  in  advocating  this  most-needed  rtform,  and  in  pledging  ourselves  to  the 
support  of  measures  which  will  relieve  the  people  of  pernicious  and  unnecessary 
tariff  burdens,  we  have  encountered  the  opposition  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and 
aroused  the  active  antagonism  of  those  receiving  direct  benefits  from  the  present 
system  of  unequal  and  unjust  taxation. 

To  remove  this  ignorance  and  overcome  this  prejudice,  much  educational  work 
must  be  done.  Proper  documents  and  reading  matter  must  be  brought  to  every 
doubtful  voter,  and  every  Democrat  should  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  principles  we  have  adopted,  as  well  as  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  measures. 
to  which  we  are  pledged.  The  National  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs  will  dO' 
this  work  to  the  full  extent  of  its  means. 

From  the  General  Committee  of  the  Association,  an  Executive  Committee  has- 
been  appointed,  and  headquarters  opened  in  New  York,  in  the  building  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  No.  10  West  29th  Street.  For  the  routine  work  of  the 
Association  an  office  has  been  taken  at  No.  52  William  Street,  where  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Cnairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  all  inquiries  received  will  be  promptly  answered.  Campaign  literature  will 
be  here  kept  in  stock,  ready  to  be  shipped  in  bulk  to  members  of  the  Association 
sending  orders. 

Every  club  or  society  belonging  to  the  Association  is  expected  to  be  in  active 
and  continual  correspondence,  and  to  report. 

IV. 

THE  PURPOSES  OP  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  can  not  be  more  explicitly  stated  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  address  by  its  president  ex  Lieut.-Governor  Chauncey  F. 
Black,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"We  are  enteriDg  upon  a  new  era  in  American  politics.  The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  met  the  expeotatlona  of  the  country;  It  has  redeemed  all  its  pledges  ; 
purified  every  branch  of  the  government ;  reformed  the  grosser  abuses  of  patronage ;  ele- 
vated the  civil  service,  and  replaced  extravagance,  corruption  and  partisan  excess  in  every 
department  with  economy,  integrity  and  legal  accountability.  These  reforms  are  the 
necessary  sequence  of  Democratic  doctrines.  They  follow  the  application  of  Dcmocratio 
fundamental  principles— that  is  to  say,  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution  upon 
the  rule  embodied  in  the  10th  Amendment,  taxation  only  for  the  support  of  government 
economically  adminisiered,  and  expenditures  only  for  objeois  specifically  enumerai ed— as 
naturally  and  inevitably  as  right  living  follows  the  adoption  of  Christian  truth  into  the 
heart  of  the  Individual  man.  They  have.  In  every  instance,  been  the  immediate  results— the 
flower  and  the  fruit— of  Democratic  rule.  When  Jefferon  and  his  associates  were  chosen  in 
180O  they  found  a  taslc  of  reformation  before  them  almost  precisely  lite  that  which  con- 
fronted Grover  Cleveland  and  his  afsooiates  in  1884,  and  what  Thomas  Jefferson  did 
Grover  Cleveland  has  done. 
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"Mr.Jeflerson  was  re-eleoted,  and  Jefferson  Democrats  continued  to  be  elected  for  half 
a  century— the  golden  aije  of  the  Republic— through  which  the  country  flourished  in  peace 
and  unexampled  prosperity.  In  lik-  manner  will  Grover  Cleveland  be  re  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, and  in  llkn  manner  will  a  long  line  of  Democratic  successors,  following  his  glorious 
example,  planting  their  Arm  steps  In  the  prints  of  his,  bring  to  this  people  peace  and  honor, 
reform  In  public  morels,  freedom  in  trade  and  business,  and  every  blessing  which  flows 
•directly  from  the  restriction  of  the  general  government  to  Its  proper  and  limited  sphere. 
Let  no  man  doubt.  The  President  will  be  re-eleoted— and  the  only  question  is  one  of 
majorities  in  the  controlling  States. 

"  Let  U3  hail,  then,  with  welcome  and  applause,  the  formation  of  State  and  Federal 
associations  of  Democratic  societies  to  maintain  the  essential  principles  of  our  political 
system  ;  but  let  us  not  neglect  tne  institution  and  the  regular  maintenance  of  these  socie- 
ties in  all  the  political  subdivisions  of  county,  ward  and  township,  so  that  the  constituencies 
-of  those  central  representative  bodies  shall  be  the  Democratic  people,  in  trutn  and  in  fact. 
Such  an  organisation,  permanent  and  enduring  as  the  party  itself,  would  insure  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  successors  of  Jefferson  for  an  indeflaite  period. 

WHAT  SDCH  80CIKTIE8  MAY  DO. 

"  Let  me  Illustrate :  We  are  confronted,  to-day,  by  the  tariff  question,  and  President 
■Cleveland,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  recognizing  the  paramount  importance  and  vital  character 
of  the  Issue,  as  involving  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  Government  to  lay  the  masses 
under  tribute  for  the  support  of  special  interests  and  favored  classes,  has  summoned  the 
people  to  vote  upon  it,  nak*  d  and  alone,  and  thus  to  determine,  once  tor  all,  whether  the 
producers  of  this  country  are  to  be  free  or  slave. 

Does  any  man  suppose,  that.  If  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  had  at  any  time 
■since  1880  been  organized  into  Jefferson  associations  or  Democratic  societies,  acknowledg- 
ing the  name  and  authority  of  Jefferson,  there  could  have  been  the  smallest  division  of 
opinion  among  us  on  this  grave  question  ?  It  would  have  been  Impossible.  Errors  and 
■misconceptions  would  ha\'e  bean  winnowed  away  in  the  keen  blast  of  pop  afar  discussion  in 
the  voluntary  Democratic  a-isembliei.  False  doctrine  would  have  been  detected  by  the 
infallible  touchitone  of  the  Jeffersonian  te?t,  and  the  fallacies  of  the  Bourbon  protectionist, 
seeking  to  en-'lave  labor  to  build  up  monopoly,  would  have  been  uniformly  met  by  us  as 
they  were  by  our  fathers.  It  would  not  have  required  the  trumpet  of  our  great  leader— the 
fearless  and  invincible  man  of  the  people— who  stands  to-day  where  Jeffer-on  and  Jackson 
stood,  to  summon  us  to  this  critical  contest  for  American  Liberty ;  we  would  have  been 
(there  long  before  he  called,  and  the  battle  would  have  been  won  before  i  t  was  Joined. 

"Mr.  Jefferson  said  in  the  beginning,  that  this  que-tion  of  the  alleged  power  of  Congress 
!to  subsidize  some  at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  wa<  a  question  between  a  limited  and  an 
unlimited  government :  between  stronsr  government  and  constitutional  government ; 
between  freedom  and  slavery  ;  between  the  right  of  a  man  to  enjoy  his  own  earnings,  and 
the  duty  to  pay  It  over  to  support  the  luxury  of  another.  Mr.  Jefferson  believed  that  no 
man  could  be  a  protectionist,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  an^i  be  a  Democrat.  President 
Cleveland  agrees  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  the  statement  that  every 
enlightened  Democrat  in  the  United  States  agree-i  with  President  Cleveland.  Had  we  been 
properly  educated  by  means  of  Democratic  societies,  there  never  would  have  been  any 
dl-sent.  Let  us  now  repair  the  deflcienoy  ;  multiply  the  Democratic  socletie-; ;  circulate  the 
Democratic  scriptures  ;  array  the  party  of  the  people  upon  settled  princlple-i ;  and  defend 
the  constitution  against  the  assaults  of  the  Federalist  In  the  future  as  in  the  pa-^t.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  will  be  re-elected,  of  course.  Let  us  prepare  now  for  the  election  of  hia 
successor  ;  for  just  as  ceotain  as  the  time  comes  the  Biurbon  Federalist  will  be  here  In  1892 
under  a  newname,  and  with  a  new  ruse,  to  oppo  e  the  immortal  Democracy,  whose  history 
Is,  and  must  ever  be,  consistent  with  the  Union.' 


V. 

A  SUCCINCT    STATEMENT   OP   ■WHAT    DEMOCaATIC  FAITH   IS  FODNDBD   ON. 

The  temporary  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  William  E.  Russell, 
Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  still  further  expressed  the  purposeojf  the  Asso- 
ciation and  then  enunciated  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  young  men  of 
■the  party,  in  his  speech  oa  taking  the  chair,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

"Thank  God,  we  enter  the  fight  with  a  living  faith,  founded  upon  principles  that  are 
.iust,  enduring,  as  old  as  the  nation  itself,  yet  ever  young,  viiforous  and  progressive,  because 
there  is  ever  work  for  them  to  do.  Our  party  was  not  founded  for  a  single  mission,  which 
accomplished,  left  it  drifting  with  no  fixed  star  of  principle  to  guide  It.  It  was  born  and 
'has  lived  to  uphold  great  truths  of  Government  that  need  always  to  be  enforced.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  past  speaks  to  us  In  the  voice  of  the  present.  Jefferson  and  Jackson  still  lead 
418,  not  because  ihey  are  a  glorious  reminiscence,  but  because  the  philosophy  of  the  one,  the 
•courage  of  the  other,  the  Democracy  of  both  are  potential  factors  in  determining  Democracy 
.4o-day. 
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"Their  faith  and  ours  rest  upon  an  abiding  trust  in  the  people,  a  belief  that  power  can 
safely  be  put  in  their  hands,  and  the  broader  the  foundation  the  safer  the  structure  of  our 
Government.  We  believe  in  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  men  in  theaflairs  of  State  and 
before  the  altar  of  their  God ;  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  unnecessary  restric- 
tions and  unnecessary  burdens ;  that  taxation  with  its  enormous  power  and  burdens  is  not 
to  be  used  to  take  from  one  to  give  to  another,  nor  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many;  that  of  itself  it  is  not  a  blessing  which  excuses  and  demands  a  wild  extravagance, 
but  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  lessened  by  prudence  and  economy :  that  it  should  be  levied 
justly,  equally,  according  to  men's  means,  and  not  their  necessities;  upon  luxuries,  that 
endanger  the  home  and  the  Republic,  and  not  upon  those  comforts  that  make  the  humblest 
fireside  more  cheerful,  and  in  its  happiness  and  strength  reflects  a  nation's  prosperity. 

THE  BOCIHIHES  Or  THE  DEMOCBATIC  CREED. 

"  We  believe  that  a  G  overnment  which  controls  the  lives,  liberties  and  property  of  a 
people,  in  its  administration  should  be  honest,  economical  and  effloient,  and  in  its  form  of 
local  self-government  kept  near  to  the  power  that  makes  and  obeys  it.  To  safeguard  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  Democratic  party  demands  home  rule.  Democracy 
stands  beside  the  humblest  citizen  to  protect  him  from  oppressive  government ;  it  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  silent  people,  to  resist  having  the  power  and  purpose  of  government  warped 
by  the  clamorous  demands  of  selfish  interests.  Its  greatest  good,  its  highest  glory,  is  that 
Itls,  and  is  to  be,  the  people's  party.  To  It  government  is  a  power  to  protect  and  encourage 
men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  not  something  for  men  to  make  the  most  out  of. 

"And,  lastly,  we  believe  in  the  success,  the  glory  and  the  grand  destiny  of  this  great 
Kepublic.  It  leaped  into  life  from  the  hands  of  Democrats.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  it  has  been  nurtured  and  strengthened  by  Democratic  rule.  Under  Democratic 
administrations,  in  its  mighty  sweep,  it  has  streched  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  is  to-day  not 
a  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West,  but  a  glorious  union  of  thirty-eight  sovereiga 
States,  re-united  in  love  and  loyalty,  the  preat  nation  of  sixty  million  loyal  subjects.  And 
now,  under  the  last  and  best  of  Democratic  administrations,  the  courage,  fidelity,  patriot- 
ism and  Democracy  of  Grover  Cleveland  are  holding  it  true  to  the  principles  of  its  found- 
ers." 

The  Association  has  entered  upon  its  work  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
It  has  secured  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  In  every 
State  where  it  has  perfected  its  organization.  It  is  working  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  recognized  party  organizations,  National,  State  and  local.  So  that  its  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  work  are  quite  equal  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  ha& 
entered  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  mere  marching  organization,  but  will  devote  itself  to 
an  intelligent  effort  to  educate  young  men  and  all  men  in  the  political  way  they 
should  go 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
THE   GETTYSBURG  REUNION. 


Speeches   of   General   Sickles,    of   Xew    York;     Governor   Beaver   of 

Pennsylvania;     Governor    Gordon   and    General    Lo'igstreet,    of 

Georgia,  at  the  Gettijshirg  Reunion  July  1,  2  and  3,  1888. 


At  the  reunion  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  at  Gettysburg  July"l,  2  and 
3, 1888,  the  following  speeches  were  made  by  leading  participants  in  the  battle  on 
both  sides : 

I. 

GENERAL  LONQSTREET'S  SPEECH. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  Soldiers,  Oentlemen  and  Prienda :  I  was  not  in  time  to  wit- 
ness any  part  of  the  engagement  of  the  first  day  of  Gettysburg,  but  am  pleased  to 
be  here  in  time  to  witness  the  ceremony  commemorating  the  days  of  honor  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  to  express  that  sympathy  that  should  go  out  from  all 
hearts  to  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  conduct  cf  soldiers  who  offer  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country;  and  who  may  better  attest  to  the  bravery  of  the 
defenders  of  Gettysburg  than  those  who  breasted  the  measure  of  battle  against 
them,  and  who  could  more  forcibly  realize  that  it  was  their  heroism  that  grasped 
the  culminating  moment,  resolved  to  resist  the  advancing  aspirations  of  State  sov- 
ereignty with  the  firmnesis  that  was  justified  by  the  strong  ground  upon  which 
fortune  cast  their  lines,  amidst  these  formidable  surroundings,  these  rock-bound 
slopes  and  heights,  reinforced  by  balls  of  lead  and  iron,  and  ribs  of  steel,  and 
Amf '  ican  valor. 

•'The  gage  of  the  battle  was  pitched,  and  here  the  great  army  of  the  South, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  that  section,  found  itself  overmatched,  arrested  in  its  march 
of  triumph  and  forced  to  t.tand  and  recoU,  but  not  for  want  of  gallantry,  fortitude, 
or  faith.  The  battle  of  the  second  day  by  McLane's  and  Hood's  divisions  and 
part  of  Anderson's  was  as  spirited  as  some  of  the  dashing  efforts  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon, but  before  the  end  it  was  found  to  be  work  to  upheave  the  mountain.  That 
of  thft  third  day  by  Pickett's  division  and  Trimble's  marching  1,200  yards  under 
the  fire  of  a  hundred  cannon  and  10,000  of  musketry  has  no  parallel  nor  is  likely  to 
have  in  the  annals  of  war.  This  battle  scene  recurs  to  my  mind  with  vivid  force. 
The  gallant  Pickett  at  the  head  of  my  own  old  division,  and  Trimble,  of  even  bear- 
ing, like  soldiern  on  parade  holding  their  men  to  their  desperate  work ;  the  set 
features  of  tjie  veteran  Brigadiers  Armstead,  Garrett,  and  Lemper,  vigilant  of  their 
compact  files;  the  elastic  steps  of  the  troops  whose  half-concealed  smiles  expressed 
pleasure  in  their  opportunity,  marked  a  period  that  should  fill  the  measure  of  a 
soldier's  pride,  and  well  did  they  meet  their  promise  of  their  parting  salutations 
with  that  confidence  that  commands,  success  where  it  is  possible. 

"  Their  hammered  ranks  moved  steadily  on  till  marching  up  face  to  face  they 
fell,  their  noble  heads  at  the  feet  of  the  foe  who,  standing  like  their  own  brave  hills, 
received  with  welcome  the  shock  of  this  well-adjusted  battle.  Such  is  the  sacriflce 
sometimes  demanded  by  the  panoply  of  armies  arrayed  for  battle.  But  times  have 
changed.  Twenty-five  years  have  softened  the  usages  of  war.  Those  frowning 
heights  have  given  over  their  savage  tones,  and  our  meetings  for  the  exchange  of 
blows  and  broken  bones  are  left  for  more  congenial  days,  for  friendly  greetings 
and  for  covenants  of  tranquil  repose. 

"  The  ladies  are  here  to  grace  the  serene  occasion  and  quicken  the  sentiment 
that  draws  us  nearer  together.    God  bless  Ihom  aud   help  that  they  may  dispel  the 
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delusions  that  come  between  the  people  and  make  the  land  as  blithe  as  a  bride  at 
the  coming  of  the  bridegroom." 

11. 

GENERAL   SICKLES  OF   NEW   YORK. 

General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  made  the  following  speech: 

"This  assembly  marks  an  epoch.  You  are  survivors  of  two  great  armies. 
You  and  your  comrades  fought  here  the  decisive  battle  of  a  long  and  terrible  civil 
war.  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  and  ■  now  the  combatants  of  1863  come 
together  again  on  your  old  field  of  battle,  to  unite  in  pledges  of  love  and  devotion 
to  one  Constitution,  one  Union,  and  one  flag.  To  day  there  are  no  victors,  no  van- 
quished As  Americans  we  may  all  claim  a  common  share  in  the  glories  of  this 
battlefield.  Memorable  for  so  many  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  no  stain  rests  on  the 
colors  of  any  battalion,  battery  or  troop  that  contended  here  for  victory.  Gallant 
Buford,  who  began  the  battle,  and  brave  Pickett,  who  closed  the  struggle,  fitly 
represent  the  intrepid  hosts  that  for  three  days'  rivaled  each  other  in  titles  to  mar- 
tial renown.  Among  the  hundreds  of  memorial  structures  on  this  field,  there  is 
not  one  bearing  an  inscription  that  wounds  the  susceptibilities  of  an  honorable  and 
gallant  foe. 

"This  meeting  is  a  historical  event.  We  dedicate  here  on  this  battlefield  to-day 
an  altar  sacred  to  peace  and  tranquility  and  union-  We  sow  the  seeds  of  friend- 
ship between  communities  and  States  and  populations  once  hostile  and  now  recon- 
ciled. We  all  share  in  the  rich  harvest  reaped  by  the  who'e  country,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  from  the  new  America  born  on  this  battlefield,  where  the 
Kepublic  consecrated  her  institutions  to  liberty  and  justice. 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  wise  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  civil 
war,  and  such  was  the  Roman  maxim.  But  our  civil  war  was  not  a  mere  con- 
spiracy against  a  ruler ;  it  was  not  the  plot  of  a  soldier  to  oust  a  rival  from  power ; 
it  was  not  a  pronunciamento.  The  conflict  of  1861-5  was  a  war  of  institutions  and 
systems  and  policies.  It  was  a  revolution,  ranking  in  importance  with  the  French 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  with  the  English  revolution  of  the  seven- 
teenth, universal  in  its  beneficent  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  this  country,  and 
inefl'aceable  in  the  footprints  it  made  in  the  path  of  our  national  progress.  The 
memories  of  such  a  war  are  as  indestructible  as  our  civilization.  The  names  of 
Lincoln  and  Lee  and  Grant  and  Jackson  can  never  be  efl'aced  from  our  annals. 
The  valor  and  fortitude  and  achievements  of  both  armies,  never  surpassed  in  any 
age,  demand  a  record  in  American  history.  And  now  that  time  and  thought,  com- 
mon sense  and  common  interests  have  softened  all  the  animosities  of  war,  we  may 
bury  them  forever,  while  we  cherish  and  perpetuate  as  Americans  the  immortal 
heritage  of  honor  belonging  to  a  republic  that  became  imperishable  when  it  became 
free. 

"The  war  of  1861-5  was  our  heroic  age.  It  demonstrated  the  vitality  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  It  illustrated  the  martial  spirit  and  resources  and  genius  of  the 
American  soldier  and  sailor.  It  was  a  war  in  which  sentiments  and  ideas  domi- 
nated interests.  The  lavish  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  unyieldiug  tenacity 
of  the  combatants,  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  the  people  on  both  sides,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  signalized  the  great  conflict  as  the  heroic  age 
of  the  Republic.  We  now  see  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  war  on  both  sides  com- 
pelled a  settlement  of  all  the  elements  of  disunion  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
An  earlier  peace  might  have  been  a  mere  truce,  to  be  followed  by  recurring  hostili- 
ties. We  fought  until  the  furnace  of  war  melted  all  our  discords  and  molded  us  in 
one  homogeneous  nation.  Let  us  all  be  devoutly  thankful  that  God  has  spared  us 
to  witness  and  to  shsre  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Providence  upon  our  couutry  as 
the  compensation  for  countless  sacrifices  made  to  establish  on  just  and  firm  founda- 
tions a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

"  For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  here  to  day  to  meet  so  many  comrades  and 
so  many  foes,  and  to  unite  with  all  of  you  in  pledges  of  friendship  and  fraternity. 
And  now  I  ask  you,  one  and  all,  the  survivors  of  the  blue  and  the  gray,  to  aflirm 
with  one  voice  our  unanimous  resolve  to  maintain  our  Union,  preserve  our  insti- 
tutions ani  defend  our  flag." 
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III. 
GOVERNOR  GORDON  OF  GEORGIA. 

Gen.  Sickles  introduced  Gen.  Gordon,  who  spolie  on  behalf  of  the  ex-Confed- 
«rate8.  As  his  swinging  sentences  were  uttered  there  was  frequent  applaus* 
Oen.  Gordon  said : 

j^Ii"-  Prmdent  and  Fellow  -  Soldiers  :'l  greet  you  to-night  with  far  less  trepida- 
tion, and  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  in  the  early  days  of  July,  1863,  when  I 
last  met  you  at  Gettysburg.  I  came  then,  as  now,  to  meet  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  Army.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  utterance  of  the  thoughts  which  now 
thrill  my  spirit.  The  temptation  is  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  scenes  which 
then  were  witnessed  and  those  which  greet  us  here  to-night ;  to  speak  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  then  marched,  and  of  those  whom  we  met ;  of  those  who  have  sur- 
vived to  meet  again  twenty  five  years  later,  and  of  those  who  here  fought  and  fell ; 
of  the  contrast  made  by  this  mass  of  Manly  cordiality  and  good  fellowship  with  the 
long  lines  of  dusty  unitbrms  which  then  stood  in  battle  array  beneath  bristling  bay- 
onets and  spread  ensigns,  moving  in  awful  silence  and  with  sullen  tread  to  grapple 
•each  other  in  deadly  conflict.  I  would  speak  of  all  these,  and  of  the  motives  which 
impelled  each,  of  the  swaying  tides  of  the  three  days'  battles,  of  the  final  Federal 
victory,  and  of  its  preponderating  influence  in  turning  the  scales  of  war,  but  the 
nature  of  the  pleasing  duty  assigned  me  forbids  this. 

There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  which  dominates  my  thought  at  this  hour,  to 
present  which  I  ask  brief  indulgence.  Of  all  the  martial  virtues  the  one  which  is 
perhaps  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  brave  is  the  virtue  of  magnanimity.  "  My 
feirest  earldom  would  I  give  to  bid  clan  Alpines  chieftain  live  "  was  the  noble  sen- 
timent attributed  to  Scotland's  magnanimous  monarch  as  he  stood  gazing  into  the 
face  of  his  slain  antagonist.  That  sentiment,  immortalized  by  Scott  in  his  musical 
and  martial  verse,  will  associate  for  all  time  the  name  of  Scotland's  King  with 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  past.  How  grand  the  exhibitions  of  the  same  gen- 
erous impulses  that  characterize  the  victors  upon  this  memorable  field. 

My  fellow-countrymen  of  the  North,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  those 
whom  1  represflpt,  let  me  assure  you  that  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  their  nature 
they  reciprocate  that  generosity  with  all  the  manliness  and  sincerity  of  which  brave 
men  are  capable.  In  token  of  that  sincerity  they  join  in  consecrating  for  annual 
patriotic  pilgrimage  these  historic  heights,  Avhich  drauk  such  copious  draughts  of 
American  blood  poured  so  freely  in  discharge  of  duty  as  each  conceived  it,  a  Mecca 
for  the  North  which  so  grandly  defended  it,  a  Mecca  for  the  South  which  so  bravely 
and  persistently  stormed  it.  We  jom  you  in  setting  apart  this  land  as  an  enduring 
monument  of  peace,  brotherhood  and  perpetual  union.  I  repeal  the  thought  with 
additional  emphasis,  with  singleness  of  heart  and  of  purpose,  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
mon country  and  of  universal  human  liberty,  and  by  the  blood  of  our  fallen  broth- 
ers, we  unite  in  the  solemn  consecration  of  these  battle  hallowed  hills  as  a  holy, 
eternal  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  life,  freedom  and  unity  of  this  cherished  Republic. 

I  am  honored  tonight  in  being  selected  to  introduce  one  of  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  that  spirit  of  magnanimity  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  present  to 
you  a  soldier  without  fear,  reproach,  or  malice;  a  soldier  whose  blood  was  spilled 
and  whose  body  was  maimed,  though  then  but  a  boy,  while  he  bravely  and  gladly 
obeyed  his  country's  commands.  I  introduce  to  you  a  statesman  whose  services  are 
distinguished  and  whose  record  is  stainless.  I  introduce  to  you  a  patriot  whose 
extended  hand  and  generous  heart  are  ever  open  to  all  of  his  countrymen.  Soldier, 
statesman,  patriot,  I  present  them  all  in  the  person  of  General-Governor  James  A. 
Beaver  of  Pennsylvania. 

IV. 

GOVERNOR  BEAVER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  introduction  of  Governor  Beaver  and  the  glowing  tribute  that  was  paid  him  as 
soldier,  statesman  and  patriot  was  the  signal  for  another  outburst  of  applause  and 
three  hearty  cheers.    In  his  address  of  welcome  Governor  Beaver  said : 

Men  who  Work  The  Gray  :  I  have  been  commissioned  by  my  comrades  of 
the  Society  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac — men  who  wore  the  blue — to  address  you 
in  their  behalf  a  few  words  of  simple  and  sincere  welcome.  I  might  content  myself 
with  expressing  the  cordial  feeling  which  prompted  the  invitation  in  obedience  to 
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■wMcli  you  are  here  as  our  guests  to-day.  Those  who  commissioned  me  to  speak  for 
them,  as  well  as  you,  will,  however,  expect  something  more.  It  is,  perhaps,  due  to 
them,  to  you,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  which  views  with  interest  the  unique 
spectacle  which  we  present,  that  something  more  should  be  said  in  order  that  it  may 
be  seen  and  understood  of  all  men  that  we  can  talk  frankly  and  fully  of  what 
has  passed  while  we  enjoy  the  present  and  resolutely  and  unitedly  face  the  future. 
A  generation  ago  we  lived  together  as  citizens  of  one  country,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a  compact  which  had  been  made  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  by  our 
forefathers.  In  accordance  with  what  you  considered  its  fair  and  just  interpretation, 
and  the  agreement  being  itself,  as  you  supposed,  inadequate  to  protect  you  in  certain 
rights  ofproperty,  you  determined  to  annal  it  so  far  as  you  were  concerned;  to  with- 
draw yourselves  from  the  binding  force  of  its  provisions,  and  to  erect  a  separate 
and  independent  government,  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the  same  principles,  but 
providing  for  the  rights  of  property  and  your  views  of  interpretation.  There  was 
more  or  less  of  intense  feeling  involved ;  and  yet  I  think  I  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  when  I  say  that,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  there  was  nothing  of 
personal  animosity  or  bitterness  or  hate  involved  in  the  contest. 

My  own  case  is  that  which  will,  doubtless,  illustrate  many,  many  similar  ones. 
My  mother  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  She  had  three  boys  who  wore  the  blue.  Her 
only  sister,  and  the  only  other  child  of  her  father,  lived  in  Virginia.  Her  three 
boys  wore  the  gray.  Tliey  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  we  served 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomiic.  Our  deadly  shots  were  aimed  at 
each  other  in  many  battles  of  the  wa^  in  which  these  two  armies  confronted 
each  other.  Did  that  fact,  think  you,  obliterate  the  love  which  those  sisters 
bore  to  each  other,  or  that  which  animated  their  sons?  Nay,  verily.  On  our 
side  the  war  was  one  of  principles,  of  abstract  ideas  largely.  On  your  side  we 
admit,  with  your  views  of  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  future,  your  property 
rights  and  private  interests  were  directly  involved;  and  hence  the  more  intense 
feeling  and  ardor  which  you  displayed.  It  is  sufiBoient  for  our  present  purpose  that 
the  sword  to  whose  dread  arbitrament  you  had  submitted,  decided  against  you,  and 
that  your  representative  and  ours  so  agreed  at  Appomattox.  The  questions  in- 
volved are  no  longer  at  issue;  that  issue  was  settled  and  settled^orever.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  of  last  resort  was  pronounced.  Your  representative — 
honorable  man  that  he  was — accepted  it  for  you.  You  as  honorable  men  have 
stood  by  and  are  bound  to  stand  by  the  decision.  We  as  honorable  men  are  bound 
to  see  to  it  that  that  decision  is  respected,  and  that  you  shall  not  be  ca'led  upon  to- 
admit  more,  or  to  promise  more  than  is  involved  in  the  decision. 

Upon  this  platform  we  meet  here  to  day.  Upon  this  platform  we  stand  as  citi- 
zens of  a  common  country.  In  standing  upon  it  we  claim  no  superiority  over  you  ; 
you  admit  no  inferiority  to  us  If  such  a  feeling  struggled  for  a  place  in  our  heart* 
the  issues  of  this  field  should  determine  that  question.  You  are  our  equals  in  cour- 
age, our  equals  in  perseverance,  our  equals  in  inttlligence,  our  equals  in  all  that 
constitutes  and  dignifies  and  adorns  the  American  character.  You  are  Americans 
and  so  are  we.  The  men  and  the  women  who  remained  in  the  rear,  who  took  no 
immediate  and  active  part  in  the  contest  on  your  side  and  on  ours,  have  more  to  say 
about  the  decision  and  what  is  Involved  in  the  decision,  and  are  more  determined 
and  outspoken  in  their  demands  than  are  we.  They  are  doubtless  trembling  lest 
something  should  be  said  or  done  here  to  day  which  may  unsetvle  the  decision  of 
the  sword  and  annul  its  stern  decrees. 

But,  my  countrymen,  our  care  need  not  be  as  to  the  past.  Its  record  is  made 
up,  its  decrees  are  recorded,  its  judgment  is  final.  You  and  I  have  something  to  do 
with  the  future.  Our  faces  are  to  be  resolutely  turned  to  the  front.  I  see  a  grand 
future  for  my  country.  Do  I  say  my  country?  Your  country,  our  country.  North 
and  South.  Oh,  my  countrymen  of  the  gray  and  of  the  blue,  and  you,  young  men 
who  wore  neither  gray  nor  blue,  these  are  the  questions  about  which  we  should  be 
concerned;  and  because  the  consideration  of  these  questions  is  pressing  and  immi- 
nent, we  who  wore  the  blue  have  invited  you  men  who  wore  the  gray  to  join  u» 
here  on  this  historic  field.  We  welcome  you  because  we  need  ynu.  We  welcome 
you  because  you  need  us.  We  welcome  you  Ix^cause  we  together  must  enter  in  and 
possess  this  fature  and  transmit  this  heritage  to  the  on  coming  generatiiDtis.  Are  we 
ready?    Are  you  ready?    If  so,  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXVIII. 
A  "FELLOW"  LIKE  MORTON. 


THE   KIND   OF   MAN    SENATOR    INGALLS    WANTED    AND   WHICH 
REPUBLICAN    PAPERS    INSIST    HE    GOT. 


THE  KIND  OP  FELLOW  SENATOR  INGALLS  WANTED  AND  GOT. 

"  Vice-President's  Chamber,  Washington,  June  16. 
"  The  least  contplcums  and  therefore  the  least  complicated  man  will  be  the  best ;  some- 
body like  Hayes  In  1876.  Among  all  the  men  named  there  is  not  one  '  leader,"  no  one  whose- 
personal  or  historical  relation  to  the  people  would  make  a  difference  of  1,000  votes  in  the- 
canvass.  Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  each  have  records  that  would  be  awkward  on  the  tariff, 
the  currency,  the  Chines*  guestUm,  etc.  •  •  •  My  impression  is  that  Alger  or  Gresham 
come  nearer  filling  the  bill  than  any  of  the  others,  with  some  fellow  like  Phelps  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  could  reach  the  conservative  forces  of  the  East  and  get  contrihulions  from  the  manufactu- 
rers and  Wall  stfM .  *..«*»  t<*«* 

JOHN  J.  INGALLS. 

No  man  was  ever  nominated  on  a  Presidential  ticket  who  was  so  conspicuously 
a  nonentity  as  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  He  was  only  in  Congress  for  a  single  term,  and  then  only  by  virtue  of 
his  money ;  but  many  a  man  has  made  a  record  in  this  time  which  served  to  show 
his  constituents  that  there  was  something  in  him  to  excite  admiration  and  to  demon- 
strate a  capacity  for  doing  something  if  he  should  get  a  chance  to  do  it. 

But  in  the  case  of  Levi  P.  Morton  there  is  less  than  nothing.  He  was  never 
conspicuous  either  at  home  or  abroad  for  anything  but  his  money — and  even  this  is- 
most  conspicuous  by  being  invested  in  London  in  partnership  with  a  knight  of  the 
realm,  or  in  bonds  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the  directory  of  which 
Mr.  Morton  has  just  retired  for  the  purposes  of  this  campaign  only.  His  money  is- 
there,  and  nobody  has  given  so  much  as  a  hint  that  he  has  any  idea  of  giving  up  his 
investments  in  Canadian  railroads, however  much  they  may  injure  the  commerce  of 
the  country  of  which  he  hopes  to  become  the  Vice  President. 

During  his  service  in  Congress  Mr.  Morton  did  at  least  one  thing  for  which  he 
deserves  'Eome  credit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  friends  are  belittleing  it  and 
almost  denying  it  now.  On  April  5, 1890,  Mr.  Townshend,  of  Illinois,  moved  to 
discharge  the  ways  and  Means  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  House  Bil> 
No.  5365,  and  that  the  same  be  passed.    The  bill  was  as  follows  : 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Sepreseniatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assmibled,  That  sections  2503,  aoOt  and  2.")05,  of  Title  33,  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  be  revised  and  amended  so  triat  the  duty  on  salt,  prtnting-type,  print- 
ing-paper and  the  chemicals  and  materials  used  In  the  manufacture  of  printing-paper,  be- 
repealed,  and  that  said  articles  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  result  was  ayes  113,  nays  80 ;  not  voting  100.  Among  those  recorded  as 
voting  aye  is  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York. 
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Now  that  hia  party  has  not  oaly  concluded  that  it  does  not  want  the  duty  on  the 
necessaries  of  life  removed  so  long  as  any  man'is  subjected  to  a  tax  on  the  whiskey 
he  drinks  or  the  cigars  he  smokes,  Mr.  Morton  fiada  this  little  record— this  wee 
little  bit  of  a  record — somewhat  awkward.  ^ 

HOW  MR.   MORTON  HA.8  COME   FORWARD. 

Mr.  Morton  has  been  a  candidate  for  oflSces  at  various  times ;  in  fact  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Morton  has  not  been  wanting  something. 
He  has  always  a  simple  way  of  trying  to  get  things.  He  merely  goes  out  into  the 
market  and  tries  to  buy  them  as  he  does  his  vegetables  or  his  domestic  animals.  He 
has,  in  his  time,  wanted  to  be  in  Congress,  and  he  got  there  by  the  most  plentiful 
use  of  his  money  made  in  England  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

Then  after  he  had  been  in  Congress  a  year  or  two  he  thought  he  wanted  a 
bigger  place.  So  during  the  canvass  of  1880,  he  went  down  among  the  conservative 
forces  of  the  East  and  got  contributions  from  the  manufacturers  and  Wall  street.  It 
was  the  money  raised  by  Mr.  Morton's  herculean  efforts  that  enabled  Dorsey  to  sow 
-two  dollar  bills  so  liberally  in  Indiana,  in  the  guise  of  what  President  Arthur  called 
""soap."  Mr.  Morton  did  not  do  this  from  pure  love  of  his  country.  He  wanted  to 
4)6  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  when  the  election  was  over  Mr.  Blaine  and  other 
Republican  leaders  who  had  the  ear  of  the  late  President  Garfield  did  not  think 
4hat  Mr.  Morton  should  fix  his  price  so  high,  and  they  refused  to  pay  it. 

It  baa  always  been  understood  that  Sir.  Morton  thou^t  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  which  was  offered  him,  was  not  quite  up  to  his  demand,  perhaps 
^because  he  did  not  see  any  chance  for  forming  big  enough  syndicates  in  it  to  satisfy 
aiis  modest  financial  ideas.  So  Mr.  Morton  took  the  mission  to  France,  where  he 
had  a  chance  to  spend  some  of  his  English  and  Canadian  money. 

WHAT   HIS   FRIENDS  SAID   OF   HIM. 

After  the  defeat  of  Blaine  Mr.  Morton  knew  he  had  to  come  home,  and  imme- 
■<iiately  his  imagination  was  fired  with  the  hope  of  being  elected  a  United  States 
Senator.  So  his  friends  and  his  pocket-book  went  to  Albany  and  his  candidacy  was 
duly  announced.  It  will  be  better  to  let  the  leading  Republican  papers  of  tae  State 
of  New  York  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.  They  related  it  with  a  frankness  and  an  elo- 
<quence  which  are  most  refreshing  to  read,  even  now. 

The  Evening  Journal,  of  Albany,  has  long  been  the  leading  paper  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  outside  of  those  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  had  heard  of  Mr.  Morton 
before  he  went  up  there  in  the  winter  of  1835  to  become  a  candidate  for  Senator. 
Having  so  heard,  it  drew  and  printed  these  little  silhouettes  of  him  in  its  issue  of 
-January  8, 1885. 

I. 

WHAT  THE  B.   a.  BEHIND   HIM  WERE. 

The  B.  B.'s  behind  the  Morton  boom  are  brag  aad  "boodle."  Bra?  is  the  weapon  of 
■cowards.  It  is  the  balloon  or  vanity.  It  never  won  a  flght  or  made  a  reputation.  "Boodle" 
Is  one  of  the  most  earpressire  and  suggestive  words  in  the  nomenclature  of  politics. 
'"Boodle"  may  be  used  to  bribe  or  to  betray.  It  has  no  other  uses.  It  is  always  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  meanest  men  in  polities  and  is  always  used  for  the  most  ignoble  pu  rpoaes.  The 
Republican  party  has  no  use  for  brag.  As  lor  boodle,  the  stain  that  it  leaves  on  any  man 
■who  touches  it  marks  him  for  life  and  makes  this  single  word  his  epitapli  when  he  lies  in 
'the  potter's  field,  reserved  exclusively  for  "boodle"  politicians.  »  »  »  The  mem- 
bers who  prefer  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Morton  are  not  susceptible  to  disreputable  infl  lences. 
Bluster  will  not  intimidate  them,  bragging  will  not  mislead  them,  "boodle"  will  not  entioe 
Tthem. 

II. 

OiLLINO  FOB  A  SQUABB  FIOHT  AOAINST  BaAQ  AND  BLUSTEB. 

A  self-organized  political  machine  by  methods  not  above  reproach  is  seekin?  to  make  a 
man  of  mark  out  of  a  man  of  money.  All  this  is  in  the  face  of  an  almost  uaanlmous  protest 
Ttrom  the  people.  Let  it  be  a  square,  manly  flght  with  no  division  of  the  sentiment  now 
prevailing  among  the  people  and  Mr.  Morton's  candidacy  will  end  as  it  began,  in  brag 
«nd  bluster,  and  without  its  silrplua  of  that  peculiar  commodity  contemptuously  described 
.as  boodle. 
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III. 
HONEST  MEN  AQAIN8T  A  MILLIONAIRE'S  MONET. 

We  dorlot^elleTe  that  all  the  bras  and  boodle  that  can  be  iDJeoted  Into  the  Morton 
campaign  will  change  a  single  vote  In  the  list  we  have  given.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  boUevo 
that  honest  men  can  stand  out  against  all  the  pressure  of  a  millionaire's  money.  If  that 
pressure  shall  be  applied.  Why  is  the  Morton  campaign,  a  secret  fight,  afraid  of  the  light 
of  day  ?    K.  S.  V.  P. 

IV. 

A  DEMAND  THAT  HIS  FREE  THADE  RECORD  SHOULD  END  HERE. 

All  Eepubllcans  aio  agreed  that  after  fighting  so  nobly  the  battle  of  protection  io 
November,  the  State  of  New  York  should  send  no  free  trader  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Morton  cabled  not  long  ago  that  he  was  fully  committed  to  protection.  We 
rejoice  that  the  then  leading  candidate  for  the  Senatorship  appeared  to  be  fully  in  line  with 
Bepubllcan  sentiment.  But  we  turn  to  the  record  and  find  Mr.  Morion  on  the  wrong  side- 
when  he  was  in  the  Forty-eixth  Congress. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1B80,  Mr.  Blchard  W.  Townshend,  of  Illinoia.  moved  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  House  bill  No.  5365,  which  provided  for  repealing  tlu  duty  on  salt,  ceri  ala 
chemicals  and  printing  paper.  The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  adopted  by  a  vole  of 
112  to  80.  LeviJ'.  Morton  followed  the  kad  of  that  cMe  Democrat  and  ardent  free  trader,  Wm, 
B.  Morrison,  and  voted  aye. 

Mr.  Mori  on's  record  as  a  free  trader  offsets  his  cablegram  as  a  protectionist.  The  Repub- 
lican party  wants  no  man  in  the  Senate  at  this  critical  period  who  has  the  taint  of  free 
trade  about  him. 

This  revelation  should  be  the  end  of  the  Morton  canvass. 
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On  the  15th  of  January,  six  days  later,  the  Journal  set  its  artist  to  work  again. 
It  was  just  the  day  before  the  caucus  nominations  wer^  made,  and  this  was  the  cheer- 
ful, smiling  picture  its  artist  drew  : 

The  presence  of  rich  men  in  the  Senate,  chosen  on  account  of  their  wealth,  is  becom- 
ing an  evil  that  will  in  time  had  to  some  strong  revolution  in  public  opinion.  The 
example  of  New  Yorfe  State  should  and  does,  we  believe,  exort  a  great  Influence  on  othi  r 
States. 

VI. 

BOUKDINO  A  PiBAN   OF   TRIUMPH. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Morton  had  been  defeated,  and  the  Journal  trod  on. 
his  prostrate  body  with  this  brief  but  exultant  paragraph : 
"The  Morton  campaign  ends  gloriously.    It  is  an  utter  rout." 


OTHER  TINTS  ADDED  TO  THE  PICTURE. 

WHAT  LEADING  KEPUBLICAN  PAPERS  POUND  TO  SAT  ABOUT  MORTON 
AND  HIS  METHODS. 


To  Bhow  that  this  was  not  a  mere  whim  without  support  in  the  party  it  may  be- 
weU  to  turn  to  the  utterances  of  tther  Republican  papers  in  the  State  and  find  out 
what  they  thought.  The  Albany  Exprets  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  reliable  newspapers  of  its  party  in  the  State 
of  New  York.    But  on  January  7, 1885,  it  made  the  following  declaration : 

Mr.  Morton  conceived  that  his  money-bags  would  make  him  a  good  candidate,  and 
has  declined  to  withdraw  from  the  race.  Under  such  circumstances  the  men  who  will  vote 
for  him  will  be  marked.  Something  more  than  personal  favoritism  will  enter  into  this 
contest.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Exprese\&s  withdrawn  from  advocating  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's candidacy.  It  would  rather  win  with  a  candidate  like  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  or  Frank 
B  iscock,  or  Judge  Russell  than  with  a  man  who  goes  back  upon  his  old  friends  and  depends 
on  Ub  money-bags  to  elect  him. 
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II. 
THE  KIND   OP  ARGUMENTS  USED   BY   MORTON'S  MANAGERS. 

The  Buffalo  Express,  published  in  a  section  of  the  State  remote  from  Albany  i 
<!0uld  not  stand  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Morton,  in  spite  of  its  strong  Republicanism. 
In  its  issue  of  January  10, 1885,  it  said  of  him  and  his  henchmen : 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  skilled  talent  wtiich  is  managing  the  Morton  campaign 
to  breali  the  E  varts  line.  These  skilled  manipulators  of  legislative  votes  are  understood  to 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  "financial  arguments,"  and  they  may  be  expected  to  bring  sore 
temptation  to  bear.  Time  has  beea  that  legislators  have  fallen  before  temptation  of  this 
kind  and  the  same  may  happen  again. 

III. 

DEMANDED  THE  DEFEAT  OP  THE  BOODLE  HUNTERS. 

The  Rochester  Post-Express,  just  before  the  Republican  Senatorial  caucus  in 
January,  1885,  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Morton's  candidacy : 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Morton  is  really  a  flght  for  spoils.  A  huge  deal  has  been 
arranged.  Concerned  in  it  are  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians  in  the  Kepubll- 
can  party.  They  have  their  greedy  eyes  fixed  upou  certain  important  offices.  Not  only 
^should  the  boodle  hunters  be  defeated,  but  the  man  of  brains  should  be  elected. 

IV. 
LET  THE  BEST  BRAINS  OP  THE  COUNTRY  GO  TO  THE  SENATE. 

Another  Republican  paper  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  the  Clyde  Times, 
said  of  Mr.  Morton's  candidacy  in  concluding  a  reference  to  the  contest  then 
pending : 

The  Senate  Chamber  should  not  be  the  place  for  vulgar  wealth  to  display  itself,  nor 
should  its  honors  be  offered  as  a  prize  for  which  riches  only  can  contend.  We  ought  to 
keep  it  what  our  fathers  Intended  it  to  be,  the  highest  council  chamber  of  the  nation,  in 
which  our  wise  men,  the  best  brains  of  the  country,  shall  sather  to  consider  great  questions 
not  only  of  national  but  of  world-wide  interest. 

V. 
THE  RISING   OP   THE   TIDE  PREDICTED. 

The  Lockport  Journal  during  the  week  before  the  real  opening  of  the  contest 
in  January,  1885,  said : 

We  believe  within  the  coming  week  such  [Morron]  papers  will  note  a  rising  public  sen- 
timeat  against  such  a  money-bag  candidate  that  will  make  them  regret  their  present 
<jhoice. 

As  this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Morton  held  by  political  friends,  and  as  nobody 
ever  denied  the  truth  of  their  characterizations  of  him,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
country  will  never  reverse  their  decision.  If  his  money  was  not  suificient  to  carry 
him  through  a  contest  in  a  single  State,  what  hope  can  he  indulge  when  he  attempts 
tto  spread  it  over  the  whole  country? 

THE   CONTRAST  PRESENTED   BY  MR.  THURMAN. 

As  a  contrast  to  what  Mr.  Morton's  political  friends  say  of  him  it  may  interest 
the  world  to  read  anew  what  Mr.  Blaine  said  of  Mr.  Thurman  in  his  "Twenty  Years 
■of  Congress." 

His  raak  In  the  Senate  was  established  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat,  and  was  never 
lowered  during  the  period  of  his  services.  He  was  an  admirably  disciplined  debater  was 
■fair  in  his  method  of  statement,  logical  in  his  argument,  honest  in  his  conclusions  He  had 
no  trick  in  discussion,  no  catch  phrases  lo  secure  attention,  but  was  always  direct  and 
manly.  His  mind  was  not  preoccupied  and  engrossed  with  political  contests  or  with  affairs 
of  State.  He  had  natural  and  cultivated  tastes  outside  of  those  fields.  He  was  a  dlsorlmi- 
natlDg  reader  and  eEJoyed  not  only  serious  books,  but  incUm  d  also  to  the  liehter  indul- 
gence of  romance  and  poetry.  These  tastes  illustrate  the  genial  side  of  his  nature  and  were 
a  fitting  compliment  to  the  stronger  and  sterner  elements  of  the  man.  His  retirement  from 
the  Senate  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  party-a  loss,  indeed,  to  the  body.  He  left  behind  him 
the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  bei-u  associated  during  his  twelve  years  of  honorable 
service. 
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DECLAEATION    OF    PRINCIPLES     MADE     BY    THE    EEPUBLICAN,     PRO- 
HIBITION   AND   UNION   LABOR   PARTIES. 


KEPUBLICAN  PLATFORM  ADOPTED  IN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  CniCAGO,  JUNE  21 

The  Repablioans  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  delegates  in  National 
Convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of  their  proceedings  to  honor  the  memory  of 
their  first  great  leader,  the  immortal  champion  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple— Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  to  cover,  also,  with  wreaths  of  imperishable  remem- 
brance and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of  our  later  leaders  who  have  more  recently 
been  called  away  from  our  councils— Grant,  Q-arfield,  Arthur,  Logan,  Conkling. 
May  their  memories  be  faithfully  cherished.  We  also  recall  with  our  greetings  and 
with  prayer  for  his  recovery  the  name  of  one  of  our  living  heroes,whose  memory  will 
be  treasured  in  the  history  both  of  Republicans  and  of  the  Republic — the  name  of 
that  noble  soldier  and  favorite  child  of  victory,  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  In  the  spirit  of 
those  great  leaders  and  of  our  own  devotion  to  human  liberty,  and  with  that  hostil- 
ity to  all  forms  of  despotism  and  oppression  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Republican  party,  we  Sfnd  fraternal  congratulation  to  our  fellow- Americans  of 
Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of  enmncipation,  which  completed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  two  American  continents. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  congratulate  our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish 
birth  upon  the  peaceful  recovery  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

We  reaflSrm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  National  Constitution  and  to  the 
indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  to  the  autonomy  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution;  to  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of  every 
lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  born,  white  or  black,  to  cast  one  free 
ballot  in  public  elections  and  to  have  that  ballot  duly  counted ;  we  hold  the  free  and 
honest  popular  ballot  and  the  just  and  equal  representation  of  all  of  the  people  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  republican  Government  and  demand  effective  legislation  to 
secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections,  which  are  the  fountains  of  all  public 
authority. 

We  charge  that  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  owe  their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a  criminal  nullifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  we  are  uncompromisingly 
in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection ;  we  protest  against  its  destruction,  as 
propose!  by  the  President  and  his  party.  They  serve  the  interests  of  Europe ;  we 
will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept  the  issue  and  confidently  appeal 
to  the  people  for  their  judgment. 
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The  protective  system  must  be  maintained.  Its  abandonment  has  always  been 
followed  by  general  disaster  to  all  interests  except  those  of  the  usurer  and  the  sheriff. 
We  denounce  the  Mills  bill  as  destructive  to  the  general  business,  the  labor  and  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic 
action  of  the  Republican  Representatives  in  Congress  in  opposing  its  passage.  We- 
condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place  woob  on  the  free  list,  and 
we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to  furnish 
fuU  and  adequate  protection  to  that  industry. 

The  Republican  party  would  effect  'all  needed  reduction  of  the  National  revenue 
by  repealing  the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  which  are  an  annoyance  and  a  burden  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  tax  upon  the  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  for  mechanical  purposes ; 
and  by  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  imports  of  such  articles 
as  are  produced  by  our  people,  the  production  of  which  gives  employment  to  our 
labor,  and  release  from  import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production  (except  lux- 
uries), the  like  of  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home. 

If  there  shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  Oov- 
ernment,  we  favor  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taaes  rather  tlian  the  surrender  of  any 
part  of  our  protective  syttem,  at  the  joint  be?tests  of  ths  whiihey  trusts  and  the  agents  of 
foreign  manufacturers. 

We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  foreign  con' 
tract  labor  and  of  Chinese  labor,  alien  to  our  civilization  and  Constitution,  and  we 
demand  the  rigid  enforcement" of  the  existing  law  against  it,  and  favor  such  imme- 
diate legislation  as  will  exclude  such  labor  from  our  shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital  organized  in  trusts  or 
otherwise  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citizens,  and  we 
recommend  to  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people  by 
undue  charges  on  their  supplies  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  pro- 
ducts to  market.  We  approve  the  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent  alike  unjust 
burdens  and  unfair  discriminations  between  the  States. 

We  reaiflrm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  be  homesteads  for  American  citizens  and  settlers,  not  aliens,  which  the  Republi- 
can party  ebtablii-hed  in  1863  against  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in 
Congress,  and  which  has  brought  our  great  Western  domain  into  such  magnificent, 
development.  The  restoration  of  unearned  railroad  land  grants  to  the  public  domain 
for  tbe  use  of  actual  settlers,  which  was  begun  utder  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  should  be  continued.  We  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ever 
restored  one  acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  that  by  the  joint  action  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  about  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  unearned  lands,  originally  granted 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  conditions  inserted  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  original  grants.  We 
charge  the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure  to  execute  the  laws  securing  to 
settlers  title  to  their  homesteads  and  with  using  appropriations  made  for  that  pur- 
pose to  harass  innocent  settlers  with  spies  and  prosecutions  under  the  false  pretense 
of  exposing  frai.ds  and  vindicating  the  law. 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is  based  upon  necessity  only,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  become  States  in  the  Union ;  therefore  whenever  the  condi- 
tions of  population,  material  resources,  pubhc  intelligence  and  morals  are  such  as  to 
insure  a  stable  local  government  therein,  the  people  of  such  Territories  should  be 
permitted  as  a  right  inherent  in  them  the  right  to  form  for  themselves  constitutions 
and  State  governments,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Pending  the  prepa- 
ration for  Statehood  all  officers  thereof  should  be  selected  from  the  bonafide  resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  the  Territory  wherein  they  are  to  serve  South  Dakota  should 
of  right  be  Immediately  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  constitution  framed  and 
adopted  by  her  people,  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the  Republican  Senate 
in  twice  passing  bills  for  her  admission.  The  refusal  of  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives,  for  partisan  purposes,  to  favorably  consider  these  bills  is  a  willful 
violation  of  the  sacred  American  principle  of  local  self  government,  and  merits  the 
condemnation  of  all  just  men.  'The  pending  bills  in  the  Senate  for  acts  to  enable 
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the  people  of  Washington,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  Territories  to  form  consti- 
tutions and  establish  State  governments  shall  be  passed  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Arizona  to  the  enjoyment 
of  self-government  as  States,  such  of  them  as  are  now  qualiiied  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  others  as  soon  as  they  become  so. 

The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Territories,  as  exercised  in 
the  past,  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions,  a  danger  no  longer  to  be  suffered,  therefore 
we  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  appropriate  legislation,  asserting  tbe  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is  questioned,  and  in  furtherance  of 
that  end  to  place  upon  the  statute  books  legislation  stringent  enough  to  divorce  the 
political  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  and  thus  stamp  out  the  attendant  wickedness 
of  polygarny. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money, 
and  Qondemns  the  policy  of  ihe  Democratic  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  demoni- 
tize  silver  and  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent  per  ounce. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and  the  official  the 
servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised  except  by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  import- 
ant .that  the  sovereign — the  peojtle — should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is 
the  promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  a  Iree  nation.  Therefore 
the  State  or  nation,  or  both  combined,  should  support  free  institutions  of  learning 
sufficient  to  afford  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
common  school  education. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  as  will  best  secure  the  rehabitation  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  we  protest  against  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  free  ship  bill  as 
calculated  to  work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in 
preparing  materials  as  well  as  those  directly  employed  in  our  shipyards. 

We  demand  appropriations  for  the  early  rebuilding  of  our  navy,  for  the  con- 
struction of  coast  fortifications  and  modern  ordnance  and  other  approved  modern 
means  of  defense  for  the  protection  of  our  defenseless  harbors  and  cities,  for  the 
payment  of  just  pensions  to  our  soldiers,  for  the  necessary  works  of  national  import- 
ance in  the  Improvement  of  harbors  and  the  channels  of  internal,  coastwise  and  for- 
eign commerce  for  the  encouragement  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  mituring  public  debt.  Tliis 
policy  will  give  employment  to  our  labor,  activity  to  our  various  industries,  increase 
the  security  of  our  country,  promote  trade,  open  new  and  direct  markets  for  our 
produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation.  We  affirm  this  to  be  far  better 
for  our  country  than  the  Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  Government's  money, 
without  interest,  to  pet  banks. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  Administration  has  been  distin- 
guished by  its  inefficiency  and  its  cowardice,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all 
pending  treaties  offered  by  the  R«publican  Administration  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
burdens  and  restrictions  upon  our  commerce,  and  force  its  extension  into  better  mar- 
kets. It  has  neither  effected  nor  proposed  any  others  in  their  stead.  Professing 
adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seen  with  idle  complacency  the  extension 
of  foreign  infiuence  in  Central  America  and  of  foreign  trade  everywhere  among  our 
neighbors.  It  has  refused  to  charter,  sanction  or  encourage  any  American  organi- 
zation fjr  constructing  tUe  Nicaragua  Canal,  a  work  of  vital  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  of  our  national  influence  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  necessary  for  the  development  of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory,  with 
South  America  and  with  the  islands  and  further  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  administration  for  its  weak  and  unpatriotic 
treatment  of  the  fisheries  question  and  its  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  essential 
privileges  to  which  our  fishing  vessels  are  entitled  in  Canadian  ports  under  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the  reciprocal  maritime  legislation  of  1830  and  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  which  Canadian  fishing  vessels  receive  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  toward  our  fisheries  as  unfriendly  and  conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and  as 
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tending  to  destroy  a  valuable  national  industry  and  an  indispensable  resource  of 
defense  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  imposes 
upon  all  alike  the  same  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  At  the  same  time  that 
citizenship  is  and  must  be  the  panoply  and  safeguard  of  him  who  wears  it,  and  pro- 
tect him,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  his  civil  rights.  It  should  and 
must  afford  him  protection  at  home,  and  follow  him  and  protect  him  abroad  in 
whatever  land  he  may  be  on  a  lawful  errand. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican  party  in  1884  and  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  Democratic  party  have  deserted  not  only  the  cause  of  honest  government,  of 
sound  finance,  or  freedom  or  purity  of  the  ballot,  but  specially  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  "We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our  pledges  because 
they  have  broken  theirs,  or  because  their  candidate  has  broken  his.  We  therefore 
repeat  our  declaration  of  1884,  to  wit :  "The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously 
begun  under  the  Republican  administration,  should  be  completed  by  the  further 
extension  of  the  reform  system  already  established  by  law  to  all  the  grades  of  the 
service  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be 
observed  in  all  executive  appointments,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  object  of 
existing  reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free 
institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and  effec- 
tively avoided. 

The  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  cannot  be  measured 
by  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congress  should  conform  to  the  pledge  made  by  a  loyal 
people  and  be  so  enlarged  and  extended  as  to  provide  against  the  possibility  that 
any  man  who  wore  the  Federal  uniform  shall  become  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse 
or  dependent  upon  private  charity.  In  the  presence  of  an  overflowing  Treasury 
it  would  be  a  public  scandal  to  do  less  for  those  whose  valorous  service  preserved 
the  Government.  We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit  shown  by  President  Cleveland 
in  his  numerous  vetoes  of  messages  for  pension  relief  and  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives  in  refusing  even  a  consideration  of  general  pension 
legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  enunciated  we  invite  the  cooperation  of 
patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  and  especially  of  all  workingmen  whose  prosperity  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  present  administration. 

11. 

PBOHIBITION   PLATFORM  ADOPTED   IN   NATIONAL   CONVENTION  AT    INDIANAPOLIS, 

MAT   31. 

Preamble :  The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  acknowl- 
edging Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  government,  do  hereby 
declare : 

1.  That  the  manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  transportation  aud  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  should  be  made  public  crimes  and  prohibited  as  such. 

3.  That  such  Prohibition  must  be  secured  through  amendments  of  our  National 
and  State  Constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws  adequately  supported  by 
administrative  authority;  and  to  this  end  the  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  State  and  nation. 

3.  Thatany  form  of  license,  taxation  or  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  con- 
trary to  good  government ;  that  any  party  which  supports  regulation,  license,  or 
taxation,  enters  into  alliance  with  such  traffic  and  becomes  the  actual  foe  of  the 
State's  welfare  ;  and  that  we  arraign  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for 
their  persistent  attitude  in  favor  of  the  license  iniquity,  whereby  they  oppose  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  Prohibition,  and,  through  open  complicity  with  the  liquor 
crime,  defeat  the  enforcement  of  law. 

4.  For  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  system  whereby  our 
National  Government  is  deriving  support  from  our  greatest  national  vice. 
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5.  That  an  adequate  public  revenue  being  necessary,  it  may  properly  be  raised 
^y  import  duties;  but  import  duties  should  be  so  reduced  that  no  surplus  shall  be 
accumulated  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be  removed 
from  foods,  clothing  and  other  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  imposed  on 
«uch  articles  of  import  as  vfill  give  protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employer 
andproduciug  laborer  against  the  competition  of  the  world. 

6.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  circumstance  of  race,  color,  sex 
•or  nationality ;  and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it  has  been  withheld  fnim  citizens 
■who  are  of  suitable  age  and  mentally  and  morally  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  an 
intelligent  ballot,  it  should  be  restored  by  the  peo'ple  through  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  on  such  educational  basis  as  they  may  deem  wise. 

_  7.  That  civil  service  appointment  for  all  civil  offices  chiefly  clerical  in  their 
duties  should  be  based  upon  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  qualifications,  and  not 
■upon  party  service  or  party  necessity, 

8.  For  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  establishment  of  uniform  laws  govern- 
ing marriage  and  divorce. 

9.  For  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  capital  to  control  and  to  increase  the  cost 
ot  products  for  popular  consumption. 

10.  For  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  institution,  with- 
out oppressing  any  who  religiously  observe  the  same  on  any  other  than  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

11.  That  arbitration  is  the  Christian,  wise  and  economic  method  of  settling 
national  difierences,  and  the  same  method  should,  by  judicious  legislation,  be 
applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  large  bodies  of  employes  and  their 
■employers.  That  the  abolition  of  the  sa'oon  wouid  remove  burdens— moral,  phy- 
sical, pecuniary  and  social — which  now  oppress  labor  of  its  earnings,  and  would 
prove  to  be  a  wise  and  successful  way  of  promoting  labor  reform;  and  we  invite 
labor  and  capital  to  uuite  with  us  for  the  accomplishment  thereof.  That  monopoly 
in  land  is  a  wrong  to  the  psople,  and  the  public  land  should  be  reserved  to  actual 
settlers;  and  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  wages  for  equal  work. 

12.  That  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  our  country  of  all  convicts,  inmates  of  other  dependent  institutions  and 
all  others  physically  incapacitated  for  self-support;  and  that  no  person  should  have 
the  ballot  in  any  State  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

18.  Recognizing  and  declaring  that  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  become 
the  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  invite  to  full  party  fellowship  all  who  on 
this  one  dominant  issue  are  with  us  agreed  in  full  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will 
remove  sectional  differences,  and  promote  national  unity,  and  insure  the  best  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  land. 

The  convention,  besides  several  complimentary  resolutions  endorsing  different 
co-operative  movements,  adopted  the  following  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  that  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  should  be  made 
secure  in  all  their  civil,  legal  and  political  rights. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  for  per- 
sistently denying  the  right  of  self-government  to  the  600,000  people  of  Dakota. 

CANDIDATES  FOB   PRESIDENT    AND   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  convention  nominated  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  Kew  Jersey,  for  President  by 
acclamation 

For  Vice-President,  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  was  nominated,  also  by  accla- 
mation. 

III. 

UNION    LABOR    PLATFORM    ADOPTED    IN   NATIONAL   CONVENTION   AT   CINCINNATI, 

MAY   1.5. 

General  discontent  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  wealth-producer.  Farmers  are 
suffering  from  a  poverty  which  has  forced  most  of  thsm  to  mortgage  their  estates, 
and  the  prices  of  products  are  so  low  as  to  offer  no  relief  except  through  bankruptcy. 
Laborers  are  sinking  into  greater  dependence.    Strikes  are  resorted  to  without 
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bringing  relief,  because  of  the  inability  of  employers  in  many  cases  to  pay  living- 
wages,  while  more  and  more  are  driven  into  the  street.  Business  men  find  collec- 
tions almost  impossible,  and  meantime  hundreds  of  millions  of  idle  public  money 
which  is  needed  for  relief  is  locked  up  in  the  United  States  Treasury  or  placed  with- 
out interest  in  favored  banks  in  grim  mockery  of  distress.  Land  monopoly  flourishes- 
as  never  before,  and  more  owners  of  the  soil  are  daily  becoming  tenants.  Great 
transportation  corporations  still  succeed  in  extorting  their  profits  on  watered  stock 
through  unjust  charges.  The  United  States  Senate  has  become  an  open  scandal,  its- 
membership  being  purchased  by  the  rich  in  open  defiance  of  the  popular  will.  Vari- 
ous efibrts  are  made  to  squander  the  public  money,  which  are  designed  to  empty 
the  Treasury  without  paying  the  public  debt.  Under  these  and  other  alarming: 
conditions  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  our  country  to  come  out  of  old  party 
organizations,  whose  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  is  responsible  for  this  distress, 
and  aid  the  tfnion  Labor  party  to  repeal  existing  class  legislation  and  relieve  the- 
distress  of  our  industries  by  establishing  the  following : 

While  we  believe  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  financial  distress  will  greatly 
relieve  those  now  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  by  mortgage  foreclosures,  audi 
enable  all  industrious  persons  to  secure  a  home  as  the  highest  result  of  civilization,, 
we  oppose  land  monopoly  in  every  form,  demand  the  forfeiture  of  unearned  grants, 
the  limitation  of  land  ownership  and  such  other  legislation  as  will  stop  speculation  in- 
lands and  holding  it  unused  from  those  whose  necessities  require  it.  We  believe 
the  earth  was  made  for  the  people  and  not  to  make  an  idle  aristocracy  to  subsist 
through  rents  upon  the  toils  of  the  industrious,  and  that  corners  in  land  are  as  bad 
as  corners  in  food,  and  that  those  who  are  not  residents  or  citizens  should  not  be 
allowed  to  own  lands  in  the  United  States.  A  homestead  should  be  exempt  to  a 
limited  extent  from  execution  or  taxation. 

The  means  of  communication  and  transportation  shall  be  owned  by  the  people- 
as  is  the  United  States  postal  system. 

The  establishment;of  a  national  monetary  system  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,. 
instead  of  the  speculator  and  usurer,  by  which  the  circulating  medium  in  necessary 
quantity  and  full  legal  tender,  shall  be  issued  directly  to  the  people  without  the^ 
intervention  of  banks  and  loaned  to  citizens  upon  land  security  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  extortion  of  usury  and  enable  them  to  control 
the  money  supply.  Postal  savings  banks  should  be  established,  and  while  we  have- 
free  coinage  of  gold  we  should  have  free  coinage  of  silver.  We  demand  the  imme- 
diate application  of  all  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  payment  of 
the  bonded  debt,  and  condemn  the  further  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  either  by 
the  National  Government  or  by  States,  Territories  or  Municipalities. 

Arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  strikes  and  other  injurious  methods  of  set- 
tling labor  disputes.  The  letting  of  convict  labor  to  contractors  should  be  prohib- 
iied,  the  contract  system  be  abolished  on  public  works,  the  hours  of  labor  in  indus- 
trial establishments  be  reduced  commensurate  with  the  increased  production  by 
labor-saving  machinery,  employes  protected  from  bodily  injury,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  both  sexes,  and  labor,  agricultural  and  co-operative  associations  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  law.  The  foundation  of  a  republic  is  in  the  intelligence  of 
its  citizens,  and  children  who  are  driven  into  workshops,  mines  and  factories,  are 
deprived  of  the  education  which  should  be  secured  to  all  by  proper  legislation. 

We  demand  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill  to  every  honorably  discharged 
soldier  and  sailor  of  the  United  States. 

A  graduated  income  tax  is  the  most  equitable  system  of  taxation,  placing  the 
burden  of  government  on  tbose  who  can  best  afford  to  pay,  instead  of  laying  it  on 
the  farmers  and  producers,  and  exempting  millionaires,  bondholders  and  corpora- 
tions. 

We  demand  a  constitutional  amendment  making  United  States  Senators  elective 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sub- 
jects of  foreign  countries  under  contracts. 

We  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such  legislation  as  will  absolutely- 
exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States. 
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_  The  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  citizenship,  irrespective  of  sex,  and  is  properly 
"^ithm  the  province  of  state  legislation. 

The  paramount  issues  to  be  solved  in  the  interests  of  humanity  are  the  abolition 
■■of  usury,  monopoly  and  trusts,  and  we  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
iparties  for  creating  and  perpetuating  these  monstrous  evils. 

IV. 

DEMOCRATIC   STATE   PLATFORMS  ON   THE   TARIFF,   1888. 

Alabama. — We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  general  war  tariff.  We  demand 
a  reform  of  the  tariff  and  a  reduction  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  by  a  reduclion 
of  tariff  taxation. 

California. — We  heartily  indorse  that  progressive  measure,  commensurate  with 
and  made  necessary  by  the  growth  and  needs  of  our  country,  the  message  of  the 
President  urging  a  reform  in  our  tariff  which  will  lessen  exactions  now  practiced 
upon  our  people. 

Colorado.— Yfe  heartily  indorse  the  last  message  of  President  Cleveland. 

Connecticut.— We  approve  of  the  demand  for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff, 
legardfal  of  our  industrial  interests  and  the  interests  of  labor  against  the  cheaper 
labor  of  Europe,  *  »  *  and  that  the  revenue  shall  be  reduced  to  the  needs  of 
the  Governmemt. 

Dakota. — We  indorse  the  message  of  President  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  reduction  of  surplus  revenue  in  the  Treasury 
by  the  catting  down  of  the  onerous  and  burdensome  revenue  taxation  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Oeorgia. — The  message  of  President  Cleveland  *  *  *  was  a  statesmanlike 
and  true  declaration  of  the  time-honored  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
meets  our  hearty  and  unqualified  indorspment,  and  we  accept  and  commend  the  mes- 
sage as  embracing  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  great  issue. 

lUinoig. — We  admire  his  (the  President's)  randor  and  applaud  his  courage  in 
voicing  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress  *  *  *  the  Democratic  doctrine  that 
■the  constitutional  tax  power  of  the  Government  is  exhausted  when  the  Government 
has  by  means  of  it  •exacted  from  the  people  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administered. 

Indiana. — We  insist  that  the  taxes  on  imports  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  and  we  demand  a  revision  and  reform 
of  the  present  unjust  tariff  as  recommended  in  the  late  message  of  the  President. 

lowii. — We  are  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  for  any  but  public 
purposes,  and  fully  and  unqualifiedly  decla»e  President  Cleveland's  message  as  the 
views  of  the  Iowa  Democracy  on  the  tariff  question. 

:  -r~  Kentucky. — The  Democrats  of  Kentucky  do  especialy  declare  *  *  *  their 
unflagging  devotion  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  President's  last  annual  message 
to  Congress.  *  »  *  They  indorse  the  proposal  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, known  as  the  Mills  bill,  as  a  fair,  conservative,  and  practical  measure  of  revenue 
reform. 

Maine. — We  do  not  advocate  free  trade,  but  favor  and  desire  a  revision  of  the 
-present  unjust  and  burdensome  tariff  laws. 

Maryland. — Unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation  and  ought  not  to  be  longer 
tolerated. 

Michigan. — We  declare  ourselves  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  President's  message  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  manly  State  paper  *  *  * 
and  has  pure  justice  and  holy  truth  for  its  inspiration. 

•,  Minnesota. — The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  revision  and  a  radical  reduction 
■of  the  existing  revenue  taxes.  We  insist  that  this  work  be  at  once  begun  and 
speedily  consummated  without  further  evasion  or  delay. 

Mississippi. — We  approve  without  qualification,  the  Mills  bill  *  *  *  and 
applaud  the  course  of  our  representatives  who  have  given  it  a  hearty  and  unani- 
mous support. 

Missouri. — We  instruct  our  delegates  (to  the  National  Convention)  *  *  * 
to  vote  for  a  platform  embodying  the  principles  of  tariff  reform  set  forth  in  his  (the 
President's)  last  annual  message. 
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Nebraska. — The  Democrats  of  Nebraska  heartily  indorse  the  views  of  President 
Cleveland  on  this  issue,  which  were  so  admirably  expressed  in  his  message  to  the- 
Fiftieth  Congress,  and  they  urge  upon  the  National  Democracy  about  to  assemble  in? 
St.  Louis  a  similar  expression  from  its  councils. 

Nevada. — We  denounce  the  present  tariff  system.  *  *  *  We  declare  that 
taxation  should  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  government,  and  the  burden  of 
taxation  should  rest  upon  those  who  use  luxuries  rather  than  upon  those  who  use 
only  the  necessaries  of  life. 

New  Hampshire. — They  (the  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire)  fully  approve  or 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  tariff  reform  and  the  reduction 
of  war  taxes  to  the  end  that  the  labor  of  the  country  be  relieved  of  onerous  and 
unnecessary  burdens. 

New  Jersey.  —It  (the  Democrapy  of  New  Jersey)  urges  upon  Representatives  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  *  *  *  a  reduction  of  the  redundant  revenue 
of  the  Government  and  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  and  of  labor  and  capital  to  be- 
affected  thereby. 

New  Torh. — The  allegiance  and  adherence  of  the  State  Democracy  *  *  *■ 
are  hereby  again  declared  with  an  explicit  approval  of  the  doctrines  affirmed  in  the- 
last  annual  message  of  the  President  to  Congress. 

Ohio. — We  approve  the  Mills  Tariff  bill  as  the  practical  expression  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Oregon. — We  most  earnestly  and  unqualifiedly  indorse  the  policy  of  tariff  revision- 
and  reduction  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  economically 
administered,  as  set  forth  in  the  President's  last  annual  message  to  Congress.  We 
believe  *  *  «  that  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation  and' oppression,, 
and  that  the  public  revenue  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  derived  from  taxes  levied 
upon  the  luxuries  rather  than  the  necessities  of  life. 

Pennsyhania, — We  give  our  most  hearty  and  emphatic  indorsement  to  the 
recommendations  of  President  Cleveland's  last  annual  message  to  Congress  and 
*  *  *  we  recommend  to  Congress  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  Revenue 
Reform  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Rhode  Island  — Reduction  of  taxation  is  an  imperative  duty,  and  should  be 
made  first  u^on  those  articles  which  can  be  classed  as  necessaries  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, men,  women  and  children. 

South  Carolina. — The  message  of  the  President  advocating  reduction  in  revenue 
is  indorsed  as  a  statesmanlike  and  practical  way  in  which  to  relieve  the  overburdened 
people  without  injury  to  the  laborer  or  damage  to  capital. 

Tennessee  — The  views  of  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  tariff_ are  pure  Jeffersanian  Democracy  and  sound  statesmanship,  therefore  we- 
heartily  indorse  his  views  as  expressed  in  said  message. 

Texas. — We  indorse  the  views  expressed  by  Grover  Cleveland,  our  President,  in- 
his  last  annual  message  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  *  *  *  'We  indorse  the 
tariff  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  commonly  known  as  the 
Mills  Tariff  bill. 

Ve7'mont.—We  favor  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  bill  as  will  reduce  taxation  to 
the  needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered,  and  will  especially  relieve 
the  poor  and  benefit  all  by  freeing  from  tax  the  necessaries  of  life  and  taxing  as 
lightly  as  practicable  other  articles  most  commonly  consumed  or  used,  and  raw 
materials. 

FiVi/mia.— The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  is  due  to  the  people  is,  in  the- 
language  of  President  Cleveland,  "to  reduce  taxation  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  an 
economical  operation  of  the  Government,  and  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try the  money  which  we  hold  in  the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of  govern- 
mental powers." 

Wiscon.nn.—We  demand  *  *  *  that  taxation  be  reduced  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  message  to  the- 
Fiftieth  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TARIFF  CHANGES. 


A   COMPLETE   ACCOUNT   OF    AMERICAN   TAEIFP    LEGISLATION,   FROM 

THE    FOUNDATION  OF   THE   GOVERNMENT  TO    THE   PASSAGE 

OF    THE    MILLS    BILL    BY   THE    HOUSE. 


The  first  tariff  act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1789;  the  last  one  on  the  3d  of 

March,  1883.    Including  these  two  there  have  been  fifty-five  tariff  acts  passed  in 

ninety-nine  years.    Most  of  them  did  not  make  radical  changes  in  the  tariff.    The. 

tariffs  usually  considered  most  important  by  historians  were  passed  as  follows,  and 

they  have  all  been  named,  also,  as  follows : 

Hamilton  tariff 1789  Compromise  tariff 1833 

Calhoun  tariff 18)6  Whle  tariff 1842 

Clay  tariff 1824  Wallser  tariff 1846 

Abominations  tariff 1828  Morrill  tariff 1861 

The  general  effects  of  these  various  tariffs,  and  of  the  modifications  made  in 

them  between  times,  may  be  traced  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  average 

rate  of  tax  paid  on  all  taxed  imports  for  each  year  since  1791.    There  was  always  a 

free  list — always  absolute  free  trade  in  many  things — but  here  are  the  average  rates 

for  the  year  on  the  things  actually  taxed  : 


Year.  Per  cent. 

1791 15  34 

1793 11.54 

1793 14.68 

1794 17.10 

1795 11.31 

1796 12  02 

1797 15.60 

1798 19.99 

1799 19.ro 

1800 17.42 

1801 16.61 

1802 30.(17 

1803 20.53 

1804 22.76 

1805 19.19 

1806 31.23 

1807 30.09 

1808 37.22 

1809 18.80 

1810 14.07 

1811 H5,62 

1812 13.07 

1813 69.03 

1814 46.79 

1815 6.84 


Year.  Per  oett. 

1816 27.94 

1817 32.90 

1818 16.78 

1819 29.81 

1830 26  59 

1831 30  99 

1822 27.13 

1833 39  31 

1824 50.21 

1825 50.24 

1836 49.26 

1837 53.76 

1838 47.59 

1829 54.18 

1830 61.89 

1&31 47.38 

1832 42.98 

1833 38.25 

1834 40.19 

18.S5 40.38 

1836 34.94 

1837 39.18 

la38 41.33 

1839 31.77 

1840 34.39 


Year.  Per  cent. 

1841 34.56 

1842 25  81 

1843 39.19 

1844 36  88 

1845 34.45 

1846  33.35 

1847 3'<.n3 

1848 36.28 

1849 2611 

1850 27.14 

1851 26.63 

ia52 27.38 

1863 35.93 

1854 2.5.61 

1855 38.82 

1856 26.05 

1857 33.45 

1858 32.43 

1859 19.56 

1860 19.67 

1861 18.84 

1863 36.20 

1863 33.63 

1864 38.69 

1865 47  56 


Y(  ar.  Per  cent. 

1»66 48  35 

1867 46.67 

1868 48.63 

1869 47.22 

1870 47.08 

1871 43.95 

1872 41.35 

1873 38.07 

1874 38.53 

1875 40.62 

1876 44.74 

1877 42.89 

1878 42.75 

1879 44.87 

1880 43.48 

1881  43.20 

1883 43.66 

1883 43.45 

1884 41.61 

1885 45.86 

1886 45.55 

1887 47.10 

Estim'fd  average 
rate  under  Mills 
bill 43,49 
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The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  observe  that  the  highest  average  rate  was  in 
1813  and  the  lowest  in  1815,  although  there  intervened  no  important  change  in  the 
law,  and  that  the  rate  for  1813  was  ten  times  as  high  as  for  1815.  Washington  never 
lived  to  see  the  tariff  average  as  high  as  30  per  cent.— less  than  half  the  rate  left  by 
the  Mills  bill— though  the  year  before  he  died,  1798,  shaved  it  pretty  close.  It  was 
not  until  1813,  when  the  Government  was  24  years  old,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  war, 
that  the  average  rate  reached  the  point  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill.  It  has  passed  that 
point  in  only  37  of  the  98  years  covered  by  the  table,  and  16  of  these  have  been  since 
1861,  when  the  Morrill  bill  passed. 

The  average  rate  collected  in  1887  has  been  exceeded  but  thirteen  times  in  our 
history,  and  eight  of  these  were  before  the  war.  The  highest  series  of  rates  collected 
for  any  term  of  seven  years  was  from  1834  to  1830,  inclusive.  It  actually  averaged 
for  the  seven  years  more  than  53  per  cent.  Numerous  other  interesting  compari- 
sons will  occur  to  the  student. 


THE   BATES  ON   GOODS   IN  COMMON   USE. 

So  much  for  the  general  average  rate  collected  on  all  dutiable  goods.  Now  let 
us  tabulate  as  best  we  can  briefly  the  history  of  the  rates  enacted  on  certain  selected 
articles  of  common  use.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  tariff  taxes — specific  and  ad  valorem.  A  specific  tax  or  duty  is  so  much  on 
the  pound,  yard,  gallon,  barrel  or  bushel,  etc.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  bo  much  on  the 
dollar's  worth.  How  can  we  compare  these?  How  can  we  compare  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  a  yard,  under  one  tariff,  with  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  under 
another  tariff?  If  we  knew  the  foreign  cost  of  the  cloth  taxed  ten  cents  a  yard  we 
could  do  it,  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  Government  has  told  us  that, 
or  even  instructed  its  custom-house  officers  to  find  it  out. 

To  confuse  matter?  still  more,  the  present  tariff  often  levies  both  kinds  of  duties 
on  the  same  article.  Thus  on  one  of  the  six  classes  into  which  women's  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods  are  divided,  the  tax  is  six  cents  a  square  yard  (specific)  and  35 
per  cent,  (ad  valorem).  But  this  is  not  the  oddest  nor  most  confusing  feature  about 
it,  for  if  the  goods  weigh  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  tax  is  levied  in  a  still 
different  way,  and  instead  of  six  or  eight  cents  a  yard,  it  is  50  cents  a  pound,  plus 
the  35  per  cent.  If  past  tariffs  were  as  intricate  as  the  present  one  our  task  would 
indeed  be  hopeless. 

But  in  all  tariffs  there  are  clauses  stating  what  the  tax  shall  be  on  all  articles  of 
the  several  great  classes  "not  otherwise  provided  for"  (n.  o.  p.).  Into  these  n.  o.  p. 
clauses  are  dumped  the  articles  of  each  great  cla^s  which  the  tax  layers  couldn't 
think  of,  or  were  afraid  they  couldn't  with  sufficient  accuracy  describe  in  their  proper 
places.  The  taxes  they  laid  on  these  were  of  necessity  simple  and  usually  ad 
valorem,  and  furnish  a  key  to  the  mind  of  the  legislator.  If  he  laia  a  tax  of  30  per 
cent,  on  cottons  "n.  o.  p."  you  may  well  guess  that  he  thought  he  was  putting  about 
an  average  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  cottons  he  did  provide  for.  The  following 
table  occasionally  makes  this  use  of  the  n.  o.  p.  classes,  but  always  with  the  letters 
attached : 
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RATES  or  DOT?r  LEVIED  ON  ABTIOLKB  OF  NEOESSITT  UNDER  ALIi  TARIFFS  SINCE  1791. 


Tariff    Act    of   the 
Year. 


1789 

1790  91... 

1793 

1794-5 

1797-1800. 
180t-7-8.. 
1812-15... 


1816-19 

1834-25.... 
1828-30.... 
1832 

1842. 

1846 

1857 


e 

o 
o 

Is 


1861. 

1867.. 
1883 


free 
3o; 

3o 
3c 
30 
3o| 

6c 

3c' 
3c  i 
8c 
3c 
3c 
3c 
3c 
I  free 
free 

.ifree 


.1       3c 
.  Ifree 


t)i 

V2)i 
15 

n>i 

35 

,.o.p. 
20 
25 
25 
25 
24 
2=) 
30 
35 
19 

30 


free 
free 
free 
free 
free 
free 
free 

"ree 


a 
d   <» 


5 
5 

7X 
10 
V2H 
15 
30 

Q.O.p. 

25 

0@»' 


OfeTS 
0®72 
5<aB0 
30 
0@34 


60 

44 

38 

40 

30 

34 

[120. 

5lg20ib.     & 

fe)  Vet 

\  .50c.  & 

•4035  V  ct 

i  ;i5c.  & 

*363T@iO 


O  n 


aft 


■6S 
oo 

OaS 


5         5 
5 

7)i  free 
10  ifree 
12«free 
15  free 
30    ifree 

i 
25    free 
25    if.-ee 


free 
free 
free 
'ree 
free 
30 
34 

20 


S<i 

A   (i 

Ap. 

6 

h 

^   = 

-:» 

•So 

A 

(   . 
?  ° 

S  a 

§d 

^d 

d 

H 

H^. 

d 

P 

M 

CD 

1^ 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

JO 

5 

1^ 

5 

5 

12« 

7« 

10 

10 

7X 

15 

iZ>4 

15 

15 

12;^ 

2U 

ia« 

15 

15 

13)< 

20 

15 

iia 

17« 

15 

23« 

3U 

35 

35 

30 

45 

30 

20 

20 

25 

20 

30 

35 

25 

25 

40'       « 

30 

35 

25 

35 

25 

25 

25 

35 

"Si 

24 

24 

24 

34 

23 

23 

33 

•£i 

s  s 

30 

30 

30 

25 

2.5 

•M 

30 

30 

20 

30 

24 

34 

24 

15 

24 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

35 

35 

45 

40 

40 

:r. 

45 

45 

40 

45 

10 
10 
10 
15 
15 
17K 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
SO 
30 
24 


25@40 


The  flares  marked  with  a  •  are  the  average  rates  collected  on  the  next  year's  Imports. 
AU  the  others  are  at  the  rates  embodied  in  the  law. 

DPS  AND   DOWNS   OF    THE   WOOL   TARIFF. 

The  history  of  the  wool  tariff  needs  to  be  elaborated  a  little.  Down  to  1834 
TPool  was  free  and  cotton  was  taxed.  Then  wool  was  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  value,  and  if  valued  at  less  than  ten  cents  a  pound  the  tax  was  15  per 
cent.,  otherwise  20,  and  afterwards  30.  In  1838  the  tax  on  high  grade  wool  was 
enormously  increased.  For  eight  years  it  remained  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  40  per 
cent.,  and  then  the  compromise  tariff  began  to  reduce  it  a  little.  The  maximum 
figures  given  from  1828  to  1843  are  the  highest  that  could  possibly  be  collected 
under  the  complex  law,  and  doubtless  far  higher  than  the  average  actually  collected , 
though  that  was  probably  50  per  cent.  In  1832  low  grade  wool  was  again  made  free, 
and  has  never  since  been  heavily  taxed.  Wool  is  now  (since  1867)  divided  into  three 
classes,  "  clothing,"  "  combing"  and  "  carpet,"  and  they  paid  last  year  55  per  cent.  > 
43  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  respectively. 


THE  PRESENT   RATE   WOULD   ONCE  HAVE   BEEN  THODGHT  ROBBERT. 

The  first  tariff  was  the  lightest.  It  was  gradually  raised  until  the  war  of  1813 
broke  out,  and  then  it  was  doubled  at  a  stroke.  The  genuine  high  protective  system 
■was  adopted  in  1816,  under  the  influence  of  Calhoun,  who  bitterly  regretted  it. 
Webster  was  a  free  trader  when  the  tariff  was  raised  in  1834,  but  faced  about  and 
helped  to  raise  it  again  in  1828  This  was  called  the  Tariff  of  Abominations,  because 
the  free  traders  tried  to  kill  it  by  loading  it  down  with  abominations,  but  to  their 
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great  surprise  it  passed  with  all  its  sins  upon  it.  It  almost  led  to  war,  and  did  lead 
to  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  183.3,  which  proposed  a  gradual  horizontal  reduction. 
In  1843  the  Whigs  raised  the  tariff;  in  1846  the  Democrats  reduced  it ;  in  1857  the 
new  Republican  party  had  got  control  of  the  lower  house  and  with  Democratie 
help  reduced  the  tariff  again,  to  the  lowest  point  reached  since  1816.  Four  yeara 
later  the  Republicans  adopted  the  Morrill,  or  War  Tariff,  and  gradually  raised  it 
until  1867;  its  extremest  features  being  adopted  after  the  war  was  over.  In  1873 
they  passed  a  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  which  they  repealed  two  years- 
later. 

In  1883  they  appointed  a  Tariff  Commission,  and  it  recommended  a  reduction 
which  would  have  left  the  average  rate  about  30  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  1883,  they  passed  a  law  which  reduced  some  duties  and  raised 
others,  among  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  those  on  glass  and  earthenware,  but 
leaving  the  general  average  about  the  same.  All  subsequent  reduction  bills  have- 
failed  to  pass  the  lower  house  until  Saturday,  July  21,  1888,  when  the  Mills  bUl 
placing  wool,  lumber  and  some  other  articles  on  the  free  list,  and  calculated  to  reduce 
the  average  rate  on  dutiable  imports  to  43.49  per  cent.,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  162 
to  149. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
ENGLISH  FEAR  OF  THE  MILLS  BILL. 


THE   STATESMEN,    ECONOMISTS    AXD    MANUFACTURERS   OF   ENGLAXI> 
ANXIOUS   AND    WATCHFUL   ABOUT   IT. 


Since  the  introduction,  discussion  and  paspage  of  the  Mills  bill  through  the- 
House  the  English  newspapers,  political  as  well  as  the  special  representatives  of  the- 
trades  and  different  branches  of  manufactures,  appear  to  be  waking  up  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  witb  more  liberal  customs  laws,  wliercby  manufucturing  shall  be 
relieved  of  some  of  the  burdens  put  upon  it  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials.  The 
English  Buprfmacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  disputed  with  more 
success  than  has  ever  yet  been  done.  England  has  heretofore  had  only. to  compete 
with  countries  in  which  the  trammels  of  taxes  have  been  diligently  maintained. 
She  has,  as  the  result  of  this,  been  able  to  maintain  herself  and  her  manufacturing 
supremacy  in  all  the  newer  countries  of  South  America  and  in  her  own  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

For  several  years  past  English  economists  and  statesmen  have  been  saying  to 
the  manufacturers  that,  so  long  as  the  United  States  maintained  a  tax  on  raw 
materials,  which  was  practically  prohibition,  they  could  maintain  themselves  and 
their  business.  They  have  given  warning,  as  they  thought,  in  the  most  timely  manner^ 
that  if  these  restrictions  were  ever  removed,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
with  their  enterprise  and  the  efflciency  of  their  labor,  would  at  once  leap  10  the 
front  as  the  most  dangerous  competitors  to  this  recognized  commercial  position  ever 
developed. 

I. 

Among  the  earliest  to  give  warning  of  this  was  the  veteran  statesman  Glad- 
stone, the  admiration  of  the  liberty-loving  people  of  all  lands.  In  an  address  to  a 
commercial  body  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1881,  he  thus  expressed  his  opinion  on  this 
question  of  first  importance  to  the  manufacturing  elements  of  England: 

■Well,  now,  there  is  a'so  an  idea  that  America  is  pursuing  a  course  of  profound  wisdom 
in  regard  to  Its  protective  system,  and  we  are  told  tliat  under  tlie  blessed  shelter  of  a  system 
of  that  llnd  the  tender  infancy  of  trades  is  cherished,  which  afterwards,  having  obtained 
vigor,  will  go  forth  into  neutral  markets  and  possess  the  world.  Gentlemen,  Is  that  true?- 
Amerlca  has  been  too  long  in  various  degrees  a  protective  country. 

Have  the  manufacturers  of  America  gone  forth  and  possessed  the  world  ?  How  do  they 
compete  with  you  in  those  quarters  of  the  world  which  are,  speaking  generally,  outside 
the  influences  of  protection?  Gentlemen,  to  the  whole  of  Asia,  to  the  whole  of  Afrioov 
and  to  the  whole  of  Australasia— which  in  the  ma'n  are  outside  this  question,  and  may 
fairly  be  described  In  the  rough  as  presenting  to  us  neutral  markets,  where  we  meet 
America  without  fear  or  favor  one  way  or  the  other— the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the- 
United  States  of  manufactured  goods  of  those  oouutrles  amount  to  £4,751,000,  while  the- 
exports  to  those  same  quarters  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  £78,140,000. 
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Gentlemea,  the  fact  is  this :  America  is  a  young  country,  with  enormous  vigor  and 
-enormous  internal  resources.  She  has  committed— I  say  it,  I  hope,  not  with  disrespect;  I 
say  it  with  strong  and  cordial  sympathy,  but  with  much  regret— she  Is  committing  errors  of 
which  we  set  her  an  example.  But  from  the  enormous  resources  of  her  home  market,  the 
■development  of  "which  Internally  is  not  touched  by  protection,  she  is  able  to  commit  these 
errors  with  less  fatal  consequences  upon  her  people  than  we  experienced  when  we  com- 
mitted them ;  and  the  enormous  development  of  American  resources  within  oasts  almost 
entirely  in  the  shade  the  puny  character  of  the  export  of  her  manufactures  to  the  neutral 
markets  of  the  world. 

I  will  say  this,  that  as  long  as  America  adheres  to  the  protective  system,  your  commer- 
■oial  primacy  is  secure.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  wrest  It  from  you  while  America  contin- 
ues to  fetter  her  own  strong  hands  and  arm?,  and  with  these  fettered  arms  Is  content  to 
compete  with  you,  who  are  free,  in  neutral  markets.  And  as  long  as  America  follows  the 
doctrine  of  protection,  or  as  long  as  America  follows  the  doctrines  now  known  as  those  of 
fair  trade,  you  are  perfectly  safe,  and  you  need  not  allow,  any  of  you,  even  your  lightest 
slumbers  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  America  will  take  from  you  your  commercial 
primacy. 

II. 

*A8  the  views  of  the  leading  statesman  of  the  British  Empire  have  thus  been 
sgiven,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  the  manufacturers  and  economists  tliink 
of  it. 

In  1883  "William  Kathbome,  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  an  essay- 
on  "Protection  and  Communism,"  in  which  he  represented  English  feeling  on  our 
i;ariff,  spoke  as  follows : 

Ic  would  be  a  great  mis'ake  to  suppose  that  at  the  present  time  Englishmen  were 
very  anxious  for  their  own  sakes  to  see  America  adopt  free  trade.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  and  growing  feeling  in  this  country  that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  England  that 
the  United  States  should  siill  adhere  to  protection.  As  long  as  they  do  so  it  Is  thought 
^England  is  safe  from  her  only  dangerous  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  1883,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
who  is  now  so  well  known  in  this  country,  gave  his  opinion  on  the  question.  Mr. 
■  Chamberlain  is  interested  personally  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
screws,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he  is  engaged.  This  interest  has  led  him  to 
accept  large  subsidies  from  American  competitors,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
"would  not  throw  his  goods  into  this  market.  At  the  meeting  in  question  this  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  said : 

For  myself,  speaking  only  as  an  Englishman,  I  look  forward  with  anxiety,  not 
•unmingled  with  alarm,  to  the  time  when  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  have  to 
face  the  free  and  unrestricted  competition  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west,  and  when  the 
-enterprise  of  its  citizens  and  the  unparalleled  resources  of  its  soil  will  no  longer  be 
shackled  and  handicapped  by  the  artificial  restrictions  which  have  hitherto  Impeded  the 
full  development  of  its  external  commerce. 

Lord  Brassey,  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  English  manufacturers,  in  his 
"Lectures  on  the  Labor  Question,"  said: 

But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  assuming  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
to  be  35  percent,  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  this  country,  the  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
product  does  fiot  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent.,  and  if  the  duties  imposed  In  the  United  States 
on  all  raw  materials  should  be  repealed,  and  if,  as  we  may  reasonably  anticipate,  the 
cost  of  living  should  be  materially  lessened,  the  cost  of  production  under  those  more 
favorable  circumstances  would  be  so  much  reduced  that  the  present  advantages  of  the 
British  manufacturer  would  cea.ie,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  a  sufficient  margin  to  cover 
the  cost  of  exportation  from  this  country  to  America. 

In  1879  James  Thomly,  a  representative  of  the  Textile  Manufacturer  of  Man- 
chester, England,  came  to  this  country  to  study  the  cotton  industry,  as  it  came  into 
competition  with  the  products  of  that  collection  of  busy  cotton  mills.  In  this 
industry  the  free  raw  materials,  giving  our  manufacturers  some  conspicuous  advan- 

*For  several  of  the  quotations  in  this  section  of  the  present  chapter  the  compiler 
-takes  pleasure  in  expressing  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Fred.  Perry  Powers,  from  whose  brief 
*ut  suggestive  article  on  "  British  Interest  in  American  Protection,"  in  BdfartVs  Magazint 
tot  August,  several  of  the  quotations  have  been  culled. 
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tages,  exportation  of  cotton  goods  had  rapidly  increased.  Mr.  Tliornly  found 
that  the  cost  of  labor  here  per  yard  of  product  was  less  than  in  Manchester,  and 
that  the  freight  on  the  raw  material  was,  of  course,  much  less.  But  in  spite  of 
these  advantages  he  reported  to  his  people  that  the  mill-owners  of  Manchester  need 
not  indulge  in  any  serious  fears  of  competition  from  this  country.  He  said  in  con- 
cluding his  observation: 

While,  however,  the  American  nation  heaps  duties  upon  the  import  of  forelgm 
machinery,  thus  increasing  the  price  of  mill  construction,  and  in  other  ways  by  her  tarifiT 
arrangements  artifleially  raising  the  cost  of  production,  American  manufactures  wUl 
continue  too  high  in  price  to  compete  with  England  in  all  hut  exceptional  oases. 

Professor  Cairnes,  the  leading  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  later  political  economists 
of  England,  confirms  these  views  in  his  "Political  Economy,"  in  which  he  asserts: 

Accordingly,  In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  coal,  iron,  lumber,  and  leather  ar& 
all  loaded  with  heavy  import  duties.  But  what  is  the  consequence?  Just  this,  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  thus  deprived  of  the  advantage  they  would  naturally  possess  of 
obtaining  their  raw  material  cheap.  They  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to 
manufacturers  in  Europe  precisely  where  under  free  trade  their  position  would  be 
strongest. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  England, 
and  one  of  the  most  strongly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  In  an  interview 
held  with  him  by  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  in  London,  on  August 
24th,  on  the  efl'ect  which  the  passage  of  the  Mills  Bill  would  have  on  English  man- 
ufactures and  commerce,  Sir  Charles  said : 

The  uninformed  public  here  have  the  impression,  largely  created  by  your  proteotlonistsi 
in  America,  that  the  opening  of  American  markets  would  be  of  advantage  to  England.  In 
such  an  event  the  manufacturers  and  capltaitsta  here,  who  know  better,  would  proceed  to- 
unload  their  interests  antl  enterprises  at  a  profitable  advance  on  the  uninformed  public.  A 
low  tariff  policy  in  America  might  in  this  way  create  a  good  deal  of  apparent  activity  in 
iron  here  for  a  year  or  so,  but  after  that  there  would  spring  up  a  fierce  competition  for  the 
markets  of  the  world,  in  which  I  am  unable  to  see  how  England  can  expect  to  hold  her 
own.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  our  present  commercial  and  shipping  predominance 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  our  great  natural  rival  of  the  New  World  prefers  to 
feed  on  her  own  fat,  like  the  hibernating  bear,  and  leaves  us  free  outside  to  range  the 
globe. 

This  makes  plain  the  falsity  of  the  charge  so  persistently  made  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  are  so  much  interested  in  the  reduction  of  our  tariff  that  they 
are  raising  money  to  promote  it.  On  the  other  hand,  all  their  selfish  interests  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  maintenance  undisturbed  ot  the  existing  conditions  in  this 
country,  under  which  England  has  not  had  any  serious  competition  in  the  marketa 
of  the  world. 

III. 

Not  only  has  this  been  the  position  of  English  statesmen,  manufacturers  and 
economists,  but  the  question  has  been  fully  discussed  from  this  point  of  view  during 
the  present  year,  while  the  President's  message  and  the  Mills  Bill  have  been  lead- 
ing topics. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  recent  issues 
of  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  England  : 

AGAINST   TUB  INTEREST  OF  ENGLAND. 
Prom  the  Birmingham  Daily  Fast,  July  28. 

English  traders  will  learn  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  that  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  in  America  the  great  cry  which  the  Kep  iblioans  are  using  against  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  that  he  is  deliberately  betraying  the  interests  of  American  trade  for  the  beneflt  of 
English  manufacturers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  from  an  English  point  of  view 
the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  by  no  means  bears  that  aspect.  On  the  whole,  its  operation  will  probably 
be  distinctively  to  our  disadvantage.  Only  in  a  ftw  trivial  instances  the  bill  reduces  the  tariff 
on  articles  imported  from  England.  The  main  object  of  the  measure  is,  by  lightening  and  in 
some  instances  removing  the  duties  on  raw  material,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
American  manufactures,  and,  of  course,  every  step  in  that  diriction  wul  make  the  United  States 
a  more  dangerous  competitor  of  jEngland  in  all  neutral  markets  ,.   ^,   , ,      , 

It  Is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  policy  ot  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  embodied  In  the 
Mills  Tariff  Bill  and  as  set  forth  in  the  now  historic  declaration  to  Congress,  has  been  received 
with  marked  satisfaction  in  England,  that  satisfaction  has  not  been  in  any  way  due  to  a 
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•sense  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  wai  likely  to  confer  any  material  advantage  on  the  Eng- 
lish trader.  That  would  have  been  absurd.  The  cause  of  th  ■  satisfaction  was  the  rebuff 
■which  it  administered  to  the  fatuous  oiy  for  protection  In  England. 

The  Mills  Bill  was  not  a  free  trade  bill— to  so  describe  it  would  be  a  palpable  abuse  of 
terms — but  it  meant,  at  any  rate,  an  abandonment  of  high  protection,  and  an  admission  that 
protective  duties  increased  th  ■  cost  of  production,  and  so  crippled  the  nation  in  its  compe- 
Ttltion  with  other  manufacturing  cotintriei  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's manifesto  was  make  public  the  fair  trade  agitation  in  England,  just  then  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  went  out  like  a  snuffed  candle.  That  was  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
for  the  delight  with  which  that  manifesto  was  received  in  England.  If  purely  selfish  con- 
siderations had  been  allowed  to  sway  English  opinion,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  feeling 
amongst  clear-sighted  English  traders  would  have  been  rather  for  the  rejection  than  the 
acceptance  of  the  Mills  Tariff  Bill. 

The  city  of  Sheffield,  England,  ia,  as  is  well  known,  the  great  centre  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery.  Here,  if  'any  where,  there  might  be  found  joy  over  the 
prospect  of  gaining  access  to  the  American  market  But  this  joy  does  "not  seem  to 
exist,  if  the  leading  newspaper  of  that  city  may  be  said,  in  any  way  to  reflect  the 
opinions  of  its  manufacturers  and  people. 

doesn't  have  a  free  trader's  method. 

In  its  issue  of  July  18,  the  SheflSeld  Daily  Telegraph,  a  protective  paper,  said : 

President  Cleveland  is  claimed  as  a  Free  Trader.  With  "moral  impenitenoyof  asser- 
-tlon"  we  will  repeat  the  views  of  this  Free-Trader,  as  expressed  by  himself  in  the  message 
to  Congress  last  year— views  since  endorsed  and  amplified  :  "It  has  been  our  policy,"  he 
«aid,  "to  collect  the  principal  revenue  by  a  tax  on  Imports.  No  change  in  tbla  policy  Is 
desirable."  That  is  pretty  definite  for  a  Free-Trader.  He  continues:— ''But  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  constrains  the  people  to  demand  a  revision  of  the  B'jvenue  Laws,  so 
that  the  receipts  may  be  reduc "d  to  what  is  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  economical 
administration  ;  and  this  demand  should  be  recognized  and  obeyed  by  Congress.  In  read- 
'justing  the  burdens  of  taxation  we  should  deal  cautiously  wiih  industries  dependent  on 
present  conditions,  and  regard  also  the  interests  of  American  labor.  I  recommpnd,  keep- 
ing In  view  all  these  considerations,  that  the  revenue  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  cheapen  the 
meoes-ariesof  life  and  give  FaEErt  ENTSANCE  TO  kaw  materials."  Did  we  not  know  well 
the  methods  of  Free-Traders  we  should  hope  that  they  would  allow  these  views  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  to  restrain  them  from  "branding"  him  as  a  Free-Trader  of  their  type.  But  that, 
with  our  knowledge,  would  be,  as  a  great  Liberal  said  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
"^'madness." 

WHAT  AN   ENGLISH  PAIR   TRADER    THINKS. 

In  the'same  issue  of  the  Telegraph,  a  correspondent,  who  is  evidently  to  beclas- 
■sified  as  an  English  fair  trader,  sent  that  paper  a  copy  of  President  Cleveland's  Tam- 
many Hall  Fourth  of  July  letter,  and  under  the  head  of  "representation  unmasked," 
he  added : 

In  consequence  of  the  mis-representation  indulged  in  with  respect  to  President  Cleve- 
land's fiscal  policy,  I  venture  to  enclose  the  full  text  of  the  letter  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made. 

Now,  I  have  been  in  America,  and  I  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  you  are 
literally  correct  in  your  remark  that  It  is  possible  to  search  the  States  through  without 
-coming  across  a  modern  Cobdenlte.  The  species  Is  undoubtedly  confined  exclusively  to 
the  British  Islands,  and  Is,  I  am  convinced,  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  even  there. 

There  are  people  in  the  States  who  are  knownas  Free  Traders,  but  the  term  does  not 
mean  what  It  does  in  England.  They  are  persons  who  favor  import  duties  on  manufac- 
tures being  reduced,  say  to  30  per  cent,  ad  iiaiorem,  while  a  few  are  daring  enough  to  name 
20  per  cent.  They  also  believe  in  the  policy  of  free  raw  materials.  President  Cleveland  is 
insisting  on  the  need  of  this  latter  condition,  as  far  as  is  safe  for  American  interests.  The 
evils  to  which  he  alludes  In  his  letter  refer  to  the  unnecessary  dearness  of  raw  materials  as 
will  be  seen  by  his  allusion  to  the  limitation  of  the  area  of  their  markets  ' 

Protectionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  persons  who  Insist  on  all-round  heavy  tariff 
which  circumstances  do  not  require,  and  which  is  produolive  of  many  abuses  without  eom-^ 
peneating  advantages.  Americans  are  either  Fair  Traders  or  protectionists;  of  Free 
Traders  there  are  none.  President  Cleveland  is  a  Fair  Trader,  labeled  for  political  pur- 
poses aFree  Trader.  Of  this  he  complains,  and  justly,for  the  very  name  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  people,  especially  of  English  immigrants.  With  reference  to  the  letter  of  that 
enlightened  statesman  (in  England,  with  his  views,  he  would  be  dubbed  a  raving  Protec- 
tionist), let  me  point  out- (1)  that  President  Cleveland  does  not  describe  Import  duties  as 
"extortion."  It  is  the  "useli  ss  and  dangerous  surplus  In  the  National  Treasury"  which 
he  says,  "  tells  no  other  tale  but  that  of  extortion."  (2)  That  so  far  from  accepting  the  title 
of  Free  Trader,  President  Cleveland  repudiates  It,  rebukes  those  who  have  so  "brandid" 
•him,  and  declares  that  he  has  always  been  "  the  friend  of  American  labor  " 
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I  leave  your  readers  to  i  udfre  of  the  honesty  which  aeleots  a  few  words  here  anrl  there 
from  a  communication  for  purposes  of  its  own,  and  those  purposes  quite  at  variance  with 
the  intentions  and  objects  of  the  oommunioation.  Even  well-wishers  fear  to  trust  this 
«ort  of  honesty." 

THE   WIND   DOBS  NOT  BLOW  IN   A   FREE   TRADE   DIRECTION. 

The  Telegraph  appeared  to  be  so  positive  of  its  position  that  on  the  24th  of 
July,  after  the  vote  in  the  Plouse  on  the  Mills  bill,  it  again  enforced  it  as  follows : 

The  adoption  of  the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  has  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  learnini?  what  is  understood  by  the  term  "  Free  Trade  "  in  the  United 
States.  Bepubllcanshaveperaistently  described  the  Mills  bill  as  a  "free  trade  "  measure. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  fixed  by  the  bill  Is  forty-two  dollars  forty-nine  cents  per  hundred 
dollars.  Under  the  bill  lumber,  wood,  hemp,  tin  plates,  and  other  material  would  enter 
American  ports  duty  free.  But  the  average  decrease  of  duty  on  goods  exported  from 
England  would  be  only  four  dollars  sixty  one  cents  per  hundred  dollars.  Therefore,  there 
is  not  much  spilt  milk  to  cry  over,  from  the  protectionist  point  of  view.  The  bill  carries 
out  the  principle  which  we  have  always  understood  to  do  duty  for  free  trade  in  the 
Stall s,  namely,  that  certain  raw  materials  should  enter  the  country  duty  free,  but  that 
manufactured  imports  should  be  stiffly  taxed  for  revenue  purposes.  Moreover,  even  this 
modifled  reform  is  not  likeiy.io  become  law  at  pnsent.  The  bill  is  almost  certain  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  value  of  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
show  that  the  wind  blows  In  the  direction  of  fiscal  reform,  certainly  not  of  free  trade. 

NO   OTHER  COUNTRY  ADOPTINO   ENGLAND'S   POLICY. 

On  the  following  day,  July  25,  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  returned  with  dogged 
English  persistence  to  the  question,  and  even  used  the  Mills  Bill  to  enforce  his  own 
ideas  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  by  saying : 

Should  the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  become  law  in  the  United  States,  the  effect  will  not  be 
favorable  to  the  exporting  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Rightly,  Mr.  Mills  scouts  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  Free  Trade  Bill,  as  Free  Trade  is  understood  by  the  degenerate  successors 
of  Mr.  Cobden.  It  grants  no  special  privileges  for  foreigners.  It  alms  at  creating  only 
greater  advantages  for  Americans.  Nor  is  it  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Coliden's  Free  Trade.  It 
does  not  concede  the  principle  of  free  exchange  between  nations-  It  will  enable  American 
manufacturers  to  obtain  cheaper  raw  materials,  thus  assisting  them  to  become  greater 
exporting  competitors  with  ourselves,  but  it  retains  for  them  their  home  market. 

Neither  the  people  of  the  States  nor  of  Europe  are  likely  to  copy  our  example,  and  the 
lapse  of  our  Cobdenites  into  the  prophetic  mood  respecting  coming  Free  Trade  in  America 
is  accountable  only  from  the  clroumstance  that,  facts  being  against  them,  they  are  seeking 
to  recall  waverers  and  stimulate  the  drooping  spirits  of  d  spondent  followers  by  a  repetition 
of  promises  which  were  to  have  taken  effect  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  which  are  still  wait- 
ing fulfillment  in  the  dimmest  of  distant  futures. 

OF  GREAT  DISADVANTAGE  TO   ENGLISH  BUSINESS. 

Turning  attention  to  Birmingham,  the  very  centre  of  manufacturing  mduetries 
in  England,  the  Oazette  of  that  city,  representing  the  radical  free  trade  policy,  which 
in  England  is  given  the  name  of  "Birmingham  School,"  says  in  its  issue  of  August  1; 

It  is  a  ridiculous  mistake  for  them  to  suppose  that  English  manufacturers  are  enthusi- 
astic about  the  revision  of  the  tariff  proposed  in  the  Mills  Bill,  or  that  they  are  pleased 
-with  any  reduction  of  duty  which  has  for  its  object  the  freer  admission  of  those  things 
which  America  requires  to  strengthen  her  manufacturing  resources.  Sober-minded 
Americans  may  take  it  from  us  that  manufacturers  in  this  country  see  in  every  reduction 
of  the  American  tariff,  centering  as  it  always  does  upon  crude  or  semi-crude  material 
needful  to  American  producers,  a  fresh  blow  to  their  chances  of  recovering  lost  business  in 
the  States,  and  (more  1  mportant  still)  a  grave  menace  to  their  trade  in  the  neu  ral  markets. 
Except  in  special  lines  in  which  American  manufacturers  have  a  special  aptit  ade,  American 
competition  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  formidable,  and 
it  never  will  be  formidable  until  one  of  two  things  occurs— until  the  Republic  adopts  free 
Imports  or  Great  Britain  reverts  to  protection.  If  free  trade  were  adopted  in  the  United 
States  there  would  be  three  fat  years  for  English  manufacturers  and  then  the  wilderness. 

Rational  Americans  surely  cannot  suppose  that  we  should  be  so  short  sighted  as  to 
rejoice  over  such  a  prospect.  We  should  not  only  lose  the  American  marltet  to  a  larger 
extent  than  we  have  lost  it  already,  but  we  should  in  a  few  years  be  elbowed  out  of  the 
Colonies,  out  of  South  America,  South  Africa,  China,  and  in  some  degree  probably  out  of 
India  also.  YVe  cannot  afford  to  pU  our  resources  against  those  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
on  equal  terms,  and  much  as  we  regret  the  gradual  exclusion  of  our  products  from  the  States  by  the 
action  of  the  tariff,  we  know  weU  enough  that  if  there  had  been  no  tariff  the  same  refult  would  have 
taken  place  by  the  action  of  a  competition  in,  which  American  manufacturers  were  not  hamjjered  by 
high  prices  for  material.  The  Democritic  Tariff  BUI  is  not  a  free  trade  measure;  it  is  a  Bill  which 
■  adjusts  a  Protectionist  policy  on  scientific  principles,  and  If  Ji'nglishmen  had  to  choose  they  would 
muchprefer  the  unecientijlc  tariff  which  it  is  Intended  to  supersede. 
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VERT  LITTLE  INTEBEST  TAKEN  IN  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Manchester  Ouardian,  the  ablest  of  all  the  provincial  papers  of  England, 
in  its  issue  of  July  33,  in  the  course  of  a  long  editorial  on  the  passage  of  the  Mills 
Bill  in  the  House,  said : 

The  BepubUoana  are  seeking  to  cast  odium  upon  their  opponents  by  dubbing  then* 
"Free-traders,"  a  name  which  until  recent  years  was  almost  as  distasteful  to  the  average 
American  as  is  that  of  Protectionest  to  the  average  Englishman.  But,  in  truth,  free  trade 
as  we  understand  the  term,  never  has  been  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  a  Democratic  doc- 
trine. There  Is  an  obvious  purpose  in  this  Eepublican  taunt.  The  design  is  to 
catch  the  Irish  vote  by  representing  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  free- 
trade  Bngland.  Enormous  quantities  of  tracts  and  leaflets  are  being  distributed 
amongst  the  people,  setting  forth  this  supposed  aU'ance  of  the  President,  and  quoting 
abundantly  the  articles  of  English  newspapers  in  which  any  kind  of  admiration  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  or  of  his  ofaoial  conduct  is  ejcpressed.  We  are  represented  as  being  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  being  able,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party,  very  soon  to- 
"flood  the  American  markets  with  the  products  of  our  "pauper  labor."  Th'S  is  an  old 
device,  and  although  it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  force,  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  serve 
the  end  in  view.  Everyone  on  this  side  the  ocean  is  aware,  however,  that  the  prospect  of 
tariff  reform  is  viewed  here  with  satisfaction  on  one  ground  only.  The  mass  of  our  people 
believe  in  free  trade,  as  Americans  believe  in  Bepublicanism,  and  Just  as  the  latter  take 
pleasure  in  anything  pointing  to  the  growth  of  their  idea  of  the  best  form  of  national  gov- 
ernment, so  we  are  undoubtedly  reioic-a  at  the  prospect  of  any  step  which  may  tend  t<y 
enlarge  international  commercial  intercourse. 

Moreover,  the  Kepublioan  li-aders  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  most  Englishmen 
take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  tariff  reform  movement  in  America,  whilst  many  far- 
seeing  persons  amongst  us  regard  the  adoption  of  anything  like  free  trade  in  the  United 
States  as  likely  to  make  the  latter  much  keener  competitors  with  us  in  neutral  markets  than 
theyarenow.  Such  men  do  not  look  upon  President  Cleveland's  policy  with  satisfaction. 
Having  regard  to  their  own  interests  aione,  they  would  much  rather  see  rhe  present  system  of' 
high  Protection  maintained.  Others  again,  think  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Democrats  18- 
likely  to  retard  rather  than  to  hasten  on  the  progress  of  tariff  reform.  These  argue  that  if 
left  alone,  the  existing  tariff  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  bring  on  a  cricis,  under  pres- 
sure of  which  Protectionism  will  be  entirely  swept  away  at  a  blow.  Such  considerations  a» 
these  go  to  show  that,  save  only  a"^  a  means  of  promoting  international  commerce  and  inter- 
national friendliness,  there  is  no  strong  desire  in  this  country  for  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy. 

WHAT  THE   GLADSTONE   ORGAN  THINKS   OP  IT. 

Turning  from  this  expression  of  opinion  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land to  the  London  papers,  the  same  general  fear  of  injury  finds  expression.  The- 
Daily  Newt  is  the  organ  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party,  and  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  morning  newspapers  of  London  which  has  supported  the  Irish  demand 
for  Home  Rule.    On  .July  24,  in  a  local  discussing  the  Mills  Bill,  the  New»  said : 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Eepublicans  to  deride  every  attempt  of  the  Democrats  at 
Bef  orm  of  the  Tariff  as  a  Free  Trade  measure.  It  is  their  way  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name. 
They  have  employed  most  specious  pleading  to  con-vince  the  workingmen  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniied  States,  as  well  as  the  majority  in  Congress  led  by  Mr.  Mills,  have 
attempted  reform  in  the  interest  of  British  traders,  and  thatthe  Bill  under  consideration  if 
passed,  would  swamp  the  industries  of  the  States.  The  tiew  York  jn-ilnine,  the  organ  of  the 
Protectionists  par  excellence,  only  recently  said  in  one  of  its  leading  columns,  "As  a  British 
candidate,  as  a  representative  of  British  manufacturing  interests,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  admir- 
able," &c.,  &c.  The  true  issue  was  very  plainly  stated  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  famous  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  December.  Mr.  Cleveland  urges  a  reduction  of  the  surplus  by  remov- 
ingtheduiies  upon  raw  wool  and  other  raw  materials  necessary  in  manufacturing  and  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  manufactur-  s  and  necessaries  of  life,  based  upon  th-se  altered 
conditions.  The  President  has,  however,  empbatleally  protested  against  the  attempt  to 
brand  those  who  seek  to  correct  the  evils  of  tbe  existing  system  of  rabid  Protectionisoi  "as. 
Free  Traders  and  enemies  of  our  workingmen  and  industrial  enterprises  " 

Whether  Engli"h  traders  and  manufacturers  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
or  to  expect  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  States  from  the  ultimate  enactment  of  the  Mills 
Bill,  is  a  question  of  grave  doubt.  An  examination  of  the  bill  seems  to  show  that  if  'any- 
thing, while  reducing  taxation,  it  Is  more  Protectionist  than  the  law  which  it  is  Intended  to 
supersede.  The  present  American  tariff  isawartariff,  and  it  was  based  on  the  neoessltv 
of  taxing  all  and  every  comniodity  tha'  could  possibly  Ve  taxed.  Many  of  lis  provisions 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  Inland  diitles  had  to  be  compensated  by  equivalent  import  duties. 
These  inland  dutes  have  long  been  removed,  while  all  equiValent  import  duties  have 
remained.  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tariff,  beside  being  practically  higher  now  than  at  ite 
highest  before,  is  absolutely  increased  in  its  protective  features  by  this  removal  of  equiva^ 
lent  Inland  duties.  ^ 
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SOME   TRA.de    paper    OPINIONS. 

Carrying  the  examination  still  further  into  the  trade  papers,  the  following 
expressions  may  be  noted  : 

ILondon  Warehouseman  and  Drapers'  Trade  Journal.] 
A  tariff  bill  which  leaves  an  average  duty  of  torty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  all 
imported  articles  is  very  far  from  being  a  "  free  trade  mea«ure."  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain 
that  if  a  free-trade  policy  were  adopted  by  the  United  States  it  would  be  any  special  advan- 
tage to  us.  They  would  certainly  become  much  more  formidable  as  competitors  In  the 
world's  markets. 

lEnglneering  Trades'  Report,  London.'] 
In  the  United  States  free-trade  principles  which,  till  recently,  have  only  met  with  a 
lukewarm  support  from  a  minority  of  the  beople,  are  likely  soon  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion, the  issue  being  forced  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  The  inconveniences  and 
losses  which  must  always  attend  a  radical  alteration  of  fiscal  policy  will,  however,  hinder 
any  sudden  change,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  need  not  anticipate  for  some 
years  to  come  tlie  serious  competition  which  will  arise  in  foreign  markets  directly  their  American 
rlviUs  are  free  to  seU  abroad. 

iFrom  the  London  Shipping  World  for  August.] 

It  answers  the  purpose  of  American  journals- opposed  to  the  Administration  and 
re-election  of  President  Cleveland  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Mills's  bill  Is  framed  In  the  interest 
of  British  manufactures  and  commerce  I  The  iVew  York  Tribune,  describing  the  scene  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  closing  period  of  Mr.  Mills  s  speech,  tells  us  that "  the 
gallery  reserved  for  the  members  and  attaches  of  the  Diplomatio  Corps  contained  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Embassy,  and  other  foreign  legations  from  countries  which  stand 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  richest  market  in  the  world,  if  the  Free  Traders  succeed  in  their 
scheme.' 

It  is  scarcely  worth  noticing  observations  of  this  class,  which  are,  indeed,  appeals  to 
the  prejudices  of  that  section  of  the  American  people  who  have  not  thought  out  the  great 
economic  problem  of  their  country.  The  political  representatives  of  this  country  at  the 
Republican  court  are  aware,  or  should  be  aware,  that  the  best  thinkers,  and  the  most 
astute  manufacturers  of  Enirland,  know  full  well  that,  so  long  as  the  present  tariff  is 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  that  enterprising  country  will  be  so  hampered  and 
handicapped  in  the  race  for  ascendency  in  the  Tntematlonal  market  that  it  can  never 
compete  against  this  country  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Europe  receives  from  America,  in  considerable  quantities,  manufactured  articles  such 
as  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
abstruse  proposition— that  if  the  duty  upon  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
exports  were  taken  off  they  could  be  produced  at  less  cost,  could  be  exported  in  larger 
quantttes,  and  would  yield  a  better  return  of  remuneration  to  those  engaged  in  their  man- 
ufacture. 

So  long  as  the  price  of  articles  exported  is  enhanced  by  a  high  tariff  upon  the  mate- 
rials used  In  their  production,  so  long,  also,  will  it  be  impossible  for  the  United  States 
successfully  to  compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Knowing  this,  we  are  in  no  hurry  to  see  Free  Trade  become  the  national  policy  of 
the  United  States ;  for  whomsoever  might  be  benefited  by  that  policy,  serious  loss  would, 
undoubtedly,  eventually  be  ours. 

Even  in  Germany,  where  prbtection  has  been  made  more  rigid  during  the 
past  ten  years,  the  MoniMy  for  Textile  Industry,  a  trade  paper  of  Leipsic,  expresses 
the  same  fear  as  the  newspapers  of  England  are  shown  to  feel.  In  a  recent  number 
it  said : 

It  is  well  known  that  G  ermany  participates  largely  in  the  export  of  woolen  goods  to 
the  United  States,  and  it  Is  now  asked  how  far  the  abolition  of  the  American  duty  on  wool 
will  affect  German  woolen  industries.  The  question  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
effect  is  not  likely  to  be  a  favorable  one,  because  it  is  thought  that  the  American  woolen 
industry,  upon  the  removal  of  the  import  duty,  will  Improve  and  progress  in  such  measure 
as  to  curtail  our  woolen  g  lods  export  trade  to  that  country. 

These  are  only  specimens  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries on  the  question  of  tariff  revision  now  under  discussion  here.  But  they  show 
as  plainly  as  anything  can  that  the  proposed  removal  of  hard  restrictions  is  looked 
upon  with  anything  but  satisfaction  by  the  commercial  rivals  of  this  country. 
Sensible  people  can  see  plainly  from  these  that  the  charges  made  by  Republican 
newspapers  are  as  false  as  they  are  idle.  These  few  extracts  are  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  that  any  man  in  any  party  in  this  country  has  considered 
anything  but  the  good  of  their  own  people. 
30 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
"FAT"  IN  THE  TARIFF. 


AN   EXPERT   EEPUBLICAN   OPINION   ON    THE    DISTRIBUTION   OP 
TARIFF   BENEFITS. 


What  a  Senator  Has  to  Say  on  the  Question— An  Unusiially 

Pithy  Letter  Included  in  an  Official  Republican 

Document  Soliciting  Contributions. 


James  P.  Foster  of  New  York  is  President  of  the  Republican  League  of  the 
United  States,  organized  in  December  last  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  general  and  local 
committees  of  the  party.  He  had  not  been  long  in  place  until  he  concluded  that  he 
wanted  some  money  to  pramote  the  cause,  so  he  issued  a  circular  which  included 
within  it  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  which  not  being 
intended  for  publication,  told  an  amount  of  truth  truly  unusual.  The  following  is 
the  full  text  of  the  circular — the  most  successful  political  boomerang  ever  thrown 
in  American  politics : 

I. 

[CONFIDENTIAL.] 
[Dictated.] 

Office  of 

Albert  Daggett, 

51  New  Street, 

{Boom.  13 ) 

New  York,  May  25, 1888. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  submit  the  enclosed  communication 
to  you,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  "With  my  knowledge  of  practwjX 
politics,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  this  is  the  most  important  undertaking  in  the 
campaign  of  1888,  and  I  confidently  rely  upon  your  prompt  endorsement  and  as- 
sistance. Will  you  kindly  subscribe  and  return  the  enclosed  subscription  list  to  me 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  as  the  work  is  outgrowing  the  resources  of  the 
League,'which  now  contains  oyer  5,000  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  half-a-million 
voters? 

Very  truly  yours, 

[Enclosure]  Albert  Daqgbtt. 
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[Confidential.] 

HEADQUARTERS 

(Dictated.]  of  the 

REPUBLICAN  LEAOUE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

New  York,  May  35, 1888. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  The  Republican  League  of  the  United  States  desires  to  bring 
you  face  to  face  with  the  startling  fact  that  the  coming  Presidential  election  is  not 
to  be  fought  on  the  old  party  lines  which  have  heretofore  divided  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  but  upon  the  direct  issue  of  free  trade  vs.  protection. 

The  League  stands  for  protection  and  is  fighting  in  your  interest.  It  is  no 
Fourth  of  July  organization  for  dress  parade,  but  is  an  every -day  working  force  of 
.practical  political  workers,  who  have  in  four  months  enrolled  an  army  of  over 
400,000  men  to  fight  against  British  free-trade  ideas,  British  gold,  and  Democratic 
Hessians,  who  are  fighting  under  her  banners.  It  is  useless  to  argue  the  case ; 
Democracy  stands  for  free  trade  and  against  your  interests,  and  you  know  it,  no 
matter  whether  you  have  heretofore  been  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  High- 
eounding  platforms  of  words  cannot  gainsay  this  fact,  nor  fool  you  unless  you  wish 
to  be  fooled. 

The  coming  campaign  will  be  fought  for  protection  under  disadvantages  never 
before  encountered.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Federal  officials  are  Democrats, 
and  will  contribute  financially  to  the  hoped  for  success  of  the  free-traders.  Never 
before  has  the  Democratic  free-trade  or  "  tariff-reform  "  party  been  in  so  fortunate 
a  position. 

The  Republican  League  is  not  composed  of  theorists  who  are  for  ever  promising 
to  do  something  and  never  keeping  their  promises.  It  has  already  done  more  than 
any  other  political  organization  ever  attempted  before  the  Presidential  candidates 
had  been  placed  in  the  field.  As  our  patriotic  volunteers  sprang  to  the  country's 
defense  when  secession  threatened  its  destruction,  so  at  the  ciU  of  the  League  vast 
armies  have  been  eoroUei  to  fight  the  thousand  times  more  dangerous  foe  to  the 
country's  continued  prosperity — free  trade. 

We  will  win  this  fight  if  you  will  do  your  share  and  help  us  to  finish  what  we 
have  begun;  we  want  money,  and  want  it  at  once.  "We  are  overwhelmed  with 
calls  for  tariff  documents  anl  for  speakers  and  organizers.  We  propose  to  organize 
and  fight  against  free  trade  in  every  doubtful  Congressional  and  Legislative  district 
in  the  United  States.  To-day  there  is  but  one  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  when  the  lines  are  drawn  between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  unless 
much  is  done,  the  next  Congress  will  see  a  free-trade  House,  Senate,  and  Presi- 
dent, and  then  good-by  to  your  prosperity. 

It  may  not  be  of  your  personal  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  foot,  nevertheless,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  tlie  United  States  who  an  most  benefited  by  our  tariff  laws  have  been 
the  leatt  wUling  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  party  whieh  gam  them  protection,  and 
which  is  about  to  engage  in  a  life  and-death  struggle  with  free  trade. 

A  Republican  Uaited  States  Senator,  from  a  State  which  never  had  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  in  either  house  af  Congress  or  a  Democratic  State  officer,  in 
speaking  of  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  manufacturing  interest  to  lock  up  its 
money,  fold  its  hands,  and  look  on  while  somebody  else  fights  for  its  success,  saya : 

"  The  campaign  which  we  are  about  to  enter  will  concern,  more  than  anybody 
«lse,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.    They  have  heretofore  been  very  laggard  in 
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their  contributions  to  the  Republican  cause.  In  fact,  if  I  could  punish  ihem  without 
punishing  the  cause  of  protection  itself,  I  would  consign  them  to  the  hottest  place  1  (xmlcH 
think  of  on  account  of  their  eravenal  parsimony.  If  this  class  of  people  do  net  care  to- 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  party,  they  are  welcome  to  try  their  chancer 
under  a  Democratic  administration :  lean  stand  it  as  long  as  they  can."  And,  again : 
"  I  was  solicited  to  contribute  to  a  protective-tariff  league,  and  I  replied  that  if  the- 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in  their  associated  capacity  were  an  eleemosynary- 
institution,  that  I  would  wte  to  gi/oe  them  a  pension,  but  that  I  did  not  propose  m/ysdf  to- 
contribute  money  to  advance  the  interests  of  men  wJio  were  getting  practically  the  sole 
benefit,  or  at  least  the  most  directly  important  benefits  of  the  tariff  laws.  I  am  in  favor 
of  protection,  not  precisely  the  kind  we  are  having,  but  I  might  be  willing  to  keep- 
even  that  rather  than  not  have  any,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  get  along  without  any  of  it 
fully  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  can,  and  if  they  think  the  RepuWican  party  is- 
going  to  maintain  a  high  protective  corps  for  their  benefit,  and  the  men  who  do  the 
work  in  that  party  are  going  to  keep  up  the  expenses  of  a  campaign  cmt  of  their 
own  pockets,  leaving  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  tariff  policy  witJumt  any  deduction 
for  political  expenses,  they  are  very  greatly  mistaken.  I  understand  that  in  a  general 
way  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  have  been  more  liberal  in  their  contribui- 
tions  than  those  of  Pennsylvania. 

■'In  fact,  I  have  it  from  tte  best  possible  source  that  the  manufacturers  of  Penrt^ 
sylvania,  who  are  more  highly  protected  than  anybody  else,  and  who  make  large  fortunes 
every  year  when  times  are  prosperous,  practically  give  nothing  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  -violate 
what  I  consider  to  be  proper  principle  of  action ;  bat «/  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I 
would  put  the  manufacturers  of  Penasyl/oania  under  the  fi/re  and  fry  ail  the  fat  out  of 
them.  If  the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  comea  to  the  Senate,  there  wUl  be  some  votes  cast 
there  which  will  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  these  people  who  have,  while  gatherings 
their  millions,  treated  the  Republican  party  as  their  humblest  servant." 

These  are  strong  words,  and  bitter,  but  they  are  <r««,  and  it  now  remains  with  yoo 
and  your  associates  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  reiterated  after  this  cam- 
paign is  over,  and  protection  has,  through  your  apathy,  been  struck  its  death  blow. 
If  you  give  us  the  means  to  win  the  victory,  we  will  do  it.    Are  you  willing  ? 

Tours  very  truly, 

JAMES  P.  FOSTER,  President. 


II. 
WHY    HE    CAN    NOT   HELP. 

A  BKPUBLICAN  MANUFACTURER  WHO    DOESN'T  PROPOSE  TO  HA-VE  ANY  FAT  FRIBU 
OUT   OP    HIM  IP  HE  KNOWS  IT. 

A  Republican  manufacturer  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  who  has  received  a  copy 
of  the  interesting  circular  sent  out  by  James  P.  Poster,  President  of  the  Republican 
League  of  the  United  States,  has  written  a  letter  explaining  why  he  can  not  send 
Mr.  Foster  any  "  fat."  He  says  that  the  company  with  which  he  is  associated  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cottan  goods,  and  is  therefore  "  one  of  the  protected 
industries  of  New  England,"  and  adds : 
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_  "As  a  manufacturer  I  see  clearly  that  a  reasonable  tariff  is  necessary  to  the  life 
of  industrial  New  England,  but  being  a  manufacturer  (even  a  Republican  one)  does 
not  prevent  my  also  seeing  that  our  present  tariff  needs  reforming,  and  moreover, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  that  reform  is  bound  to  come  whether  we  want  it  or  not. 

"  If  during  the  past  four  months  the  Republican  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress 
had  brought  to  the  question  a  sincere  desire  t«  do  that  which  should  be  best  for  the 
•country,  there  could  now  be  no  burning  tariff  issues.  And  what  is  this  going  on  in 
■Congress  while  I  write  1  The  Republican  members  fighting,  as  if  for  the  very  life 
•of  tie  republic,  to  maintain  the  tax  on  lumber — to  protect  the  men  who  are  killing 
the  immature  and  insufficient  forests  and  tar  the  people  to  pay  for  it ! 

"  Is  there  a  man  of  sense  in  New  England  who  believes  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  endorse  that  sort  of '  protection '  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  pass 
■upon  it?  I  repeat  that  tariff  reform  is  bound  to  come,  and  if  we  will  not  help  to 
fairly  settle  the  question  it  will  be  settled  without  our  help.  How,  then,  shall  we 
■successfully  meet  the  storm  and  save  that  which  is  good  ? 

"  Can  it  be  done  merely  with  a  yell  against  '  free  trade '  and  bearing  a  protec- 
tion idol  in  one  hand  and  free  whiskey  in  the  other,  or  by  simply  talking  of  the 
protection  of  the  American  laborer,  while  we  leave  the  floodgates  of  Europe  open 
"to  pour  in  'American  laborers '  upon  us,  or  by  blindly  following  the  leadership  that 
is  leading  us  straight  into  the  ditch,  through  opposing  anything  and  everything  not 
originating  with  the  Republican  party  ?  Hardly.  If  we  want  any  part  in  thia 
cn*tter  we  must  ourselves  become  sincere  aad  reasonable  tariff  reformers." 


III. 
THE  ADVICE  GIVEN  BY  A  SENATOR. 
thb  now  celebrated  letter  which  senatoe  ingalls  wrote  to  his 

kansas  friend. 

Vice  President's  Chamber, 
Washington,  June  16. 

Yours  of  the  13th  at  hand.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  who  is  nominated, 
an  my  judgment.  The  candidates  will  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  the  fight.  We  can 
-elect  anybody,  or  we  shall  fail.  The  least  conspicuous,  and  therefore  the  least  com- 
plicated, man  will  be  the  best — somebody  like  Hayes  in  1876. 

Among  all  the  men  named  there  is  not  one  "  leader,"  no  one  whose  personal  or 
historical  relations  to  the  people  would  make  a  difference  of  1,000  votes  in  the  can- 
vass. Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  etc.,  have  records  that  would  be  awkward  on  the 
tariff,  the  currency,  the  Chinese  question,  etc.  Depew's  connection  with  railroads 
and  corporations  would  be  a  heavy  load,  especially  in  the  agricultural  States.  We 
fnight  as  well  nominate  Gould  or  Vanderbilt  at  once. 

My  impression  is  that  Alger  or  Gresham  come  nearer  filling  the  bill  than  any 
■of  the  others,  with  some  fellow  like  Phelps  of  New  Jersey,  who  could  reach  the 
conservative  forces  of  the  East  and  get  contributions  from  the  manufacturers  and 
Wall  street.  But  you  can  judge  much  better  than  I  what  is  best  after  consulting 
with  the  delegates. 

I  have  the  use  of  the  wires  during  the  convention,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  com- 
pany, and  you  can  therefore  telegraph  me  fully  at  all  times  if  anything  of  interest 
transpires.  Truly  yours, 

JOHN  J.  INGALLS. 

■THE   SAME   LETTER  AS  BEAD  AND  PUNCTUATED  ON    THE    FLOOB    OP    THE    HOUSH. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Chicago,  June  23, 1888. 

The  following  letter  from  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  was  received  by  a  member 

of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the  convention : 
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"Vice  Pbesident's  Chamber,  Washington,  June  16, 1889. 

"Tonrs  of  the  13th  at  hand.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  who  is  nomi- 
nated, in  my  judgment.  The  candidates  will  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  the  fight. 
We  can  elect  anybody  or  we  shall  fail. 

[Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

"The  least  conspicuous,  and  therefore  the  least  complicated  man  will  be  the 
best — 

[Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
somebody  like  Hayes — 

[Renewed  laughter,  long  continued.] 
in  1876.    Among  all  the  men  named  there  is  not  one  leader — no  one  whose  personal 
or  historical  relations  to  the  people  would  make  a  difference  of  1,000  votes  in  the 
canvass.    Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  etc.,  have  records  that  would  be  awkward 
on  the  tariff— 

[Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
the  currency,  the  Chinese  question — 

[Renewed  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
etc. 

"Depew's  connection  with  railroads  and  corporations  would  be  a  heavy- 
load,  especially  in  the  agricultural  States.  We  might  as  well  nominate  Gould  or 
Vanderbilt  at  once.  My  impression  is  that  Alger  or  Gresham  comes  nearer  filling 
the  bill  than  any  of  the  others,  with  some  fellow  like  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey — 

[Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.  ] 
who  could  reach  the  conservative  forces  of  the  East  and  get  contributions — 

[Renewed  laue;hter.] 
from  the  manufacturers  and  Wall  street.    But  you  can  judge  much  better  than  I 
what  is  best  after  consulting  with  the  delegates. 

"I  have  the  use  of  the  wires  during  the  convention  by  the  courtesy  of  the  com- 
pany, and  you  can  therefore  telegraph  me  fully  at  all  times  if  anything  of  interest 
transpires.  Truly  yours, 

JOHN  J.  INGALL9.'' 

[Shouts  of  laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side,  long  continued.}; 


IV. 
18  NOT  AFRAID  OF  TARtPF  REVISION. 

AN  OLD   REPUBLICAN    MANUPACTTJREB  WHO  IS   NOT  SCARED  BY   THE  FREE   TRADE 
CRT   BO  FREELY  INDULGED   IN. 

The  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  are  not  having  the  best  success  in  soliciting 
funds  from  manufacturers.  The  Chaim-an  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Hol- 
yoke  Republican  Club  recently  solicited  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman, 
who  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hadley  Thread  Company,  of  Holyoke,  as  well  as  of 
the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lowell.  In  reply  Mr.  Lyman  wrote  the 
following  letter: 
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Boston,  July  13. 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  tlie  Solyoke  Repuilican  Club  : 

Dkab  Sir  : — I  have  yours  of  the  13th,  asking  for  a  contribution  for  the  Repub- 
lican Club.  I  am  of  course  deeply  interested  in  the  tari£F  as  regards  the  Hadley 
Company,  and  also  in  its  bearing  on  many  other  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  in 
which  I  am  interested,  but  in  my  opinion  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  from 
New  England  and  the  Home  Market  Club  and  the  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion have  practically  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  protection  and  to  the  pro- 
tected (so-called)  industries  of  jMassachusetts  than  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  some  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to  hear  of  the  plans  and  views  of 
others,  and  I  am  convinced  that  but  for  the  action  of  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  from  New  England  and  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Republican  manufac- 
turers of  New  England,  we  could  have  had  in  the  Mills  bill  satisfactory  schedules 
for  woolens  and  cottons. 

As  it  is,  at  the  request  of  some  manufacturers  (Republicans)  made  through  th9 
Democratic  members  from  Massachusetts,  the  Democrats  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  altered  and  advanced  rates  on  some  important  items,  while  we  were 
met,  I  am  informed,  by  Republican  members  of  the  House,  saying :  "Leave  the 
schedule  as  it  is ;  it  is  better  for  the  election."  The  Republicans  now  refuse  to  aid 
in  putting  new  materials  on  the  free  list,  and  certainly  in  New  England  free  raw 
material  has  been  considered  as  an  element  in  protection  almost  as  essential  as  the 
duty  on  manufactured  articles.  From  my  business  experience  in  both  importing 
and  manufacturing,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  protection  for  the  mainte- 
nance here  of  certain  manufactures,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  the  Republican 
party,  with  which  I  have  acted  from  its  beginning,  has,  for  political  success,  taken  a 
position  which  I  consider  hostile  in  its  practical  effects  to  the  protected  industries  of 
Massachusetts, 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  take  broad,  and 
on  the  whole,  reasonable,  views  of  the  tariff  question,  and  while  of  course  they  look 
at  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  many 
great  industries  have  grown  up  in  this  country  under  the  high  duties  made  neces- 
sary by  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  that  considera- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  existence  and  condition.  Neither  do  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  working  people  in  the  protected  industries  are  very  largely  members  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

Besides  the  consideration  that  my  manufacturing  interests  have  been  put  at 
needless  risk  by  the  partisan  action  of  the  Republicans,  I  must  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  in  which  we  are  all  involved,  and  I  cannot 
feel  it  to  be  right  to  vote  for  any  one  who  can  honestly  stand  on  the  Republican 
platform.  Most  of  the  Republicans  with  whom  I  have  spoken  about  it  have  told  me 
that  they  have  not  read  it.  I  can  readily  believe  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  read- 
ing to  Republicans,  who  in  the  past  have  in  all  honesty  desired  to  have  raw  mate- 
rials and  food  products  on  the  free  list.  But  the  exigencies  of  practical  politics  have 
forced  the  party  into  a  false  position  as  regards  the  tariff,  and  into  many  unwise  and 
dangerous  relations  in  regard  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  country. 

There  is  practically  no  party  in  this  country  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  any  rea- 
sonable sense  of  the  term,  and  it  is  as  unfair  to  call  the  Mills  Bill  a  free-trade  bill  as 
it  is  to  say  that  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  free  drinking  of  whiskey,  because 
the  manufacturers  of  protected  articles  have  several  years  insisted  that  all  internal 
taxes  should  be  taken  off  in  order  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  alter  the  duties  on 
imports.  While  the  Mills  Bill  is  not  a  bill  that  wholly  commends  itself  to  me,  it  is 
correct  and  for  the  interest  of  Massachusetts,  in  many  particulars,  notably  in  the 
matter  of  free  wool.  Every  manufacturing  country  in  the  world  of  any  consequence 
except  the  United  States,  has  wool  on  the  free  list.  The  position  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  taken,  makes  it  well  for  the  country,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  should 
not  have  the  control  of  the  Government  for  the  next  four  years, 

ARTHUR  T.  LYMAN. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
REASONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  TAX  REVISION. 


MEN    OF   EVERY    PROFESSION    AND    EMPLOYMENT   WHO    DO    NOT 
BELIEVE    IN    BURDENSOME    TAXES. 


I. 
OPINIONS  OP  OPERATIVES. 

TBXTILE-'WOBKBRS    WHO    SAT    THAT    THE     PKBSENT    LAWS    FAIL    TO    GIVE    THE 
■WOBKEK  HIS  SHAKE   OP   THB  PBOTEOTION  CLAIMED   FOR  HIM. 

The  following  petition  from  workers  in  the  textile  industries  of  Philadelphia  was 

presented  to  the  House  on  June  39,  by  Mr.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky : 
To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Bepresentaiives,  Wasliington,  D.  0.: 

When  the  forty  thousand  textile  workers  of  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1886,  made 
the  appeal  to  you,  through  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  relief  from  the 
outragesus  inequalities,  discriminations  and  oppressions  of  the  present  tariff  laws,  it 
was  hoped  by  them  that  their  demands,  reasonable  as  they  were,  would  be  heeded, 
and  that  partisan,  sectional,  or  class  considerations  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  doing  ol  a  simple  act  of  justice  and  the  righting  of  the  most  glar- 
ing wrongs.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  workingmen  spoke  on  the  subject,  unia- 
fluenced  by  any  outside  pressure  or  coercion,  but  the  answer  has  been  the  failure  to 
perfect  a  measure  of  relief. 

Hence,  it  becemes  necessary  to  renew  the  appeal,  and  in  doing  so  we  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  reasons  and  causes  that  inspire  us  to  this  act. 

The  condition  of  the  textUe  industries,  especially  the  woolen  trade,  has  been 
growing  worse,  the  working  time  in  the  mills  is  being  shortened,  and  the  wages  are 
being  pared  down  just  in  proportion  as  the  strain  upon  the  physical  exertions  of  the 
toiler  increases,  and  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  labor  in  ottier  parts  of  our  own 
country  that  is  paid  no  more  than  is  the  much-talked-of  "  pauper  labor"  of  Europe, 
and  as  all  this  has  taken  place  under  a  system  that  is  declared  to  be  for  the  "  protec- 
tion of  American  labor,"  are  we  not  justified  in  making  inquiries,  with  the  aid  of 
our  experience,  as  to  whether  it  is  so  or  not  ? 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  theory  that  in  order  to  protect  American  labor 
against  ruinous  foreign  competition  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  tax  upon  goods  that 
are  brought  in  from  countries  where  labor  is  cheapei:,  it  follows  that  these  taxes 
should  in  all  cases  correspond  with  the  amount  and  cost  of  labor  required  upon  such 
goods  in  their  euccessive  stages  of  manufacture,  but  this  obviously  plain  and  honest 
rule  has  never  been  observed  in  any  tariff  law  which  its  framers  claimed  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  labor.  That  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  naturally  excites  the 
suspicion  that  the  design  was  to  crush  rather  than  help  labor.  In  the  woolen  in- 
dustry, as  in  many  others,  the  tax  on  the  raw  materials  neutralizes  the  tax  on  the 
finished  fabrics,  and  taking  quality  into  account,  the  tax  alwayg  graduates  down- 
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ward  against  quality  instead  of  upwards  with  it,  and  in  every  case  exceeds  by  three 
I  K  .f  ''™^  ^^^  entire  labor  cost  in  the  product.  To  call  such  laws  "  protective  to 
labor  is  a  fraud  and  deception,  and  labor  has  a  right  to  protest  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  wrongs  being  allowed  to  any  longer  influence  legislation  on  tkis 

•11  ^°*^°'"ding  to  Bowes  &  Co.,  an  accepted  authority,  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool 
will  make  21.45  pounds  of  finished  cloth,  and  on  this  basis  it  will  require  530 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  make  100  yards  of  cloth  with  backing,  weighing  18 
ounces  to  the  yard.  Suppose  this  cloth  is  made  of  four  different  kinds  of  wool,  the 
■cost  to  the  English  manufacturer  would  be — 

150  pounds  of  fourth  quality,  at  12  cents  $18.00 

130  pounds  of  third  quality,  at  24  cents , 8120 

125  pounds  of  second  quality,  at  26  cents 32  50 

125  pounds  of  first  quality,  at  33  cents 41.25 

Total  cost  of  wool 122.95 

"With  precisely  the  same  grades  of  wool  the  cost  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  be— 

150  pounds  of  fourth  quality,  at  23.94  cents |35  91 

130  pounds  of  third  quality,  at  37.54  cents 48.80 

I'i  pounds  of  second  quality,  at  39.64  cents 49.55 

135  pounds  of  first  quality,  at  49.01   cents  62.01 

Total  cost  of  wool 190.27 

Excess  of  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer 73.32 

The  total  cost  for  labor  in  making  -this  cloth  is  not  over  27  cents  per  yard,  or 
$27  for  the  whole,  showing  that  the  tariff- enhanced  cost  of  the  material  is  nearly 
three  times  tile  entire  expense  for  labor. 

The  importations  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  for  the  years  1886-'87  were 
7,039,448  pounds,  valued  at  $4,080,738,  on  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to 
$2,777,582.  The  amount  of  wool  required  to  make  this  yarn  is  28,157,792  pounds. 
The  duty  on  the  wool  would  be  $2,815,779,  and  adding  the  charges  for  carrying 
the  duty  we  have  a  total  tax  burden  on  the  wool  of  $:^,097,356,  or  $319,776  in  ex- 
cess of  the  duty  on  the  yarn.  The  total  cost  for  labor  in  making  this  yarn  is  not 
over  $700,000,  showing  that  the  tax  od  the  wool  is  nearly  four  and  a  half  times 
the  total  labor  coit  in  the  yarn.  This,  on  the  theory  advanced  by  the  modern 
protection  school,  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  protection  to  foreign  man- 
ufacturers and  laljor. 

The  percent,  of  duty  on  the  yarn  is  09.11,  and  on  the  cloth  70.40,  a  difference 
of  but  1.29  per  cent.;  but  as  there  is  a  loss  by  waste  and  shrinkage  in  weaving, 
dyeine,  and  finishing  of  3  to  5  per  cent.,  we  find  that  this  difference  between  the 
yarn  duty  and  that  on  the  cloth  is  more  than  neutralized,  and  thus  the  "protective" 
duty  is  again  in  favor  of  the  foreign  cloth  manufacturers,  who  could  not  have  done 
better  for  themselves  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  make  our  tariff  laws  for  us. 

Under  the  present  law  the  percentage  of  duty  on  the  finer  and  more  costly 
fabrics  is  always  lower  than  on  the  coarser  and  cheaper  grades,  thus  depriving  us 
of  the  chance  to  work  upon  the  better  class  of  goods,  upon  which  our  work  would 
be  lightest  and  our  earnings  largest. 

The  importation  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1887,  was,  of  the  value  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound,  1,117,564  pounds,  valued 
at  $713,315,  on  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $640,808.  Per  cent,  of  duty, 
89.84.  Value  above  89  cents  per  pound,  7,689,699  pounds,  valued  at  $9,309,054,  on 
which  duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $6,415,016.    Per  cent,  of  duty,  68.91. 

HOW   DnCRIMINATIONB  IHJURB   THE   MAls'UFACTtTRBR. 

This  shows  how  we  are  crippled,  both  in  our  earning  powers  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  skill  by  the  infamous  discriminations  of  the  tariff,  which  at  the  eame 
time  make  the  burdens  upon  the  rich  comparatively  lighter  than  upon  the  poor. 
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It  is  no  stretch  of  truth  to  say  that  these  discriminations  against  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  have  very  materially  discouraged  the  use  of  wool  and  promoted  the 
substitution  of  adulterants,  most  manufacturers  having  for  some  time  given  more 
attention  to  the  manipulation  of  substitutes,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  and 
touch  of  wool,  than  to  the  matter  of  improvements  in  the  malting  of  pure  woolens 
in  order  to  compete  in  quality  with  their  foreign  rivals.  This  has  given  nse  to  the 
impression  that  we  are  less  skilled  than  the  European  worlsmen,  yet  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  it  requires  as  much  if  not  more  skill  to  work  up  the  adulterants  so  as  to^ 
give  them  a  marketable  appearance  as  to  manipulate  the  genuine  materials. 

A  great  deal  of  stuff  is  put  upon  the  markets  now  as  cassimeres,  etc.,  that  doea 
not  contain  over  ten  per  cent,  of  wool.  Manufacturers  who  attempt  to  malse 
nothing  but  pure  woolens  are  compelled  to  close  their  mills.  To  make  stuffs  that 
shall  compete  in  the  markets  with  foreign  makes  in  texture  and  variety,  it  is  almost 
invariably  necessary  to  hse  some  wools  of  foreign  growth  for  mixing  with  tlie  do- 
mestic; but  as  the  tariff  enhances  the  cost  of  these  wools  by  from  25  to  150  per 
cent ,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  American  manufacturer  using  them  in  competi- 
tion, and  hence  we  are  forced  to  give  over  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  monop- 
oly of  all  the  markets  and  allow  them  to  supply  our  own  people  with  goods'into 
which  not  a  pound  of  American  wool  enters.  Thus  the  woolen  manufactures 
imported  in  1887  amounted  to  49,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  4  pounds  of  raw  wool 
to  the  pound  of  finished  product,  represented  196,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which, 
with  the  115,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  makes  a  total  importation  of  311,000,000 
pounds,  or  considerably  more  than  the  entire  wool-clip  of  the  United  States.  If  all 
this  had  come  in  free  in  the  raw  state,  it  would  have  absorbed  for  mixture  a  large- 
quantity  of  domestic  wool,  instead  of  every  pound  that  did  come  in  anyhow  dis- 
placing a  pound  of  Amer.can  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  American  labor 
of  employment  and  our  poor  people  of  the  comfort  of  woolen  clothing. 

From  a  statement  recently  made  public  'by  a  leading  carpet  manufacturer,  *  e 
gleam  the  fact  that  ingrain  carpets  which  formerly  were  made  largely  of  wool  are- 
now  made  of  an  average  of  one- fifth  wool  and  four-fifths  adulterants,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  carpet  industry  probably  not  a  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  is  now 
used.  There  is  no  carpet  wool  raised  in  this  country,  and  yet  a  tax  of  over  26  per 
cent.,  which  far  exceeds  all  the  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  is  still 
imposed  upon  the  wool  which  is  necessa.rily  brought  in  from  the  outside.  If  this 
wool  were  admitted  free,  a  greater  quantity  would  be  used,  and  probably  not  less 
than  10,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool  yould  be  absorbed  for  mixture. 

For  these  reasons  we  fail  to  see  how  the  wool  growers  are  benefited  by  the 
tariff  on  wool,  as  it  inevitably  restricts  the  market  for  t&eir  wool,  both  by  forcing 
the  use  of  substitutes  and  by  promoting  the  importation  of  wool  in  the  manufac- 
tured state,  all  of  which  must  redound  to  the  injury  of  both  the  wool-grower  and 
the  wool- worker. 

HOW   TRUSTS   ABE    ENCOURAGED. 

If  protection  protects,  or  if  the  present  tariff  arrangement  is  really  beneficial 
to  the  manufacturing  industries,  why  do  the  manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to 
form  "combines,"  "arrangements,"  or  "understandings"  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  what  they  term  a  demoralized  market  ?  Why  should  they  adopt  the 
suicidal  policy  ©f  reducing  the  wages  of  labor,  which  can  not  but  curtail  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  wares  and  thus  injure  their  business  ?  Why  do  workingmen  find 
it  necessary  to  organize  for  self-protection  against  the  very  men  who  are  loudest  inr 
their  demands  for  more  tariff  upon  the  plea  that  labor  "must  be  protected  ?  "  Men 
who  are  really  protected  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  and  expenses  of  protecting 
themselves.  As  "charity  begins  at  home,"  would  it  not  be  more  consistent  for  the 
pratected  and  protectionist  employers  to  show  by  the  bettering  of  wages  of  their 
employes  and  by  treating  them  as  men — freemen  if  you  please — that  their  cry  for 
more  taxes  is  not  raised  solely  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
make  true  the  oft  repeated  declaration  that  protection  to  the  manufacturer  will  en- 
able him  to  pay  high  wages  ? 

Now,  as  he  has  just  the  protection  he  -wants,  and  is  still  cutting  down  wages,  i» 
it  not  evident  that  he  is  either  wrong  in  his  protection  theoiy  or  is  playing  "heads 
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I  win  and  taUa  you  lose"  with  his  workingmen  ?  Surely  no  sane  man  can  see  in 
the  "trusts"  and  "arrangements"  of  the  capitalists  and  the  frantic  efforts  of  labor 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  encroachments  of  combined  capitalists  aught  else  but 
the  positive  and  practical  proof  that  protection  of  labor  by  a  tariff,  or  by  any  otheB 
tax  upon  its  products,  is  worse  than  a  failure,  because  it  neutralizes  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  our  country  and  disarranges  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  thus  musfe 
result  in  the  destruction  of  labor.  When  the  manufacturer  closes  his  mill,  or 
lays  off  any  of  his  hands,  he  will  invariably  give  as  an  excuse  the  bad  state  of 
trade,  an  honest  acknowledgment  that  it  is  trade  that  keeps  the  mill  going,  ancf 
hence  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  labor  steadily  employed  and  give  it  a  chance  for  bet- 
ter wages.  Now,  it  is  always  the  part  of  wisdom  to  protect  ourselves  against  a  bad 
thing,  but  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  protectionists  to  discover  the  utility  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  a  good  thing,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  to  tax  our- 
selves to  spite  and  impoverish  some  one  else. 

That  the  protectionist  manufacturers  do  not  altogether  believe  in  this  theory  i& 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  here  an  association  which  has  for  its  object, 
among  others,  the  securement  of  a  higher  tariff  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor,  and  by  unity  of  action,  to  be  better  prepared  to  resist  the  demands  of  labor 
for  more  wages.  But  if  they  really  do  believe  that  people  can  become  rich  by  tax- 
ing themselves  why  do  they  not  try  the  experiment  by  taxing  themselves  to  pay  us- 
more  wages,  or  why  do  they  resist  all  our  efforts  in  that  direction  ?  It  would  surely 
be  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  us  a  little  more  than  it  is  to  tax  them- 
selves to  pay  to  the  raw-material  men  much  more  than  our  entire  wages  amount  to. 
Is  not  this  evidence  that  they  are  in  favor  of  those  taxes  of  which  the  largest 
share  flows  back  into  their  pockets  and  falls  with  crushing  weight  upon  us  ?  Hence- 
we  have  just  cause  to  demand  such  a  change  of  the  laws  as  will  secure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  amongst  all  the  people. 

But  there  is  danger  in  this  theory  of  protection  in  this,  that  it  involves  the 
delegation  or  transference  of  the  taxing  power  to  individuals  and  corporations, 
thus  placing  the  greatest  and  widest  of  all  governmental  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  men,  whose  greed  will  thus  be  stimulated  to  such 
a  degree  that  soon  classes  will  be  created  which  will  be  specially  interested,  and 
will  be  powerful  enough  to  override  the  will  of  the  people  and  make  ours  a  gov- 
ernment of,  by,  and  for  the  classes.  As  we  as  a  nation  are  already  tending  to- 
wards customs  and  conditions  indigenous  to  European  monarchical  institutions,  are 
we  not  justified  in  sounding  the  alarm  now  ?  And  as  these  tendencies  are  due- 
solely  to  the  drift  of  legislation  towards  restrictions  upon  the  natural  powers  andi 
privfleges  of  the  people,  is  it  not  time  to  turn  about  and  see  if  by  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  more  freedom  we  will  not  the  more  quickly  realize  the  anticipations  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  making  this  tbe  most  free,  and  therefore  the  most. 
prosperous,  country  on  earth,  thus  setting  an  example  to  the  world  that  will 
cause  all  other  nations  to  imitate  us. 

THE  BURDENS  OP    TAXATION. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  not  excessive  when  they  are- 
equal  to  two  dollars  for  every  one  dollar  of  wealth  accumulated  by  the  whole 
people ;  when  they  absorb  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half  of  the  earnings  of  labor, 
felling  ten  to  twenty  times  heavier  upon  those  who  labor  for  a  living  than  upon 
those  whose  income  is  from  capital,  and  when  they  are  accumulating  in  the  national 
Treasury  by  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  more,  taken  from  the  channels  of  trado 
and  locked  up  to  be  a  source  of  temptation  for  every  political  trimmer,  jobber  and' 
subsidy  shark  in  the  country?  When  we  reflect  that  this  sum,  if  left  among  the- 
people  to  fulfill  its  legitimate  functions  in  trade,  would  naturally  foster  the  distribu- 
bntion  and  absorption  of  the  products  of  labor  to  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  surplus,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  full  measure  of  the  damage  done  to- 
labor  by  the  accumulation  and  locking  up  of  a  surplus. 

Ignoring  the  influence  of  material  conditions  upon  the  wages  of  labor,  they 
have  told  us  that  the  laying  on  of  these  taxes  w»s  necessary  to  keep  np  the  higa 
standard  of  American  wages.    If  this  were  correct  it  would  follow  that  the  proper- 
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ftion  of  wages  to  materials  should  have  increased  during  the  period  of  protection. 
But  what  are  the  facts? 

In  1850  the  proportion  of  value  of  materials  to  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
factures was  70  to  material,  30  to  labor;  in  1860,  74|  to  material,  25i  to  labor;  in 
1870,  76J-  to  material,  23J  to  labor;  in  1880,  78  to  material,  22  to  labor;  and  now  it 
is  about  80  to  material,  30  to  labor. 

Accepting  the  theory  of  the  modern  protection  school  these  figures  would 
furnish  the  indubitable  proof  that  the  tarifl'  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  fcost  of 
the  materials  and  depressing  the  wages  of  labor ;  and  when  we  take  in  connection 
with  this  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  during  the  same  period, 
this  table  stands  as  a  most  terrible  indictment  against  those  whose  bungling  legis- 
lation has  wrought  the  mischief. 

The  relative  productivity  and  earnings  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  weavers  in 
(the  United  States  and  England  will  show,  too,  whether  the  high  standard  of  wages 
has  been  kept  up  here;  and  to  make  the  comparison  perfectly  fair,  we  will  presume 
*hat  both  waive  the  same  class  of  goods,  80  picks  to  the  inch: 

Speed  of  loom.  United  States,  average.  85  picks  per  minute. 

Speed  of  loom,  England,  maximum,  60  picks  per  minute. 

Hours  of  labor,  United  States,  60  per  week. 

Hours  of  labor,  England,  54  per  week. 

Product  per  weaver  per  week  of  continuous  work.  United  States,  106  yards. 

Product  per  weaver  per  week  of  continuous  work,  England,  68  yards. 

The  average  loss  of  time  caused  by  breakages,  etc.,  being  about  one-flfth  the 
J[i€t  product  per  week,  would  be  in  the — 

United  States,  85  yards. 

England,  54  yards. 

The  highest  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  this  class  of  work 
is  2  mills  per  pick  per  yard,  or  16  cents  per  yard  for  80  pick  work,  and  if  the  same 
rate  was  paid  in  England  it  would  follow  that  the  American  weaver  can  earn  a 
possible  wage  of  $13.60  cents  per  week  to  the  English  weaver's  possible  $8.64.  Of 
"Course  the  actual  earnings  are  less  in  both  cases,  but  the  relative  difference  will  not 
vary  either  on  a  rise  or  fall.  The  earnings,  however,  vary  so  much  throughout  our 
•own  country  as  to  bring  the  time  earnings  of  our  weavers  in  some  cases  even  lower 
than  the  time  earnings  of  some  of  the  Eurojjean  weavers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  tlie  first  annual  report  of  the  National  Commissioner 
•of  Labor,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  for  every  other  class  of  workmen  in  the 
woolen  industry. 

Daily  wages  of  woslen  weavers  in  the  United  States : 


Delaware   $1  71 

Illinois 1  52 

Indiana  1  08 

Massachusetts   1  28 

Pennsylvania 1  85 


New  Jeney $1  00 

New  York 1  08 

North  Carolina 75 

Vermont 1  17 

Connecticut 1  16 


According  to  the  United  States  consular  reports  the  earnings  of  woolen  weavers 
in  England  vary  from  $8.50  to  $11  per  week.  If  we  keep  in  view  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity of  the  labor  of  this  country  and  England,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  $4  50  per  wetk  in  North  Carolina  is  below  the  lowest  of  England,  and  does 
it  not  prove  that  the  American  manufacturer  gets  his  work  done  cheaper  than  the 
English  manufacturer,  and  that  therefore  the  wages  of  labor  do  not  and  can  not  find 
coisideration  in  his  cry  for  more  protection?  It  also  proves  that  we  are  brought 
into  deadly  competition  with  labor  in  our  own  country  that  may  be  as  justly  called 
"  pauper  labor  "  as  that  of  Europe.  It  further  proves  that  the  tariff  has  not  even 
preserved  to  us  our  just  share  of  the  natviral  opportunities  of  the  country;  that  it 
his  only  been  instrumental  in  building  up  colossal  fortunes  for  the  few,  and  that  a 
««ntinuance  af  it  will  end  in  our  degradation  to  a  condition  of  serfdom. 
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THE  AVKBAGE  WAGES  EARNED   IN    MILLS. 

There  are  a  number  of  mills  in  and  around  Philadelphia  where  $5  a  week  i» 
considered  very  good  wages  now  for  a  weaver,  and  there  are  any  number  of  mills 
in  England  where  these  would  be  considered  starvation  wages,  and  whenever  the 
employers  here  offer  a  reduction  of  wages  they  set  up  the  plea  that  some  of  their 
neighbors  are  paying  less,  and  hence  a  reduction  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable- 
them  to  compete.  They  seem  no  longer  to  fear  foreign  competition,  but  it  is 
home  competition  that  is  now  the  great  "scare  crow,"  and  we  have  to  suffer 
from  it  all.  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  should  have 
resulted  from  the  "  protective "  tariff  if  it  had  the  virtues  claimed  for'  it  by  its 
advocates  ? 

WHAT  THE   TARIFF  BENEFICIARIES  HAVE   DONE. 

Heretofore  labor  has  had  no  direct  or  independent  voice  in  the  arrangement 
of  tariff  laws,  these  matters  having  been  entirely  left  to  the  bosses  and  monopo- 
lists, who  were  naturally  prompted  by  selfish  and  conflicting  motives,  which  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  found  it  profitable  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  much  time,  in  maintaining  expensive  lobbies  at  Washington  and  costly 
organizations  all  over  the  country,  some  of  which  have  as  one  of  their  objects  and 
purposes  the  keeping  of  the  worklngmen  from  getting  any  share  of  the  "  protection  " 
by  an  advance  of  wages. 

They  have  subsidized  newspapers  and  maintained  literary  bureaus  in  order  to 
influence  public  opinion  and  defame  the  few  men  who  dare  to  voice  our  cause. 
These  sums  are  largely  made  up  of  money  that  should  consistently  have  gone  to- 
wards the  betterment  of  our  wages,  and  we  are  thus  placed  in  a  condition  which 
deprives  us  of  the  ways  and  means  to  be  heard  before  Congress  upon  an  equaV 
footing  with  those  who  for  the  protection  of  labor  spend  the  parings  of  our  wages. 
Even  now,  finding  that  the  desire  to  hear  from  the  worklngmen  is  growing,  t£ey 
are  organizing  some  of  their  employees  into  clubs  and  associations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bosses,  the  expenses  being  met  by  outsiders,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  an  expression  of  sentiment  and  the  making  of  demands  that  are  to  be  paraded 
before  the  world  as  those  of  the  free  and  untrammeled  worklngmen.  The 
cause  which  requires  such  work  to  bolster  it  up  can  not  be  less  than  an  unholy 
one.  The  very  means  condemn  the  end.  Protection  mtans  the  enslavement  of 
labor,  and  nothing  proves  this  more  emphatically  than  the  fact  that  there  are  work- 
lngmen, whether,  forgetful  of  the  natural  dignity  of  labor,  they  do  it  voluntarily, 
or  whether,  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  brought  up  by  protection, 
they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  command  to  rivet  tlje  chains  still  more 
tightly  about  themselves. 

But  why  should  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  costly  efforts  in  our  behalf  in 
this  matter?  Are  we  not  represented  by  those  to  whom  we  gave  our  votes,  and  to 
whom  we  have  aright  to  look  for  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  for  justice?  It  we  were 
to  spend  money  or  keep  up  a  lobby  would  it  not  be  an  acknowledgment  that  we 
recognize  the  power  of  money  to  be  superior  to  the  will  of  the  people?  Shall  we 
be  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  infamous  and  un-American  idea  that  a  well-filled  purse 
gives  one  man  greater  rights,  powers  and  privileges  than  poverty  connected  with 
toil  does  to  the  other?  To  do  this  would  be  to  confess  our  loss  ol  faith  in  a  repre- 
sentative free  government  and  our  belief  that  the  old-time  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
equality  has  entirely  departed  from  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  government  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  however  despotic, 
that  is  so  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  labor  as  to  tax  the  raw  materials  of  industry, 
which  tax  must  inevitably  come  out  of  labor  in  that  it  neutralizes  its  opportunities 
by  depriving  it  of  the  means  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  other  countries,  notwith- 
standing its  superior  productivity,  thus  forcing  down  its  wages  and  speeding  its 
enslavement.  But  it  does  more.  It  builds  up  colossal  fortunes  for  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  our  toil  and  its  natural  rewards,  and  is  already  bearing  its  legitimate 
fruit  in  the  aping  of  European  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  oom- 

Eelling  the  mass  to  make  piteous  appeals  for  leave  to  toil;  ay,  forcing  them  even  to 
eg  of  some  men  the  permission  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Creator  "to  eat  bread 
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in  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  Shall  we  stand  by  with  folded  arms  and  abated  breath 
whilst  we  see  this  "land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave"  transformed  to  a  "land 
of  the  master  and  home  of  the  slave"  by  a  process  which  even  the  most  despotic 
government  dares  not  attempt? 

Hence  we  demand  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  upon  the  raw  materials  of  industry, 
■so  that  we  may  be  no  longer  handicapped  by  costs  other  than  those  of  production, 
and  that  we  may  be  relieved  from  those  depressions  of  wages  which  arise  from 
enhanced  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is  due  to  taxation  independent  of  the 
cost  of  production. 

In  fixing  the  duties  upon  manufactured  articles  care  should  be  taken  to  measure 
the  duties  by  the  diflerence  there  may  be  in  wages  between  this  country  and  Europe, 
not  forgetting  to  take  into  account  the  relative  productivity  of  labor  compared  with 
its  earnings,  and  in  all  cases  the  duties  should  be  so  graded  as  to  correspond  with 
the  amount  and  quality  of  labor  bestowed  upon  the  article  in  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture.  That  this  has  never  been  done  in  any  tariff  law  called  protective 
has  been  shown  above,  and  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  falsity  of  the  claim  of  their 
framers  that  they  considered  the  interests  of  labor  at  all  in  tlus  work. 

Under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  cloth  weighing  16  ounces  t»  the  yard  and 
valued  at  80  cents  per  yard  is  63  cents,  while  the  duty  and  charges  on  the  amount  of 
wool  required  to  make  this  cloth  will  be  53  cents,  leaving  for  protection  but  10  cents 
per  yard.  Under  the  most  radical  tariff-reform  measure  ever  offered  in  Congress  the 
■case  would  be  thus; 

Per  yard. 

Duty  on  the  cloth,  35  per  cent $0.38 

Duty  and  charges  on  the  wool Nothing. 

Clear  protection .38 

There  is  not  a  woolen  or  worsted  worker  in  the  country  who  is  so  blind  as  not 
*o  see  that,  even  on  the  theory  of  protection,  the  tariff  reformer  who  is  willing  to 
give  him  38  cents  against  the  foreign  cloth  is  a  better  friend  than  the  protectionist 
who  gives  him  but  10  cents.  Under  the  jM'esent  law  the  duty  on  a  piece  of  cloth 
worth  45  cents  per  yard  is  140  percent.,  whilst  the  duty  on  a  piece  worth  $S.50  per 
yard  is  just  50  per  cent.  How  unselflslily  careful  the  protectionists  are  to  make  the 
workingman  rich  by  taxing  his  cloth  90  per  cent,  more  than  the  rich  man's,  and  at 
the  same  time  depriving  him  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  making  the  finer  grades 
■of  cloth. 

THE  WAGE   ACCOUNT  IN  THE  WOOLEN    INDTJSTRT. 

"We  learn  from  the  census  of  1880  that  the  total  wage  account  of  the  woolen 
industry  was  17.70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  percentage  is  even  smaUer  now  and  gradually  sinking.  Now,  sup- 
pose with  wool  free  the  duty  was  fixed  at  18  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
article,  varying,  of  course,  with  those  features  which  indicate  the  degree  of  labor 
expended,  would  it  not  fuUy  and  absolutely  protect  labor,  even  though  the  foreign 
workmen  would  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves?  When,  therefore,  a  duty 
of  more  than  twice  that  amount  is  proposed  it  can  surely  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  woolen-worker  on  the  ground  of  offering  too  little  protection,  because  it  will 
give  him  33  cents  per  yard  on  the  same  cloth  on  which  the  present  law  gives  him 
but  10  cents. 

An  excess  of  duties  over  differences  in  the  wages  of  labor  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  labor,  organized  or  unorganized,  to  better  its  con- 
dition by  placing  it  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer,  who,  by  having  his 
market  secured  to  him  by  law,  can,  under  the  tariff  duties,  free  from  the  fear  of 
competition,  exact  from  the  consumers,  who  are  in  large  part  the  workingmen 
themselves,  much  more  than  the  wages  of  labor  amount  to,  while  labor  exposed  on 
every  side  to  open  competition,  is  thus  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  employers  and 
through  them  to  the  controllers  of  the  raw  materials,  both  by  suffering  a  reduction 
of  its  time  wages  and  by  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  the  shift- 
ing of  the  taxing  power  which  gives  the  employers  privileges  that  are  incompatible 
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■with  our  form  of  Government,  and  must  thus  end  in  the  destruction  of  our  liber- 
ties. It  encourages,  and  sometimes  forces,  the  formation  of  "  trusts,"  "  arrange- 
ments," and  "  understandings,"  drawn  together  under  the  fostering  Influence  of 
"  protection  "  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  bleed  the  people  and  build  up  gigantic 
fortunes  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  f*9hionable  to  "  take  all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  and  now  it  is  "  take 
all  the  law  will  allow,"  and  laws  framed  under  the  dictation  of  the  favored  monopo- 
lists themselves  are  always  sure  to  give  them  a  wide  enough  margin  to  take  the 
"'  last  pound  of  flesh."  Thus,  while  the  wage  account  in  the  product  is  but  17.70 
per  cent,  the  bosses  are  protected  by  a  tax  of  70  40  percent.,  an  advantage  of  53.70 
per  cent.,  which  is  the  field  within  which  they  have  free  play  by  "  trusts  "  and 
"lUnderstandings"  to  exact  special  profits  and  make  us  pay  back  to  them  with 
double  compound  interest  all  that  may  be  given  us  as  an  advance  of  wages. 

We  do  not  fear  the  antagonism  of  the  agricultural  interests,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  our  demands  that  will  not  at  the  same  time  promote  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  The  natural  market  for  American  wool  is  America ;  and  as  the  cheapening 
■of  the  products  will  necessarily  promote  their  consumption  and  curtail  importations, 
whilst  it  will  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  use  of  wool  instead  of  adulterants, 
we  can  not  see  why  a  change  of  the  law  which  would  vouchsafe  to  us  steadier  em- 
ployment could  fail  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  wool  grower. 

The  removal  of  the  duties  would  also  open  the  foreign  markets  to  greater 
American  competition,  which  would  so  measurably  drive  up  prices  there  as  to 
neutralize  the  advantage  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  from  cheap  wool.  We  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence  and  acnmen  of  the  farmers  to  believe  for  a 
moment,  as  the  protectionists  profess  to  do,  that  they  would  antagonize  their  own 
interests  by  asking  for  the  removal  of  duties  from  those  things  which  consume  their 
wool  if  such  duties  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  woolen  industry  of  the  country. 
A  return  to  the  tarifl'  of  1867  would  in  no  wise  be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  we 
suffer  from,  as  the  same  incongruities,  inequalities,  and  discriminations  against 
labor  characterized  every  feature  of  that  law,  and  in  some  respects  it  was  even 
worse. 

A  PETITION  POR  FREE   WOOL. 

Hence  we  request  that  wool  and  all  other  raw  materials  be  placed  on  the  free- 
list,  and  that  in  arranging  the  schedule  of  daties  on  the  finished  or  partly  manufac- 
tured articles  labor  should  be  duly  considered.  Yarns,  for  instance,  are  the  raw 
materials  of  the  cloth-maker,  and  if  both  yam  and  cloth  are  placed  under  the  same 
duty  it  will  be  a  discrimination  against  the  cloth,  because  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cloth  the  yarn  will  lose  by  waste  and  shrinkage  in  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing, 
and  hence  the  duty  per  pound  on  the  yarn  will  somewhat  exceed  the  duty  per  pound 
on  the  cloth,  and  there  would,  therefore,  be  an  inducement  to  import  the  cloth  in 
preference  to  the  yam,  as  it  is  now  preferable  to  import  the  yam  instead  of  the  wool, 
and  the  yarn  spinner  would  have  all  the  protection  and  the  cloth  weavers,  dyers  and 
flnisbers  none  at  all  tis  against  the  yarn  importations. 

While  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  obtain  positive  data  as  to  the  differences  in  the  wages 
between  this  country  and  Europe  whereon  to  base  a  scientific  schedule,  it  is  yet  safe 
to  foUow  the  line  here  indicated,  and  if  the  duties  are  fixed  to  equal  the  entire  labor 
cost  in  the  product,  no  interest  will  have  any  cause  to  complain  if  we  wish  to 
come  nearer  to  justice. 

With  free  raw  materials  we  will  soon  demonstrate  our  superiority  in  the  indus- 
trial field,  and  do  our  share  in  making  this  country  what  nature  appears  to  have  des- 
tined it  to  be — the  workshop  of  the  world  and  the  ruler  of  the  seas. 

Hence  patriotism  joins  with  national  pride  in  appealing  to  the  lawmakers  of  the 
nation  to  give  to  labor  those  measures  of  fair  play  and  justice  to  which  it  is  entitled 
as  the  foundation-rock  of  our  national  greatness  and  prosperity. 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  textile  workers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  HERWIG. 
Philadblphia,  March  26, 1888. 
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We,  the  unaersigned,  committee  of  the  Workingmen's  Tariff  Reform  Associa- 
tion, No.  1,  of  Philadelphia,  principally  composed  of  textile  workers,  upon  due  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  foregoing  memorial,  do  hereby  fully  and  freely  in- 
dorse the  same,  and  request  that  its  recommendation  be  granted  as  a  simple  act  of 
justice,  not  only  to  us,  bat  to  the  whole  people,  and  we  will  ever  pray. 

Joseph  Smith,  2414  North  Third  street ;  William  L.  Wild,  1334  Hope  street ; 
John  Moore,  3188  Huntingdon  street ;  E.  H.  Murphy,  1715  North  Fourth  street ; 
Wm.  Stewart,  2633  Braddock  street;  Wm.  Hudson,  1610  North  Front  street;  Cor- 
nelius Carr,  106  Jefferson  street ;  Jos.  Hagerty,  1504  North  Fourth  street;  Patrick 
Glavey,  3912  Kipp  street ;  Daniel  Donovan,  19 12  Hazzard  street ;  Edward  J.  O'Brien, 
2414  North  Third  street ;  Frederick  H.  Mackerell,  3308  Qeiss  street ;  John  Snee, 
2015  Palethorpe  street ;  Joseph  Stott,  2026  North  Front  street ;  Thomas  Dronsfleld, 
1443  Hanover  street ;  John  Brogan,  2008  Howard  street ;  James  Donogue,  2641 
Hope  street ;  John  McCloskey,  1841  North  Seventh  street ;  Thomas  S.  McCaffray, 
2404  Holmans  street ;  Benjam  L.  Y amall,  912  Sterner  street ;  James  McCauley,  2419 
North  Fourth  street ;  John  Harle,  3671  Braddock  street ;  James  Delaney,  1513  How- 
ard street;  Harry  T.  Delaney,  1513  Howard  street ;  Joseph  G.  Downing,  1752  How- 
ard street ;  G.  Greul,  616  Callowhill  street;  James  Magonigle,  1740  Waterloo  street; 
John  H.  Cannon,  1743  Waterloo  street;  Edward  Coyle,  4241  Green  street;  M.  J. 
Gorman,  1730  Howard  street;  John  A  Pasley,  1617  Hope  street;  Thomas  Grant,  2824 
Keese  street;  James  Turner,  103  West  Montgomery  avenue;  George  McGeowen, 
2002  Abigail  street. 


n. 

A  MANUFACTURER'S  OPmiON. 

ME.  BEACH,  IN  A  CABKFUL   ABGUMBNT,   SHOWS  HOW  WOOL  DUTIES  HAVE 
KKTABDED   MANUFACTUBE8. 

The  following  article  on  the  relation  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  the  duties 
on  raw  wool  was  read  in  the  House  on  July  3,  by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky : 

You  will  notice  this  list  does  not  bear  out  the  assertion  of  the  wool-growers 
that  a  high  duty  on  wool  has  by  any  means  resulted  in  better  prices.  Upon  the 
whole,  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  effect,  it  appears  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  But  there 
are  so  many  other  elements  which  regulate  market  prices  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  very  strong  argument  for  either  side  out  of  the  statistics,  unless  we  take  into  con- 
sideration other  matters  affecting  the  business  at  the  several  periods.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Harris,  reported  by  Old  Carder,  were  made  under  very  different  conditions 
from  those  now  ruling.  Australian  imports  into  Europe  have  increased  50  per  cent, 
since  1878,  an  increase  of  400,000  bales,  about  160,000,000  pounds,  in  that  short  time 
from  Australasia  alone ;  also  a  very  large  increase  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
River  Plate,  mostly  of  fine  merino  wools.  In  fact,  the  quantity  available  is  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1860,  806,000,000  pounds  in  1886  against  113,000  • 
000  in  1860. 

This  enormous  production  has  to  be  consumed.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
consumers  must  be  very  greatly  enlarged.  In  order  to  reach  the  ability  of  this 
increased  number,  prices  must  be  reduced.  You  can  see  this  in  every  article  of 
merchandise.  Prices  abroad  are  reduced  as  much  as  they  are  here,  even  more  in 
many  articles,  without  regard  to  our  tariff.  In  wool-growing  countries  the  busi- 
ness has  been  constantly  getting  better  systematized,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
produce  cheaper  and  cheaper.  In  this  country,  if  wool-growing  is  to  be  made  a 
business  by  itself,  the  same  general  principles  must  be  adopted,  but  the  probability 
is  that  in  the  older  States  our  farmers  will  look  more  and  more  to  the  production 
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of  food  lamb  and  mutton,  with  less  and  less  regard  for  the  wool.  This  will  put 
me  business  upon  the  footing  adapted  to  our  circumstances.  Old  Carder  wants  to 
know  why  silks  are  so  cheap  here.  It  is  because  the  free  raw  material  has  allowed 
our  manufacturers  to  go  into  the  business  upon  somewhere  near  an  equal  footing 
With  foreign  countries. 

HOW   INVENTION  HAS  CHEAPENED  MANUFACTURE. 

Steel  rails  are  cheap  because,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  discovery  of  the  Besse- 
mer process  and  still  later  improvements ;  and  then,  the  patents  on  these  being  now 
free  to  the  world,  there  is  more  competition.  Probably  steel  rails  can  be  made  for 
less  than  one-quarter  the  cost  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  the  same  with  soda  ash 
since  the  discovery  of  the  ammonia  process.  This  decreases  the  cost  wonderfully, 
and  of  course  all  other  makers,  by  whatever  process  they  manufacture,  must  meet 
this  competition.  The  price  may  or  may  not  be  lower  if  manufactured  this  side  of 
the  water.  It  should  be,  on  account  of  the  saving  in  freight,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
But  where  there  is  competition  to  sell  at  the  point  of  consumption,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  prices  are  usually  reduced  to  a  point  of  only  moderate 
profits.  To  illustrate  this,  take  the  article  of  tin-plates,  where  the  competition  is 
wholly  that  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  between  themselves. 

Still  it  has  caused  a  constant  reduction  in  price,  nearly  25  per  cent,  since 
1883;  so  that  although  the  duty  that  year  was  1.1  cents  per  pound,  it  was  only 
29  per  cent ,  whereas  the  nominally  reduced  rate  to  1  cent  in  1887  was  actu- 
ally 33.80  per  cent.  Consumption  of  the  United  States  mcreased  from  439,746.895 
pounds  to  570,643,389  pounds  in  the  five  years.  The  duty  was  a  tax  on  our 
industries  of  over  $5,700,000  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  of  which  the  can- 
ning business  alone  paid  over  |1, 000,000  in  1887.  We  are  making  great  progress 
in  this  country,  as  we  certainly  ought,  for  we  have  more  advantages  and 
stimulus  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  We  claim,  too,  that  we  are  the  smartest 
and  most  industrious  people  in  the  world.  But  we  should  not  load  our  indus- 
tries down  with  unnecessary  burdens.  There  are  other  countries  progressing 
also,  and  when  we  handicap  ourselves  we  must  expect  them  to  take  advantage 
of  our  folly. 

Our  efforts  are  mainly  directed  to  the  saving  of  labor  and  to  inventions  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  more  productive,  so  that  we  can  produce  the  largest 
quantity  with  the  smallest  number  of  operatives.  In  foreign  countries  the  aim  is 
to  get  their  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  then  to  saving  them  and  by  im- 
proved processes  getting  the  best  quality  of  product,  to  get  the  most  money  from 
the  materials  used.  They  have  a  surplus  of  labor.  If  they  should  leave  half  the 
people  unemployed  by  the  use  of  machinery,  they  must  still  support  them  all ;  and 
it  would  cost  as  much  to  do  this  if  half  were  idle  as  to  have  all  at  work,  each  earn- 
ing his  portion  of  the  money  that  can  be  allotted  to  the  labor  cost  of  the  productions. 
The  price  of  labor  is  a  matter  of  locality,  and,  like  everything  else,  based  upon  the 
supply  and  demand.  Legislation  cannot  govern  this.  In  diflerent  localities  in  this 
country,  under  the  same  tariff  laws,  and  in  different  towns  in  the  same  States  there 
is  often  one  half  difference  paid  for  doing  the  same  work. 

READY   TO  COMPETE   WITH  THE  WORLD. 

All  of  US  who  have  had  much  experience  know  this,  but  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  what  is  called  protection  making  the  price  of  wages  that  we  frequently  accept 
the  statements  without  much  examination  as  to  what  is  really  protection  and  as  to 
What  are  the  actual  effects  of  measures  so  named.  It  is  easy  enough  to  figure  that 
except  for  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  the  East  Indian  working  at  3 
cents  per  day  would  supply  our  markets ;  and  to  say  this  duty  protects  the  farmer, 
when  the  fact  remains  that  we  can  and  do  overcome  this  difference  in  the  nominal 
price  of  labor,  and  meet  the  wheat  markets  of  the  whole  world  successfully.  So  on 
coarse  undyed  cottons  and  on  many  other  goods  the  tariff  does  not  give  our  mills  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  better  price.  We  can  export  these  in  competition  with  other 
countries,  and  could  do  so  to  even  better  advantage  without  the  tariff.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  it  can  help  us  to  better  wages  for  makmg  articles  of  export. 
31 
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When  we  come  to  woolen  goods,  the  state  of  the  case  changes.  We  have  only  a 
half  supply  of  wool  in  this  country,  and  we  must  procure  it  from  elsewhere  or  we 
have  to  import  the  goods  ready  made.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  deficit  we  can 
get  a  supply  of  cheap  material  from  the  cotton  fields  and  the  crop  of  old  clothes, 
rags,  etc.,  but  this  would  confine  our  manufacture  to  the  lower  grades  of  goods.  T<» 
make  the  better  grades  that  our  people  demand,  we  must  have  foreign  wools.  It 
would  take  more  than  a  Ijundred  million  pounds  above  what  we  now  import,  if  we 
would  control  our  home  market  for  fine  woolens,  in  addition  to  every  pound  that 
we  raise  in  this  country.  We  have,  however,  cut  ourselves  off  from  getting  this 
supply  by  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  nine-tenths  of  that  which  is  available  to  our  foreign 
competitors.  What  is  the  consequence?  They  supply  our  own  markets,  and  of 
course  have  full  control  of  the  other  markets  of  the  world. 

We  protect  the  European  manufacturer  from  our  competition  in  the  markets 
where  they  get  their  supply  of  raw  material.  This  does  not  help  our  factory  labor ; 
it  hurts  by  transferring  the  work  to  other  countries.  We  could  only  meet  this  com- 
petition by  reducing  the  price  of  labor  or  taking  off  the  tax  on  materials,  so  that 
we  should  be  upon  somewhere  near  the  same  footing  with  our  competitors,  the  same 
as  we  are  in  the  silk  business,  or  else  a  much  higher  duty  on  fine  fabrics.  Wliich  is 
the  best  course  ?  The  effort  to  overcome  this  difference  by  a  high  tariff  on  fabrics 
has  proved  a  failure  so  far  as  the  medium  and  finer  grades  are  affected.  It  would 
need  to  be  at  least  100  per  cent,  to  give  us  a  fair  show  with  the  present  duties  on 
materials.  Probably  the  consumers  of  fabrics  would  object  to  this.  In  our  opinion 
it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  increased  duties.  It  appears  very  much  as  if  the  only 
cure  for  the  present  trouble,  if  the  present  rates  remain,  must  come  through  still 
lower  prices  for  fine  wools,  nearly  down  to  the  import  cost,  free  of  duty.  If  not, 
What? 


III. 
"IT  HAS  SET  US  TO  THINKING." 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  WHICH  ONE  OP  THE  BEST  TECHNICAL  JOUBNALS  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  HAS  BEEN  FORCED. 

In  Fiber  and  Fabric  of  April  14,  page  56,  Old  Carder  asks  some  questions,  and 
thinks  there  should  be  more  study  of  the  tariff.  The  inclosed,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  from  the  one  on  which  most  manufacturers  appear  disposed  to  do 
their  thinking,  may  at  least  serve  to  throw  light,  and  we  hope  bring  out  the  truth. 
These  figures  are  not  theories,  but  actual  facts,  to  which  a  theory,  to  be  good  for 
anything,  must  be  fitted.  The  proposed  tariff  would  reduce  revenue  by  taking  off 
the  duty  on  wool.  That  is  clear.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  reduce  revenue  now 
obtained  by  duties  on  woolen  goods,  because  there  would  be  made  here  a  large 
quantity  of  such  as  are  now  imported. 

That  is  theory  in  part ;  but~it  is  based  so  strongly  on  the  actual  workings  of  the 
business  that  it  cannot  help  being  pretty  nearly  correct.  The  proposed  bill  now 
before  Congress  we  consider  mbre  really  protective  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
than  any  tariff  we  have  ever  had.  Certainly  New  England  should  be  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  oppose  it.  Friends  of  the  present  tariff  claun  that  compound 
duties  on  woolen  goods,  and  the  specific  rates  in  particular,  are  the  only  safeguards 
upon  which  we  can  rely  to  prevent  importations  from  undervaluation.  This  claim 
has  been  made  so  persistently  that  manufacturers  have  pretty  generally  accepted  it 
as  being  correct,  with  little  or  no  examination  as  to  its  merits. 
:  This  compound  principle  has  been  held  to  be  something  sacred.  Its  friends 
would  not  allow  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question.  Dissenters  have  been  con- 
signed to  purgatory,  or  to  still  lower  depths,  to  have  their  place  with  "  free-traders  " 
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"Those  who  hare  complained  that  the  finer  and  most  expensive  all-wool  fabrics  were 
■not  fairly  treated  in  the  deal,  having  trom  only  half  to  no  protection,  when,  if  there 
"was  to  be  any  discrimination,  they  really  needed  and  were  entitled  to  double,  have 
not  been  listened  to,  or  have  been  told  that  to  ask  for  their  fair  share  would  en- 
danger the  whole  system.  It  has  been  in  vain  that  they  have  pointed  out  that  after 
a  time  the  trouble  must  reach  beyond  their  own  particular  specialties,  and  that  the 
next  grades  must  take  their  turn  in  depression. 

They  were  sneered  at  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  worsted  cloth  valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound,  or  even 
that  fine  worsted  yarns  could  be  imported  at  so  low  cost  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  home  manufacture.  Their  numbers  were  insignificant,  and  they  were  not 
listened  to  when  they  showed  that  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  schedule  was  to  dis- 
courage the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  fine  fabrics,  and  to  drive  all  the  mills 
into  the  increased  use  of  cotton,  shoddy,  and  other  substitutes  for  making  goods 
sold  as  woolens.  Neither  were  they  given  any  more  attention  when  they  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  so  far  from  being  a  preventive  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  importers, 
the  specific  duty,  more  than  all  else,  made  it  an  object  to  undervalue,  as  it  gave 
them  from  six  to  eight  times  as  much  profit  on  the  operation  as  it  would  if  the 
duties  were  only  ad  valorem. 

For  example,  take  a  piece  of  worsted  cloth,  for  which  the  true  value  is  85 
<;eiits.  Under  the  present  duty  if  invoiced  honestly  the  duty  would  be  69  cents  per 
pound,  if  undervalued  only  5  cents  and  invoiced  at  80  cents  the  duty  will  be  only 
53  cents,  a  saving  to  the  importer  of  17  cents  per  pound,  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  bus- 
iness, a  handsome  profit  in  itself  Under  the  proposed  bill,  which  is  stated  by  the 
opposition  to  open  the  door  to  fradulent  importations,  the  saving  to  the  importer 
for  the  same  undervaluation  would  be  only  2  cents  per  pound ;  not  enough  to  pay 
him  for  running  the  risk. 

The  actual  working  of  this  tariff  for  the  past  six  years  is  shown  by  the  inclosed 
figures  of  imports  of  worsted  yarns  and  cloths.  If  there  has  been  any  such  under- 
valuation going  on,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  our  manufacturers,  who  have 
been  trying  to  explain  what  is  the  matter  with  the  woolen  business,  a  study  of  these 
figures  will  show  the  reason  and  the  temptation.    Is  it  not  time  for  a  reform  ? 

IMPORTS  OP  WORSTED  YARNS. 


Yeah. 


18S-3 
188:j 
1S.S4 
188.1 
1886 
1887 


AboVB  80  cents 
per  pound. 


Above  (JO  COD  ty,  not  Above  40  cents, 
exceeeing  80  cts.  not  exceeding  60 
per  pound.  |    cents  per  pound. 


Pounds.  I 

r!46,.'>91   •?40:2,S4n! 


:;-.'4,4:30 

218,27-1 
180,020 
].")?,  88C 


:j5G,5ir 

3.12,542 
228,500 
101,912 


J'onnds. 
16,.503 

87,467 
679,4.",0 
430,2.51 

1,T,«;,202 
1,275,844 


S12,22i; 
64,7.59 
.502,181 
:;09,12:; 
M9,258 
875,280 


1    jPffunds. 

1,S89 

$835 

1,9.58 

999 

194,763 
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IV. 

HUGH  MCCULLOCH'S  OPINION. 

TTHE   LAST   HEPUBLIOAN    SECBETAHT  OF  THE    TREA8UKT  GIVES    BTRONa    SUPPORT 
TO    THE    DEMOCRATIC    POSITION. 

[A  Letter  to  a  Tariff  Beform  Meeting  in  Philadelphia.] 

Washington,  January  25, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
mass  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  27ih  Instant,  "to  enforce 
Bnd  indorse  the  recommendations  of  President  Arthur  and  President  Cleveland  on 
.levenue  reform."  I  shall  not  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation,  but  I  have 
pleasure  in  saying  that  I  heartily  approve  of  the  object,  for  the  promotion  of  which 
the  meeting  is  called,  and  that  I  am  very  glad  that  the  call  is  addressed  not  to 
Kepublicans  or  Democrats,  but  to  citizens  irrespective  of  their  political  party 
Telations. 

The  tariff  question  is  an  economical  question,  and  it  would  be  an  immense 
gain  to  the  people  if  it  were  lifted  out  of  politics  and  considered  as  such  a  question 
ought  to  be  with  regard  to  its  bearings  upon  great  national  interests.  The  present 
tariff  was  created  when  the  Government  was  engaged  in  a  war  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  for  the  mamtenance  of  its  rightful  authority.  It  has  accomplished  the 
-object  for  which  it  was  created,  and  now  needs  careful  revision  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  present  conditions  of  the  country.  The  surplus  which  it  produces  and  locks 
up  in  the  treasury,  to  the  detriment  of  business,  is  only  one  of  the  many  serious 
,  objections  to  it. 

It  is  greatly  prejudicial  to  our  great  farming  Interests  by  gradually  but  effect- 
ively diminishing  the  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural  productions  at 
remunerative  prices.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  our  shipping 
interests  by  duties  upon  many  articles  which  are  needed  in  ship  building.  It  is 
anti-republican  in  its  character  and  its  influences,  it  fosters  monopolies  and  it  "en- 
Tiches  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many."  It  violates  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  upon  many  articles  duties  are  imposed  for  protection,  not 
"for  revenue. 

What  is  now  imperatively  required  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  are  such  changes  in  the  tariff  as  will  make  it 
a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  incidental  protection — a  tariff  by  which  the  highest  duties 
consistent  with  revenue  will  be  imposed  upon  the  articles  that  come  into  competi- 
"tion  with  our  own  manufactures ;  such  a  tariff  as  was  advocated  half  a  century  ago 
by  the  supporters  of  what  was  known  as  the  "American  system;"  such  a  tariff  as 
Hfcnry  Clay,  whose  disciple  I  was,  would  advocate  if  he  were  living.  Large  rev- 
enues must  always  be  derived  from  duties  upon  imports,  and  these  duties,  if  judi- 
^ciously  imposed,  would  never  fail  to  give  to  home  manufacturers  all  the  protection 
which  they  might  need  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  our  own  mar- 
kets, and  at  the  same  time  to  open  the  way  for  a  free  trade  with  other  nations, 
■especially  with  the  South  American  States. 

Hoping  and  believing  that  this  mass  meeting  will  be  productive  of  good  results 
by  strengthening  the  public  sentiment  which  is  everywhere  being  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  revenue  reform,  and  favorably  influence  the  action  of  Congress  at  the 
present  sessioil,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

HUGH  MoOULLOCH. 
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V. 

HOW  THE  AVEEAGE  IS  COMPUTED. 

LIGHT     ON     THE     QUESTION — HOW    WAR     KATES    HAVE   BEEN  PRESERVED — TTHAT 

LEADING   PROTECTIONISTS   USED    TO   THINK   ENOUGH. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.^ 
It  is  evident  that  the  tariff  question,  as  now  presented  in  Congress,  is  widely 
misunderstood  by  many  persons  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  grossly  mis- 
represented for  partisan  purposes.  We  have  a  large  number  of  letters,  some  of 
them  from  very  intelligent  correspondents,  asking  us  "  what  nations  have  prospered 
under  a  free  trade  policy,"  and  whether  "Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  that  once 
favored  free  trade,  have  not  gone  back  to  the  policy  of  protection,"  and  other  like- 
questions,  the  only  pertinency  of  which  is  in  the  assumption  that  some  one  in  this 
country  has  proposed,  virtually,  to  abandon  the  present  system  of  raising  revenue 
from  customs. 

No  man  who  has  a  sound  head  will,  in  our  day,  propose  anything  for  this  coun- 
try but  a  revenue  derived  chiefly  from  the  customs  service.  The  only  real  questioa 
now  at  issue  in  CongieES  is  whether  the  excessive  rates  established  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  heavy  debt  created  by  the  war  and  now  producing  an  excess  of  revenue  of" 
over  one  hundred  millions  per  annum,  shall  be  modified  so  as  to  bring  the  taxation 
down  to  the  current  needs  of  the  Treasury. 

If  the  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff  menaced  any  of  the  gre^t  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  we  would  sound  the  alarm  as  quickly  as  any  one.  But  the 
pretense  that  it  does  tbis  is  a  falsehood  made  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  those  who- 
started  the  cry  know  that  their  assertion  is  altogether  untrue.  Many  who  are 
echoing  that  cry  are  not  so  well  informed,  and  are  really  disturbed  lest  there  is 
some  plan  afoot  to  interfere  with  these  prosperous  industries.  We  stated  some  days 
ago  that  the  present  tariff  averaged  for  the  year  1887  just  47.10  per  cent,  on  all 
dutiable  imports,  and  that  the  proposed  jMilla  tariff,  on  the  same  reckoning,  would 
bring  this  average  down  to  about  40+  per  cent. 

As  the  duties  only  average  18-J  per  cent,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  average 
from  1830  to  1862,  a  period  of  32  years,  was  only  81.43,  or  about  31+  per  cent.,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Mills  bill,  with  its  40^  per  cent.,  is  still  a, very  high  rate  of  tax-- 
ation,  with  no  suggestion  of  free  trade  in  it,  an  ample  protection  for  every  manu- 
facturer in  the  country.  The  highest  range  of  the  old  protective  tariff,  so  dear  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Carey  school,  was  35  per  cent.,  and  we  heard  Mr.  Carey  say  in 
one  of  his  most  earnest  pleas  in  behalf  of  protection,  that  3.i  per  cent,  for  an  infant 
industry  and  35  per  cent,  after  a  few  years  of  progress  was  all  that  any  manufac- 
turer ought  to  desire'.  What  shall  be  thought  of  a  man  who  asserts  that  a  40J  per 
cent,  tariff  is  an  attempt  to  establish  free  trade,  simply  because  it  follows  an  exces-- 
sive  war  tariff  averaging  47.10  per  cent.  ? 

In  regard  to  this  "  average  "  we  find  that  the  word  is  very  much  misunderstood. 
A  very  intelligent  gentleman  has  written  us  a  letter  upon  it,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract ;  "  I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  press  the  statement  that 
the  so-called  war  tarifl'  imposes  an  average  duty  of  47|  per  centum.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this,  how  the  'avf-rage'  is  ascertained,  and 
whether  the  conversion  of  specific  duties  into  their  ad  valorem  equivalents  enters 
into  the  statement?  Are  the  ai  tides  in  the  free  list  taken  into  the  account?  Finally, 
do  you  know  anything  that  lies  like  an  average  ? "  There  has  been  much  said  to 
which  the  word  in  italics  may  fitly  apply,  but  the  statement  of  the  'average'  of  the 
duty  is  free  from  that  charge. 

Oiir  correspondent  evidently  supposes  that  some  one  has  taken  a  copy  of  the 
tariff  and  therefrom  made  an  average  of  the  charges  to  be  collected.  But  the- 
percentage  has  been  obtained  by  a  much  simpler  process.  Suppose  a  merchant 
sells  a  great  variety  of  goods  during  a  day,  some  at  Id  per  cent,  profit  and  some- 
at  100  per  cent,  gain,  and  at  night  he  finds  I  e  has  sold  by  strict  account  goods  thafc 
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cost  him  just  $1,000  and  has  received  for  them  |1,500,  which  he  has  in  the  drawer. 
He  does  not  get  at  his  average  profit  by  adding  the  10,  30  and  100  percentages  to- 
gether, but  by  a  shorter  calculation.  If  goods  costing  $1,000  bring  $1,500,  he  has 
made  an  average  profit  of  50  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  "lying"  about  it. 

This  is  precisely  the  way  .the  average  rate  of  duty  is  ascertained.  No  free 
goods  are  included,  but  only  the  goods  that  pay  a  duty  and  pass  into  consumption. 
It  upon  a  dutiable  value,  as  summed  up  in  the  entries  at  the  Custom  House, 
amounting  to  $600,000,000  cash  duties,  reaching  in  all  tlie  sum  of  $300,000,000,  had 
been  collected,  the  average  would  be  50  per  cent  ;  but  if  only  $383,600,000  had 
been  received  the  average  is  precisely  47.10  per  cent.  The  entries  of  dutiable  goods 
are  all  a,dded  together.  The  total  of  dutiable  goods  entered  directly  for  consump- 
tion, and  the  total  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  the  market,  make  together  the 
total  value  on  which  the  duties  are  levied.  By  adding  these  together  and  finding 
at  the  end  of  the  year  how  much  money  they  have  all  paid  in  tlie  way  of  duty,  we 
know  to  a  cent  what  the  average  duty  has  been.  There  is  no  guessing  and  there  is 
no  "  lying  "  about  it,  unless  some  one  starts  up  and  says  that  40i  per  cent,  collected 
m  this  way  is  free  trade ! 

Vi^  "'''  ^'^  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1887  were  $338,- 
51.j,977,  upon  which,  of  course,  no  duty  was  levied.  The  net  dutiable  imports 
which  passed  into  consumption,  and  upon  which  the  duties  were  levied,  were 
$454,834,436,  upon  which  an  average  duty  of  47.i0  per  cent,  brought  $314,333,309 
m  customs,  which  was  received  into  the  public  treasury  in  actual  cash.  This  is  the 
way  the  "  average  "  is  ascertained,  and  as  the  government  received  the  money,  and 
must  account  for  it,  the  amount  cannot  be  overstated. 


VI. 

DESERTS  THE  CAUSE  OF  HIGH  TAXES. 

A   REPUBLICAN   .MEMBER  OP   CONGRESS  WHO   WILL    NOT    SUPPORT  I'KEE   ^HISKET 
AND   HIGH  NECB8SAKIB8  OP  LIVING. 

Fire  Islakd  Beacii,  August  13,  1888. 
T?ie  Hon.  Donald  McLean,  President  Twenty-third 

Asaimbly  District  Enrolled  HepuUicans: 

My  Dear  Sir— I  herewith  resign  my  membership  in  the  Republican  Associa- 
tion of  this  district.  This  resignation,  under  the  rules,  carries  with  it,  without 
further  action  on  my  part,  that  of  my  place  in  the  District  Committee  and  on  the 
delegation  to  the  County  Committee  and  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  and  Membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  County  organiza- 
tion. 

My  reason  for  this  resignation  is  that  I  am  not  willing  to  advocate  or  support 
the  new  doctrines  upon  which  the  party  raabagers  have  decided  to  make  this  cam- 
paign. [  am  in  favor,  as  were  Garfield,  Arthur  and  Folger,  of  a  reasonable  revision 
of  the  present  tariS'  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  of  supplying  American  workmen  with  cheaper  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture. I  believe  that  such  a  revision  will  increase  wages  and  production  in  this 
country  and  will  lighten  somewhat  the  heavy  load  of  poverty  and  hardship  which  so 
many  people  in  our  city  carry  hopelessly  from  year  to  year.  I  am  also  absolutely 
opposedtoany  reduction  of  the  tax  on  whiskey.  In  a  few  moths  after  the  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  there  would  be  more  distilleries  than  there  are  schoolhouses  in 
Harlem,  and  on  every  business  block  in  our  district  a  bucket  shop  would,  with 
profit,  sell  whiskey,  bought  at  wholesale  for  35  cents  a  gallon,  for  3  cents  a  glass. 
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"T"  The  Republican  Party  leaders  have  delermined  to  make  a  campaign  in  which 
the  expression  of  views,  such  as  those  above  indicated,  shall  be  described  as  "free- 
trade  attacks  upon  American  industry,"  and  those  who  hold  them  shall  be  credited 
with  a  burning  desire  to  aid  the  British  wbrkingmen,  whom  they  have  never  seen, 
as  against  their  own  friends  and  countrymen.  iVIr.  Blaine's  keynote  for  the  cam- 
paign, applied  to  our  district,  is  that  we  are  from  now  till  November  to  accuse  the 
Democratic  and  revenue  reform  business  men  in  Harlem,  who  in  private  life  are  in 
partnership  with  us  in  all  commercial,  charitable,  social  and  religious  affairs,  of 
l)eing  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  inspired  by  England,  to  ruin  their  own  country  and 
degrade  their  fellow-citizens.  I  have  no  desire  to  take  part  in  such  a  campaign.  I  fancy 
that  England  has  in  this  district  about  as  many  adherents  as  China  has,  and  that 
the  voters  who  will  vote  this  fall  in  Harlem  and  Yorkville  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  are  as  sincere  friends  of  American  industry  as  any  of  us  are.  And  I  very 
much  prefer,  if  necessary,  to  be  in  a  minority  for  the  rest  of  my  life  rather  tlian  to 
make  a  successful  campaign  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous  and  unfounded 
misrepresentation  of  the  efforts  and  motives  of  my  neighbors.  I  am,  with  sincere 
regard  and  respect,  your  friend,  ^^^^^^  p_  ^^^^^_ 


vn. 

JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

THE   "boston  pilot"   SPEAKS  OUT   PLAINLY  ON  THE  ATTEMPT   TO   MISREPRESENT 
THE   RBDUCTIOM-OP-TAXES  ISSUE. 
[Ii'rom  the  Boston  Pilot,  July  14, 1888.] 

The  average  American  working  man  and  womin  are  to-day  receiving  fair 
wages  when  compared  with  the  earnings  of  their  f^Jlows  in  Europe.  But  our 
expenses  are  almost  as  much  higher  than  theirs  as  their  wages  are  lower  than  ours 

If  we  could  keep  the  present  scale  of  American  wages,  with  the  present  rate  of 
European  prices,  the  condition  of  American  labor  would  be  the  best  the  world  has 
know&. 

Protection,  as  it  has  operated  for  over  twenty  years,  has  mainly  protected  the 
profits  of  manufacturers.  For  the  benefit  of  2  per  cent,  of  our  people  we  have 
made  98  per  cent,  pay  a  tax  of  !?  1 00,000,000  a  year. 

"  But  you  must  protect  American  industries,"  says  the  Republican  politician. 

Nonsense.  Industries  will  protect  themselves.  All  we  want  to  protect  is 
wages.    This  protection  involves  the  other ;  but  the  other  does  'not  involve  this. 

In  the  national  treasury  to-day  there  is  the  vast  sum  of  $125,000,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  unnecessary  taxation ;  and  this  huge  amount  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  tried  protection  and  all  other  Republican  methods  for  twenty-flve 
years.  Have  they  succeeded  in  making  the  people  satisfied  and  prosperous  ?  Take 
the  answer  from  the  farmers,  who  are  not  helped  by  the  high  tariff  to  a  better  price 
for  their  produce,  while  Ihey  are  compelled  to  pay  doulile  for  their  necessaries. 
Take  it  from  the  mechanics,  the  miners,  the  millworkers,  on  strike  or  locked-out 
half  their  time.  Take  it  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  girls  in  the 
cities,  living  on  wages  that  are  a  constant  threat  of  starvation,  death  or  disgrace. 

"This  is  no  political  campaign  speech,  but  the  plain  truth  as  we  see  it.  And  we 
would  speak  it  as  directly  if  its  protest  struck  the  Democratic  party  instead  of  the 
Republican. 

President  Cleveland's  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  by  which  most  of  this 
enormous  sum  of  $100,000,000  pf-r  annum  is  raised,  admitting  free  all  those  raw 
materials  and  other  things  that  will  enable  us  to  increase  our  wealth,  both  by  use 
and  manufacture,  taxing  still  everything  that  might  reduce  wages  by  competition 
with  European  or  Asiatic  production. 

The  Democratic  proposal  is  not  free  trade,  as  the  manufacturers  and  corpora- 
tions say ;  it  is  freer  trade. 
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The  Republican  priociple  is  a  contiauance  of  the  present  protection  of  manu- 
facturers' profits. 

The  Democratic  principle  is  a  protection  of  the  people's  wages,  with  an  im- 
mense reduction  in  their  living  expenses. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  tax  taken  off  tobacco ;  but  we  should  prefer  to  see  it 
taken  off  food  and  clothing. 

The  PUot  speaks  for  the  good  of  the  industrious  people,  farmers  and  city 
workers ;  and  in  supporting  the  Democratic  party  we  earnestly  believe  that  we  are 
helping  to  bring  about  a  happy  and  prosperous  era,  with  comfort  and  independence 
and  generous  living  for  the  whole  American  people. 


VIII. 
A  NEW  INDEPENDENT. 

SETH    LOW,    REPUBLICAK    EX-MAYOR    OP    BROOKLYN,    CANNOT    STAND    THE 

PLATFORM. 

Ex-Mayor  Seth  Low  announced  in  an  interview,  held  on  Jane  26,  the  day  fol- 
lowing Harrison's  nomination,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  a  party  whose  principles 
were  established  upon  a  platform  like  unto  the  Republican. 

I  discover  myself  to  be  unhappily  in  the  dilemma  which  I  feared  at  the  time 
when  I  made  my  Lincoln  dinner  speech,  in  line  with  my  party  friends  on  State  and 
local  issues,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  completely  out  of  line  with  them  upon  the 
tariff  question.  If  that  were  but  a  side  issue,  it  would  be  easy  to  overlook  the  dif- 
ference, but  as  it  is  the  battle-ground  between  the  great  parties,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  blind  to  it.  Last  September,  in  a  speech  I  delivered  in  Saratoga,  and 
in  February  at  the  Lincoln  dinner,  I  outlined  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  the 
tariff.  No  one  who  cares  to  refer  to  them  can  fail  to  perceive  that  my  conviction 
of  what  is  wise  policy  for  the  nation  is  not  consistent  with  a  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  I  believe,  as  GarfieM  did,  in  a  protection  which  leads  to  free  trade. 
The  declaration  of  the  Chicago  platform  is,  however,  utterly  opposed  to  this  ten- 
dency and  is  a  determined  onslaught  upon  free  trade.  As  1  understand  it,  the  chief 
line  of  change  in  the  present  tariff,  as  promised  bv  the  Republican  party,  is  to 
increase  duties  where  any  articles  made  at  home  are  imported. 

This  seoms  to  me  to  be  entirely  new  ground  for  the  party  whose  principles  I 
lave  so  long  acted  and  so  consistently  voted,  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
policy  outlined  in  the  platform  is  a  policy  in  which  I  firmly  do  not  believe,  and  in 
behalf  of  which  I  can  make  no  fight.  Of  course  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  desire,  to  claim 
the  privileges  of  party  fellowship  when  I  am  unable  to  support  the  creed  of  the 
party.  Therefore,  I  propose  to  send  my  resignation  to  the  ward  association  to 
which  I  belong  and  so  regain  my  individual  relation  to  political  affairs.  I  have 
given  this  matter  the  most  iiainstaking  consideration  ever  since  the  platform  came 
to  my  notice,  and  I  can  say  with  positiveness  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 
other  way  in  which  to  be  true  to  my  duty  as  a  citizen,  without  falling  far  short 
of  my  party  obligations  to  the  Republicans  on  national  issues,  were  I  to  continue 
in  the  fellowship. 

My  own  belief  in  regard  to  the  tariff  reform  is  substantially  set  forth  in 
my  address  at  Saratoga  before  the  Republican  State  Convention  September  14, 
18S7.    The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"Whatever  views  men  may  hold  in  regard  to  protection,  whether  they  look 
at  it  as  a  means  to  an  end  or  in  itself  a  good  thing,  the  present  situation,  whereby 
vast  sums  of  money  in  excess  of  our  needs  go  into  the  national  Treasury,  forbids 
theories  and  demands  action.  The  Democratic  party  during  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress has  shown  itself  incompetent  to  act  as  to  ttiis  surplus  in  any  direction.  The 
Republican  party  which, 'finding  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  an 
empty  Treasury,  has  left  it  thus  full  to  overflowing,  no  doubt  will  find  in  our 
present  dilemma  some  practical  way  of  reducing  the  revenues  of  the  nation  to  the 
measure  of  its  necessities,  and  this  consistently  with  a  wise  protection,  where  pro- 
tection may  be  needed." 
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IX. 

THE    WOOL    MANTJFACTUBBKS    MAKE     AN    ARGUMENT    IN      PAYOR    OF    FREE  RAW 

MATERIAL  FOB  THEIR   OWN   INTEREST. 

In  1885  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  made  a  statement 
to  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  the  argument  for 
untaxed  raw  material  ■was  thus  stated : 

The  American  manufacturer  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  the  markets  of  this  country.  In  this  strife 
the  European  manufacturer  posEes.=e3  the  advantage,  which  would  be  overwheloaing 
if  not  counteracted  by  special  legislation,  of  having  the  raw  material  of  his  manufac- 
ture free  from  duty — no  duties  on  wool  exisiiag  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  very  slight  duties,  if  any,  in  other  manufacturing  nations.  Our 
European  competitors  are  exempt  from  the  direit  enhancement,  by  a  duty,  of  the 
cost  of  wool,  thus  requiring  less  capital  to  supply  their  mills,  and  no  cost  of  interest 
on  the  duty  required  in  carrying  their  ttocks  of  wool  and  goods.  They  are  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  changes  in  the  value  of  wool,  such  as  have  taken  place  itt 
this  country  in  consequence  of  no  less  than  seventeen  changes  in  the  tariff  on  wools 
within  the  memory  of  living  manufacturers.  They  aie  exempt  from  the  duties  on 
wool  substitutes,  so  usifuUy  employed  to  mix  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheaper  and  hfavier  cloths— duties  which  with  us  are  absolutely  prohibitory.  They 
are  able,  from  the  lower  cost  of  their  raw  nattrial,  to  relieve  themselves  from  over- 
product  on  by  consigning  their  surplus  stocks  at  comparatively  slight  sacrifice  to 
foreign  markets,  to  which  their  cheapness  has  already  introduced  them.  They  are 
not  compelled,  as  wa  are,  to  discriminate  in  their  choice  of  Tifool  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  the  duty,  and  are  able  to  select  their  wools  in  any  condition,  whether  unwashed, 
washed  or  scoured,  with  reference  only  to  their  desirable  qualities.  Through  free- 
dom of  importation  they  have  near  markets— as  at  London,  Havre,  Antwerp  and 
Berlin — ofi'ering  vast  assortments  and  a  steady  supply  of  all  kinds  of  wool — advan- 
tages, specially  favorable  to  the  small  manufacturer.  This  exemption  from  all 
restrictions  in  the  selection  of  raw  material,  together  with  the  facilities  for  supply 
and  the  certainty  that  values  will  not  be  disturbed  by  legislation,  is  believed  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  a  characteristic  of  the  Jiuropean  woolen  industry — namely,  that 
the  manufacturer  abroad  obtains  success  by  adhering  with  steady  attention  to  the 
special  fabrics  he  has  undertaken  to  make  and  in  which  he  has  acquired  excellence, 
while  diversification  of  manufacturers,  so  necessary  to  prevent  overproduction,  is 
encouraged  by  the  equal  availability  of  all  varieties  and  conditions  of  raw  material. 
The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  the  agricultural  interests,  and  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
tries which  adopt  it,  we  are  not  at  present  called  upon  to  consider. 

now   THE   DIFFICULTY   MAT  BE   MET. 

This  high  duty  is  not  the  only  difHculty  with  which  our  manufacturers  requiring^ 
foreign  wools  have  to  contend.  It  is  held  that  complete  protection  to  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  wool-growing  industry,  the  merino  sheep  husbandry  requires 
that  washed  wools  in  class  1  should  be  subject  to  double  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
and  th^  duty  on  scoured  wool  should  be  three  times  the  amount  upon  the  unwashed 
wools — an  arrangement  whicii  compels  the  importations  of  class  1  wools  to  be  in  the 
greasy  state,  necessitating  the  transportation  charges  on  from  two  and  a  quarter  to 
three  pounds  of  grease  and  dirt  in  the  wool  required  for  a  pound  of  cloth.  The 
effect  of  the  compulsion  to  buy  greasy  wool,  and  pay  a  heavy  specific  duty  on  its 
impurities  is  thai  the  American  manufacturers  are  thereby  obliged  to  give  undue 
preference  to  light  condition  oyer  fineness  and  the  other  valuable  qualities  of  wools 
offering  in  foreign  markets.  Our  manufacturers,  moreover,  are  obliged  by  this- 
restriction  to  concentrate  their  competition  in  foreigi  markets  upon  the  always 
small  proportion  of  the  lightest  unwashed  wools,  while  our  foreign  competitors, 
having  to  pay  duty  neither  upon  wool  nor  on  grease  and  dirt,  can  buy  the  heavy- 
wools  in  the  market  to  much  better  advantage. 
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To  these  considerations  it  should  be  added  that  the  high  specific  duty  on  cloth- 
ing wools— a  duty  irrespective  of  the  cost— practically  excludes  the  cheap  and' 
abundant  clothing  wools  of  South  America,  and  by  freeing  them  from  our  competi- 
tion for  their  purchase  makes  them  much  cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  be  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Prance,  Belgium  and  Germany,  who  work  them  up  into  clothes- 
and  stuflfs  by  the  cheapest  labor  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  remedy  for  these  diflBculties  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  domestic  wools,  which  will  be  abundantly  supplied  under  due  protection. 
To  this  we  reply  that  neither  our  own  country  nor  any  other  in  the  world  does  or 
can  produce  to  advant  age  wools  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Experience  under  high 
protection  of  wool  in  this  country  for  over  thirty  years  had  demonstrated  that  our 
domestic  wool  growers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  produce  only  the  staple  wools 
required  for  the  ordinary  range  of  woolen  fabrics ;  and  as  these  fabrics  will  always- 
be  in  demand,  they  build  up  their  flocks — a  work  of  time — for  the  production  only 
of  th?  fleeces  which  will  be  profitable  for  a  long  series  of  years.  This  system,, 
although  providing  admirable  raw  material  for  common  goods,  is  incompatible  with 
the  variety  required  for  the  diversified  and  highly  advanced  manufacture  which 
should  be  our  aim.  The  American  manufacturer,  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  or 
other  nations  in  the  endless  variety  demanded  by  our  times,  must  have  the  power 
of  selecting  a  portion  of  his  raw  material  from  all  the  world's  sources  of  supply. 
The  sudden  and  exceptional  demand  for  more  or  new  raw  material  must  be  supplied 
by  importation. 

X. 

ANOTHER    MANUFACTVRER    IN    AN    IMPORTANT    BUSINESS    CENTRE    WHO    WANTS 
FREER  RAW   MATERIALS. 

Edwin  G.  Sanford,  of  the  hat-manufacturing  firm  of  Gloter,  Sanford  &  Sons, 
made  the  principal  address  at  a  political  meeting  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  recently. 

He  said  he  wanted  free  wool ;  that  with  free  wool  they  could  compete  with  any 
country  in  the  world  and  give  the  employes  work  300  days  in  the  year,  because- 
their  ability  to  compete  with  other  countries  would  open  new  markets  where  they 
could  sell  enough  goods  to  keep  their  factory  running  full  time  the  year  round. 
When  the  duty  was  30  per  cent.,  before  the  war,  their  business  was  never  so  pros- 
perous, and  now  since  1873  it  has  been  steadily  diminishing  under  an  excessive 
tarifl".  The  wool  needed  in  felting  wool  hats  is  foreign  wool.  Our  wool  was  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  there  was  about  as  much  sense  in  trying  to  raise 
bananas  and  elephants  in  this  country  as  the  Australian  wool.  Possibly  both  i  oukl 
be  done,  but  not  at  a  profit. 

In  his  own  business,  Mr.  Sanford  said  his  firm  used  500  to  600  pounds  of  wool 
a  week,  which  would  cost  at  Cape  Town  $900.  The  duty  on  this  was  $500.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  boon  to  the  manufacturer  to  remove  the  duty  ?  The  Government 
did  not  need  the  money.  The  manufaciurer  would  then  make  his  product  cheaper, 
and  cheaper  product  means  more  markets;  more  markets  meant  steadier  work, 
greater  annual  wages,  and  increased  comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  journeyman 
hatter.  At  the  same  time  a  cheaper  product  from  free  raw  materials  meant  a  cheaper 
hat  to  every  consumer  of  wool  hats. 

"Suppose  it  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Sanford,  "though  I  do  not  believe  it,  that  the  Ohio 
wool  grower  is  injured,  is  the  Connecticut  mechanic  to  think  more  of  the  Ohio- 
farmer  than  he  does  of  himself?  Do  you  ©msumers  think  more  of  Ohio's  farrners 
than  you  do  of  your  own  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  your  own  Connecticut 
manufacturers  ?  Before  the  war  our  profit  was  $1  a  dozen  on  hats ;  now  I'd  be  gla  J 
to  take  the  contract  of  the  whole  factory  at  one  cent  a  hat.  A  year  ago  we  bf-gaa 
making  Scotch  hats  at  .75  profit ;  to-day  we  get  10  cents  a  dozen.  Now,  will  they 
say  the  Mills  bill  has  done  that? 

"Since  1870  we  have  not  exported  any  hats  because  we  can't  get  free  wool_ 
Give  us  free  wool  and  we'll  beat  the  world  at  making  wool  hats.  And  I  believe  ia 
nearly  all  our  manufacturing  we  can  successfully  compete  with  any  country  on  th& 
face  of  the  globe,  if  only  we  can  have  our  raw  materials  that  enter  into  our  manu- 
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facturea  free.  It  has  been  said  that  an  American  could  earn  his  dollar  before  the 
Englishman  had  smoked  his  pipe  and  tied  his  shoes,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
trutii  in  the  statement.  Our  labor  was  more  efficient,  smarter,  more  willing  and  in 
the  same  time  produced  greater  results  than  any  underpaid  pauper  labor  of  Europe, 

"The  amount  of  wool  we  raised  ia  the  United  States  was  265,000,000  pounds. 
We  used  600,000,000,  and  owing  to  the  duty  our  manufacturers  had  to  pay  the 
Increased  price  upon  the  whole  amount  of  wool  we  used  and  our  consumers  the" 
-increased  price  for  every  dollar  of  the  manufactured  product  they  used.  Why," 
.isaid  Mr.  Sanford,  "do  you  want  a  wall  built  around  this  country  to  prevent  your 
trading  with  other  countries  1  We  make  more  than  we  use.  We  ought  to  sell  our 
surplus  abroad,  but  you  place  the  tariff  so  high  that  it  can't  be  done.  Trade  can 
only  exist  between  two  or  more  parties  ?  we  would  make  money  from  the  foreigners, 
ihey  would  take  what  we  could  make  better  than  they,  and  we  would  take  what 
they  could  make  cheaper  than  we  could,  so  the  trade  would  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  each. 

"Build  a  wall  about  a  town  raising  tobacco  and  forbid  trading  with  outside 
towns  and  the  only  thing  left  to  the  inhabitants,  as  an  old  fellow  said,  is  to  chaw. 
So  long  as  we  can't  have  free  raw  materials  we  too  have  got  to  chaw.  Since  Eng- 
land has  had  free  raw  material  her  manufacturing  has  increased  100  fold.  The  tariff 
5ias  nothing  to  do  with  regulating  wages,  they  are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  my  business  free  wool  would  not  injure  our  labor,  but  would  help 
it  and  would,  as  I  said,  put  in  a  position  where  duty  or  Jio  duty  we  could  com- 
pete with  the  world." 

XL 

.A   CALIFORNIA  MANDFACTUREB   WHO  IS  STRONGLY  IN   FAVOB    OF    FREE  WOOL    IN 
ORDER  TO  ENCOURAGE   BOTH  THE    GROWING  AND  THE  MANUFACTTTBE. 

William  Harney,  secretary  of  the  Golden  Gate  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company, 
-of  San  Francisco,  thus  gave  his  endorsement  to  the  proposition  to  put  raw  wool  on 
the  free  list.  His  interview  was  first  published  in  the  Alta  California,  of  San 
Francisco : 

I  am  an  avowed  protectionist  and  always  have  been.  In  no  sense  can  I  be 
•classed  as  a  free-trader.  I  look  upon  this  question  of  the  wool  tarlflF  from  the 
standpoint  of  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics,  and  I  can 
find  no  reasonable  ground  on  which  to  base  the  assertion  that  the  interests  of 
inanafacturer  and  wool-grower  clash  on  the  tariff  question  so  far  as  this  matter  is 
•concerned.  As  I  look  at  it  their  interests  are  identical,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  politics,  so  called,  should  cut  any  figure.  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  my 
position  is  eminently  correct.  This  country  does  not  produce  the  fine  quality  of 
wool  that  we  import  from  Australia.  And  to  make  a  certain  line  of  goods  we  must 
have  some  of  that  wool,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  duty  should 
-be  Imposed  on  a  raw  material  our  own  country  does  not  proiuce. 

To  show  how  the  tariff  on  wool  operates  against  the  manufacturer,and  domes- 
.tic  wool  grower  as  well,  just  for  a  moment  consider  these  figures.  The  best  Aus- 
tralian wool  costs  us  down  there  in  the  colonies  say  14  pence  per  pound  ;  that  is 
.about  38  cents  of  our  money.  Now,  to  this  must  be  added,  for  freight,  brokerage 
and  similar  expenses,  from  3  to  4  cents.  Say  4  cents.  That  brings  the  cost  of  the 
■wool  up  to  82  cents  a  pound.  The  wool  under  the  scouring  will  shrink  anywhere 
irom  03  to  70  per  cent.  Let  us  say  68  per  cent.,  that  would  bring  the  cost  of  the 
wool  up  to  $1  per  pound,  and  to  this  mu^  be  added  10  cents  per  pound  duty,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1.10.  Supposing  the  wool  cost  us  30  cents,  and  the  shrinkage  was 
■<58  per  cent.,  then  with  the  duty  added,  the  total  cost  would  foot  up  to  $1.06  per 
.pound.  These  figures  are  liable  to  fluctuation  of  course,  according  to  natural  laws 
of  trade,  but  the  fluctuations,  however  great,  would  not  materially  affect  the  average 
•■as  already  stated  by  me.  You  can  easily  understand  that  with  such  costly  crude 
■material  we  cannot  produce  a  manufactured  article  to  compete  with  the  European 
■or  foreign  production. 
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The  best  grades  of  our  domestic  wool  come  from  Southern  Oregon,  Honey  Lake 
Valley  and  Mendocino  county,  and  constitute  the  fall  clip.  This  wool  costs  us,  ready 
for  use,  about  flfiy-eight  cents  per  pound,  as  a  general  average  against  the  Australian' 
■wool  of  ninety-six  cents  and  one  dollar  per  pound  without  the  duty.  By  this  you- 
see  the  domestic  wool  can  be  sold  and  is  sold  far  below  the  price  commanded  by  the 
Australian  product. 

I  contend  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  were  removed,  it  would  put  the  Americani 
manufacturer  on  an  equality  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  because  the  duty,  as  it 
now  stands,  hampers  the  American  manufacturers  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  that  the 
low  cost  of  labor  and  motive  power  abroad  favors  the  foreign  manufacturer.  In- 
other  words  if  the  duty  on  wool  were  removed  to-morrow  it  would  operate  to  the 
American  manufacturer  as  an  advantage  quite,  if  not  more  than,  offsetting  the  for- 
eign manufacturers'  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  motive  power.  When  I 
make  that  assertion  I,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  duty  will  not  be  removed  from  the 
manufactured  article.  I  hold  that  the  wool  grower  is  not  protected  by  the  tax  oil 
the  raw  wool,  but  by  the  tax  on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article. 

KEPT  FROM  MAKING  THE   BEST   CLASS  OP  GOODS. 

I  have  already  shown  you  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  have  the  best  Australian 
grades  of  wool  to  manufacture  superior  fabrics.  The  tariff  prevents  us  going  into 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  cassimeres  and  diagonals.  Could  we  get  the  wool 
minus-  the  duty,  and  have  the  tax  remain  on  the  imported  manufactured  articles,  we 
could  compete  with  and  drive  out  the  foreign  product.  This  we  could  do,  for  we 
would  blend  the  Australian  wool  with  the  home  product  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  part  Australian  wool  to  two  parts  home  wool.  This  would  result  in  an  immense- 
consumption  of  the  domestic  wool,  far  greater  than  at  present,  and  would  prove  at 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  wool-growing  industry  of  America.  We  have  all  the 
machinery  in  this  country  and  the  skill  to  make  cloths  as  good  as  the  best,  but  our 
energies  are  crippled  and  our  enterprise  dwarfed  by  the  unnecessary  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  Could  we  go  ahead  and  work  our  mills  to  their  best  advantage,  millions 
of  dollars  would  annually  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  our  wage  workers  that 
now  either  remain  idle  or  are  disbursed  in  the  support  of  foreign  industries.  L 
think  the  consumer  would  equally  benefit  with  the  producer. 

The  wool- grower  may  advance  as  an  argument  the  assertion  that  if  the  tariff  oa^ 
wool  was  removed  the  market  would  be  flooded  with  the  low  grade  foreign  wools. 
This  assertion  has  no  weight  when  you  consider  a  moment  the  relative  cost  of  the- 
low  grade  foreign  and  low  grade  domestic  wool.  The  lowest  grade  wools  in  Aus- 
tralia cost  there  say  8  pence  or  10  cents  per  pound,  add  three  cents  for  freight  and 
brokerage  and  the  cost  is  nineteen  cents.  Ten  cents  per  pound  for  duty  increases- 
their  value  to  twenty-nine  cents.  Say  the  shrinkage  is  sixty  per  cent.,  and  we  find 
the  total  cost  is  no  less  than  73^  cents  per  pound.  Our  own  low  grade  wools  cost 
us  ready  for  use,  anywhere  from  forty-two  to  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  so  that  you 
can  see  that  if  the  duty  was  removed  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  would  still  be  far. 
in  excess  of  the  home  product. 

If  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open  to-morrow  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  wo 
would  not  be  able  to  get  very  much  more  of  the  foreign  wool  than  we  do  now,  the 
supply  being  less  than  what  the  wi  rid  demands ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  use 
an  enormously  increased  quantity  of  the  domestic  wool.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
proposition  to  remove  the  tariff  on  wool  to  prompt  the  wool  grower  to  feel  that  he- 
is  at  any  hazard. 

I  think  that  in  time  we  may  be  able  to  raise  as  good  wool  in  this  country  as  can 
be  imported,  but  at  present  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Colonies  great  care  is  taken  to- 
keep  the  ranges  clean,  the  grass  is  of  good  quality  and  the  sheep  are  sheared  but 
once  a  year.  Climate  and  other  conditions  have  marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
wooL 

In  one  of  his  reports,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  late  Daniel  Manning 
used  the  following  very  significant  language :  "Any  tax  on  the  raw  wool  will  alwaya 
make  domestic  wool-raising  a  bad  business,  for  in  our  dry  climate  some  varieties  of. 
wool  required  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics  are  not  possible." 
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-JAMES  RUSSELL    LOWELL    ON   CLEVELAND,   AS  EXPRESSED  WHEN  PRESIDING  AT  A 
REVENUE   REFORM   MEETING   IN  BOSTON,  DECEMBER  39,  1887. 

One,  certainly,  of  the  reasons  that  have  brought  us  hither — one,  at  least,  of  those 
that  chiefly  suggested  the  opportuneness  of  our  coming  together  here — has  been  the 
President's  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Congress.  Personally,  I  confess 
that  I  feel  myself  strongly  attracted  to  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  best  representative  of 
the  higher  type  of  Americanisin  that  we  have  seen  since  Lincoln  was  snatched  from 
us.  And  by  Americanism  I  mean  that  which  we  cannot  help,  not  that  which  we 
flaunt — that  way  of  looking  at  thiags  and  of  treating  men  which  we  derive  from  the 
:eoil  that  holds  our  fathers  and  waits  for  us.  I  think  we  have  all  recognized  in  him 
a  manly  simplicity  of  character  and  an  honest  endeavor  to  do  all  that  he  could  of 
duty,  where  all  that  he  would  was  made  impossible  by  difBculties,  to  the  hourly 
trials  and  temptations  of  which  we  have  fortunately  never  been  exposed.  But  we 
are  not  here  to  thank  him  as  the  head  of  a  party.  "We  are  here  to  felicitate  each 
other  that  the  Presidential  chair  has  a  man  in  it,  and  this  means  that  every  word  he 
says  is  weighted  with  what  he  is.  We  are  here  to  felicitate  each  other  that  this  man 
understands  politics  to  mean  business,  not  chicanery ;  plain  speaking,  not  paltering 
with  us  in  a  doubly  sense ;  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
country  without  regard  to  personal  or  party  consequences,  and  thus  to  remind  us 
that  a  country  not  worth  telling  the  truth  to  is  not  worth  living  in ;  nay,  deserves 
to  have  lies  told  it  and  to  take  the  inevitable  consequences  in  calmly. 

If  it  be  lamentable  that  acts  of  oflBcial  courage  should  have  become  so  rare 
among  us  as  to  be  noteworthy,  it  is  consoling  to  believe  that  they  are  sometimes 
contagious.  "So  shines  a  gooid  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  As  courage  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  virtue  of  men,  so  it  is  the  virtue  which  most  powerfully  challenges  the 
respect  and  emulation  of  men.  We  thank  the  President  for  having  taught  a  most 
pertinent  object  lesson,  and  from  a  platform  lofty  enough  to  be  seen  of  aU  the 
people.  We  should  be  glad  to  thinji,  though  we  hardly  dare  to  hope,  that  some  of 
the  waiters  on  popular  providence,  whom  we  humorously  call  statesmen,  would 
profit  by  it.  As  one  of  the  evil  phenomena  which  are  said  to  mark  the  advance  of 
Democracy  is  the  decay  of  civic  courage,  we  should  be  grateful  to  the  President  for 
giving  us  reason  to  think  that  this  is  rather  one  of  its  accidents  than  of  its  properties. 

Whatever  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  action  on  his  personal  fortunes,  let  us 
rejoice  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  stimulating  thorn  in  that  august  chair  for  all  that 
may  sit  in  it  after  him.  Would  that  all  our  Presidents  might  see  and  lay  to  heart 
that  vision  which  Dion  saw,  that  silent  shape  of  woman,  sweeping  and  ever  sweep- 
ing without  pause.  Our  politics  call  loudly  for  a  broom.  There  are  rubbish  heaps 
of  cant  in  every  corner  of  them  that  should  be  swept  out  for  the  dustman.  Time  to 
cart  away  and  dump  beyond  sight  or  smell  of  mortal  men.  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  think, 
has  found  the  broom  and  begun  to  ply  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  President  has  set  us  the  example,  not  only  of  courage,  but 
of  good  sense  and  moderation.  He  has  kept  strictly  to  his  text  and  his  purpose. 
He  has  stated  the  facts  and  marshalled  the  figures  without  drawing  further  infer- 
ences from  them  than  were  implicitly  there.  He  has  confined  himself  to  the  eco- 
nomic question,  to  that  which  directly  concerns  the  national  housekeeping.  He  has 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  lured  from  the  direct  forthright  by  any  temptation  to  dis- 
cuss the  more  general  and  at  present  nuialy  academic  questions  of  free  trade  or  pro- 
tection. He  has  shown  us  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  being  protected  too  much 
and  that  we  had  protected  our  shipping  interests  so  effectually  that  they  had  ceased 
to  need  protection  by  ceasing  to  exist.  In  thus  limitingthe  field  of  his  warning  and 
his  counsels,  he  has  done  wisely,  and  we  shall  do  wisely  in  following  his  example 
His  facts  and  his  figures  will  work  all  the  more  efi"ectually.  But  we  must  be  patient 
with  them  and  expect  them  to  work  slowly.  Enormous  interests  are  involved  and 
ini|ist  be  treated  tenderly.    It  was  sixty  years  before  the  leaven  of  Adam  Smith 
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impregnated  the  whole  sluggish  lump  of  British  opinion,  and  we  are  a  batch  of  the 
same  dough. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  bounties  were  paid  for  the  raising  of  wheat  in 
Massachusetts.  Bountirg  have  fallen  into  discredit  now.  They  have  taken  an  alias 
and  play  their  three-card  trick  as  subsidies  or  as  protection  to  labor,  but  the  com- 
mon sense  of  our  people  will  find  them  out  at  last.  If  we  are  not  to  expect  any 
other  immediate  result  from  the  message  than  that  best  result  of  all  human  speech, 
that  it  awaken  thought,  we  can  at  least  already  thank  it  for  one  signal  and  unques- 
tionable benefit.  Il  is  dividing,  and  will  continue  more  and  more  to  divide,  our 
pavties  by  the  lines  of  natural  cleavage,  and  will  close  the  artificial  and  often  mis- 
chievous lines  which  followed  the  boundaries  of  section  or  the  tracings  of  bygone 
prejudice.  We  have  here  a  question  which  equally  concerns  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  black  or  white,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy .  We  h'avo  here  a  topic  which  renders  nugatory  all  those  prob- 
lems ©f  ancient  history  which  we  debated  and  settled  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
by  manly  wager  of  battle,  and  that  so  definitely  that  we  welcome  here  to-night  with 
special  pleasure  some  of  the  brave  men  with  whom  we  argued  then,  and  whom  we 
insisted  all  the  more  on  keeping  as  countrymen  that  they  had  taught  us  how  to 
value  them. 


XIII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  BFEBCH  BY  THE   LATE  EMORY  A.  STORRS,  AT  AN  AGRICULTURAIj 
FAIR  IN   SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,   SEPTE5IBBR,   1870. 

A  surplus  SO  gigantic  demonstrates  better  than  any  argument  could  possibly 
do,  that  taxation  is  unnecessarily  high.  Still  there  stands,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  an  enormous  tariff,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  in  every  department  of  business, 
and  the  maintenance  of  which  enhances  the  cost  of  living  to  every  man  in  the  land. 
Why  should  that  tariff  be  continued  ?  The  fact  of  tlie  surplus  demonstrates  that  it 
13  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  so  those  who  are  interested 
in  maintaining  it  are  compelled  to  place  their  demands  upon  what  they  call  the 
"protection  of  American  industry." 

I  will  inquire  precisely  what  is  meant  by  protecting  American  industry  ? 
Against  what  or  against  whom  is  American  industry  to  be  protected  ?  Who  attacks  o? 
proposes  to  attack  American  industry?  How  is  the  attack  made?  Is  American 
industry  so  feeble  that  it  cannot,  without  assistance  from  the  Government,  protect 
itself?  These  are  all  vital  questions.  If  no  one  is  attacking  American  industry,  it 
needs  no  protection.  The  forms  of  American  industry  are  wonderfully  diversified. 
The  great  body  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  constitute  a  large  element  of  what  may 
be  called  American  industry,  aid  I  know  of  no  attack  upon  them  so  serious  in  its 
character  as  that  made  by  the  tariff ;  and  if  the  farmers  need  protection  against  any- 
thing it  is  against  protection. 

There  are  thousands  of  printers  in  the  country ;  who  attacks  or  proposes  to 
attack  them?  No  one,  except  it  be  the  tariff,  which  enhances  the  cest  of  material 
with  which  their  industry  is  carried  on,  of  the  clothes  which  they  wear,  of  the  coal 
which  they  burn,  of  the  lumber  with  which  their  homes  are  built,  of  the  salt  which 
they  consume,  and  of  the  books  which  they  read.  There  are  thousands  of  shibbuild- 
ers  in  the  country  ;  who  attacks  them  and  their  interests,  and  from  what  enemy  do 
they  need  to  be  protected  ?  The  deserted  ship-yards  of  the  East  answer  this  ques- 
tion— they  need  to  be  protected  against  protection,  and  that  is  all  the  protection 
they  need.  The  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  carpenters  and  joiners, 
boot  and  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  the  daily  toilers  with  their  hands,  upon  the 
land  or  upon  the  sea,  are  threatened  with  an  attack  against  which,  for  their  own 
protection,  the  intervention  of  the  Government  is  necessary. 

I  apprehend  that  should  the  Government  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  all  the  property 
of  the  country,  to  be  paid  over  directly  to  iron  manufacturers,  so  that  they  might  be 
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enabled  to  hold  their  own  against  the  competition  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  but 
a  few  would  be  found  who  would  justify  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation. 
When  reduced  to  its  exact  practical  operations,  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
so  called,  is  simply  the  forcible  taking  from  the  consumer  of  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings and  handing  it  over  to  the  manufacturer.  The  proposition  to  the  consumer  is 
simply  this :  We,  the  Government,  will  take  from  you  10  or  15  or  30  per  cent,  of 
your  earnings  and  give  it  to  the  manufacturer,  and  he  will  spend  it  so  much  more 
judiciously  than  you  would ;  that  ultimately  and  in  the  process  of  time  it  will  in  some 
curious  and  circuitous  manner  which  we  have  not  the  time  to  explain  now,  redound 
more  greatly  to  your  advantage  than  it  would  had  you  spent  it  yourself  and  for 
yourself. 
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THE  TAXES  OF  THE  RICH. 


HOW     THESE     HAVE     BEEN     RELEASED     FHOM     TIME    TO    TIME    SINCE 

1866 — NOW   THE    REPUBLICANS    FAVOR    THE    FREEING 

OF     WHISKEY. 


{From  a  Speech  by  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  July  8.]     ' 

The  Republican  party  claim  the  credit  of  large  anl  repeated  reductions  of 
internal  taxation  That  the  exact  facts  may  be  a  matter  of  record,  I  ask  leave  to 
have  printed  the  letter  from  Mr.  Miller,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to 
Speaker  Carlisle. 

During  the  years  in  ■n'hich  these  reductions  were  being  made  no  burden  has  been 
removed  from  our  tariff  taxation,  and  the  increased  rates  of  duties  imposed  because 
of  these  internal  taxes  have  not  been  removed,  though  the  internal  tax  has  been 
repealed. 

And  as  this  history  given  in  this  letter  is  cirefully  studied  it  will  be  perceived 
that  as  a  rule  these  reductions  removed  burdens  from  capital  and  wealth,  and  ren- 
dered more  improbable  and  difficult  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  reduction  of  tariff 
taxation,  and  more  firmly  riveted  the  present  system  of  excessive  protective  duties 
upon  the  tax-payers  and  consumers. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Intebsal  Kevenub, 

Washington,  May  2, 1888. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  oompUanne  with  your  request,  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  internal  taxes  abolished  under  the  several  acts  of  legislation  from 
July  13, 1866,  when  the  first  act  was  passed  "to  reduce  iDternal  taxation,"  to  March  3, 1883, 
the  date  of  the  last  aot  to  reduce  such  taxation,  as  shown— 

First.  By  ascertaining  the  differences,  when  practicable,  between  the  receipts  from  the 
several  sources  affected  by  the  legislation  for  the  years  in  which  the  acts  were  passed, 
at  the  rates  of  tax  in  force.  Immediately  prior  to  the  pa  wage  of  the  acs,  and  the  receipts 
that  the  new  rates  Imposed  by  these  acts  would  have  yielded  for  the  same  years  had 
they  been  in  force.  ,       .  ,  ^^    ,    , 

Second.  When,  from  want  of  necessary  data,  the  foregoing  method  is  Imprao- 
tlcable,  by  giving  the  differences  In  the  receipts  for  the  years  Immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  years  in  which  the  acts  were  passed  effecting  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  said 
taxes,  except  in  cases  where  an  act  had  not  gone  into  full  operation  the  first  year  after  Its 
passage,  when  the  receipts  for  the  next  succeeding  year  are  taljen  instead  of  those  for  the 
year  before  It,  and—  ,  ^^    ,         ^ 

Third.  Incaseswhere  the  tax  Is  wholly  abolished  bygivingthe  largestamountof  reve- 
nue collected  from  that  source  in  any  year  as  the  measure  of  reduction. 

Taxation  under  the  present  internal  revenue  system  culminated  in  1866,  the  receipts 
for  that  year  amounting  to  1310,906,984.17.  Under  the  laws  then  In  force  taxes  were  levied 
on  raw  products,  upon  all  manufactures ;  upon  nearly  all  professions,  trades  and  oooupa- 
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tion?,  upon  the  entire  receipts  of  transportation,  express,  insurance  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, of  advertisements,  bridges  and  toll  roads,  and  of  lotteries,  theatres  and  other  places 
of  amusement,  upon  auction  sales  and  brokers  sales  of  merchandise,  stoclis,  bonds,  foreign 
exchange,  promissory  notes,  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  (and  later  upon  sales  of  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  liquor  dealers,  etc.),  apon  theincomeof  individuals,  upon  bank  profltS; 
dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds,  upon  canal,  railroad  and  turnpike  companies^ 
dividends,  interest  on  bonds  and  additions  to  surplus  funds,  upon  Insurance  companies 
dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds,  and  upon  the  salaries  of  United  States  ofttoers 
and  employes,  upon  articles  of  luxury  kept  for  use,  such  as  billiard  tables,  carriages,  piano- 
fortes and  other  parlor  musical  instruments,  gold  watches,  yachts,  gold  and  silver  plate,  upon 
nearly  every  kind  of  legal  instrument,  upon  promissory  notes,  bank  checks,  friction 
matches  and  proprietary  medicines,  upon  legacies  and  successions,  upon  passports,  upon 
slaughtered  cattle,  sheep  and  swlnc,  and  upon  the  capital,  circulation  and  deposits  of 
banks,  private.  State  and  national.  In  a  word,  every  available  source  of  revenue  was  laid 
under  contribution  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  to  meet  the  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government.  This  system  was  probably  more  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive than  any  system  of  taxation  ever  before  devised. 

The  work  of  reducing  internal  taxation  began  August  1, 1866,  and  went  on  more  or  less 
rapidly  untill883,  when,  according  to  the  following  statement,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
$320,717,187  per  annum  had  been  abolished,  and  the  system  relieved  of  its  most  burdensome 
provisions. 

TAXES  BEPEALED  PROM  JULY  13,  1888,  tO  JOLY  14,  1870. 

First.  Manufactures  and  products :  The  largest  and  most  important  class  of  articles 
taxed  during  the  fiscal  year  1866  was  that  of  manufactures  and  productions.  Exclusive  ot 
the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
cigars  it  yielded  that  year  8137,230,609.  The  articles  included  in  j);  were  almost  innumerable. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  enumerated  in  the  "schedule  of  articles  subject  to  tax." 
One  other  heading— "manufactures  not  enumerated"-rlncluded  the  rest,  tinder  this  class 
taxes  were  duplicated  and  reduplicated.  Among  the  articles  that  yielded  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue  may  be  mentioned  the  raw  products — coal,  cotton,  crude  petroleum, 
and  sugar;  and  the  manufactures— boots  and  shoes,  cloths  and  other  fabrics  made  of  cot- 
ton, same  made  of  wool,  ready-made  clothing,  illuminating  gas,  manufactures  of  iron,  oil 
distilled  from  crude  petroleum,  and  coal. 

Taxesin  this  class  were  reduced  by  acts  of  July  13,  1886,  and  March  2,  1867,  and  were 
finally  abolished  by  acts  of  February  3,  1868,  March  31,  1868,  and  July  20,  1868,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tax  on  gas.  This  was  not  repealed  until  August  1.-1872.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  tax  on  manufactures  a  tax  of  one-fltth  of  1  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  the  sales  of 
manufactures  in  excess  of  .?.5,000  per  annum.    l,argeat  receipts  in  1866  ;  amount,  $127,230,609. 

Second.  Gross  receipts :  Taxes  varying  from  1)^  to  5  per  cent,  were  imposed  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  canal,  railroad,  steamboat,  express  and  insurance  companies,  of  adver- 
tisements, bridges,  ferries,  stage  coaches,  etc  Taxes  reduced  by  acts  of  July  13,  1866, 
March  2,  1867,  and  finally  repealed  by  act  of  July  14,  1870.  Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year 
1866 ;  amount,  $11,263,430. 

Third.  Sales:  Sales  of  brokers  on  merchandise,  produce,  stocks,  bonds,  foreign 
exchange,  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin,  auction  sales,  sales  of  dealers  and  liquor  dealers 
over  $50,000  per  annum  were  taxed  at  rates  varying  from  one- twentieth  to  one- fourth  of  1 
per  cent,  up  to  1870.  Repealed  by  act  of  July  14, 1870.  Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1870 : 
amount,  $8,837,395. 

Fourth.  Special  taxes  not  relating  to  spirits,  beer,  and  tohaoco :  An  annual  tax  vary- 
ing from  S5  to  $500  was  imposed  on  nearly  all  professions  and  occupations.  Few  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  those  taxes  b-fo^e  their  repeal.  Abolished  May  1,  1871,  by  act  of  July 
14, 1870.    Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1866 ;  amount,  $14,144,418. 

Fifth.  Income :  The  tax  on  incomes  from  individuals  was  reduced  by  acts  of  March 
3, 1867,  and  July  14, 1870.    It  expired  by  limitation  December  31, 1871. 

The  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  of  banks,  insurance,  rail- 
road, and  other  corporations  was  reduced  by  actof  July  14, 1870,  to2X  per  cent,  and  expired 
by  limitation  at  the  same  time  as  ihe  tax  on  incomes  from  individuals.  Largest  receipts 
in  fiscal  year  18f 6:  From  individuals,  $60,.J47,S83 ;  from  corporations,  $12,434,277;  total 
$72,983,1.59. 

Sixth.  Legacies  and  successions :  No  reduction  in  this  class  before  its  repeal  by  act  of 
July  14, 1870.    Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1970;  amount,  $3,091,825. 

Seventh.  Articles  of  luxury  kept  Cor  use :  Reduction  by  act  of  July  13  1866  •  taxes 
repealed  by  act  of  July  14,  1870.    Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1867 ;  amount  $2 116  674 

Eighth.  Slaughtered  animals :  No  reduction  under  this  class ;  repealed  bv  act  of  j'ulv 
13,1866.    Larf  est  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1866;  amount,  $1,391,571.  "  »"'j 

Ninth.  Passports ;  The  tax  on  passports  was  repealed  by  act  of  July  14  1870  Largest 
receipts  in  fiscal  year  1866 ;  amount,  $31,149. 

Tenth.  Stamp  taxes :  The  stamp  tax  imposed  on  promissory  notes  for  a  less  sum  than 
$100,  and  on  receipts  for  any  sum  of  money  or  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  and  the  stamp 
tax  imposed  on  canned  and  preserved  fish  were  repealed  October  1,  1670,  by  act  of  July 
14,  1870. 

Total  receipts  from  stamp  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1870 SIB  Rii  ni'i  nn 

And  for  the  fiscal  year  1872 16,m,331.00 

Apparent  reduction 366,723.00 
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Becapitulatlon  of  taxes  repealed  under  the  foregoing  named  acts. 


Taxes  repealed  on- 


Amount. 


Manufactures  and  products 

Gross  receipts 

Sales 

Special  taxes  not  relating  to  spirits,  tobacco  and  beer. 

Income 

Legacies  and  suocesslons 

Articles  of  luxury  kept  for  use 

Slaughtered  animals 

Passports 


$137,230,609.00 

11,263,430.00 

8,837,395.00 

14,144,413.00 

72,983,159.00 

3,091,825,00 

2,116,674  00 

1,291,571.00 

81,149.00 


Total  abolished 

Add  stamp  taxes  reduced 

And  for  increase  on  gas  from  1866  to  1872 

And  for  increase  on  raw  cotton  from  1866  to  1867 . 


Total  repealed  and  reduced. 


(f240,983,230  00 

386,722.00 

989,073.00 

5,359,424.00 


?3t7,703,4.53.00 


The  receipts  from  the  tax  on  gas  in  1866  were  $1,832,643,  and  in  1873,  the  year  of  largest 
receipts  from  this  source,  $2,831,719,  showing  an  Increase  in  the  tax  during  this  time  of 
J989,0:o.  So,  also,  the  receipts  f  i-om  raw  cotton  in  1S66  were  $18,409,655,  and  in  1867,  the  year 
when  the  largest  receipts  were  returned  from  this  source,  $33,769,079,  showing  an  Increase 
of  $5,359,424  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  sums  then  of  $989,076  and  of 
^5.359.424  have  been  added  to  the  total  of  taxes  repealed  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
enunciated  in  paragraph  3,  page  3. 

REMOVAL  OF  TAXKS  ON  INCOMES  AND  OTHER  LUXUBIES. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  provisions  in  the  above-na-med  acts  that  • 
effected  this  reduction : 

Fi  rsr.  An  act  of  July  13, 1866 :  The  largest  reductions  under  this  act  were  made  on  man- 
ufactures and  products,  by  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  in  sections,  act  of  March  3, 1865, 
which  imposed  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  articles,  with  few  exoeptioni,  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion "4,  act  of  June  30, 1864,  in  addition  to  the  rales  imposed  In  that  section,  and  by  repeal- 
ing the  tax  altogether  on  certain  articles  in  this  class.  The  rate  of  tax  on  gross  receipts  of 
telegraph  companies  was  reduced  from  5  to  3  per  cent ,  and  on  auction  sales  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent ,  and  on  brokers'  sales  of  merchandise  from  one-eighth  to 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent.  The  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  on  brokers'  sales  of 
stocks,  bonds,  foreign  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other  securities,  and  of  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent,  on  sales  of  gold  and  sliver  bullion  and  coin  waa  reduced  to  one-hundredth  of  1 
per  cent.,  when  such  sales  were  made  by  a  broker,  bank,  or  banker  who  had  paid  a  special 
tax  as  such.  The  tax  was  repealed  on  the  gross  receipts  of  railroad  and  other  companies  for 
transporta  ion  of  freight,  on  slaughtered  animals,  on  carriages  valued  at  $300  and  less,  on 
piano-fortes  and  other  parlor  musical  instruments,  and  on  yachts,  pleasure  and  racing  boats 
kept  for  use. 

Second.  Act  of  March  3,1867:  The  list  of  articles  added  to  the  free  list  by  act  of  July 
13, 1866,  was  considerably  Increased  by  this  act.  The  tax  was  repealed  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  advertisements  and  toll  roads,  and  was  reduced  on  the  gross  receipts  of  bridges  and  fer- 
ries from  3  to  3X  per  cent.    A  few  additional  taxes  were  Imposed  on  sales. 

The  Income  tax  of  individuals  was  reduced  by  raising  the  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000, 
and  by  imposing  a  uniform  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  incomes  over  that  amount.  In 
lieu  of  the  rates  5  per  cent,  on  Incomes  over  $600  and  not  over  $5,000,  and  10  per  cent,  on 
Incomes  over  $.5,000,  an  excess  of  $.5,000  imposed  ay  act  of  March  3, 1865.  ^  „    ^ 

Third.  Act  of  February  3, 1868 :  By  this  act  the  tax  on  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States 
after  the  year  1867  was  repealed.  _    ^  ^        j     .i, 

Fo'irth.  Act  of  March  31, 1888 :  All  taxes  on  manufactures  and  productions,  except  dis- 
tilled spirits,  fermented  liquet,  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  not 
before  repealed,  were  abolished  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  except  the  tax  on  gas,  and 
mineral  oils  distilled  from  coal  and  crude  petroleum.  In  lieu  of  these  taxes  repealed,  how- 
ever, a  tax  of  one-Ufth  of  1  per  cent,  was  Imposed  on  manufacturers'  sales  in  excess  of 
$5,000  per  annum.  „    ,      .  ,         ,    ,,  j,  i.,,    ,  «  j 

Fifth  Act  of  July  3. 1868 :  The  remainder  of  the  tax  on  mineral  oil  distilled  from  crude 
petroleum,  coal,  etc.,  which  was  reduced  one-half  by  the  act  of  March  31, 1838,  was  repealed 

Sixth  Act  of  July  14, 1S70 :  By  the  provision?  of  this  act  tax  was  repealed  on  special  taxes 
not  relating  to  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  and  tobacco,  on  gross  receipts,  sales,  legacies,  and 
Buccessions,  articles  of  luxury  kept  for  use,  not  before  abolished,  and  on  passports. 

The  tax  on  Income  from  individuals  was  reduced  by  raising  the  exemption  trom  *1,0D0  to 
$2,000,  and  by  imposing  a  tax  of  2X  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  iincomes  over  $3,000,  n  place  of 
5  per  cent  on  all  taxable  incomes  over  $1,000,  under  act  of  March  3,1867.  This  act  also 
reduced  the  tax  from  5  to  2«  per  cent,  on  the  dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds  of 
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banks,  canal,  insurance,  railroad,  and  turnpike  companies,  and  on  the  interest  on  bonds  of 
canal,  railroad,  and  turnpike  companies,  and  provided  that  the  income  tax  should  be  levied 
and  collected  annually  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  and  no  longer.  Italso  reduced  the  stamp 
tax.    (See  paragraph  io,  page  12.) 

The  amount  of  reduction  in  the  several  classes  named  under  each  of  the  foregoing  acts 
cannot  be  exactly  determined  for  lack  of  necessary  data  in  the  returns.  The  largest 
receipts  for  any  one  year  have,  therefore,  been  taken  as  the  measure  of  reduction. 

REMOVAL  OF  TAXES  ON    DRINKING  AND  SMOKING. 

Act  Of  July  20, 1868,  as  amended  by  Act  of  April  10, 1869:  Among  the  more  important 
provisions  of  this  act  were  those  reducing  the  rates  of  tax  on  distilled  spirits  from  $2  to  50 
cents  per  gallon,  modifying  the  special  taxes  of  distillers,  and  imposing  a  capacity  i  ax  on 
their  distilleries  and  a  tax  of  $4  per  barrel  on  the  annual  production  of  spirits  in  excess 
of  100  barrels  by  each  distiller. 

Under  these  chanires  in  the  law  the  quantities  of  distilled  spirits  returned  for  taxa- 
tion increased  from  7,224,809  gallons  in  1868  to  62,093,417  gallons  in  1869.  and  78,490,198  gallons 
in  1870,  and  the  receipts  from  $18,655,631  in  1868  to  $45,071,231  In  1869,  and  $55,606,094  in 
1870. 

The  most  important  changes  made  in  the  rates  of  tax  on  tobacco  and  snuff  were  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  snufF  and  the  finer  grades  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  con- 
stituting about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  tobacco  taxed,  from  40  to  32  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  one-flfth  of  1  per  cent,  on  sales  of  cigars  over  $5,000  per 
annum,  of  manufactured  tobacco  over  $1,000  per  annum,  of  leaf  tobacco  over  $10,000  per 
annum,  and  on  the  excess  over  $5,000  of  the  penal  sum  of  bonds  of  manufacturers  of 
tobacco. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  and  other  modifications  in  the  law  the  quantities  of 
manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  returned  for  taxation  increased  from  46,764,150  pounds  in 
1868  to  64,305,026  pounds  In  1869,  and  90,288.082  pounds  in  1870,  and  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  relating  to  tobacco  from  $18,730,095  in  1868  to  $23,430,708  In  1869,  and  $31,350,708  in 
1870. 

This  act  pro  vlded  that  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
should  be  paid  by  stamps.  The  tax  on  distilled  spirits  was  accordingly  first  paid  by  stamps 
November  1, 1868,  and  on  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  November  23, 1868. 

Act  of  June   6, 1872:  CTnder  spirits  this  act  repealed  the  special  tax  of  distillers',  the 

•  capacity  or  per  diem  tax  on  their  distilleries,  and  the  tax  of  ?4  per  barrel  on  every  barrel 

produced  by  any  distiller  over  100  barrels  a  year,  but  increased  the  rate  of  tax  per  gallon 

from  50  to  70  cents.    These  changes  were   not  probably  made  to  affect  the  revenue  from 

spirits,  but  to  make  the  tax  less  burdensome  to  distillers. 

The  changes  made  by  this  act  in  the  rates  of  tax  on  tobacco  were  the  substitution  of 
a  uniform  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  all  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  for  the  two  rates, 
16  and  32  cents,  imposed  by  act  of  July  20,  1868,  the  repeal  of  the  lax  on  sales  of  cigars 
over  $5,000  per  annum,  of  manufactured  tobacco  over  $1,000  per  annum,  of  leaf  tobacco 
over  $10,000  per  annum,  and  on  excess  of  $3,0)0  of  the  penal  sum  of  bonds  of  manufacr  rers 
of  tobacco,  and  the  imposition  of  a  special  tax  on  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  on 
peddlers  of  tobacco. 

Estimated  reduction  under  tobacco:  The  quantity  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
returned  for  taxation  during  the  fiscal  year  1873  was 93,655,905  pounds.  The  actual  receipts 
from  this  tobacco  at  16  and  33  cents  per  pound  imposed  by  act  of  July  20, 1868,  were: 

At  32  cents $18,177,476  77 

At  16  cents 5,896,206  33 

Total $24,073,683  10 

Estimated  receipts  on  93,655,905  pounds  at  20  cents 18,731,181  00 

Showing  a  reduction  of $5,343,502  10 

Add  for  receipts  from  sales  of  cigars,  manufactured  tobacco,  etc.,  in  1872 363,137  00 

Total $5,105,639  10 

Deduct  receipts  of  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  and  peddlers  of  tobacco! 
1^73 ^,      58,63800 


Actual  reduction  in  receipts  from  tobacco sb|i,646,941 10 

This  act  also  repealed  all  stamp  taxes  imposed  under  Schedule  B  (documenwRr  stamps), 
actof  June30,1864,  except  the  2  cent  stamp  on  bank  checks,  drafts  or  orders.  Date  of  repeal 
October  1, 1872.  The  receipts  for  the  first  entire  fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  repeal  were 
those  for  1874. 

Receipts  from  stamp  taxes  in  1872 $16177  321 

Heceipts  from  stamp  taxes  in  1874 6,136  845 

Showing  a  reduction  of $10040476 

This  act  raised  the  exemption  on  all  sums  deposited  in  savings  banks;  etc  in  the  name- 
of  one  person  from  $rM  to  $2,000,  and  exempted  certain  borrowed  capital  The  annual 
reduction  In  the  receipts  from  bank  capital  and  deposits  in  consequence  of  these  changes 
in  the  law  was,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  from  them  in  1872  and  1873 
$873,111.  ' 
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Amount  of  tax  returned  on  bank  capital  and  deposits: 

In  fiscal  year  1873 $4,619,364 

In  fiscal  year  187;i 3,746,253 

Reduction $873,in» 

The  tax  on  illuminating  gas  was  repealed  l)y  this  act. 

Amount  of  reduction : 

On  the  stamp  tax $10,040,476 

On  bank  capital  and  deposits 873.111 

O  n  tobacco 5.646,941 


Total,  exclusive  of  gas $16,560,528 

FCBTHUR  EFFORTS  TO  FREE  WHISKEy  FROM  TAX. 

Act  of  March  1, 1879 :  This  act  im  posed  a  uniform  rate  of  16  cents  per  pound  on  all  snuff, 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  in  lieu  of  32  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  snuff  by  act  of  July 
20, 186S,  and  24  cents  per  pound  on  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  Imposed  by  act  of  MarchS, 
1875.  This  act  took  effect  May  1, 1879,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts  lor  the  last  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1879  was  collected  at  the  new  rates  of  tax. 

The  total  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco  and  snufc  returned  for  taxation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  was  120,398,458  pounds,  as  follows: 

Pounds.     Pounds . 

•SnufC  at  32oents 2,215,111 

Snuff  at  16  cents 1,208,124 

3,423,235 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  16  cents 42,127,203 

Ma  nuf actured  tobacco  at  SO  cents 57 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  24  cents 74,847,963 

116,975,223 

Total....' ]20,398JJ8 

Estimates  of  tax  on  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco : 

-At  new  rates,  120,398,4".s  pounds  at  16  cents S;19,263,753 

At  old  rates,  snuff  3,423,Si)  pounds  at  32  cents il,Oi'hW> 

At  old  rates,  manufactured  tobacco  11B,975  223  pounds  at  24  cents 2'i,074,n.'i-t 

29,069,489 

Reduction 9,906,736 

Act  of  May  28,  IMO :  This  act  abolished  warehouse,  rectifiers,'  wholesale  liquor  dealers', 
special  bonded  warehouse  and  imported  spirit  stamps,  and  the  provision  for  the  payment 
of  5  per  cent,  interest  under  joint  resolution  of  March  28,  1^T^,  on  the  tax  upon  spirits  that 
had  remained  in  warehouse  more  than  one  year,  and  provided  certain  allowances  for  leak- 
-age  in  packages  of  spirits  when  they  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  above-named  stamps  in  1880  were : 

Interest  amounted  to $330,689 

Xeaksge,  taking  the  average 158,994 

Allowed  for  1881, 1882  and  1883 ." 1,300,144 

Total $1,789,827 

Act  of  March  3, 1883  :  This  act  reduced  the  tax  on  tobacco  and  repealed  the  stamp-tax 
on  checks,  friction-matchep,  patent  medicines,  etc.,  and  the  tax  on  the  capital  and  deposits 
of  all  banks  and  bankers,  private.  State,  and  national.  ■ 

Under  tobacco,  the  i  nx  on  cigars  was  reduced  from  $6  to  $3  per  thousand,  on  cigarettes 
from  -51.75  to  50 cents  per  thousand,  and  on  snuff,  chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco  from  16  to 
8  cents  perjpound,  and  the  special  taxes  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  tobacco  were 
reduced  on  an  average  nearly  50  per  cent. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  REDUCTION  ON  TOBACCO. 

As  this  act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tobacco,  took  effect  May  1,  is.'fl,  most  of  the  collections 
on  tobacco  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1883  were  made  under  this  act. 

The  quantities  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  returned  for 
taxation  durlnK"  the  fiscal  year  1893  were  as  follows : 

Cigars  and  cheroots number  3,327,888,9(12 

Cigarettes number    640,021,8,53 

Snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco pounds   170,361,558 
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The  number  of  special  taxpayers  were  as  follows:  Manufacturers  of  cigars,  16,721  r 
manufacturers  of  tohacoo,  1.060 ;  dealers  In  leaf  tobacco,  3,383;  dealers  in  leaf-tobacco,  not 
over  25,000  pounds,  1,203 ;  retail  dealers  in  leaf-tobacco,  3 ;  dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco, 
M9,612 ;  peddlers  of  tobacco,  first  class,  7 ;  second  class,  528 ;  third  class,  647 ;  fourth  class,  221. 

ESTIMATE  or  RECEIPrS  UNDEK  RATES  OF  TAX  IN  FORCE  IMMEDIATELY  PKIOB  TO  MAT 

'  1,  1883. 

cigars,  3,227,888,9P2,  at  $6  per  1000 $19,367,333  95 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not  over  3  pounds  per  l.OflO,  639,902.503,  at  $1.75  per  1,000 1,119,829  38. 

Cigarettes  weighing  over  3  pounds  per  1,00D,  119,150,  at  $6  per  1,000 714  90 

Tobaocoandsnutf,  170,361,558,  at  16  cents 27,3,57,849  28 


Total  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  etc $47,745,727  51 


SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Manufacturers  of  cigars.  ]6,724,  at  $10 a  7,240  OO' 

Dealersinleaf  tobacco,  3,382,  at  425 84,5.50  00 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  not  over  24,000  pounds,  1,208,  at  So 6,040  00 

Retail  dealers  In  leaf  tobacco,  3,  at  S500 1,500  00 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  449.612,  at  $5 2,348,060  OO 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco,  16,060,  a  $10 10,600  OO 

PEDDLERS  01'  TOBACCO. 

First  Class,  7,  at  $50 350  OO 

Second  class,  528,  at  $25 13,200  00 

Third  class,  647,  at  $15 9.705  (K) 

Fourth  class,  221,  at  $10 2,210  00 


Total  special  taxes 12,543,455  00- 


Total  from  all  sources  at  old  rates $50,299,182  51 

Mtimate  of  receipts  under  rates  of  tax  imposed  by  act  of  March  3, 1883. 

agars  and  cheroots,  3.227,888,992,  at  $8 $9,683,656  98 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not  over  3  pounds  per  1,000, 639,902,503,  at  50  cents  per  1,000  319,951  25 

Cigarettes,  weighing  over  3  pounds  per  1,000, 119,150,  at  $3 357  4S 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  170,361,558,  at  8  cents 13,62^,924  64 

Total  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  etc ?23,632.900  32' 

f  

SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Manufacturers  of  cigars.  16,724,  at  $6 $100  344  00 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  3,383,  at  $12 40 .584  00 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  not  over  35.000  pounds,  1,208,  at  $5 9"040  OO 

Ketall  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  3,  at  $250 '750  OO' 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  449,612,  at  $2.40 1  07fl  068  80 

Manutacturersof  tobacco,  1,060,  at  $6 '    6^360  00' 

PEDDLERS   OP   TOBACCO. 

First  class,  7,  at  $30 $21000 

Second  class,  528,  at  $15 7  920  00 

Third  class,  647.  at  $7.20 4  658  40 

Fourth  class,  231,  at  $3.60 "795  60 

Total  special  taxes ?1.246,730  80 


Total  from  all  sources  at  new  rates $24  879  631  12 

Total  from  all  sources  at  old  rates 50"289  183  51 

Hoduotlon "$25",409,551  39 


TAXES  ABOLISHED. 


Eeoeiptsin  fiscal  year  1882  from  stamp  taxes $8  139  218  00 

Capital  and  deposits  of  State  banks  and  private  bankers '"  5'''4fl'i7'i  no 

Capital  an'l  deposits  of  national  banks ......"  "5'959'702  00 

Total  taxes  reduced  and  repealed $44  757  644  39> 
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Taxes  on  the  capital  and  deposlis  of  national  banks  were  by  law  returned  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  theUnltPdStateslnsteadof  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  so  that  they 
were  never  included  in  the  receipts  of  this  ofBoe.  They  w  re,  however,  strictly  an  internal 
tax  and  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  internal  taxes  repealed. 


RKCAPITULATION. 


Date  of  approval  of  repealing  and  reducing  acts. 


July  13, 1866 ;  March  2, 1867 ;  February  3, 1888 ;  March  31, 1868  ;  July  20, 1868,  and 

July  14, 1870 

June  6,  1872 

March  1, 1879 

May2»,  1880 

March  3,  1883 

Total 


Amount 
of  taxes  re- 
duced and 

repealed. 


}247,703,453 

16,560,528 

9,905,736 

1,789,827 

44,757,644 


$330,717,187 


EespectfuUy  yours. 


JOSEPH  S.  MILLER,  Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
WHAT  THE  MILLS  BILL  IS. 


A    COMPLETE    SHOWING    BY    SCHEDULE    OF    THE    EEDUCTIOIf    PRO- 
POSED   IN   THE    BUEDENS    OF   TAXATION. 


The  Free  List  Enlarged  for  the  Benefit  of  WorTcingmen  arid 

Manvfacturers,  with  few  Slight  Reductions  on 

Goods  which  are  Made  in  this  Country. 


The  free  list  of  the  ijresent  tarifl  includes  325  paragraphs  of  the  law  of  188.3. 
In  the  Mills  Bill  139  additional  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  free  list,  including 
only  a  very  few  more  than  this  number  of  articles.  The  carrying,  therefore,  of  these 
articles  to  the  free  list  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  same,  and  not  a  making  of 
it  anew. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  country  in  constructing  tariff  laws,  even  those  car- 
rying the  highest  rate  of  duty,  to  include  in  the  free  list  a  large  number  of  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  is  small,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  produced  in  other 
countries  and  not  in  this.  This  same  principle  has  been  carried  into  the  present 
bill,  with  the  addition  that  certain  raw  materials  of  industry  have  been  added  to 
the  free  list.  The  section  given  below  represents  all  the  additions  made  under  the 
present  bill : 

The  following  tables  show  in  the  first  column  the  amount  of  tariff-tax  paid  on  each 
SlOO  worth  of  imported  goods  in  1887.  The  second  column  shows  the  amount  to  be  paid 
under  the  Mills  bill.  Where  no  rate  is  given  there  were  no  importations  last  year  on 
which  to  calculate. 

Tariff -tax    Tn  ..;»*«  ^ 
-TICLES.  3^,   ^^ 

Wood  and  manufactures  of : 

Timber- 
Used  for  spars  and  in  building  wharves S  f>o  00         Free. 

Hewn  and  sawed. . 20  00  " 

Square  and  sided,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 10  96  " 

Wood,  unmanufactured '    20  00  " 

Lumber — 
Boards,  planks,   deals,  and  other  sawed  timber,  of  hemlock,  white- 
wood,  sycamore  and  baeswood — 
Not  planed  or  finished 11  73  •' 
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Tarlft-tax    Tariff-t-l 

All  other  arliclcs  of  ea-\ved  lumber,  not  elsewhere  specified — 

Not  planed  or  finished ?  16  18        Free. 

Hubs  for  wheels  ;  posts ;  last,  wagon,  oar,  gun,  and  heading-blocks, 

and  all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed  only 30  00 

Staves  of  all  kinds 10  00 

Pickets  and  palings 30  00 

Laths 11  87 

Shingles 16  89 

Clapboards — 

Pine 7  98 

Spruce 10  98 

Salt  in  bags,  etc 39  30 

Salt  in  bulk 79  68 

Flax  straw 10  73 

Flax,  not  hackled 9  0.5 

Flax  tow .' S  31 

Hemp  tow 6  37 

Hemp 16  .59 

Manila  and  substitutes 31  06 

Jute  butts 19  13 

Jute 30  00 

Sunn 15  4.") 

Sisal  LM-ass 14  80 

Otliir  vcuctahk'  substances 13  lilj 

Burlap':,  not  exceeding  60  inches 30  00 

Jute  machinery,  not  enumerated  in  pi'esent  tariflf 45  00 

Tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  tau'i;crs  tin,  of  iron  or  steel 33  80 

Beeswax 30  00 

Glvc'-iiiK',  crude,  brown  or  yellow 34  7S 

Phospborus 11)  5,J 

Crysilic  wash  or  Sheep-dip 20  00 

Soap,  hard  and  toft 20  00 

Hemlock,  extract,  tanning,  etc 30  00 

Indigo,  extract 10  Oi) 

Indiso,  carmine 10  00 

Oil,  croton 03  .50 

Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed  oil 27  07 

Petroleum  (included  in  oils) 10  00 

Alumina,  alum,  etc 40  96 

Mineral  waters,  imitation 30  00 

Baryta,  etc.,  manufactured 10  00 

Borax,  crude 20  05 

Borax,  refined 42  49 

Boracic  acid,  commercial 80  51 

Bf'ra<4c  acid,  pure 50  48 

C'jpi"  r,  >ulphatc  of,  blue  Yitriol 77  II 

I  rot],  ^u]pUatL•  lit',  co]>pcras 56  07 

Pota-li— 

Cnidc :...  30  00 

Caib<iratc  of,  or  fused 20  00 

Caustic 20  00 

Chlorate ;24  03 

Nitrate  (crudcj 35  30 

Sul|>hatc 20  00 

Soda  — 

Siilpliate,  salt  or  uitre  cake 30  00 

Snli.batc,  Glauber's  salts 30  00 

Nitriti-  of.  not  enumerated 

Sulphur,  retiiird,  in  rolls 35  06 

Wood-tar 1 0  00 

Coal-tai- — 

Crude 10  00 

Products,  benzine,  etc 30  00 

Not  colors  or  dvcs 30  00 
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T^'Jf-'^    Tariff-tax 
ARTICLES.  ,,g>^rt,    ^b^tta_ 

Coal-tar — continued — 

Pitch  of $  20  00  Free. 

Logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  extracts    and  decoctions  of 10  00  " 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial — now  free. 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 11  77  " 

Earths — 

Ocher,  etc.,  dry .50  11  " 

Umber,  etc.,  dry 63  20  " 

Sienna,  dry 23  05  "■ 

Oils- 
Olive    oil 2.5  00  " 

Cotton  seed  oil 62  .50  " 

Salad 25  00  " 

Neats-foot  oil 25  00  "■ 

Seal  oil 25  00  " 

Whale  oils 25  00  •' 

Barks,  beans,  etc 10  00  " 

Crude  minerals,  etc 10  00  " 

Clays  or  earths,  unwrought 1»  09  " 

Opium,  crude 43  76 

Cotton  ties  or  hoops  for  baling  or  other  purposes,  etc 35  00  " 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  etc 25  00  " 

Ores,  copper 49  63  " 

Ores,    copper,   regulus 70  57  " 

Copper,  old 51  57 

Antimony  as  regains,  etc 10  00  " 

Quicksilver 10  00  " 

Chromate  of  iron 15  00  " 

Metals,  nnwrought 20  00  " 

Mineral  substances,  ernde 20  00  " 

Brick,  other  than  fire-brick 20  00  " 

German  looking-glass  plates  of  blown  glass 

Vegetables,  fresh  or  brine 10  00  " 

Chicory 65  17  " 

Acorns  and  other  substitutes  for  coffee 33  57 

Cocoa,  manufactured 7  13  " 

Currants,  Zante  or  other 27  48  " 

Dates 26  84  " 

Figs 35  83  " 

Meats,  game,  and  poultry 10  00  " 

Milk,   fresh 10  00  " 

Egg  yelks 20  00  " 

Beans  and  pease 10  00  " 

Split  pease 20  00  " 

Bibles,  and  books  and  pamphlets,  not  English,  not  enumerated 25  00  " 

Bristles 15  Os  " 

Bulbs  and  roots,  not  otherwise  pro-pded  for 20  00  " 

Feathers,  crude,  ostrich 25  00  " 

All  other 25  Oo  " 

Finishing  powder 20  00  " 

Grease,  not  elsewhere  specified 10  00  " 

Grindstones 14  73  " 

Curled  hair 25  00  " 

Human  hair,  raw ' 20  00  " 

Hempseed 15  07  u 

Rape  and  other  oil  seeds 7  .50  " 

Garden  seeds [\  20  00  " 

Osier,  or  willow  for  baskets 25  00  " 

Broom-coru — not  enumerated 10  00  " 

Brush  wood !!..!!..  10  00  " 

Rags !...!!!!!!.'!  lo  oo 

Rattans  and  reeds 10  00  " 

Stones,  free,  granite,  etc.,  rough [  21  22  " 

Gut  strings,  except  musical !.!!.'."!.!.'!.'.'!  25  0(i  " 

Tallow .............'.  2(i  •.:'.!  " 

Waste,  not  otherwise  provided  for "!.'.'!.'!!!!.'!!!!  10  00 
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"t 

Tariff-tax    Tariff-tar 
ARTICLES.  smifwnvth      ^y  the 

in  1687.       Mills  bill. 

Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  and  other  like  animals,  and  manufactures. of  ; 
Uumanulactured — 

Class  1,  clotllill^'  wools:  That  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz 
or  metis  Mollis,  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediati;  or 
remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  lilie  chai-acter 
with  any  of  the  precedm^^,  including  siicli  as  have  been  here- 
tofore usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  (iuod  Hupe,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  elsewli'^re,  and  also  including  ail 
wools  not  hereinafter  de.-cribed  or  de-it;uated  in  classes  3 
and  3— 

Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound S54  is;       Free^ 

Value  over  30  cents  per  pound o5  fl2  " 

Washed  wool — 

Value  (before  washing)  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 5S  51  " 

Value  (before  washing)  over  30  cents  per  pound m  71  " 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scourinirj  30  cents  or  le^s  per  pound T-t  11  " 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  30  cents  per  pouiid 60  !r3  " 

Class  2,  combing  wools  :  That  is  to  say,  Leieester,  Culswolil, 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wool-, 'Ciinada  Inuu'  wnnls,  or 
other  like  combing  wools  of  EnL'li^li  lilood,  and  usually 
known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  aljiaca, 
goat  and  other  like  animals- 
Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 43  23        Free> 

Value  over  30  cents  per  pound a8  78  " 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  less  per  pound lj(i  18  " 

Class  3,  carpet  wools,  and  other  similar  wools:  !<ueli  as 
Donskoi,native  South  Anieriean,  Corduva,  Valparaiso,  native 
Smyrna,  and  including  ail  sueli  wools  nf  like  character  as 
have  been  heretofore  usually  inipiorted  into  the  United 
States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Pii;viJt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere — 
Value  12  cents  or  less  per  pound . . . .' 24  HS  Free- 
Value  over  12  cents  per  pound 27  Oil  " 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  12  cents  or  less  per  pound 41  77  " 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  13  cents  per  pound 22  71)  " 

Wools  on  the  skin,  not  enumerated " 

Rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste :i(j  41  " 

Total  wools,  etc .$  :5i;  08 

DcTiABLE  List.     Schedule  A. — Chemicals. 

Glycerine,  refined .?47  18 

Acid,  acetic,  acetous,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  exceeding  1.047  sp.  gr 88  46 

Castor  beane  or  seeds 5.5  70 

Castor  oil 194  77 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  oil 54  79 

Licorice,  paste  or  lolls 56  18 

Licorice  juice,  not  enumerated 

Baiytes,  manufactured 50  17 

Chromate  of  potash I    ,r,  qe  J  ) 

Bichromate  of  potash f   *-  ™  (   f 

Acetate  of  lead,  white 13111 

White  lead,  when  dry I        

White  lead,  mixed  in  oil f     40  19 

Orange,  mineral 70  00 

Red  lead 76  9i; 

Litharge  i^-'>  54 

Nitrate  of  lead (ill  34 

Magnesia,  medicinal  carbonate 57  93 

Magnesia,  calcined _  40  36 


.S2S  30 

44  23 

27  85 

97  ,38 

33  OO 

37  00 

35  00 

25  09- 

35  SO 

05  05 

26  SO 

35  0* 

38  48 

41  77 

42  23: 

34  75- 

28  25. 
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Tariff-tax 


35  00        30  00 


ARTICLES.                                                                      SlJworth  j^*Si 

in  1887.  °""*  ■""■ 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of i  39  74  $  19  87 

PruBsiate  of  potash,  red ••..  3.5  36  24  68 

Prussia te  of  potash,  yellow  3.5  35  24  75 

Nitrate  of  potash,  refined 33  70  23  47 

Salsoda 39  01  30  00 

Bicarbonate  of  saleratus,  pearlash 61  16  30  58 

Hydrate  or  caustic  soda 53  13  36  00 

Soda,  silicate / 39  57  19  79 

Sulphur,  sublimed 55  83  33  56 

Ultramarine 51  76  31  lo 

Paris  green— not  enumerated 35  00  13  50 

All  other  colors  and  paints 

'Smalts  or  frostiugs 

Prussian  blue 

Spanish,  Indian  red 

Venetian  red 

Vandyke,  eassel  brown 

Vermilion 

■VVater  colors,  in  cakes 

Satin,  white,  blane  flxe 

Oils  and  colors,  in  tubes 

Lampblack , 

^inc,  oxide  of,  dry '. .'.  33  37  25  90 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 35  34  30  39 

Cerates,  etc 35  00  30  00 

Kaolin,  crude 45  00  15  00 

Kaolin,  manufactured 45  00  30  00 

All  ground  spices 50  13  30  00 

Proprietary  preparations 50  00  30  00 

Perfumery,  cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations 30  00 

Morphia  or  moi-phino 58.53  39  41 

Acid,  tannin  or  tannic 196  97  98  00 

Schedule  B. — Eakthenwake  and  Glassware. 

•China,   etc.,   ornamented s  60  00  S  50  00 

•China,  etc.,  plain 55  00  40  00 

Brown  earthenware,  etc 25  00  20  00 

All  other  earthenware .55  00  35  00 

Encaustic  tiles 35  00  30  00 

Glazed  tiles,  ornamented,  not  enumerated  (dutiable  as  earthenware) 55  00  45  00 

Slates,   etc 30  00  30  00 

Cylinder  and  crown,  polished,  above  34  by  30  to  24  by  60 61  59  61  59 

All  above  that,  none  imported 

Cvlinder  and  crown,  unpolished,  10  by  15 60  71  60  71 

■Cylinder  and  crown,  10  by  15  to  16  by  34 93  11  93  11 

Cylinder  and  crown,  16  by  31  to  34  by  30 106  31  90  00 

Cylinder  and  crown,  above  24  by  30 108  50  96  00 

Cast,  polished,  silvered  plate — 

Above  24  by  30,  not  above  34  by  60 78  40  .56  07 

'  All  above  that 54  70  41  .3.5 

Porcelain,  Bohemian,  chemical  glassware,  etc 45  00  40  00 

All  other  manufactures 45  00  40  00 

Total  earthenware  and  glassware S  59  55  $  53  17 

Schedule  C— Metals. 
Iron,  in  pigs  and  kentledge — 

All  other  (except  spicgeleisen) S  56  60  8  50  50 

Bai's  or  rails  for  railways — 

Other  railway  bars,  weighing  more  than  35  pounds  to  the  yard— 

Iiqn 93  00  65  36 

Steel,  or  m   part  of  steel 84  33  54  57 
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Tariff-tax    Tarlft-tav 
ARTICLES.  g,«,''^Uh   jh;  <].;-; 

In  1887.        ""'"  "'"• 

Bar  iron — 

Bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufac- 

tore  of  which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel $  51  06    f  46  42 

Rolled  or  hammered,  comprising — 

Flats  not  less  than  1  inch  wide  nor  less  than  ?^  of  1  inch  thick...    58  34        51  05 
Flats  less  than  1  inch  wide  or  less  than  %ofi  mch  thick  ;  round 
iron  less  than  %  of  1  inch  and  not  luss  T-10  of  1  inch  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  square  iron  less  than  M  of  1  inch  square 69  86        63  10- 

Bars  or  rails  for  railways — 
Flat  rails,  punched — 

Iron .58  01        48  61 

Tee-rails,  weighing  not  over  25  pounds  to  the  yard- 
Steel  74  48        51  73 

Bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  and  round  iron  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  7-16  of  1 

inch  in  diameter 55  36        45  00' 

Sheets,  plates  and  taggers'  iron — 
Sheet-iron,  common  or  black — 

Thinner  than  1%  inch  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20,  wire  gauge. .     46  38        43  17 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.^."),  wire  i;aui,'e ."0  40^  33  37 

Thinner  than  No.  35  imd  not  thinner  than  Nu.  :i'.\  wire  gauge. . .     43  15     "35  13". 
Sheets  and  plates,  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or  by  any  other  material 
or  process,  and  cold-rolled— 
Sheets — 

Thinner  than  1%  inch  and  not  thinner  than  \o.  30,  wire  gauge. .     36  58        33  85- 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25,  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  than  No.  29,  wire  gauge 78  55        67  32 

Sheets  or  i>latcs  of  iron  or  steel  (except  what  are  commercially  known 
as  tin-plates,  terne-platcs  and  taggers'  tin),  galvanized  or  coated  with 
zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  these  metals — 

Thmuer  than  l}.j  inch  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge k2  39        55  67 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.  .2.">  wire  gauge (H  09        52  61 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire   ua  ii  l;c 10  7S  9  57 

Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled,  cold-hammered,   or  polished   in  any 
way,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering — 
Sheet  iron,  common  or  black — 

Thinner  than  \}.,  inch  and  not  thinner  than  No.  2!1  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  30  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gau^xe 

Thinner  than  No.  35  and  not  thinner  than  Xu.  39  wire  yaiiL;c 19  93        16  67 

Hoop,  band,  scroll,  or  other  iron,  8  inches  or  less,  in  width — 

Not  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge .7J  00        39  OO 

Thinner  than  No,  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge 47  21        42  49 

Thinner  than  No.  30  wire  gauge 

Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description 28  ns        17  SS: 

Nails,  spikes,  lacks,  brads,  or  sprigs — 

Cut  nails  and  and  spikes  of  iron  or  steel 43  07        34  4& 

Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs — 

Not  exceeding  16  ounces  to  the  thousand 

Exceeding  10  ounces  to  the  thousand 80  21        35  00- 

i;ailway-flsh  plates  or  splice-bars  of  irOn  or  steel 93  75        59  35 

Nuts  and  washers  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 2s  40        31  30- 

Horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes 54  '.15        41  31 

Spikes  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 53  55        40  16' 

Anvils :;3  91        33  69 

Anchors,  and  parts  thereof,  etc 08  20        51  20' 

Rivets,  bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt-blanks,  and  finish- 
ed hinges  or  hinge-blanks,  of  no-a  or  steel 59  78        35  88 

Blacksmiths'  hammers,  Bled;ius,  etc 15  81         9  49 

Axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars,  axle-blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  without 
reference  to  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
forgings  of  iron  and  steel,  (jr  forged  iron  of  whatever  shape,  or  in 
what  stage  of  manufacture,  not  specially   enumerated  or  provided 

for 63  39        37  38 

Horseshoe  nails,  hob  nails,  wire  nails,  etc 76  26        47  6T 
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Tariff-tax 

ARTICLES.  SlO^wortb 

in  1887. 
Tubes  or  flue?,  or  ptav?,  of  wrouglit-iron  or  steel — 

Boiler-tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays S  70  97 

(Jther  tubes SO  12 

Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel — 

Not  less  than  ?i  of  1  inch  in  diameter 47  15 

Less  than  54  of  1  inch  and  not  less  than  J^  of  1  inch  in  diameter 47  33 

Less  than  %  of  1  inch  in  diameter 44  37 

Sa-v-,  hand,  bock,  etc 40  00 

Flic-,  iile-blauks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and  kinds^ 

4  inches  in  leni;tli  and  uuder 51  85 

0\  er  4  inches  in  length  and  under  9  inches 64  97 

'.I  inches  in  length  and  under  14  inches .53  30 

14  inches  in  length  and  over^ 63  39 

Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-truck  channels,  TT  columns 
and  posts,  or  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  poets,  deck  and  bulb 
beams,  and  building  forms,  together  with  all  structural  shapes  of 

iron  or  steel 102  75        49  33 

"Wheels  of  steel,  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  i-ailway  purposes,  whether 
wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or|steel  locomotiYe,  car,  and  other 

lailway  tires,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured 78  26        63  61 

Bars,  billets,  blooms,  Ijlanks,  ingots,  etc.,  of  steel,  ingots,  clogged  insots, 
blooms,  or  blanks,  for  railway  wheels  and  tires,  without  regaid  to 

the  degree  of  manufacture lOi  33 

'Win- of  iron,  galvanized,  5  to  10 66  67 

Smaller  than  No.  26 S'.t  94 

Wire  of  steel,  galvanized,  10  bv  16 Ill  is 

Wire  of  iron  rope,  galvanized,  "16  by  26 63  .38 

Wire  cloth  and  wire  nettings,  made  in  meshes  of  any  form,  of  iron  or  ^ 
'     steel  wire — 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge , 100  7.i 

Smaller  than  No.  36  wire  gauge 69  95 

Galvanized— 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge 114  31 

Not  separately  enumerated. 

Copper  in  plates,  bars,  etc 41  .50 

Copper  bi'azier  plates ; 35  00 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of — 
Molten  apd  old   refuse  lead,  run  into  blocks   and  bars,  and  old  scrap 

lead,  lit  only  to  be  rcraanufactured 48  32 

Lead  ore  and  lead  dross .59  27 

Pigs  and  bars i;s  97 

Sheets,  pipes  and  shot m  S3 

Sheathing  metal  - .  - 35  00 

Nickel,  in  ore,  matte,  or  other  crude  form,  etc.,  not  enumerated 

Ziuc,  spelter  or  tutenegue  : 

In  blocks  or  pigs - 4(3  3.5 

Old  worn  out,  tit  only  to  be  remanufactured 57  65 

In  sheets 70  99 

Hollow-ware,  coated,  glazed  or  tinned 47  36 

Needles — 

For  knitting  or  sewing  machines 3,t  qO 

Pens,  metallic 43  10 

Type  metal 20  00 

New  type  for  printing 3.')  00 

Manufactures  of  copper 45  00 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  not  elsewhere  specified — 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere  specified 4.5  00 

Wire  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere  specified '  4,-,  mi 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron 45  op 

All  other  manufactures  of  steel 45  00 

Maiiufactuies  of  lead 4-,  fn^ 

Maiiulucturcs  of  nickel 4-,  qq 

Manufactures  of  pewter .^5  fm 

Manufactures  of  tin '"  45  qo 
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Tariff-tax 


T;ir'ifr-tiit 


ARTICLES.                                                                 Sioo'wnrth  ,,'■';  '''\ 

Muiuifac'turt'rf  of  zinc $  4.';  00  $  40  00 

Mauufiutuies  of  ,i;.jUl  and  silver 4.5  00  40  00 

Manutuolui-es  of  platinum 4.5  00  40  00 

Mauul'ai-tuixs  of  bras? 45  00  40  00 

Manufacturos  of  hrinr/.r 45  00  40  00 

Manufactures  of  mutal,  not  i;lse«  here  specified 45  00  40  00 

Total  metals,  etc S  40  77  f;  38  4r 

Si'iir.nui.E  D. — Wooden^vaue. 

House  or  cabinet  f ui'niture,  finished s  S5  00  S  30  00 

Cedar,  granadilla,  etc.,  manufactures  of 35  00  30  00 

Lumber — 
Boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  sawed  lunaber,  of  hemlock,  white- 
wood,  sycamore  and  l>as>\vuod — 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side 21  77  7  20 

Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides 15  14  7  .57 

Planed  on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved 8  00  4  40 

All  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber,  not  elsewhere  specified — 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side 26  10  5  2'i 

Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides 22  5^  7  51 

Planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved 20  (;5  s  8S 

Planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved 2s  <15  12  33 

All  other  manufactures  of  wood ' :;5  00  :;o  00 

Total  wood  and  woodenware $  is  00  S  17  40 

Not  above —  Schedule  E. — .SriiAU. 

75  degrees S  00  29  .?  49  50 

7t;  di'gn-cs 55  on  45  04 

77  dcgi-ec!- OS  2s  55  ;ii 

7S  lie -rees 00  .50  49  ."I 

7(1  degrees 01   711  .50  31 

SO  degrees SO  42  05  44 

81  degi-ees OS  '.17  56  02 

82degrees 72.^7  58  08 

s:;  degrees 7(1  41  .56  98 

54  degrees Ss  7'^  71  69 

55  (Irurec^ 7!1  91  04  46 

so  degrees 7(1  5(1  .5(i  s.", 

S7  degrees 7;i  20  .58  92 

Ssdegree^ 76  26  61  31 

S9  degrees ■. 7:;  24  5S  74 

90  degrees S4  («  07  31 

91  degree- 70  40  o;i  .59 

02de-ive- 77  46  61  90 

O:;  (Irgr.cs 72  76  .58  09 

94  degrees 7s  32  02  44 

95degi-ees Si  20  07  10 

96  degrees 78  7;;  02  63 

97degi-ees 70  65  (W  31 

OS  degrees s:;  45  66  26 

OOdegrer* SO  17  08  :;5 

Above  Nii.  Ki  and  not  above  Nu.  10  degrees 80  07  70  75 

Above  N...  10  and  not  above  No.  20 SO  43  71  54 

Above  No.  20 83  91  66  14 

Total  sugar wi£*    "ti'L2i 

Molasse.-  not  abm  <■  r,i;  de-  lees 2S  04  20  00 

M.da^se-  above  5li  di-u'iee- «  26  35  45 

Confeeljniiei-y,  above  :»  cents SO  40 

CuiilettJonery,  all  other 71  40 

Total  sugar,  molasses,  etc S  78  15    ?  02  00 
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Tariff-t^-^    Tariff-tax 
ARTICLES.  SlJworth   ,^^^^^ 

in  1887.        "^'^  ""'■ 

Schedule  G.— Provisions. 
Starch- 
Corn  or  potato S  94  54    -S  47  27 

Kite,  and  other 97  90        39  16 

Rice — 

Cleaned 113  03  100  47 

Uncleaned 71  .52  .59  60 

Kice,  flour  or  rice  meal 20  00  15  00 

Paddy 134  50  107  60 

Eaisins , 34  40  26  55 

Nuts— 

Pea-nuts,  not  shelled 7*  05  58  54 

Pea-nuts,  shelled lOij  44  70  96 

Mustard,  ground  or  preserved 38  75  23  2.5 

Total  provisions -?  24  33    S  23  3» 

SonEDULE  I. — Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of^ 
Thread- 
Thread,  yarn,  warps,  or  warp  varno,  whether  single  or  advanced 
heyond  the  condition  of  single  by  twisting  two  or  more  single 
yarns  together,  whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or 
cops,  or  in  any  other  form — 

"Valued  at  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  pound S44  10      -^Oo  OO 

Valued  at  over  25  and  not  exueeding  40  cents  per  pound 42  30        35  00 

Valued  at  over  40  and  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  pound 45  38        40  00 

Valued  at  over  50  and-  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 45  21        40  OO 

Valued  at  over  60  and  not  exceeding  70  cents  per  pound 50  89        49  00 

Valued  at  over  70  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 49  55        40  00 

Valued  at  over  80  and  not  exceeding  SI  per  pound .53  49        40  00 

Valued  at  over  .81  per  pound 50  Wi        40  OO 

Cloth— 

Not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 

and  flUing — 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,   or  printed, 

valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per  square  yard square  yards. .     48  94        40  OO 

Bleached,  valued  at  10  cents  or  less  per  square  yard. .". 75  28        40  00 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,   valued  at  13 

cents  or  less  per  square  yard 73  31        40  OO 

Exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding  20O  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling — 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 

valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 56  19        40  00 

Bleached,  valued  at  10  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 55  76        40  00 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  13  cents 

or  less  per  square  yard 49  33        40  OO 

Exceeding  2  )0  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling- 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed— 

Valued  at  10  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 57  54        40  00 

Bleached — 

Valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 51  83        40  00 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed — 

Valued  at  15  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 4840        4000 

Thread  on  spools — 

Of  100  yards  each  spool dozens 53  82        40  00 


Total  cottons 539  99    §  39  07 
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Tariff-tax 


Tariff -tax 


ScnEDULE  J.— Hemp,  Jute,  and  Flax  Goods. 

Elax— Hackled,  known  as  dressed  line—                                                      $  7  06  $3  00 

Brown  and  bleached  linens 35  00  25  00 

Yam 35  00  15  00 

Hemp  yarn 35  00  15  00 

Jute  yarn 35  00  15  00 

Flax,  thread,  or  twine 40  00  35  00 

Flax  manufactures 40  00  25  00 

Oil-cloth  foundations 40  00  25^  00 

Oil-cloth  for  floors 40  00  35  00 

Gunny  cloth , 25  00 

Bags  and  bagging 40  00  15  00 

Bagging,  under  7  eeuts 54  13  14  00 

Tarred  cables,  etc 30  13  25  00 

XJntarred  mauilla 33  89  25  00 

Untarred  cordage,  all  other 30  08  35  00 

Sail  duck  or  canvas  for  sails 80  OO  35  00 

Russia  and  other  sheetings 35  00  25  00 

Grass  cloth,  etc 35  00  30  00 

Burlaps,  exceeding  60  inches 40  00  35  00 

Manutactures  of  tfax,  hemp,  etc 35  00  25  00 

Manufactures  of  grass 30  00  25  00 

Total  flax,  hemp  and  jute $38  10  $22  00 

Schedule  K.— Woolen  Goods. 
Manufactures — 

Cloths,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound *89  84  $40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 68  91  40  00 

Shawls,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 88  44  40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 65  41  4n  00 

Composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 

or  other  animal 61  53  40  00 

All  manufactures  of  every  description  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of — 

Wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 88  81  40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 04  46  40  00 

Flannels — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 73  43  40  00 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 66  30  40  00 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 67  69  40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 67  65  40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 78  03  40  00 

Blankets — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 79  66  40  00 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 63  85  40  00 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 69  56  40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 69  36  40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 70  30  40  00 

Hats  of  wool — 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 40  00 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  00  cents  per  pound 73  04  40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 66  33  40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 53  07  40  00 

Knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 88  33  40  00 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 65  30  40  00 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 69  14  40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 69  62  40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 62  58  40  00 

33 
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'^'5;'*^    Tarifl-tai 
ARTICLES.  ^le^^^rth   A'Sg,. 

Balmorals — 

Valaed  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound $67  73      HO  00 

Valued  at  above  49  and  not  exceeding  (i'J  cents  per  pound 65  59        40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 68  15        40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 66  35        40  00 

Tarns,  woolen  and  worsted — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 69  40        40  00 

Valued  at  above  3')  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 67  '>■)        40  00 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 63  08        40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 69  08        40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 68  79        40  00 

All  mauofaotures  of  every  description  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of— 
Worsted, the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  (except  such 
as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool) — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cen  ts  per  pound 76  49        40  00 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 69  38        40  00 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 68  28        40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 68  15        40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 7199        40  00 

Bunting 80  75        40  00 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and 

goods  of  like  description — 
Composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  or 
other  animals — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  square  yard 67  89        40  00 

Valued  at  above  30  cents  per  square  yard 59  06        40  00 

Composed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  or 
other  animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them,  and  all   such  goods  of  like 
description,  with  selvedges  made  wholly  or  in  part  of   other  mate- 
rials, or  with  threads  of  other  materials  introduced  for  the  purpose  , 
of  changing  the  classification — 

Weighing  4  ounces  or  less  per  square  yard 83  96        40  00 

All  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 69  68        40  00 

Clothing,  reaay-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of   every  description  not 

specially    enumerated  or   provided  for,   and   balmoral    skirts    and 

skirting,  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes.    54  18        45  00 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments 

fin- ladies'  and  children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar  description, 

or  used  for  like  purposes 67  74        45  00 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  gal- 
loons, fringes,  gimpa,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  head 
nets,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or 
ornaments,  wrought  bj  hand  or  braided  by  machinery,  made  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of   the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a 

component  material^ 66  21        50  00 

Cai-pets  and  carpeting  of  all  kinds — 
Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  Chenille  carpets,  and  carpets  woven  whole 

for  rooms 47  14        40  00 

Brussels  carpets 59  03        40  00 

Druggets  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise 73  93        40  00 

Mats,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  not  exclusively  of  vegetable  mate- 
rial      40  00        40  00 

Of  wool,   flax,  or    cotton,  or   parts    of  either,  or  other  material  not 

specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 4000        4000 

Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed    on   the    warp  or 

otherwise .5.5  lO        40  00 

Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  cai-pets square  yards,    .54  37        40  00 

Tapi-^try  Brussels,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwisn do  6113        40  00 

TreljlL- ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Venetian  carpets,    do  45  79        40  00 

Tarn,  Venetian,  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets do  44  70        40  00 

Hemp  and  jute  carpets do  24  76        34  76 

Belts  or  felts,  endless,  for  paper  or  printing  machines do  52  87        30  00 

Total  wool  and  woolens joS  81     $38  69 
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Tariff-tax    Tariff-tax 
ARTICLES.  jlX^rtU   „Kfu. 

Schedule  M.— Books,  Papebs,  etc. 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  : 
Paper — 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  newspapers  exclusiYely S  15  00 

Sized  or  ghied,  suitable  only  for  printing  paper 30  00 

Boxes 35  00 

Envelopes ...  25  00 

Paper  hangings,  etc 25  00 

Total  paper  and  manufactures  of ?  33  13    S  22  06 

Schedule  N. — Sundbies. 

-Beads  and  ornaments  (escept  amber) ?  50  00 

Blacking 35  00 

Bonnets,  hats,  etc.,  no  change  in  rates 30  00 

Brooms 35  00 

Brushes 30  00 

Canes,  finished 35  00 

Card  clothing square  feet,  44  13 

Card  clothing,  steel  tempered do  48  16 

■Carriages  and  parts 35  00 

Dolls  and  toys 35  00 

Fans  of  all  kinds 35  00 

Ostrich  feathers .50  00 

All  other  dressed  feathers 50  00 

Feat  hers  and  artitlcial  flowers .50  00 

Friction  matches 35  00 

Gloves,  kid  or  leather 50  00 

Gun  wads 35  00 

Gutta-percha  manufactures 35  00 

Human  hair,  clean  or  drawn 30  00 

Human  hair,  manufactured 35  00 

Bracelets,  etc.,  hair 35  00 

Hats,  materials  for  fno  change  in  rates) 30  00 

Hat  Ijodies,  of  cotton 35  00 

Hatters'  plush 25  00 

Inks  and  ink  powders 30  00 

Japanned  ware 40  00 

Marble,  in  block  rough  or  Bquared— 

Veined,  etc ■. 51  97 

Manufactures  of .50  00 

Papier-mache  articles 30  00 

Percussion  caps 40  00 

Philosophical  apparatus 35  00 

Umbrella  ribs,  etc 40  00 

All  other  umbrellas,  etc.     (Except  silk  and  alpaca) 40  00 

Watches,  etc.     No  change  in  rate 35  00 

Webbing  of  cotton,  etc 35  00 

Total  sundries 36  86 
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II. 

ARTICLES  IN  WHICH  NO  CHANGE  IS  MADE. 

A    LARGE    NUMBER    OF    ARTICLES     IN    WHICH     HO     CHANGE    OF    SATE    IS    MADE 
BETWEEN   THE  PRESENT   AUD   THE   PROPOSED   TARIFF. 

The  preceding  list  is  the  result  of  a  careful  computation,  not  only  of  existing 
rates  from  importations  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  fuU  reports  have- 
been  compiled,  but  an  equally  careful  one  as  to  the  probable  effect  upon  importa- 
tions under  the  rates  proposed. 

The  following  list  is  given  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  anybody  as  to  those  articles,  the  duty  on  which  remains- 
unchanged  under  the  present  law.  This  list  has  been  prepared  with  equal  care  and^ 
shows  that  the  rates  on  a  large  number  of  articles  are  not  changed  under  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

^"n.  o.  p.  i.  e.  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Tariff-tax  on  each- 
ADTTz-Tirc  »100 -worth  imder  thff 

AKiH-Liib,  present  law  and  the 

Milln  biU. 
SCHEDULE  A. 

Glue $30  OO 

Gelatine,  and  all  similar  preparations 30  00 

Fish  glue  or  isinglass 25  00 

Soap — 

Castile 30  00 

Fancy,  perfumed  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet 35  30 

Sponges 20  00 

Sumac — 

Ground 12  46 

Extract 20  OO 

Acid — 

Acetic,  acetous  or  pyrol  igneous  not  exceeding  the  specific  gravity  of  one 

and  forty-seven  one- thousandths 17  73 

Citric 23  43 

Tartaric 38  39 

Camphor,  refined 34  11 

Cream  of  tartar 33  85 

Dextrine,  burnt  starch,  gum  substitute  or  British  gum 31  59 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 30  00 

Oil  of  Bay  leaves,  essential,  or  Bay  Rum  essence  or  oil 5S  97 

Soda  and  Potassa,  tartrate  of  rochelle  salt 14  38 

Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof •   30  .54 

Tartars,  partly  refined,  Including  less  crystals 19  77 

Ammonia — 

Anhydrous,  liquified  by  pressure 30  OO- 

Aqua,  or  water  of 20  00 

Muriate  of,  or  sal-ammoniac 10  00 

Carbonate  of 'JO  00 

Sulphate  of 20  00 

Asbestos,  manufactured 25  00 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland  and  all  others 30  00 

Whiting  and  Paris  White — 

Dry 134  00 

Ground  in  oil  or  putty 12  04 

Prepared  chalk,    precipitated  chalk,   French  chalk,  red  chalk,  and  ail  other 
chalk  preparations  which  are  not  specifically  enumerated  or  provided 

for  in  this  act 30  00 

Chromic  acid '  15  00 

Cobalt,  oxide  of 20  00' 

Potash,  hydriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate  of 16  18- 

Soda-ash ...!............'  23  OS 
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Tariffi-fci';    an  onch 
ARTTPTF"!  *100«.iHll   illHlPl' thr 

Mlll^  IjiU. 

All  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  Ijv   whatever  name  known  and  not  specifically 

enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act S  35  00 

The  pigment  known  as  bone  black,  and  ivory  drop  black,  and  bone  char 35  00 

•Ocher  and   ochery   earths,   umber  and  umber  earths,  and  sienna  and  eienua 

earths  when  ground  in  oil 10  65 

All  preparations  known  as  essential  oils,  expressed  oils,  distilled  oils,  rendered 
oils,  (except,  Olive  oil,  salad  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil  and  neats  foot  oil) 
alkalies,  alkaloids  and  all  combinations  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and  all 
chemical  compounds  and  salts,  by  whatever  name  known,  n.  o.  p 35  00 

All  earths  or  clays,  wrought  or  manufactured,  n.  o.  p 34  89 

Alcoholic  preparations — 

Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water 63  35 

Distilled  spirits,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  alcohol 164  61 

Alcohol,  containing  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  alcohol 171  85 

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.  o.  p 61  89 

Chloroform 41  67 

Collodion,  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  known 5  17 

Kolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles 11  43 

When  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles 31  54 

Ether,  sulphuric 47  50 

Hoffman's  Anodyne 

lodofoi-m 57  33 

Ether,  nitrous,  spirits  of CO  00 

Santouine 174  36 

Amylic  acohol,  or  fusel  oil 10  00 

Oil  of  cognac,  or  oenanthic  ether 533  33 

Fruit  ethers,  oils  or  essences :33V)  40 

■Oil  or  essence  of  rum 400  00 

Ethers  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p 61  63 

Coloring  for  brandy 50  00 

Preparations — 

All  medicinal  preparations,  known  as  essences,  ethers,  extracts,  mixtures, 
spirits,  tinctures  and  medieated  wines,  of  which  alcohol  is  a  component 

part,  n.  0.  p 307  13 

Varnishes  of  all  kinds 40  00 

Spirit  varnishes 95  30 

Opium,  prepared  for  smoking  and  all  other  preparations  of  opium  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act 110  93 

Opium,  Aiiueous  extract  of,  for  medicinal  u>es  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum 
and  all  liquid  prejiarations  of  opium  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act " 40  00 

\ 

SCHEDULE   B — EVRTHENWARE   AND   GLASSWARE. 

Stoneware,  above  the  capacity  of  ten  gallons S  3^)  00 

Fire  brick,  and  roofing  and  paving  tile,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

Roofing  slates 35  00 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demijohns  and  carboys  (covered  or  un- 
covered, pickle  orpreserve  jars, and  other  plain  moulded  or  pressed  green 

and  colored  bottle  glass,  not  cut,  engraved  or  painted,  n.  o.  p 56  54 

If  filled,  and  not  otherwise  in  this  act  provided  for .56  54 

Flint  and  lime  glass  bottles  and  vials  and  other  plain  moulded  or  pressed  flint 

or  lime  glassware,  n.  o.  p 40  00 

If  filled,  and  not  othenvise  in  this  act  provided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay 

exclusive  of  contents,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  articles 40  00 

Articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved,  painted,  colored,  printed,  stained,  silvered  or 
gilded,  not  including  plate-glass  (except  German  looking-glass  plates 

made  of  blown  glass  and  silvered) 45  00 

All  glass  bottles  and  decauters,  and  other  like  vessels  of  glass  shall,  if  filled, 
pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  in  addition  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  the 
contents,  as  if  not  filled,  except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for. 
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Tariff-tax  on  each 
_,„,_-  $100  worth  under  the' 

AKllCblio.  present  law  and  the 

M1U9  bill. 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  not  exceeding  10x15  inches  square S  7  28-' 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x24  inches  square 16  7* 

AbOTe  that  and  not  exceeding  34x30  inches  square 18  91 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  34x60  inches  square 61  5* 

Unpolished  cylinder,  crown  and  common  window  glass  not  exceeding  10x15 

inches  square 60  71 

Fluted  rolled  or  rough  plate  glass,  not  exceeding  10x15  inches  square 14  16 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x34  inches  square 33  88 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  34x30  inches  square 37  63 

All  above  that 49  45 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  10x15  inches  square 17  39 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x34  inches  square 30  15 

Above  that  and  not  exeeeding  34x30  inches  square 30  SS' 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  34x60  inches  square 78  40 

All  above  that 153  94 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  looking  glass  plates  not  exceeding  10x15 

inches  square 10  85 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x^4  inches  square 18  44 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  34x)j'  i  inches  square 27  57 

But  no  looking  glass  plates  or  plate  glass  silvered,  when  framed,  shall  pay  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  similar  glass  of  like  description  not 
framed,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  addition  thereto  Super  cent,  ad  valorem. 

SCHEDULE  C— METAXS. 

Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  also  the  dross  or  residuum  from 
burnt  pyrites 41  16^ 

Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state  containing  not 
more  than  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  copper 25  04 

Provided,  That  ore  containing  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  copper  shall  pay  in 
additltion  thereto  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for  the  copper  contained 
therein. 

Spiegel-eisen,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel 30  34- 

But  nothing  shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse 
iron  or  steel  that  has  been  in  actual  use  and  is  fit  only  to  be  manufactured. 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  round  iron  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  one  inch  square 48  1& 

Prmided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops  or  other  fonns  less  finished  than 
iron  in  bars  and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated 
as  iron  in  bars,  and  pay  a  duty  accordingly;  and  none  of  the  above  iron  shall 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Boiler  or  other  iron  sheared  or  unsheared,  skelp  iron,  sheared  or  rolled  in 
grooves 31  01 

Sheet  iron  thinner  than  No.  39  wire  gauge 30  00 

Sheet  iron  or  steel,  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,   thinner  than  I  7S  55 

35,  wire  gauge \  41  60 

Polished,  planished  or  glanced  sheet  iron,  or  sheet  steel  by  whatever  name 
designated 36  OO" 

Provided,  That  plate  or  sheet  or  taggers  iron  by  whatever  name  designated, 
other  than  the  polished,  planished  or  glanced  herein  provided  for,  which  has 
been  picketed  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  material  or  process  and 
which  is  cold  rolled,  shall  pay  cue-quarter  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than 
the  corresponding  gauge.?  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron. 

Corrugated  or  crimped  sheet  iron  or  steel 2o  00- 

Hoop,  or  band  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  eight  inches  or  less  in  width  and  not 
thinner  than  number  ten,  wire  gauge 39  0O> 

Provided,  That  all  articles  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  made  from  sheet, plate,  hoop,  band, 
or  scroll  iron  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which  such  sheet  plate  band  or  scroll 
iron  shall  be  the  material  of  chief  value  shall  pay  oue-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  iron  from  which  they  arc  made 
or  which  shall  be  such  material  of  chief  value. 
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Tai-ifE-tox  on  eatfh 

APTrr'Tirc  iJlOO  worth  under  the 

Ais  I  li^l^co.  prenent  law  nnd  tha 

_  MlllB  bill. 

Cast  iron  voseels,  plates,  sfove-platee,  and  Irons,  sadirons,  taiiore'  irons,  hat- 

ter's-irons,  and  castings  of  iron  n.  o.  p f30  78 

Malleable  Iron  castings  not  specially  enumerated  or  pi-uvided  for  in  this  act. . .  35  04 

Jorgings  of  iron  and  steel  or  forged  iron,  of  whatever  shape  or  in  whatever 
stage  of  manufacture  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. . .  63  39 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  othtr  than  boiler 30  13 

Cross-cut  saws 12  86 

Mill-pit  and  drag  saws  n<it  over  nine  inches  wide 23  50 

Over  nine  inches  wide  (none  imported  in  '8C  or  'S7). 

Circulars  saws •      30  00 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  by  whatrver  procesK  made,  dyn 
blocks  cir  blanks,  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars,  bandh-, 
hoops,  strips  and  sheets  of  all  gauges  and  widths,  plates  of  all  thicls- 
nesses  and  widths,  steiuiier  cranks  and  other  shafts,  wrist  or  crank  piu^. 
connecting  rods  and  piston  rods,  pressed,  sheared  or  stamped  shapes,  or 
blanks  of  sheet  or  plate  steel  or  combination  of  steel  and  iron  punched 
or  not  punched,  hammer  moulds  or  swaged  steel,  yiin  moulds,  not  in  barr. 
alloys  used  os  substitutes  for  steel  tools;  all  dLSi-riptions  and  shapes  nl' 
drys  and  loam  or  iron  moulded  steel  castings;  all  of  the  above  classes  of 
steel  not  speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  four  cents  a  pound 

, ,    or  less 45  00 

Above  four  cents  a  pound  and  not  above  seven  cents  a  pound 34  87 

Valued  above  seven  cents  a  pound  and  not  above  len  cents  per  pound- 29  96 

Above  ten  cents  per  pound SV^'  per  lb.  18  30 

Provided,  That,on  all  iron  or  steel  bars,  rods,  strips  or  steel  sheets  of  what- 
ever shape,  and  on  all  iron  or  steel  bars,  of  irregular  shape  or  section,  cold 
rolled,  cold  hammered,  or  polished  in  anyway  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  there  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this  act;  and  on  steel  circular  saw 
plates  there  shall  be  paid  one  cent  jier  pound  in  additiion  to  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

Iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail  and  fence  wire,  rods,  round  in  coils  and  loops 
not  lighter  than  number  five  wire  gauge,  valued  at  three  and  one-half  cents 

or  less  per  pound 31  47 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  two  inches  or  over  in  length 36  17 

One  inch  and  less  than  two  inches  in  length 61  17 

Over  one-half  inch  and  less  than  one  inch  in  length .')4  05 

One-half  inch  and  less  in  length 44  59 

Iron  or  steel  wire,  smaller  than  number  five  and  not  smallei-  than  number  ten 

wire  gauge 26  34 

Smaller  than  number  ten  and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge 45  04 

Smaller  than  number  sixteen  and  not  smaller  than   number  twenty-six  wire 

gauge 38  26 

Smaller  than  number  twenty-six  wire  gauge 6  80 

Provided,  That  iron  or  steel  wire,  covered  with  cotton,  silk  or  other 
material,  and  wire  commonly  known  as  crinoline,  corset  and  hat  wire,  shall 
pay  four  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates;  and  provided 
further,  that  no  article  made  from  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  steel  or  iron 
is  a  component  part  of  chief  value,  shall  pay  a  legs  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  or 
steel  wire  from  which  it  is  made,  wholly  or  in  part;  and  provided  further,  that 
iron  or  steel  wire  cloths  and  iron  or  steel  wire  nettings,  made  in  meshes  of  any 
fomi,  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel  wire 
of  the  same  gauge,  and  two  cents  a  pound  in  addition  thereto.  There  shall  be 
paid  on  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire  (except  fence  wire)  one-half  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On 
iron  wire  rope  and  iron  wire  strand  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the 
rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On  steel  wire  rope  and  wire 
strand  two  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of 
which  it  is  made. 

The  MILLS  BILL  adds  the  following  provision : — 
Iron  and  steel  wire  and  iron  and  sleel  wire  galvanized  and  all  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  wire  and  of  iron  and  steel  wire  galvanized,  shall  pay  the 
duties  now  provided  by  law.  PnoviUEu,  that  no  such  duty  shall  bo  hi 
excess  of  sixty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Steel  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act 45  00 
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Tairlff-tax  on  each 
.__,-^_-,(,  $100  worth  nnder  the 

AKllL-LiLS.  present  Ja:v  and  the 

Mills  blU. 

Argentine  Albata,  or  German  silver  unmanufactured 835  00 

Air  composition  metal  of  whicli  copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief 

value  n.  o.  p / 13  83 

All  manufactures  of  copper  or  of  which  copper  shall  be  acomponent  of  chief 

value  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro\ided  for  in  this  act 33  00 

Brass,  in  hars  or  pig,  old  brass  and  clippings  from  brass  oi  Dutch  metal \       g  ^g 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  element  of  chief 

value 30  73 

Bronze  powder 15  00 

Cutlery,  n.  o.  p 35  00 

Dutch  or  bronze  metal  in  leaf 10  00 

Steel  plates,  engraved,  stereotype  plates 35  00 

Gold  leaf 28  17 

Muskets,  rifles  and  other  firearms,  n.  o.  p 35  00 

All  sporting  breach  loading  shot  guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds 35  00 

Forged  shot  gun  barrels,  rough  bored 10  00 

Pen  knives,  pocket  knives  of  all  kinds  and  razors 50  00 

Swords,  sword  blades  and  sidearms '  35  00 

Pen  holders  tips  and  pen  holders  or  parts  thereof 30  00 

Pins  Eolid  head  or  other 30  00 

Briltannla  ware  and  plated  and  gilt  articles  and  wares  of  all  kinds 35  00 

Silver  leaf 19  57 

SOHEUnLE    J-i— WOOD    AXD    WOODEXAVAKKo. 

When  lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished  in  addition  to  the  rates  herein 
provided  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished 
fifty  cents  per  one  thousand  feet,  board  measare 7  00 

And  if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  gi-ooved,  one  dollar  per  one  thous- 
and feet  board  measure 7  00 

And  if  planed  on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dollar  and  fifty 

cents  per  one  thousand  feet  board  measure 7  00 

The  MILLS  BILL  adds  the  following  pirovisions  : — 

That  if  any  export  duty  is  laid  upon  the  above  mentioned  articles  or  either  of 
them  by  any  country  whence  imported,  all  said  articles  imported  from  ijald 
counnry  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  now  provided  by  law. 

House  and  cabinet  furniture  in  piece  or  rough  and  not  finished 30  00 

Casks  and  barrels,  empty,  sugar-boxut.,  shooks  and  packing  ooxes  and  pack- 
ing box  shooks  of  wood,  not  specially  enumerated  or  previded  for  in  this  act  30  00 

SCHEDULE  E. — SUGAK. 

The  MILLS  BILL  adds  the  following  provisions  : — 

Provided,  that  if  an  export-duty  shall  hereafter  be  laid  upon  sugar  or  inola*ses 
by  any  conn iry  from  whence  the  same  may  be  imported,  such  s-a^'ar  or 
molasses  so  imported  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  provided  by  law  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sugar  candy,  not  colored , 59  29 

SCHEDULE  F. — TOBACCO. 

Cii;;u  -,  cigarettes  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  includ- )      107  94 

^  ing  wrappeis 7 .' f     134  S7 

Leaf  tobacco,  of  which  eighty  five  per  cent,  is  of  the  requisite  size  and  of  the 
necessary  fineness  of  texture  to  be  suitable  for  wrappers  and  of  which  more 
than  one  hundred  leaves  are  required  to  weigh  a  pound,  if  not  stemmed. . .  81  57 

If  stemmed.    None  imported  in  '87. 

All  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and  not  stemmed 71  17 

Tobacco  stems 113  23 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  of  all  descriptions,  and  stemmed  tobacco  not  spec- 
ially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act 30  00 
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8nnff  or  snuff-flour,  manufactured  of  tobacco  ground,  dry  or  damp  and  pickled, 

scented  and  otherwise,  of  all  descriptions $150  04 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

SCHEDULE    O. — PROVigiONS. 

Animals,  live 30  00 

Meat,  extract  of ] 20  00 

Cboest , '.'.!'.'.'.!'.'.'.!'.'.'.!'.'.'.;".!"..".'.'. SO  14 

Butter  and  substitutes  therefor .     .     .  34  78 

Lard 18  91 

Wheat 17  16 

Eye  and  barley .....'.....".......................  16  80 

Barley,  pearled,  patent  or  hulled 4  33 

Barley,  malt,  per  bushel  of  thirty-four  pounds 37  38 

Indian  corn  or  maize .17  98 

Oats ^ 29  51 

Cornmeal 15  98 

Oatmeal \] 13  17 

Kye  flour 

Wheatflour "...  20  00 

Hay 19  89 

Honey ,51  38 

Hops 43  64 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed 20  00 

Fish- 
Mackerel  23  03 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted 14  33 

Salmon,  pickled 13  68 

Other  flsh  pickled  in  barrels 30  07 

Foreign-caught  flsh,  imported    otherwise    than  in   barrels  or  half  barrels, 

whether  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted  or  pickled,  n.  0.  p 17  94 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise  in  tin  boxes  measuring  not 
more  than  Ave  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and  three  and  one-half  inches 

deep i 

In  half  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and 

one  and  five-eighths  deep 

In  quarter  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  four  inches  and  three-quarters  long, 
three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  quarter  deep,  two  and  one- 
half  cents  each ; 

When  imported  in  any  other  form : 

Fi.-h  preserved  in  oil,  oxcept  anchovies  and  sardines 

Salmon  and  all  other  rtsh  prepared  or  preserved,  and  prepared  meats  of  all 

kinds,  n.  0.  p 

Fickkn  and  sauces  of  all  kinds  n.  0.  p 

Potatoes— 15  cents  per  bashel,  amonndns  nnon  tbe  Importation 
of  1887  to _ 

Vegetables  prepared  or  preserved  of  all  kinds  n.  0.  p 

Vinegar 

Chocolate 

Fruits- 
Oranges  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  cubic  feet 

In  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet 

In  barrels,  capacity  not  exceeding  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
pounds  flour  barrel 

Lemons — in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  cubic  feet 

In  one  half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet 

In  bulk 

Lemons  and  oranges,  in  packages,  n.  o.  p 

Limes  and  grapes 

Fruits  preseiTed  in  their  own  juices  and  fruit  juice 

Comflts,  sweetmeats,  or  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  spirits,  syrup  or  molasses 
not  otherwise  specified  or  provided  for  in  this  act  and  jellies  of  all  kinds. .         35  00 


36  95 

31  76 

39  14 

40  00 

30  00 

35  00 

35  00 

39  58 

30  00 

36  56 

7  67 

32  72 

30  43 

34  38 

16  15 

16  80 

38  00 

20  00 

SO  00 

20  00 
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NutB— 

Almonds,  shelled $  50  5S 

Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds . , 54  7» 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled.  n.  o.  p 44  38 

SCHEDULE   H — LIQUORS. 

Champagnes  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles   containing  each  not 

more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint 54  76- 

Containing  not  more  than  ane  pint  and  more  than  one-half  pint 50  00 

Containing  one-half  pint  each  or  less 51  48 

In  bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  each  in  addition  to  seven  dollars 

per  dozen  bottles.     3  25  per  gallon  excess 71  5T 

Still  wines  in   casks 29  3& 

Still  wines  in  bottles  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles, 
containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or 
twenty-four  bottles  coutaining  each  not  more  than  one  pint;  and  any 
excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  flye  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  duty 
shall  be  collected  on  the  bottles. 

Vennuth,  the  same  duty  as  on  still  wines •<      57  30 

Wines,  brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  imported  in  bottle,  shall  be 
packed  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  one  dozen  bottles  in  each  pack- 
age, and  all  such  bottles,  except  as  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  three  cents  for  each  bottle. 

Brandy,  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other  mate- 
rials, and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars 
per  proof  gallon 80  67 

On  all  compounds  or  preparations  of  which  distilled  spirits  are  component 
part  of  chief  value,  n.  o.  p.  there  shall  be  levied  a  duty  of  not  less  than  that 
miposed  upon  distilled  spirits. 

Cordials,  liquors,  arrack,  absinthe,  kirschwasser,  ratafia,  and  other  similar 
spirituous  beverages  or  bitters  containing  spirits,  n.  o.  p.  two  dollars  per 
proof  gallon 8.5  86- 

Bay-rum  or  bay-water,  whether  distilled  or  compounded,  one  dollar  per 
gallon  of  first  proof,  and  in  proportion  or  any  greater  strength  than  first 
proof ....." 156  39 

Ale,  porter  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone  or  earthenware,  thirty- 
five  cents  per  gallon T 41  53 

Otherwise  than  in  Dottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone  or  earthenware 63  32 

Ginger  ale,  or  ginger  beer 30  00 

But  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  collected  on  bottles  or  jugs  con- 
taining the  same. 

SCHEDULE  I — COTTON  AXD  COTTON  GOODS. 

On  stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all  goods  made  on  knit- 
ting machines  or  frames,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for 

On  stockings,  half-hose,  shirts  and  drawers,  fashioned  narrowed,  or  shaped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  and 
composed  wholly  of  cotton 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galoons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  braces, 
and  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  n.  o.  p.,  and  corsets  of  whatever  materiai 
composed 

Cotton  laces,  embroideries,  insertings,  trimminus,  lace  window  curtains  cot- 
ton and  damask,  hemmed  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  velvet 

Cuffs,  collars,  shirts  and  other  manufactures  of  wearioK  apparel,  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  linen,  n.  o.  p.,  and  hydraulic  hose 

Flax  or  linen  laces  iind  insertings,  embroideries  or  manufactures  of  linen,  if 
embroidered  or  tamboured  in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  lj\  machinery  orwith 
the  needle  or  other  process,  n.  o.  p ', 

Seines  and  seine  gilling  twine '.'.'.'.'.......'.. 


40  00 

35  oa 

35  00- 

40  00 

35  00 

30  00 

25  r>o 
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Schedule  k. — wool  and  woolens. 

Hemp  and  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  per  square  yard. 

Carpets  and  carpetings,  of  wool,  flax  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either  or  other 

material,  not  otherwise  herein  specified ?40  00 

All  other  mats  not  exclusively  of  vegctahle  material,  rugs,  screens,  covers, 

hassocks : ;  40  00- 

schedule  L. — SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 

Silk,  partiallv  manufactured  from  cocoons,  or  from  waste  silk,  and  not  further 
advanced  or  manufactured  than  carded  or  combed  silk,  fifty  cents  per 
pound : 19  08^ 

Thrown  silk  in  gum,  not  more  advanced  than  singles,  tram  organzine,  sewing 
silk,  twist,  floss  in  the  gum,  and  spun  silk,  silk  threads  or  yarns  of  every 
description,  purified  or  dyed 30  OO 

On  lastintcs,  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth,  woven  or 
made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  fit  for  buttons  exclusively 10  00' 

All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  n.  o,  p.,  made  ot  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is 

the  component  material  of  chief  value 50  00 

SCHEDULE   M. — BOOKS,  PAPEKS,  ETC. 

Books,  pamphlets,  printed  in  English,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  printed  mat- 
ter n.  o.  p.,  engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  etchings,  illustrated  books, 
maps  and  charts 2.5  OO 

The  MILLS  BILL  alters  as  follows  :— 

Bibles,  books  and  pamphlets,  printed  in  other  languages  than  English,  and 
books  and  pamphlets  and  all  publications  of  foreign  governments,  and 
publications  ol  foreign   societies,   historical   or  .'cientific,   printed  for 

gratuitous  distribution Free  list. 

Blank  books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  blank  books  for  press  copying 20  00 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,  n.  o.  p 1.5  00 

Sheathing  paper 10  00 

Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards,  paper  antiijuarian.  demy, 
dra-.v'ing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper 

n.  o.  p 35  00 

Pulp,  dried  for  papermakers'  use 10  00 

SCHEDULE  N. — 60KDKIES. 

Alabaster  and  spar  stationery  and  ornaments 10  00 

Baskets  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,  osier,  palm  leaf,  whalebone, 
or  willow,  or  straw,  n.  o.  p 

Bladders,  manufactures  of .• 

Bone,  horn,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivoiy,  all  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p 

Bonnets,  hats  and  hoods  fur  men,  Momen  and  children,  composed  of  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow  or  straw,  or  any  other  vegetable,  substance  hair, 
whalebone  or  other  material,  n.  o.  p 

Bouillons,  or  cannetille,  metal  threads,  file  or  gespinst 

Burr-stones,  manufactured  or  bound  up  into  mill-stones 

Buttons  and  button  molds,  n.  o.  p.,  not  including  brass,  gilt  or  silk  buttons. . . 

Candles  and  tapers  of  all  kinds 

Card  cases,  pocket  books,  shell  boxes,  and  all  similar  arteiles,  of  whatever 
material  compo.sed,  and  by  whatever  name  known,  n.  o.  p 

Chronometere,  box  or  ships,  and  parts  thereof 

Clocks  and  parts  of  clocks 

Coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all  kinds,  saddlery,  coach  and  harness,  hard- 
ware, silver-plated,  brass,  brass-plated,  or  covered,  common  tinned,  bur- 
nished or  jappaned,  n.  o.  p 

Coal  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  half-inch  Hcreen 

Coal,  bituminous  and  shale 

Coke 

Combs  of  all  kinds 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  not  »«t 


30  00 

25  00 

30  00 

30  00 

25  00 

80  00 

25  00 

20  00 

35  00 

10  00 

30  00 

35  OO 

39  86 

34  81 

20  00- 

30  oa 

10  OO- 
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-Coral,  ont,  manufactured,  or  set S  35  00 

-Corks,  and  cork  bark,  manufactured 25  00 

■Crayons  of  all  kinds ,    30  00 

Dice,   draughts,  chessmen,  chess   balls,  billiard  and  bagatelle  balls,  of  iyory 

irbone 50  00 

Emei-y  grains  and  emei7  manufactured,  ground,  pulverized,  or  refined 34  58 

Epaulets,  galloons,   laces,   knots,  stars,  tassels  and  wings  of  gold,  silver  or 

other  metal 80  00 

Fire-crackers  of  all  kinds 100  00 

-Tloor  matting  and  floor  mats,  exclusively  of  vegetable  substances 30  00 

Fulminates,  fulminating  powders,  and  all  like  articles,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

Far,  articles  made  of,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  used  formining,  blasting,  artillery  or 

sporting  purposes,  when  valued  at  twenty  cents  or  less  per  pound 34  13 

Valued  at  twenty  cents  per  pound 8  46 

Hair  cloth,  known  as  "  crinoline  cloth,"  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hair, 

n,  0.  p 30  00 

Hair  cloth,  known  as  "  hair  seating." 34  01 

Hair  pencils 30  00 

Hats,  materials  for,  braids,  plaits,  fiats,  willow  sheets  and  squares,  used  for 
making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,   palm-leaf,   willow,   hair,   whalebone,  or  any  vegetable  substance 

OB  material,  n.o.  p 8000 

Hatters'  fure,  not  on  the  skin,   and  dressed  furs  on  the  skin 20  00 

India-rubber  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  India-rubber,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

Articles  composed  of  India-rubber,  n.  o.  p 25  00 

India-rubber  boots  and  shoes 35  00 

-Jet,  manufactures  and  imitation  of 35  00 

-Jewelry  of  all  kinds 35  00 

Leathei-,  bend   or  belting  leather,   and    Spanish  or  other  sole  leather,  and 

leather,  n.  o.  p 15  00 

-Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  and  dressed  upper  leather  of  all 
other  kinds,  and  skins  dressed  and  finished  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p.,  and  skins 

of  morocco,  finished 30  00 

Skins  for  morocco,  tanned,  but  unfinished 10  00 

Jill  manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent part,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

Lime 10  00 

Limseed  or  flaxseed 19  87 

But  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  oil  cake  made  from  imported  seed. 

Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds 25  00 

Painting  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuary,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material,  and  pencils  of  lead 56  18 

Pencil  leads  not  in  wood 10  00 

Pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  all  smokers'  articles,  whatsoever,  n.  o.  p 70  00 

_AU  common  pipes  of  clay 35  00 

Plaster  of  Paris,  when  ground  or  calcined 30  00 

Playing  cards 100  00 

Polishmg  powders  of  every  description  by  whatever  name  known,  including 

Frankfort  black,  and  Berlin,  Chinese,  fig  and  wash  blue 30  00 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds 10  00 

•Scagliola,  and  composition,  tops  for  tables  or  for  other  articles  of  furniture.  35  00 

Sealing  wax 30  00 

Shells,  whole  or  parts  of^  manufactured,  of  every  description,  n.  o.  p 35  00 

•Stones,  free-stones,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all  building  or  monumental  stone, 

hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  except  marble,  n.  o.  p 20  00 

Teeth,  manufactured 30  00 

Cmbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  frames,  and  sticks  for,  finished  or  un- 
finished, n.  o.  p 30  00 

Watches,  watch-cases,  watch  movements,  parts  of  watches,  watch  glasses  and 

watch  keys,  and  watch  materials,  n.  o.  p 35  00 
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RECAPITULATION   OF  ESTIMATED   KELUCTION. 


Schedules. 


Total    importations     of 
fiscal  year  1887  of  du- 
tiable articles. 


Values. 


Duties 
Received. 


Amount  of 
duties   re- 
mitted by 
this  bill. 


Chemicals 

Earthenw are  and! 
glassware 13,0.50,1.50.43 

Metals I    55,111,933.37 

Wood  and  wooden- 
ware  

Sugar 

Provisions 

Cotton  and  cotton 
goods 

Hemp,  jute  and  flax 
goods 

Wool  and  Woolens 


Estimated 
amount  of  ' 
duties  un- 
der this  bill. 


Average  ad 
valorem 

rate  of  duty 
under — 


o 


118,864,357.96     $6,199,811.99;   S78.5,l. 53.08 81,090,103. 79  33.87    28.17 


7,770,303.42!      970,243,39|  4,.593,210.fi9  .59.55 
33,409,401.80   1,267,288.07,  6,478,080.88  40.77 


7,697,357.00  1,385,3.50.19 

1    74,;343, 379.30  58,010,0S0.34 

39,103,506.07  9,539,(>91.81 

30,208,851.83  13,081,397.43 


Books^  papers,  etc . . 
Sundries 


Total  dutiable. 
Total  free-list.., 


Total. 


45,.5.87.18      260,217.95  18.00 

11, 7.59,799. 70 46,3,5.3, 492..51I  78.15 

369,000.10   1,494,686.33  24.33 

r7,010.39      9.5.5,989.38  29.99 


53.17 
38.47 

17.40 
62.31 
33.39 


39.07 
31.94 


.33, 807, 287. .55  9,497,981.74'  3,079,4.50.11    4,198,331..39  38.10 

60,.586,013.01  35,039,534.13  13,180,903.7517,069,540.15  .5S.K1     38.6 

5,314,035.31  1,154,309.411  o,.550.00        10,435.35  33.13  !  23.06 

.59,,580,006.88;  16,001,597.30'  1,087,.593.35   4,131,134.87  30.80  I  25.03 


*397,534,933.17?179,741, 330.71  30,833,791.3886,534,783.08  45.31  i  37.46 
19,758,845.51 i ! 


t397,.534,933.17  .^179,741,330.71 .50,.591, 030.89  8C,.534,783.08i 


i 


Average  rate  of  present  duty  47.10 

Average  rate  proposed  by  this  bill 43.68 

Reduction  recommended  by  the  Republican  Tariff  Commission  in  1881 35perct 
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QHAPTER   XLYI. 
A  CONDITION— NOT  A  THEOEY." 


THE    BTJEDENS    OF    TAXATION    ON    INDUSTEY    EEMAINING    AS    THE 
EESULT   OF   THE   WAE  TAEIFF. 


A  Complete  Exposition  of  the  MetTiods  ly  which  the  Pro- 
gressive Industries  of  the  Many  ham  leen  Shackled  hy 
Heavy  Taxes  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Few— Greater 
Commercial    Privileges    Demanded— Solid 
Arguments  in  favor  of  Releasing  some 
of  the  Taxes  on  Labor. 


In  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  matter  for  the  discussion  of  the  tariff 
question,  the  compiler  has  found  himself  laboring  under  many  difficulties,  not  from 
a  lack  of  material,  but  because  of  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  An  attempt  has  been 
made,  however,  to  cull  from  the  speeches  made  in  the  long  and  able  debate  covering 
more  than  two  months,  such  discussions  of  the  question  as  will  cover  the  whole  line 
of  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  burdensome  war  taxes. 

The  members  of  the  House  who  contributed  to  this  discussion  were  drawn  from 
«very  section  of  the  country — North  and  South,  East  and  West — and  their  ideas  will 
be  found  fairly  echoed  in  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  this  question.  Not  only 
did  these  men  represent  every  section  of  the  country,  but  they  represented  every 
line  of  business,  every  profession,  and  every  trade.  Among  them  were  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturers  of  textiles,  leather,  sugar,  metals,  the  mining  of  iron  ore, 
and  of  coal,  whether  anthracite  or  bituminous,  manufacturers  of  salt,  proprietors  of 
large  tracts  of  timber,  and  of  the  mills  which  make  this  into  lumber.  Besides  this, 
there  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  men  who  are  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
working  people  of  the  country.  So  that,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  every 
•element  which  goes  to  make  up  the  varied  Interests  of  the  country  is  represented  in 
the  pages  of  this  book,  as  they  were  In  the  long  discussion  in  the  House. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  are  not  confined 
entirely  to  those  made  by  members  of  one  party.  Three  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Republican  party  have  strongly  and  ably  presented  the  question  to  the  country 
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and  to  their  constituents,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, their  views  upon  the  most  important  parts  of  the  bill,  and  their  reasons  for  giv- 
ing it  tlieir  support  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  their  own  party  associates. 

The  wide  range  of  the  discussion  will  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  accurate 
knowledge  shown  by  nearly  all  of  those  who  participated  in  it.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
something  of  a  surprise  to  the  country  to  find  that  a  question  which  had  not  been 
fully  discussed  for  almost  a  generation,  should  have  been  so  ably  presented  when 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to 
legislation  upon  it. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  part  of  the  book  has  been  devoted  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  to  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the  Pemo- 
cratic  members  of  the  Committee,  and  to  the  able  summing  up  of  the  discussion  as 
made  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  closing  the  general  debate. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  go  in  extenao  into  the  discussion  of  the  schedules,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  speeches  on  the  reduction  of  war  taxes  were 
made  under  the  five  minute  rule.  Enough  of  them  have,  however,  been  given  to 
supply  those  arguments  made  by  practical  men  upon  the  probable  tffect  of  the 
proposed  reductions. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  those  who  will  give 
close  attention  to  the  speeches  printed  here, will  find  themselves  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  facts  and  arguments  necessary  for  presenting  the  question  intelligently 
during  the  coming  campaign. 


WHA.T  IS  PROPOSED  AND   WHY. 

AN    HONEST   AND  PAIR    EFFORT   TO   REMOVE    SOME   OF   THE    SHACKLES   OP   INDUS- 
TRY AND   TO   PROMOTE    NEW   DEVELOP.MENT. 
Seport  of  thi  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  April  2. 1888. 
The  committee  have  determined  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  from 
both  customs  and  internal  taxes.    They  have  given  the  whole  subject  a  careful  and 
painstaking  examination,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  schedules  have  endeavored  to 
act  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests.     They  have  carefully  kept  in  view  at  all 
times  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  the  laborer,  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Government  tariff  legislation  has  been  based  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  concession.  The  present  bill  does  not  depart  from  this  pre- 
cedent. 

In  the  progressive  growth  of  our  manufactures,  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
our  capacity  to  produce  is  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  our  home  consump- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  many  of  our  mills  are  closed,  and  many  of  those  still  In 
operation  are  runnins  on  short  time.  This  condition  is  hurtful  to  the  manufacturer, 
to  the  laborer,  and  producer  of  the  materials  consumed  in  manufacture.  The  manu- 
facturer Irses  the  profit  on  his  capital,  the  laborer  loses  his  wages,  and  the  producer 
of  the  materials  consumed  in  manufacture  loses  the  market  for  his  products.  Man- 
ufacturers, in  many  instances,  to  guard  against  losses  by  low  prices,  caused  by  an 
oversupply  in  the  home  market,  are  organizing  trusts,  combinations,  and  pools,  to 
limit  production  and  keep  up  prices.  This  vicious  condition  of  business  could  not 
exist  with  low  duties,  but  is  tha  legitimate  outgrowth  of  prohibitory  duties  on 
imports  Prohibitory  tariffs  surround  the  country  with  lines  of  investment  and  pre- 
vent all  relief  from  without,  while  trusts,  combinations  and  pools  plunder  the  peo- 
ple within. 
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new  markets  will  enable  us  to  assbbt  our  industrial  supkbmact. 

In  a  country  like  oura,  prolific  in  its  resources,  where  the  rewards  oi  labor  ought 
to  be  large,  the  capitalist  may  by  such  methods  keep  his  investments  secure  and  still 
make  profits,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  laborers  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  stopping  the  wheels  of  machinery  and  limiting  the  amount  of  product? 
And  what  is  to  become  of  the  producer  of  the  materials  to  be  consumed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer ?  When  the  fires  are  shut  off',  the  laborer  and  the  materials  are  shut  off  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  market  for  both  is  gone ;  whether  they  labor  in  the  factory 
or  the  field,  whether  they  produce  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  coal  or  ore;  whether 
the  product  of  their  daily  labor  is  cloth,  iron,  steel,  boots  or  shoes,  they  must  have 
constant  employment  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  families  the  necessaries  and  com- 
fcTts  of  life.  * 

"When  out  of  employment,  with  earnings  cut  short,  with  low  prices  for  their  pro- 
ducts caused  by  the  closing  of  the  market,  they  still  must  pay  for  whatever  their 
daily  wants  require  the  prices  which  the  trusts  have  fixed.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
this  wrong  ?  It  is  more  extended  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  products,  and  a  con- 
stant and  active  competition  in  business.  "With  active  competition,  combinations 
and  pools  are  impossible.  With  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  us,  our  manufac- 
turers may  run  their  mills  on  full  time,  give  constant  employment  to  their  laborers, 
with  a  steadily-increasing  rate  of  wages.  With  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to 
the  sale  of  their  products  they  will  create  an  active  and  constant  demand  for  all  the 
raw  materials  required  in  manufuctures,  which  will  stimulate,  promote  and  reward 
the  wool- grower  and  the  producer  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  ores  and  other  mate- 
rials of  manufacture.  We  are  the  largest  producers  of  cotton  in  the  world,  we  are 
second  in  the  produi  tion  of  wool,  we  put  on  the  market  annually  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax,  and  our  country  is  full  of  ores  and  coal.  What  we  need  is  manufactures 
enough  to  consume  all  the  annual  product  of  these  materials,  and  create  an  active 
demand  for  them,  so  that  all  our  workmen  may  be  constantly  employed  and  receive 
high  prices  for  their  labor. 

To  accomplish  this  our  manufacturers  must  have  markets  for  the  sale  of  their 
wares,  and  these  markets  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  at  home. 
To  take  the  foreign  market  from  the  foreign  manufacturer,  we  must  produce  our 
goods  at  a  lower  cost  than  he  can.  The  principal  elements  of  cost  are  labor  and 
material.  In  many  of  our  manufacturts  the  labor  cost  is  lower  than  in  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  if  the  cost  of  materials  were  as  low  here  as  in  foreign  countries, 
we  could  produce  our  goods  more  cheaply  than  they,  and  largely  increase  our  exports 
to  foreign  markets. 

FREE   RAW  MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE. 

The  annual  product  of  our  manufactories  is  now  estimated  at  $7,000,000,000,  of 
which  amount  we  export  only  about  $136,000,000,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  If  we 
could  obtain  free  of  duty  such  raw  materials  as  we  do  not  produce  and  can  only  be 
procured  in  foreign  countries,  and  mix  with  our  heme  product  in  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture,  we  could  soon  inci-ease  our  exports  several  hundred 
millions.  With  untaxed  raw  materials  we  could  keep  our  mills  running  on  full 
time,  our  operatives  in  constant  employment,  and  have  an  active  demand  for 
our  raw  mateiials  in  our  own  factories.  If  there  should  be  no  duty  on  any 
materials  entering  into  manufactures  many  articles  now  made  abroad  would  be 
made  at  home,  which,  while  it  would  give  more  emploj  meat  to  our  own  labor, 
would  give  a  better  market  to  many  articles  which  we  produce  and  which  enter 
into  manufactures,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax  and  others. 

"With  this  end  in  view  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  could  and  dune  what  we 
could  in  the  present  condition  of  things  to  place  our  manufactures  upon  a  firm 
and  unshaken  foundation,  where  they  would  have  advantages  over  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  world.  Our  manufacturers  having  the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the 
intelligence,  skill  and  productive  capacity  of  their  labor,  need  only  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  rivals  in  having  their  materials  at  the  same  cost  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world.  In  starting  on  this  policy,  we  have  transferred 
many  articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.      The  revenues  now  received  on 
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these  articles  amount  to  $23,189,595.48.  Three- fourths  of  this  amount  is  collected 
on  articles  that.enter  into  manufactures,  of  which  wool  and  tin-plates  are  the 
most  important.  The  revenues  derived  from  wool  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $5,899,816.63,  and  the  revenues  from  tin-plates  to  $5,706,433.89. 

The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  enables  us  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the 
manufactures  of  wool  $12,332,211.63.  The  largest  reduction  we  have  made  is  in 
the  woolen  schedule,  and  this  reduction  was  only  made  possible  by  placing  wool 
on  the  free  list.  There  is  no  greater  reason  for  a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is  for  a 
duty  on  any  other  raw  material.  A  duty  on  wool  makes  it  necessary  to  impose  a 
higher  duty  on  the  goods  made  from  wool,  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  double 
tax.  If  we  leave  wool  untaxed  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  tax  only  orr  the  manu- 
factured goods. 

DUTIES  IMPOSED   ON    MANDFACTURBD   PRODUCTS 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  if  we  put  wool  on  the  free  list  we  should  also  put 
woolen  goods  on  the  Iree  list.  If  this  is  sound  policy  we  should  also  put  cotton 
goods  on  the  free  list,  for  raw  cotton  is  free,  and  we  should  put  silk  goods  on  the 
free  list,  for  raw  silk  is  free.  Then  where  would  the  government  get  its  revenues  ? 
Duties  are  imposed  to  raise  revenue,  and  they  should  b3  so  imposed  as  to  obtain  the 
revenue  with  as  little  burden  as  possible  to  the  tax-payer  and  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible  to  the  business  of  the  country.  This  is  accomplished  by  imposing  the  duty 
on  the  finished  goods  alone,  and  in  no  tariff,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  have  woolens, 
cottons,  sUks,  or  linens  been  placed  on  the  free  list. 

We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  foreign  wools  cheaper,  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and  send  them  into  foreign 
markets  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  say  to  the 
laborer  in  the  factory  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  so  that  it  may  be  imported 
and  he  may  be  employed  to  make  the  goods  that  are  now  made  by  foreign  labor  and 
imported  into  the  United  States.  We  say  to  the  consumer  we  have  put  wool  on  the 
free  list  that  he  may  have  woolen  goods  cheaper.  We  say  to  the  domestic  wool- 
grower  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  import  for- 
eign wool  to  mix  with  his,  and  thus  enlarge  his  market  and  quicken  the  demand 
for  the  consumption  of  home  wool,  while  it  lightens  the  burden  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  duty  on  wool  now  prevents  nearly  all  the  better  classes  of  wool  from  com- 
ing into  the  country ;  the  domestic  product  can  supply  only  about  one-half  of  the 
amount  required  for  home  consumption.  The  statistician  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  puts  the  domestic  product  for  the  year  1S87  at  205,000,000  pounds. 
Others  place  it  higher,  but  none  at  more  than  half  the  annual  consumption  of  our 
people.  It  requires  about  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  other  fibers  manufactured 
with  it,  which  are  now  paying  duty,  to  supply  the  annual  demands  of  home  con- 
sumption. 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS  WHICH   ASK  FOR  "MORE." 

Why,  then,  should  we  keep  out  by  high  duties  the  foreign  wools  so  necessary 
to  the  clothing  of  the  people?  The  Wool-Growers'  Association  ask  us  to  put  on  a 
duty  high  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of  all  wools.  The  Wool  Manufac- 
turers' Association  ask  us  to  put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to  keep  out  all  manufac- 
tures of  wool.  If  Congress  grants  this  joint  request,  what  are  the  people  to  do  for 
woolen  clothing  V  Are  the  people  to  be  compelled  by  Congress  to  wear  cotton 
goods  in  the  winter  or  go  without,  to  give  bounties  to  wool  growers  and  wool 
manufacturers? 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  114,404,173  pounds  of  wool  imported,  and 
of  that  amount  81,504,447  were  cheap  carpet  wool,  the  greater  part  of  which  paid  2i 
cents  per  pound  duty.  The  high  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  finer  wools  that 
go  into  clothing  was  so  great  a  barrier  against  the  importation  of  the  better  wools 
that  only  33,099,696  pounds  were  imported.  But  our  people  required  clothing,  and 
if  Congress  put  a  duty  so  high  on  wool  as  to  keep  it  out,  still,  high  as  was  the  duty 
on  woolen  goods,  $44,235,343  worth  were  imported  and  consumed  in  this  country, 
upon  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $39,729,717. 
34 
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If  the  charges  constantly  being  made  are  true,  that  great  quantities  of  these 
goods  are  coming  in  undervalued,  underweighed,  and  undermeasnred,  then  the 
aggregate  amount  is  much  larger.  Frauds  of  this  character,  smuggling,  and 
bribery,  follow  prohibitory  duties  just  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.  These 
goods  for  the  most  part  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
wools  in  them  could  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  it  would  give  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  our  own  operatives,  start  into  life,  and  keep  in  active  operation  many 
of  our  factories  now  idle,  and  largely  reduce  the  cost  of  these  goods  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  foreign  markets  for  our  woolen  goods.  In  the  foreign 
market  we  must  compete  with  the  foreign  producer,  and  in  order  to  do  so  success- 
fully we  must  produce  our  goods  at  a  lower  cost  and  be  able  to  undersell  the  foreign 
product  and  take  the  market.  We  are  now  exporting  less  than  $500,000  worth  of 
woolen  goods,  while  England,  with  free  wool,  expoits  more  than  $100,000,000. 
With  free  wool  we  may  not  only  supply  the  home  market  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  woolen  goods  now  imported,  but  we  can  begin  to  export  woolen  goods  and  soon 
build  up  a  prosperous  foreign  trade. 

JUST  HOW  MUCH  MOKE  THEY  WANT. 

We  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  equivalent  ad  valorem  duties  now  paid  on 
manufactures  of  wool — those  proposed  by  the  committee  and  those  proposed  by  the 
joint  agreement  of  Wool-Growers'  and  Wool-Manufacturers'  Association,  adopted  in 
Washington,©.  C,  January  14, 1888. 


ARTICLES. 


—  ^    —  "5  Z 
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Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals — 
Mamifactures — 
Balmorals — 
Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb.. .  .pounds, ' 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  ets.  per  lb do ! 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  80  cents  per  pound do I 

Belts  or  felts,  endless,  for  paper  or  printing  machines do 

Blankets — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cts.  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  iOcts.perlb do 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do ! 

Bunting square  yards. 

Carpets  and  carpeting  of  all  kinds — 
AubUBBOn,  Axminster,  and  Chenille  carpets,  and  carpets  ^^  oven 

whole  for  rooms square  yards. 

Brussels  carpets do 

Druggets  and  hockings,  printed,  colored  or  otherwise,  do ! . 

Mats,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  not  exclusively  of  vegetable 

material 

Of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either,  or  othei-'matciiai 

not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for square  yards. 

Patent  velvet  and  tapestiy  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the"  warp 
or  otherwise square  yards. 
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ARTICLES. 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  etc.— continued- 
Saxony,  Wilton  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets do 

Tapestry  Brussels,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise . .  do 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Venetian 

carpets do 

Tarn,  Venetian,  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets do 

Hemp  and  jute  carpets do 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  (except  knit  goods), 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  or 
other  (like)  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer — 
Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  gar- 
ments for  ladies'  and  children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar 

description,  or  used  for  like  pui'poses pounds. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  and  balmoral  skirts 
and  skirting    and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for 

like  purposes pounds 

Cloths,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound pounds 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  childreu's  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths, 

and  goods  of  like  description — 
Composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
or  other  animals — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding 30  cts.  per  square  yard,  .square  yards 

Valued  at  above  20  cents  per  square  yard do 

Composed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
or  other  animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them,  and  all  such  goods 
of  like  description,  with  salvages  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
other  materials,  or  with  threads  of  other  materials  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  classification — 

■Weighing  4  ounces  or  less  per  square  yard square  yards 

All  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard pounds 

Flannels — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do. . . . 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb....  do 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do 

Hats  of  wool — 

Valued  at  above  30  aud  not  exceeding  4C  cts.  per  lb pounds. 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do 

Knit  jgoods  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Valuedat  above  3'J  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cIk.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do ... . 

Shawls,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  jicr  pound do 


1.271  30 
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30 


67.74    45 


1.18    45 


7. SO    40 
[).06    40 


1.96  40 
i.68i  40 

i.43  40 

.2U  40 

'.(W  40 

.05  40 

.02  40 

....|  40 
.04  40 
.22  40 
.07,  40 

.33  I  40 
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.63    40 
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69.73 
68.37 
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107.38 
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ARTICLES. 
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Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  etc. — continued — 

Composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca, 

goat  or  other  animals pounds.  61. .53 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  j 
galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trim-i 
mings,head  nets,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons,or  buttons  of  other! 
forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  i 
by  machinery,  made  of  wool  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  goat,   or  other  animals  is  a    component  mate-l 

rial pounds.  ;66. 31 

Tarns,  woolen  and  worsted —  i" 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  SO  cents  per  pound pounds.  69.40 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40ctsperlb do '67. 90 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do 08.08 

Valuedat  above  liO  and  not  exceeding  SO  cts.  per  lb do 69. nS 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  lb do i  68.79 

All  manufactures  ofevery  description  not  specially  enumerated  O) 

provided  for,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of — 
Wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  lb pounds.  88 

Valued  at  above  bO  cents  per  pound do '  64. 

Worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  (excepti 
such  as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool;—  I 

Valued  at  not  exeeediiiL;yo  cents  per  pound pounds.'  76. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb do 69. 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  jier  lb do.. .!  C.s' 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceedingSO  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do 
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THE  CHEAPER  THE  GOODS  THE  HIGHER  THE  TAXES. 

The  contest  in  the  woolen  schedule  is  not  between  the  present  rate  and  the 
rate  proposed  by  the  committee,  but  between  the  rates  proposed  by  the  committee 
and^he  schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  Wool-Growers'  Association  and  Wool- 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  committee  propose  .  free  wool  and  a  reduction 
from  present  rates  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem'  on  all  manufactures  except  carpets 
which  were  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.;  ready-made  clothing  at  4.5  per  cent  and 
webbings,  gorings,  etc.,  at  50  per  cent.  The  joint  agreement  of  the  two  associa- 
tions proposes  to  increase  the  present  rates  to  128  per  cent,  on  some  of  the  cheaper 
cloths;  to  103  per  cent,  on  the  cheaper  rates  of  women's  and  children's  dress  goods 
when  composed  in  part  of  wool,  and  to  107  per  cent,  when  composed  wholly  of 
wool;  on  cheaper  grades  of  flannels  to  131  per  cent.;  on  cheaper  grades  of  wool  hats 
to  134  per  cent ;  on  cheaper  grades  of  knit  goods  to  125  per  cent;  on  cheaper  grades 
of  woolen  shawls  to  126  per  cent ;  on  woolen  blankets  to  128  per  cent 

These  rates,  high  as  they  are,  are  not  the  highest  that  are  imposed  on  all 
woolen  goods  by  the  jomt  agreement.  They  are  only  the  highest  rate  on  the  low- 
est-valued goods,  as  shown  in  the  agreement.  All  goods  at  a  lower  value  are 
taxed  at  a  still  higher  rate. 

This  most  extraordinary  schedule  has  been  made  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  parties  named,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  and  referred  to  this 
committee, 
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HOW  SPECIFIC   DUTIES  DISCRIMINATE   AGAINST   THE   CHEAPER  GOODS. 

In  the  woolen  schedule  we  have  substituted  ad  valorem  for  speciflc  duties. 
The  specific  duty  is  the  favorite  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  high  rates, 
who  are  protected  against  competition,  and  protected  in  combinations  against  the 
•consumer  of  their  products.  There  is  a  persistent  pressure  by  manufacturers  for 
the  specific  duty  because  it  conceals  from  the  people  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  The  speciflc  duty  always  discriminates  in 
favor  of  the  costly  article  and  against  the  cheaper  one,  and  therefore  it  imposes  a 
heavier  burden  as  it  goes  down  from  the  highest-priced  articles  to  the  lowest.  This 
discrimination  is  peculiarly  opprewive  in  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  which  are 
necessaries  of  life  to  all  classes  of  people.  In  order  that  this  fact  may  be  clearly 
seen  and  comprehended,  we  append  a  table  taken  from  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

This  table  states  the  description  of  the  goods,  their  width  in  inches,  and  the  weight  per 
yard  of  each  kind:  the  price  of  th  ■  goodsat  the  factory;  the  rate  and  the  amount  of  duty  per 
pound  and  ad.  valorem,  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  levied  under  the  compound  rate ;  and 
also  the  per  cent,  which  the  total  duty  is  of  the  price  per  yard  at  the  factory  in  England. 

PRICE   PER  YARD   OF   LEEDS  (ENGLAND)   WOOLEN  AND   MIXED  GOODS,   DnTIES,  ETC. 


West  of  England  brmiilf  lotb 

Fine  worsted  trou^crlDs 

Imitation  sealskin  (niolmlr  and  cot- 
ton.)  

West  of  EnL'land  Ijcuvcr 

WestofEnL'liiiKl  all-wuol  .Moscow.. 

Fine  worst''l  cu^linu 

Fine  worstrtl  tri>us(,rlng 

Indigo  blue  (.■lit-\  Ii>t  coating 

Low  worst''!  cjating  (worsted  luce, 

woolen  back,  cotton  warp) 

Low  worsted    trousering    (woolen 

back) 

Ottoman  f  worsted  iace, woolen  back, 

cotton  warp) 

Matelasse    (worsted    fice,    woolen 

back,  cotton  warp) 

Mantle  cloth  (worsted  face,  woolen 

back,  cotton  warp) 

Wool,  fancy  suiting 

■Cotton- warp  cloth 

Fancy  coat  fng 

Fancy  Cheviot 

Wool,  fancy  suiting  

Diagonal  Cfhevlot 

Common  blue  (Jbeviot  coating 

Cotton- warp  Moscow 

Cotton-warp  cloth 

<:riTTon-warp  twilled  Melton 

(;o1t')ri-warp  MOMMjW 

C'4Ioii-warp  clotlj 

Fancy  overcoating  (cotton- warp)  — 

Cotton-warp  reversible 

Fancy  overcoating  (cotton-warp)  — 

Cotton- warp  coating 

In)itation  s'-alskln  (calf  hair  mixed 

with  wool,  cotton-warp) 

Cotton- warp  coating 

•Cotton- warp  Melton 

Cotton- warp  serge  Melton 

Rcvcrsllile  diagonal  (cotton-warp)... 

Kevcrslble  nap  (cotton-warp) 

Cotton-warp  reversible 


Descrip- 
tion. 


Duty. 
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25 
15 
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25 

25 

35 
25 

.•» 
l.H 
34 
31 
32 
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28 

13 

15K 

29 

29 

30 


t.SO 
3.311 


.3i  40 

.3.-)  40 

.:i3  40 

.3.1  40 

.35  40 

.35  40 

.18  35 


.IS      35 
.18  1    83 


.-ill 

.fi7a 
.SIT 
.634 
..523 
.203 
.612 


tl.440 
.618 

1.800 
1.344 

1.4.10 

1.1.5-J 

.508 

.060 

.•«7 


■.'.47S 
1   V.l[ 


50.3  I 
54.9 


5H.3 
57.1) 


.".S.5 
ljo.5 


166 

.168 

804 

.287 

815 

.204 

•/7n 

•288 

547 

.329 

ffJX 

.189 

5113 

.■273 

.5.17 

.287 

4K1 

.215 

.517 
.TW 
.517 
.361 
.056  I 
.Wl  1 
.744 
.07S  ' 
.700  ! 


Mi 
.503 
.284 
.339 
.634 
.6.34 
.656 


.25'.! 
.113 
.'i17 

.■JW 
.110 

.196 
.161 
.0S4 
.091 
.168 
.151 
.  157 


t5.412 
2.509 

6.97S 
5.-i]i 
5.674 
4.. 557 
a.'jDl 
3.97J 


,      .557 

68.0 

1.377 

.833 

69.4 

.818 

.591 

72.0 

1.411 

.609 

72.5 

1.449 

.608 

74.7 

1.188 

.876 

93.2 

1.816 

.517 

95.7 

1.057 

.776 

99.5 

1.556 

.834 

101.7 

1.654 

.726 

103.7 

1.426 

.818 

107.0 

1.573 

.799 

Ul.O 

1.519 

1.102 

114.8 

2.062 

.771 

120.5 

1.411 

.508 

121.0 

.938 

.916 

123.6 

1.655 

.896 

128.7 

.716 

1.031 

125.7 

1.851 

.937 

126.6 

1.677 

.966 

127.0 

1.T26 

.512 

128.0 

.912 

.808 

144.8 

1.368 

.664 

144.3 

1.121 

.368 

163.3 

.608 

.4.30 

166.4 

.690 

.802 

167.1 

1.282 

•.788 

179.1 

1.228 

.818 

180.7 
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Thia  table  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  examining  the  figures  given  in  the  oolumD 
headed  "Price  at  factory,"  and  the  column  headed  "Per  cent,  of  price  at  factory,"  which  the- 
total  duty  amounts  to,  the  startling  inequalities  in  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  paid  in  this  country 
becomes  apparent.  The  highest-priced  goods  named  in  the  table  is  West  of  England  broad- 
cloth, worth  f  a.60  per  yard  In  Leeds,  the  specific  duty  being  35  cents  per  pound  and  the  aff 
valorem  duty  40  per  cent.,  mailing  a  total  duty  of  50.3  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  the  factory. 
This  is  on  a  high  grade  of  goods.  In  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  the  last  entr/  is  for 
cotton-warp  reversible  cloth,  made  in  imitation  of  a  better  kind.  It  is  worth  but  45  cents 
per  yard  at  the  factory.  The  specific  duty  is  the  same  as  on  the  West  of  England  broadcloth, 
35  cents  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  35  per  cent.,  but  the  specific  duty  and  the  ad" 
valorem  duty  together  make  the  rate  on  tho  price  at  the  factory  180.7  per  cent.  That  IB  to 
say,  tho  cheaper  the  goods  at  the  factory  the  greater  is  the  proportional  increment  of 
duty.  The  column  headed  "Per  cent,  of  price  at  feictory,"  which  shows  the  percentage 
that  the  duty  is  of  the  factory  price,  brings  this  out  clearly. 

HOW  THE   TAX   ON   COTTON  GOODS  RANGES. 

The  above  table  shows  the  true  nature  of  specific  duties,  aad  the  consumer  catt 
see  why  it  is  that  manufacturers  clamor  for  them.  They  know  the  different  values 
of  these  goods,  and  what  apt  words  will  embrace  the  high  and  low  priced  together, 
and  make  the  poorer  people  pay  the  same  tax  for  a  yard  of  cloth  worth  45  cents  that 
the  wealthy  do  for  a  yard  that  costs  $3  66 ;  but  that  fact  the  specific  tariff  conceals.. 
The  ad  valorem  rate  taxes  everything  accordinj;  to  its  value.  A  duty  of  40  per 
cent,  ad  valore  n  would  have  imposed  a  tax  of  $1.44  on  the  yard  of  broadcloth  and 
18  cents  on  the  cotton  warp  cloth  that  cost  45  cents,  and  the  duty  would  have  been 
fair  to  both.  As  it  is,  the  tax  is  180  per  cent,  on  the  cheap  cloth  and  50  per  cent,  on 
the  high-priced  broadcloth. 

In  the  cotton-goods  schedule  we  see  the  same  "vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical" 
results  of  the  specific  duty.  It  will  be  seen  in  ttie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  February  16,  1886,  by  the  tables  sent  to  him 
by  persons  dealing  in  cotton-goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries,  that  cheap  goods  costing  3.55  cents  per  yard  pay  176  per  cent,  duty ; 
while  those  costing  8.12  cents  per  yard  pay  77  per  cent,  duty.,  and  goods  that  cost. 
4  cents  per  yard  pay  a  duty  of  94  per  cent.,  while  those  that  cost  2  cents 
per  yard  pay  a  duty  of  208  per  cent.  These  inequalities  run  throughout  the- 
whole  specific  system.  It  is  that  feature  that  specially  commends  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  competing  article.  As  these  excessive  rates  are  thought  to  be  more 
hurtful  in  cotton  and  woolen  goods  than  in  the  articles  embraced  in  the  other  sched- 
ules, the  committee  have  substituted  the  ad  valorem  for  the  specific  duties  as  to  all 
articles  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  in  all  except  yarns  in  the  cotton  schedules. 

WHAT  FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  DUTIES  COST. 

In  1789  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imported  hemp,  and  in  1838  on  imported  flax, 
and  while  at  intervals  these  fibers  were  imported  free  without  harm  to  the  American? 
producer,  yet  since  1S4J  Ameiican  flax  and  hemp  have  been  "protected,"  and  this- 
necessitated  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  all  manufactures  from  these  and  like  fibers 

In  spite  of  these  duties  American  hemp  has  decreased  in  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion from  74,493  tons  in  1860  to  5,035  tons  in  1880,  as  shown  by  the  census  reports 
of  those  two  years,  and  flax  from  7,709,676  pounds  in  1850  to  1,565,546  pounds  in 
1880.  But  the  demand  and  necessity  for  the  products  manufactured  from  these  and 
similar  fibers  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  importations  of  the  raw  material  and  of 
the  finished  product  have  necessarily  equally  increased.  Formerly  every  pound  of 
American  cotton  was  covered  with  bagging  and  tied  with  rope  made  from  American 
hemp;  now  over  50,000,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging  maufactured  from  imported  jute 
butts  are  used  to  cover  the  7,000,000  bales  of  American  cotton  which  are  tied  with 
iron  cotton  ties,  while  the  present  mode  of  harvesting  the  immense  grain  crop  of  th& 
country  requires  about  33,000  tons  of  twine,  nearly  all  of  which  is  made  from  imported' 
material.  8o  that,  in  the  effort  to  "protect"  probably  8,000  tons  of  American  hemp 
and  1,500,000  pounds  of  American  flix,  a  tax  larger  than  the  entire  value  of  both 
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these  products  is  imposed  on  cotton  and  wheat,  whose  price  to  the  producer  is  flxel 
in  the  foreign  market,  where  they  come  in  competition  with  cottoa  raised  in  India 
and  wheat  raised  In  foreign  countries. 

Your  committee  have  put  all  these  fibers  upon  the  free  list,  thereby  relieving 
the  goods  manufactured  iu  America  of  the  tax,  amounting  last  year  to  |l,930,340on 
raw  material.  It  has  also  put  on  the  free  list  burlaps  not  exceeding  60  inches  in 
width,  none  of  which  is  maie  in  America,  and  of  which  last  year  there  was  imported 
13,260,117.40  worth,  upon  which  were  levied  and  paid  $978,03.5.33.  It  has  reduced 
the  duties  on  all  the  manufactures  from  these  fibers  so  that,  except  on  a  very  few 
articles,  no  duty  is  higher  than  25  per  cent.,  and  some  as  low  a3  15  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  estimated  reduction  on  this  schedule  is  $4,766,846  88 

STJGAB,  EABTnENWARE    AND   GLA8SWABB. 

Your  committee  feel  assured  that  no  Industry  will  be  injured  by  this  reduction 
of  taxation,  while  it  will  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  his  rivals,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  prodmtlon  of  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
will  cheapen  to  the  consumer  the  goods  which  he  must  purchase. 

The  duty  on  sugar  is  nearly  a  revenue  tax,  about  8.5  per  cent,  of  it  being  purely  a 
tax  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  and  all  the  sugars  used  in  America  are  refined  in 
this  country.  Your  committee  desired,  in  reducing  the  revenue  received  from  this 
source,  not  to  endanger  the  profitable  production  and  refiaiug  of  sugar  here,  and  yet 
to  prevent  oppression  by  trusts  and  combinations.  After  much  consideration,  we 
now  recommend  that  the  revenue  received  from  sugar  be  reduced  by  reducing  the 
rates  20  per  cent. 

This  reduction  of  rates  on  all  sugars  above  No  13  will  render  pissiblethe 
importation  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  so  as  to  prevent  exorbitant  prices  and  protect 
consumers  against  combinations. 

In  the  earthen  and  glassware  schedules  we  have  made  fair  redactions,  the  larger 
part  of  these  articles,  such  as  common  eartheuware  and  window-glass,  being  neces- 
sary articles  of  consumption  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  aid  especially  the 
laboring  classes.  Ornamented  china  and  decorated  earthenware  we  have  reduced 
from  60  to  4r>  per  cent ,  common  earthenware  from  60  to  '-i'}  per  cent.,  and  window- 
glass  from  93  and  100  to  63  and  68  per  cent. 

THE  IMMENSE  PROFIT  IN   STEEL  RAILS. 

In  the  metal  schedule  the  most  important  reduction  is  in  steel  railway  bars, 
which  are  now  dutiable  at  $17  per  ton,  and  by  the  proposed  bill  atSll  per  ton. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  about  ii'i  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tliis  reduction  will  be  of  great 
value  in  promoting  and  cheapening  the  construction  of  railroads  and  lowering  the 
rates  of  transportation  of  freight.  Two  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country  at 
$27  a  ton.  The  manufacturers  during  last  year  ran  the  price  up  to  $t0.  The  present 
price  is  $31  50.  Last  year  13,731  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  which  required  1,300,000  tons  of  rails.  It  is  therefore  patent  that,  by  reason 
of  the  present  exorbitant  duty  of  $17  a  ton,  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  raise  the 
price  more  than  $8.50  a  ton. 

Tliey  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legitimate  profit,  more 
than  $11,000,000.  Tbis  sum  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction,  upon  which 
the  farmers  must  pay  interest  an'd  dividends  by  way  of  increased  freights  upon  their 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  other  products.  The  price  of  rails  on  board  of  ship  in 
Liverpool  last  year  was  $31 ;  adding  freight,  the  cost  of  same,  without  duty,  in  this 
country,  was  $33  50.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  committee,  $11,  would  increase  the 
price  to  |:34  50,  or  $3  above  the  price  for  which  American  rails  are  now  selling.  It 
18  therefore  apparent  that  the  rate  of  duty  allowed  by  the  committee  is  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  our  manufacturers  for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
American  and  foreign  product. 
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HOW  THE   TIN  PLATE  DUTY  AFFECTS  THE  CANNING  BUSINESS. 

While  we  have  been  constrained  to  "leave  high  duties  on  almost  all  the  articles 
we  have  touched — duties  higher  than  any  necessity  either  of  revenue  or  of  differ- 
ence of  cost  of  American  over  foreign  products  required — we  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  give  some  relief  to  other  branches  of  industry  not  benefited  by  high  duties 
imposed  for  private  purposes.  A  large  number  of  our  people  are  interested  in  manu- 
facturing tin,  and  others  in  putting  up  meats,  flsh,  fruit,  vegetables,  oils,  and  other 
articles  in  manufactures  of  tin.  Many  of  these  products  are  exported  and  many 
consumed  at  home.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  570,643,389  pounds  of  tin  pkt'^,  valued  at  $16,883,813.95,  on  which  duties 
were  paid  amounting  to  $5,706,433.89. 

We  are  informed  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Columbia  river, 
Oregon,  and  canned  and  exported  durim;  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,  while  the  lard  that  was  canned  and  exported  exceeded  $14,000,000,  and 
the  fruits  and  meats  exceeded  $4,000,000.  We  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  tin  plate  would  reduce  the  cost  of  these  and  other  canned  goods  now  being 
exported,  and  give  to  our  people  engaged  in  that  trade  such  an  advantage  in  the  for- 
eign market  as  would  effectually  overcome  all  competition,  and  enable  them  to  hold 
the  market  and  build  up  a  large  foreign  trade. 

The  exporter,  under  existing  law,  has  a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  duty 
paid  on  tin  plate,  but  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give  him  the  remaining  10  per 
cent.,  and  enaole  him  to  sell  so  much  lower  and  give  him  additional  advantage  over 
his  foreign  competitor.  Besides  this,  the  consumers  of  canned  goods  at  home  would 
obtain  them  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  cans  Is  growing  into  an  extensive  industry  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  150,000,000  cans  are  made  per  year  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more alone,  while  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  northern  cities  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  articles  manufactured  from  tin  plate. 

FREE  COTTON  TIBS,  FREE  SALT  AND  FKEE  LUMBER. 

We  have  placed  cotton  ties  also  on  the  free  list.  The  duties  received  from  them 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $131,098.99.  Cotton  is  our  largest  exporting  pro- 
duct. The  price  is  so  low,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  that  it  hardly  pays 
the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  the  committee  felt  that  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
sideration while  they  were  repealing  taxes  and  reducing  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Government. 

To  our  farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  engaged  in  raising  hogs  and 
selling  their  products,  we  have  made  salt  free  of  duty  and  released  revenues  amount- 
ing to  $676,865.50. 

To  the  people  who  are  settling  up  the  vast  prau-ies  of  the  West,  inclosing  their 
lands  and  building  farm-houses,  we  have  made  lumber  Ifree,  and  removed  duties 
amounting  to  $1,039,207.35. 
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II. 

EPFIOIRNOY  OP  AMERIOA.N  LA.BOR. 

ITS   PRODUCTIVENESS,   ECOXOMY   AND   INDEPENDENCE    IIAINTAIXED — THE    WHOLE 

CASE   OP   TAX  REDUCTION   PRESENTED. 

Spe:ch  Of  B.  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas,  CliaXrman  of  tKe  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Aprii  17, 1888. 

Duriug  our  late  civil  war  tiie  expeaditurea  required  by  an  enormous  military 
establishment  made  it  necessary  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  sliould  be  laid  heavily 
in  all  direction?  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  internal  revenue  and  direct 
taxes  were  called  into  requisition  to  supplement  the  revenues  arising  from  customs, 
to  aid  the  Treasury  to  respond  to  the  heavy  demands  which  were  b3ing  daily  made 
upon  it.  The  duties  on  imports  were  raised  from  an  average  on  dutiable  goods  of 
18.84  per  cent,  in  1861,  to  aa  average  of  40.29  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods  during  the 
five  years  from  18S3  to  1865,  inclusive.  This  was  recognized  at  the  time  as  an 
exceptionally  heavy  burden.  It  was  stated  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  then 
presented  to  the  House  the  bill  so  largely  increasing  the  duties,  and  which  to  day 
bears  his  honored  name,  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  and 
must  cease  on  the  return  of  peace.  In  his  own  wordj  he  said :  "  This  is  intended  as 
a  war  measure,  a  temporary  measure,  and  we  must  as  such  give  it  our  support." 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  war  ended.  A  generation  has 
pissed  away  and  a  new  generation  has  appeared  on  the  stage  since  peace  has 
returned  to  bless  our  common  country;  but  these  war  taxes  still  remain;  and  they 
are  heavier  to  day  than  they  were  on  an  average  during  tlie  five  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  hostilities.  The  average  rate  of  duty  during  the  last  five  years,  from  1883 
to  1887,  inclusive,  on  dutiable  goods  amounts  ti  44.51  per  cent.,  and  during  the  last 
year  the  average  is  47.10  per  cent.  Insteid  of  the  rate  of  tixation  being  reduced 
to  meet  the  wants  of  an  efficient  administration  of  government  in  time  of  peace,  it 
continues  to  grow  and  fill  the  coffers  of  tb".  GDvernmeut  with  money  not  required 
for  public  purposes,  and  which  rightfully  should  remain  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

REPEALING   THE   TAXES  OF   THE   RICH. 

After  Congress  had  eo  largely  increased  the  duties  on  imports,  and  thus  bestowed 
most  liberal  and  generous  bounties  on  our  manufacturers,  a  light  internal  tax  was 
imposed  on  the  products  of  domestic  manufacture  to  help  the  Government  meet 
the  heavy  demands  of  war.  The  internal  tax  imposed  on  home  manufactures  was 
but  a  tithe  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  increased  duties  on 
foreign  goods.  It  brought  to  the  Treasury  in  1886  |127,600,000 — a  sum  which  was 
less  than  5  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  m-inufactured  product  of  that  year.  It 
was  thought  not  to  be  unreasonable  to  require  this  sm  ill  contribution  from  those 
whose  bounty  Congress  had  increased  from  18  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  their 
products.     , 

But  that  tax  is  gone.  It  could  not  be  retained.  It  was  a  tax  on  wealth. 
It  came  out  of  the  pocliets  of  the  manufacturer.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended 
complaint  was  made  that  this  tax  was  a  war  tax,  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  it  was  repealed.  Congress  imposed  a  tax  on  incomes,  too,  to  help  the 
Government  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  war.  It  brought  to  the  Treasury,  in 
1866,  $72,000,000.  The  official  reports  showed  that  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  out  of  the  whole  population  had 
incomes  above  the  exemption,  and  they  had  $707,000,000  of  net  annual  income, 
while  the  balance  of  the  people  had  nothing  beyond  what  was  required  for 
annual  support.  Yet  scarcely  had  the  war  ended  until  this  tax  was  declared  to 
be  exceedingly  odious,  inquisitorial,  and  oppressive ;  and  Congress  was  asked  to 
repeal  it,  and  it  is  gone. 
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Congress  thou£;ht  it  was  unjust  t»  require  460,170  persons  who  had  an  annual 
income  of  $707,000,000  to  pay  anything  to  support  the  Government,  and  they 
hurriedly  swept  that  "  odious"  measure  from  the  stafitebook.  Besides  these  there 
were  taxes  on  the  receipts  of  railroad  companies,  taxes  on  Insurance  companies,  taxes 
on  express  companies,  taxes  on  bank  capital,  bank  deposits,  and  bank  checks,  bat 
they  are  pfone.  Congress  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  demands  of  wealthy  corparations 
and  individuals  and  took  all  the  burden  from  them,  but  the  war  taxes  on  clothing, 
like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us.  These  taxes  were  given  up  at  a  time  when 
our  interest-bearing  debt  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000  was  staring  us  in  the  face  and 
demanding  from  the  Governmeat  more  than  $140,000,000  annually  to  meet  its 
interest. 

With  these  facts  before  their  eyes  they  made  haste  to  roll  all  the  burdens  of 
taxation  off  the  shoulders  of  the  wealthy  and  lay  them  upon  the  shoulders  qf 
those  who  could  only  pay  as  they  procured  the  means  by  their  daily  toil.  Could 
not  that  $137,000,000  contributed  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  rich  bounties 
which  the  Government  had  given  have  been  retained  until  the  war  debt  was  paid  ? 
Could  not  the  $73,000,000  from  incomes  been  held  f  jr  a  few  years  longer  ?  Could 
not  the  tax  on  the  receipts  of  the  wealthy  corporations  have  been  continued  for 
one  decade? 

Was  the  tax  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  domestic  blanket  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turer more  oppressive  then  than  the  tax  of  seventy-nine  per  cent,  on  both  foreiga 
and  domestic  blankets  paid  by  the  people  ? 

Was  the  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  a  wool  hat  paid  by  the  manufacturer  more 
oppressive  than  the  tax  of  73  per  cent,  on  both  p  lid  by  the  consumer?  Was  the 
tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  Womens  and  children's  clothing  paid  by  the  manufacturer  more 
oppressive  than  the  tax  of  82  per  cent,  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  goods  of  the  same 
kind  paid  by  the  consumer?  Was  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  railroad  companies, 
banking  companies,  insurance  companies,  express  and  telegraph  companies,  more 
oppressive  than  an  88  per  cent,  tax  on  woolen  shawls?  Was  a  three  per  cent,  tax  oq 
incomes  more  oppressive  than  an  80  per  cent,  tax  on  a  woolen  shirt? 

The  gentlemen  who  represent  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  boast  that  they  have  reduced  taxation  $360,000,000.  They  point  with  pride 
to  the  splendid  column  which  they  have  erected,  but  that  column  has  no  stone  in  it 
to  tell  of  their  devotion  to  the  masses  who  live  by  daily  toil.  It  is  built  of  blocks  of 
marble,  every  one  of  which  speaks  of  favoritism  to  the  wealthy,  of  special  privileges- 
to  rich  and  powerful  classes.  In  18S3  they  finished  this  magnificent  shaft  which 
they  have  been  for  years  erecting,  and  crowned  it  with  the  last  stone  by  repealing: 
the  internal  tax  on  playing-cards  and  putting  a  30  per  cent,  tax  on  the  Bible. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been  trying  to  reduce  taxation  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  the  people,  and  so  far  without  success  Whenever  we  have  brought 
bills  Into  the  House  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  they  have  mustered 
nearly  their  entire  strength  to  defeat  us. 

THE  CONSTANT  DBAIN  UPON   THE   TAX  PATER. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  policy?  Enormous  taxation  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life  has  been  a  constint  drain  upon  the  people — taxation  not  only  to  sup- 
port all  the  expendituresof  Government,  but  taxation  so  contrived  as  to  fill  the- 
pockets  of  a  priveleged  class,  and  taking  from  the  people  $5  for  private  purposes  for 
every  dollar  that  it  carries  to  the  public  Treasury. 

This  is  one  of  the  vicious  results  of  the  war  tariff.  The  taxes,  both  for  public 
and  private  purposes,  are  paid  by  labor.  They  are  assessed  on  labor-  Now,  let  us- 
see  how  it  benefits  labor,  as  it  is  claimed  to  do.  Suppose  a  laborer  who  is  earning  a 
dollar  a  day  by  his  work  finds  a  suit  of  woolen  clothes  that  he  can  buy  for  $10  with- 
out the  tariff  tax,  then  the  suit  of  clothes  can  be  procured  for  ten  days'  work;  but  the 
manufacturer  comes  to  Congress  and  says,  "I  must  be  protected  against  the  man. 
buying  this  cheap  suit  of  clothes,"  and  Congress  protects  him  by  putting  a  duty  of 
100  per  cent.,  or  $10  more.  Now  it  will  require  the  laborer  to  work  30  days  to  get 
his  suit  of  clothes.  Now  tell  me  if  ten  days  of  his  labor  have  not  been  annihilated? 
Has  he  not  been  required  to  work  twice  as  long  under  the  tariff  as  he  would  have- 
done  without,  to  obtain  his  suit  of  clothes? 
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But  how  has  that  duty  affected  the  manufacturer  ?  If  it  required  him  to  work 
ten  days  to  produce  the  suit  of  clothes  worth  $10,  he  now  produces  them  by  ive 
days'  work,  for  he  receives  $20  for  10  days'  work,  and,  of  course,  $10  for  five  days' 
work.  The  manufacturer  has  had  his  work  reduced  half,  the  laborer  has  had  his 
increased  double.  But  it  is  said  that  the  tariff  lielps  the  laborer  by  doubling  his 
pay,  because  it  builds  up  manufactures  everywhere.  But  if  that  is  true  the  tariff 
at  the  same  time  that  it  doubles  the  value  of  the  manufacturer's  product  ought  to 
double  the  value  of  the  laborer's  pay ;  but  the  tariff  takes  his  money  and  puts  it 
in  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturer  and  pays  him  in  promises  which  it  never 
redeems. 

There  are  woolen  goods,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
bearing  duties  from  100  to  180  per  cent ,  but  I  have  taken  100  per  cent,  for  the- 

freater  ease  of  illustrating  the  effect.  "The  -benefits  of  the  tariff  all  go  one  way. 
'hey  go  from  the  consumer  to  the  manufacturer,  but  not  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer.  Suppose  that  the  tax  on  the  60,000,000  of  consumers  amounts  to- 
$10  per  head,  then  it  is  a  tax  of  six  hundred  millions  ;  if  it  is  only  $5  per  head,  it 
is  three  hundred  millions  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer  and  put  int& 
the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers.  The  tax  on  the  four  hundred  millions  of  goods- 
imported  goes  into  the  public  treasury ;  the  tax  levied  on  domestic  manufactures, 
by  raising  their  price,  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 

DESTROYING  THE  VALUE  OP  OUU  EXPORTS, 

The  greatest  evil  that  is  inflicted  by  it  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  our 
exports.  Remember  that  the  great  body  of  our  exports  are  agricultural  products. 
It  has  been  so  through  our  whole  history.  From  75  to  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  this  country  year  by  year  are  agricultural  products  Cotton  is  first,  then 
bread  stuffs,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  lard.  These  are  the  things  that  keep  up  our- 
foreign  trade,  and  when  you  put  on  or  keep  on  such  duties  as  we  have  now — war 
duties  which  were  regarded  as  so  enormous  even  in  the  very  midst  of  hostilities 
that  they  were  declared  to  be  temporary — when  you  put  on  or  retain  those  duties,, 
they  limit  and  prohibit  importation  and  that  limits  or  prohibits  exportation. 

We  are  the  great  agricultural  country  of  the  world,  and  we  have  been  feeding 
the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of  Europe  have  got  to  give  us  in  exchange- 
the  products  of  their  labor  in  their  shops ;  and  when  we  put  on  excessive  duties- 
for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  importations  of  their  goods,  as  a  necessary 
result  we  put  an  excessive  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  our  own  agricultural 
products.  And  what  does  that  do  ?  It  throws  our  surplus  products  upon  our  own 
markets  at  home,  which  become  glutted  and  oversupplied,  and  prices  go  down.  So 
it  is  with  the  people  of  Europe  who  are  manufacturing  and  producing  things  that 
we  cannot  produce,  but  which  we  want  Their  products  are  thrown  upon  their 
home  markets,  which  are  glutted  and  oversupplied,  and  their  prices  likewise  go 
down.  And  whenever,  from  any  cause,  prices  start  up  in  Europe,  our  tariff  being 
levied  mainly  by  specific  duties  upon  quantity,  not  upon  value,  the  tariff  goe& 
down,  and  then  we  see  large  importation  and,  as  a  result,  large  exportation. 

Then  we  see  a  rise  in  agricultural  products ;  then  we  see  the  circulation  of 
money  all  through  the  whole  of  our  industrial  system ;  we  see  our  people  going  to 
work,  our  manufactories  starting  up,  and  prosperity  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
Witness  the  history  of  1880.  After  the  long  depression  lasting  from  1873  to  1880» 
prices  suddenly  rose  in  Europe.  The  prices  of  all  the  products  which  they  export 
to  us  began  to  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  What  was  the  result  ?  As  prices 
rose  there  the  tariff  went  down,  the  obstructions  became  lower,  and  the  imports- 
came  in. 

Our  imports  increased  about  $200,000,000  in  one  year.  What  was  the  result  ot 
that?  Our  exports  increased  largely.  The  prices  of  wheat,  of  cotton,  of  corn,  of 
all  the  products  that  we  export  went  up;  not  only  the  prices  of  that  which  was 
exported,  but  also  the  prices  of  that  which  was  consumed  at  home.  We  exported 
in  1880  $685,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products,  and  in  1881  $730,000,000- 
During  last  year  we  exported  only  $523,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products. 
About  15  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  products  have  to  seek  a  foreign  market,  and 
in  1881  the  proportion  rose  to  20  per  cent. 
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WILL  NOT  AFFECT  OUR  MANUFACTUBES. 

But  it  is  insisted  tliat  if  We  lower  the  duties  and  let  foreign  goods  be  imported 
It  will  stop  our  manufactories— that  it  will  turn  our  people  out  of  employment  or 
reduce  their  wages.  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  will  we  import  and  what 
•did  we  import  when  prices  rose  and  the  duties  fell  in  1880  ?  We  imported  more  of 
the  same  articles  which  yfe  were  importing  before  the  prices  rose.  We  will  import 
more  of  the  things  we  cannot  produce  or  which  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  other 
-countries  than  at  home.  If  we  look  to  our  table  of  imports  in  1880,  we  will  see 
that  over  sixty  millions  of  the  increase  was  of  articles  in  the  free  list  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  in  the  dutiable  list.  The  increase  of  imports  free 
of  duty  will  not  hurt  the  manufacturer  or  the  laborer. 

We  always  import  more  coffee,  more  tea,  more  of  everything  that  is  required^  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people  when  prices  are  high,  because  when  prices  are  high 
the  country  is  more  prosperous  and  the  people  are  better  able  to  buy  and  pay  for 
what  they  want,  and  the  tariff  is  then  lower  and  dutiable  articles  are  more  largely 
imported  to  compete  for  sale  with  the  home  products.  In  looking  through  our 
•consumption  statement  we  see  that  a  certain  line  of  articles  are  imported  from  year 
to  year;  then  observing  the  periods  when  prices  are  high  and  the  tariff  low  you  wlil 
see  that  the  same  articles  are  imported  in  larger  quantities. 

Our  manufacturers  do  not  then  stop.  They  go  on  with  increased  activity. 
They  did  not  stop  in  1880  when  the  large  importation  set  in.  It  gave  them  renewed 
life ;  their  wheels  flew  faster,  their  machinery  worked  more  constantly,  and  their 
operatives  were  all  employed.  Why  is  this?  We  can  produce  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  manufactures  consumed  in  this  country  more  cheaply  at  home  than  they 
•can  be  produced  anywhere  in  the  world  and  delivered  here.  This  90  per  cent, 
which  we  can  produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  people  can  will  not  be  hurt 
by  importation. 

WE   CAN   HOLD   OUR  OWN   MARKET 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  shows  that 
in  1850  with  a  low  tariff  the  consumption  of  domestic  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  was  88.39  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  of  imports  11.61  per  cent.  In  1860, 
■with  a  still  lower  tariff,  our  home  manufactures  constituted  87.57  per  cent,  and  the 
consumption  of  imports  was  13.43  per  cent.  In  1870  the  consumption  of  domestic 
manufactures  was  93.14  per  cent,  and  6  86  per  cent,  of  imports,  and  in  1880  there 
were  consumed  93.58  per  cent,  of  horns  manufactures  and  7.43  per  cent,  of  foreign 
manufactures.  Now,  it  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  under  any  circumstances 
we  Can  hold  90  per  cent,  of  the  market  against  the  world. 

yFalues  of  t?ie  products  of  domestic  manufactures,  of  domestic  manufcwtures  exported,  of  foreign 
manufactures  imported,  and  of  the  total  consumption  of  domestic  and  fcyreign  manufactures 
hi  1850,  1860, 1870,  and  1880,  with  the  proportions  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufactures 
consumed  in  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 


Values  of 

Consumption  of— 

Year. 

Products  of 

domestic 
manufac- 
tures.* 

Exports  of 

domestic 

manufac- 

tures.t 

Imports  t 

of  manufac- 

tures.t 

Consumption 
of  domestic 
and  foreign 

manufactures. 

Domestic 

manu- 
factures. 

■ 

Imported 

manu- 
factures. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

¥1,019,106,616 
1,885,861,676 
4,333,335,443 
5,369,579,191 

$33,903,888 
45,658,873 
47,931,154 
79,510,447 

8130,838,380 
381,364,310 
30M,363,496 
433,699,010 

41,137,041,008 
3,101,46~,113 
4,493,767,784 
5,713,767,754 

Per  cent. 
88.39 
87.57 
93.14 
93.58 

Per  cent. 
11.61 

►       13.43 
6.86 
7.43 

*Ceneus  years. 


tYears  ending  June  30. 


JGross  imports. 
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Vahies  of  the  prodttcts  of  domestic  manufactures  and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures, 
with  the  proportions  of  such  manufactures  retained  for  home  consumption  and  exported,  in 
18.50,  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 


Values  of^ 

Proportion  of  domestic- 
manufactures — 

Tears. 

Proilucts  of 

domestic 

manufacture.* 

Exports  of 

domestic 

manufacture.t 

Retained 
for  home 
consump- 
tion. 

Exported. 

18.50 

?1,019,106,616 
1,885,861,676 
4,;i:j2,325,443 
5,309,579,191 

833,903,888 
4.5,6.58,873 
47,931, 1.54 
79,510,447 

Per  cent. 
97.75 
97.  .58 

88.87 

Per  cent. 
3  25 

I860 

3  43 

1870 

1  IS 

1880 

98.. 53                 1  <1A 

*Censu3  years.  tTears  ending  June  30. 

WM.  F.  SWITZLER,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Treasuet  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
February  IS,  1888. 

Senator  Sherman,  in  a  speecli  delivered  three  months  ago,  quoted  a  statement 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  articles  of  manufacture  consumed  by  the  people  could  be 
produced  as  cheaply  here  aa  in  England.  He  endorsed  the  statement  as  correct. 
I  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  If  he  had  said  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
manufactures  consumed  in  the  United  States  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  here 
than  in  England  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  If  nine- tenths  of  all  the 
manufactures  consumed  here  are  cheaper  here  than  in  England  it  is  because  tbey 
are  produced  at  a  lower  cost.  Then  what  objection  does  he  see  to  reducing  the 
tariff? 

What  use  have  our  manufacturers  for  the  tariff  at  all  ?  Why  are  tliey  con- 
stantly beseeching  Congress  not  to  ruin  them  by  reducing  the  war  rates  ?  They  can 
produce  nine-tenths  of  their  products  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in 
England,  but  they  do  not  do  it.  If  they  do  sell  nine-tenths  of  their  products 
cheaper  than  English  manufacturers,  why  is  it  that  they  and  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  not  only  resist  every  effort  that  we  make  to  reduce  these  war  taxes,  but 
are  asking  now  that  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  shall  be  raised  ?  Why  are  they 
demanding  that  woolen  cloth  shall  be  raised  to  128  per  cent,  women's  and  children's 
dress  goods  to  102,  flannels  to  121  per  cent.,  hats  to  134  per  cent ,  and  knit  goods  to 
135  per  cent?  Why  do  they  resist  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  steel  rails  to  §11  a 
ton  ?    Why  oppose  the  slight  reduction  we  propose  in  cotton  goods  ? 

THE  farmer's  interest  IN  THE  FOREIGN  MARKET. 

The  manufacturer  is  not  so  much  interested  now  in  the  foreign  market  as  the 
farmer.  Less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  |7,000,000,000  of  his  annual  product  goes  to 
the  foreign  market;  but  the  farmer  sends  15  per  cent,  of  his  products  there,  and 
would  send  a  larger  per  cent,  if  the  way  was  open.  The  manufacturer  looks  to  the 
home  market  for 'the  sale  of  98  per  cent,  of  his  product.  Then  is  it  not  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  him  to  have  that  home  market  prosperous  ?  Is  not  every  one 
who  sells  goods  interested  in  having  customers  able  to  purchase  and  pay  for  every- 
thing they  want  V  Would  not  manufacturers  make  more  money  by  selling  their 
goods  to  American  people  with  pockets  full  of  money  than  to  wild  Indians  who  had 
none? 

It  is  essential  to  the  American  manufacturer  that  he  shall  have  a  prosperous 
market  in  which  there  is  a  constant  and  active  demand  for  his  goods,  and  that  he 
have  such  market  both  at  home  and  abroad  so  that  his  customers  may  be  as  many 
as  possible,  that  they  be  constantly  increasing  in  pecuniary  ability  so  that  they  can 
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buy  largely  and  pay  promptly  for  all  they  buy.  These  things  being  true,  and  his 
dependence  being  almost  exclusively  on  the  home  market,  he  should  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  help  his  customers  grow  in  wealth.  Who  are  his  customers  ?  The 
farmers.  How  are  they  to  become  prosperous  and  grow  in  wealth?  By  selling  their 
products  in  the  markets  that  demand  them  and  offer  for  them  the  highest  price. 
Where  are  those  markets  ?  In  foreign  countries.  But  those  markets  are  closed  to 
him  unless  Congress  will  let  him  bring  back  the  goods  he  will  obtain  in  exchange. 
If  to-day  the  barriers  against  importation  were  broken  down  and  our  imports  should 
increase  from  two  to  three  hundred  millions,  that  importation  would  create  a  demand 
for  that  amount  of  agricultural  products  to  be  exported  to  pay  for  them,  and  that 
would  increase  the  price  of  farm  products  all  through  the  land.  It  would  distribute 
money  among  the  whole  sixty  millions  of  people,  placing  a  dollar  beside  every  want 
with  which  it  could  be  satisfied.  He  would  find  that  he  had  a  market  then  at  home 
far  more  valuable  to  him  than  it  would  be  with  the  10  per  cent,  of  importations 
kept  out  and  the  prices  of  all  farm  products  forced  down  so  low  that  the  farmers 
would  have  nothing  with  which  to  buy. 

DIFFERENT  PKICBS  OF  WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  will  injure  our  labor.  It  is  said  a  high  tariff  makes  high 
wages  for  labor.  It  is  said  if  we  reduce  the  tariff  wages  must  be  reduced.  How  is 
it  high  tariff  makes  high  wages  for  labor?  How  can  it  be  explained  ?  Why,  they 
say,  if  you  increase  the  value  of  the  domestic  product,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to 
pay  higher  wages.  Unquestionably  he  is,  but  does  he  do  it  ?  No.  Mr.  Jay  Gould, 
with  his  immense  income  from  his  railroad  property,  is  able  to  pay  his  bootblack 
$500  a  day,  but  does  he  do  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  he  pays  the  market  price  of  the  street.  He 
gets  his  boots  blacked  and  pays  his  nickel  like  a  little  man.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  from 
the  income  arising  from  the  interest  on  the  immense  amount  of  bonds  of  the  Federal 
Government  he  has  got,  can  afford  to  pay  his  hostler  $10,000  a  year.  He  is  able  to 
do  it;  his  bonds  enable  him  to  do  it,  but  does  he  do  it?  Oh,  no ;  he  goes  out  into 
the  market  and  employs  his  labor  at  the  market  value,  and  "pays  the  same  price  that 
the  humblest  citizen  in  New  York  does. 

High  tajiff  does  not  regulate  wages.  Wages  are  regulated  by  demand  and  sup- 
ply and  the  capacity  of  the  laborer  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  employed.  If  high 
tariff  regulated  wages,  how  is  it  the  wages  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are 
different  while  the  tariff  is  all  the  same  from  Maine  to  California  ?  In  every  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  the  tariff  is  the  same.  How  is  it  the  wages  are  not 
the  same  ?  How  is  it  that  wages  in  the  different  localities  in  the  different  States  are 
different  ?  What  is  the  cause  ?  What  is  it  which  disturbs  the  tariff  and  prevents 
it  from  fixing  a  high  rate  of  wages  all  over  the  country  for  labor  ? 

We  find  by  the  census  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  cotton  industry  is  lower  in 
Khode  Island  thf>n  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find  the  wages  in  the  iron  business  are 
higher  in  Rhode  Island  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Why  is  it  that  so  ?  It  is  not  the  tariff 
that  does  it,  it  is  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  people  to  do  the  work  demanded  of 
them.  There  are  more  cotton  operatives  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  supply  iS  greater,  and 
therefore  the  wages  are  lower.  The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  iron  business  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  wages  of  cotton  operatives  in  Pennsylvania  are  higher  because 
there  are  fewer  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  not  the 
tariff  that  regulates  the  wages.  Well,  what  is  it  that  fixes  the  high  rate  of  wages  in 
this  country  ? 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  well  informed  on  this  subject  that  our  rate  of  wages 
is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  that  England  is  higher  than  France,  and 
that  tlae  rat.e  of  wages  is  higher  in  France  than  in  Germany.  Why  is  this  ?  Ger- 
many and  France  both  have  a  protective  tariff  to  guard  against  the  free-trade  labor 
of  England.  What  then  is  it  that  makes  higher  wages?  It  is  coal  and  steam  and 
machinery.  It  is  these  three  powerful  agents  that  multiply  the  product  of  labor 
and  make  it  more  valuable,  and  high  rate  of  wages  means  low  cost  of  product.  A 
high  rate  of  wages  means  that  cheap  labor  has  got  to  go ;  and  the  history  of  our 
country  in  the  last  fifty  years  demonstrates  that  as  clearly  and  as  conclusively  as  any 
mathematical  problem  can  be  demonstrated. 
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INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 


Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  shows,  it  required  five  persons,  two 
carders,  two  spinners,  and  one  weaver,  working  by  the  old  methods,  to  make  eight 
yards  of  cloth  in  one  day.  They  got  30  cents  a  day ;  a  doUpr  for  the  whole  five. 
The  labor  cost  of  the  cloth  was  I'Zi  cents  a  yard,  and  calculating  300  working  days 
in  a  year,  the  whole  product  of  thtse  five  cheap  laborers  was  3,400  yards  of  cloth  ; 
but  when  coal  and  steam  and  machinery  were  harnessed  together  to  produce  cloth, 
five  persons  to-day  in  New  England  produce  140,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  labor  cost 
of  the  cloth  is  1.08  cents  per  yard.  The  wages  of  labor,  instead  of  being  $60  a  year, 
or  80  cents  a  day,  is  $287  per  annum  for  each. 

The  result  of  the  labor-saving  machinery  used  was  an  enormous  increase  in 
productive  capacity.  The  result  of  that  was  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  further  result  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  old  hand- 
wheel  and  the  old  methods  of  labor  have  had  to  depart  before  the  all  conquering 
march  of  coal  and  steam  and  machinery.  They  had  to  go  because  the  small  amount 
of  product  of  the  article  drove  them  out  of  the  field.  It  is  not  the  rate  of  wages, it 
is  the  article  which  the  labor  makes  and  the  cost  at  which  that  article  can  be  pro- 
duced—the lower  cost — which  drives  the  rival  article  out  of  the  market.  Such  is 
the  history  which  has  been  written  in  our  country  in  the  last  half  century. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  pf  the  clearest  thinkers  and  writers  on  political 
economy  of  the  present  day,  in  his  little  book  on  The  Distribution  of  Products,  lays 
■down  the  principle  that  high  rate  of  wages  means  low  cost  of  product,  and  low 
rate  of  wages  means  high  cost  of  product.  He  says  that  the  "  clieapest  man  is  the 
one  who  works  the  greatest  amount  of  machmery  with  the  least  stops."  I  read  a 
paragraph  from  his  book,  on  page  44 : 

In  any  given  country  like  the  United  States,  where  the  people  are  substantially  homo- 
geneous, where  he  means  of  intercommunication  are  ample,  where  there  are  no  hereditary 
or  clafs  distinctions,  and  where  there  1b  no  artificial  obstruction  to  prevent  commerce,  high 
rates  of  wages  In  money  will  be  the  natural  and  therefore  necessary  result  of  low  cost  of 
production  in  labor. 

Again,  on  page  46,  he  says : 
Hence,  it  follows  that  although  the  total  production  of  any  given  thing  may  not  be  con- 
centrated at  the  very  best  point,  it  will  yet  be  found  to  be  true  that  where  the  conditions 
are  the  best,  the  cost,  measured  in  terms  of  days  of  labor,  will  be  lowest,  and  the  wages, 
measured  in  terms  of  money  per  day,  will  be  the  highest,  the  high  money  wages  being  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  low  labor  cost.  Conversely,  low  rates  of  money  wages  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  high  labor  cost  of  production. 

Now,  then,  "it  follows,"  he  says,  on  page  56, 

That  the  nation  which  has  diminished  the  quantliy  of  human  labor  in  greatest  measure 
by  the  application  of  machinery  produces  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  by  exchange  with 
the  hand  working  nations,  who  still  constitute  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world,  is, 
by  way  of  such  exchange,  enabled  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  wages  in  money,  because  their 
goods  are  made  at  the  lowest  labor  cost. 

In  order  to  prove  that  fact  Mr.  Atkinson  made  an  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tion of  two  old  manufacturing  houses  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  he  com- 
pared two  periods — 1830  with  the  year  1884.  He  found  that  in  1830  the  wages  per 
annum  were  $164  in  gold  to  each  operative.  This  increased  until  1884,  when  it 
amounted  to  $390  in  gold. 

Now  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed.  In  1830  the  total  number  of 
yards  of  cloth  produced  by  each  operative  was  4,331  per  annum,  while  in  1884, 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  improved  machinery,  it  had  been  increased  to  38,033  yards. 
The  cost  of  the  labor  per  yard  was  1.09  cents  in  1830,  and  but  1.07  cents  in  1884. 

Let  us  now  reduce  these  differences  to  percentages  and  compare  them  in  that 
form.  There  was,  as  I  have  shown,  a  great  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
each  operative,  but  there  was  a  decrease  in  operatives  per  thousand  spindles  of  60 
per  cent. 

The  pound  of  material  turned  out  by  each  spindle  or  operative  was  taken  as  a 
unit  of  measurement,  and  Mr.  Atkinson's  table  shows  that  the  pounds  that  each 
spindle  turned  out  was  increased  33  p(r  cent.,  and  the  pound  that  each  operative 
turned  out  in  a  day  had  increased  190  percent.;  the  pounds  that  each  operative 
turned  out  per  hour  increased  240  per  cent.  The  increase  of  wages  of  operatives 
per  hour  (for  the  number  of  hours  were  made  less)  increased  340  per  cent.    The 
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wages  of  the  operatiye  per  annum  had  increased  64  per  cent.,  and  per  hour  94  per 
cent ,  while  the  labor  cost  per  yard  had  decreased  41  percent.  The  other  house 
showed  the  same  condition.  It  showed  that  productive  efficiency  had  increased  in 
spindles  276  per  cent,,  in  pounds  per  operative  214  per  cent.,  while  wages  increased 
77  per  cent.,  and  labor  cost  per  yard  decreased  44  per  cent. 

WHAT  BROUGHT    4.B0UT   THE  REVOLUTION. 

This  great  revolution  in  production,  wages,  and  cost  is  not  the  work  of  the 
tariff,  but. of  coal,  steam  and  machinery.  These  three  powerful  agents  have  pro- 
duced these  marvelous  results.  The  effects  inevitably  follow  the  cause— high  rate 
of  wages  because  so  much  more  service  is  rendered  the  employer,  low  cost  of  product 
because  so  much  more  is  done  in  a  given  time.  I  repeat  it,  the  tariff  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  great  change,  and  it  is  impotent,  utterly 
impotent,  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages. 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  attentionof  the  committee  to  a  statement 
found  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Census.  This  is  the  report  in  reference  to 
the  wages  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  I  call  special  atten- 
tion to  a  report  of  an  ex-manufactaring  establishment  in  Connecticut.  This  gen- 
tleman who  makes  the  report  compares  the  operations  of  his  house  from  his  books 
in  1840  with  1880.  In  steel  fitting,  in  ax  making,  each  operative  turned  out  600 
pieces  per  day  in  1840.  In  1880  each  operative  turned  out  1,350  pieces  per  day. 
Each  operative  received  in  1840  34  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  and  received  in  1880 
30  cents  per  hundred  pieces.  He  earned  in  1840  |1.44  a  day,  and  in  1880,  though  he 
received  less  for  each  piece,  he  earned  $2,50  per  day. 

And  this  table  includes  all  the  different  parts  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ax — 
the  poll-making,  rough-polishing,  tempering,  finishing,  grinding,  painting,  backing, 
etc.;  and  in  every  department  of  this  manufacture  in  making  axes  the  same  rule  is 
observed — that  is,  the  increased  productive  power  increases  the  wages  and  decreases 
the  cost  of  the  product.  That  follows  as  shadow  follows  substance,  as  night  follows 
day.  It  is  the  effect  following  the  cause.  It  is  the  cause  producing  the  effect — that 
as  the  laborer  is  more  efficient  and  more  valuable  to  his  employer,  he  is  entitled 
to  and  receives  more  pay.  He  receives  more  wages  by  the  day,  even  though  he  is 
paid  less  for  each  piece  of  work  he  turns  out. 

WAGES  AND   THE   LABOR   COST  COMPARED. 

Now,  was  the  increase  of  the  daily  wages  of  these  operatives  due  to  the  tariff? 
Let  the  manufacturer  answer.  He  says:  "The  following  table  shows  the  results  of 
labor  saving  machinery,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  oi  axes,  from  1840  to  1880."  When  I  saw  these  tables,  proving  the 
principle  so  clearly  presented  and  so  strongly  enforced  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  I  went  to 
our  very  able  and  efficient  chief  of  labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  asked  him  to  have 
a  table  like  this  in  the  Census  Report  prepared,  and  to  send  an  intelligent  agent  into 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  country  and  get  a  statement  from  their  books  and 
send  it  to  me,  that  I  might  see  if  there  was  a  different  result  in  other  establishments. 
I  now  give  you  the  testimony  of  those  houses  to  add  to  the  others. 

There  are  here  seven  establishments.  The  first  one  is  in  Slassachusetts.  A 
comparison  is  instituted  between  1849  and  1884,  and  the  industry  is  cotton  print 
cloth.  Bach  operative  made  in  1839  in  this  factory  44-i  yards  per  dav ;  in  1884  he 
made  98.2  yards,  an  increase  of  productive  power  of  130  per  cent.  What  wages  did 
he  get?  The  average  daily  earnings  of  the  laborer  in  1849  were  00  cents,  and  in 
1884  $1 .  His  wages  increased  50  per  cent.  The  labor  cost  of  the  product  decreased 
33  per  cent. 

In  that  same  establishment  in  1849  the  wages  of  weavers  were  Go  cents  a  day, 
'and  each  man  turned  out  113  yards  of  cloth.  In  1884  the  wages  had  risen  to  fl.06, 
and  each  weaver  turned  out  373  yards  of  cloth. 

In  the  second  house,  also  in  Massachusetts,  manufacturing  printed  cloths,  each 
laborer  in  1850  produced  43  yards ;  in  1884  he  produced  102  yards,  an  increase  of 
142  per  cent.  His  earnings  were  65  cents  a  day  in  1850  and  $1.05  in  1884.  The 
increase  in  wages  was  61  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  article  was 
33  per  cent. 
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The  third  house,  manufacturing  sheeting  in  Massachusetts,  showed  that  each 
laborer  in  1853  produced  41  yards,  and  in  1886  73  yards  of  cloth.  His  productive 
efficiency  increased  77  per  cent.  His  wages  increased  49  per  cent.  The  labor  cost 
of  the  cloth  decreased  15  per  cent. 

In  the  fourth  house,  in  New  Hampshire,  manufacturiag  print  cloth,  each  laborer 
in  18r)3  produced  43.5  yards  and  in  1886  103  yards.  The  increase  in  productive 
capacity  was  143  per  cent.  The  increase  in  wages  was  56.7  per  cent.,  and  the  labor 
cost  per  yard  decreased  35  per  cent. 

Without  going  all  through  these  figures  the  facts  as  to  each  one  of  these  houses 
show  in  every  instance  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  laborer  had'increased, 
and  that  corresponding  with  that  the  wages  had  increased  and  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct had  decreased. 

HIGH   WAGES  MEAN   A  LOW  LABOR   COST. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  effect  a  reduction  of  the  duties  will  have  by  letting  in 
the  goods  of  England  and  other  foreign  countries  into  our  markets  to  compete  with 
our  people  and  to  endanger  the  laborers  of  our  country,  as  it  is  charged  it  will  do. 
I  say  the  same  proposition  for  which  I  have  been  contending  is  demonstrated  again 
when  we  compare  the  laborer  of  this  country  with  the  laborer  of  England.  We 
produce  cheaper  than  in  England  because  a  high  rate  of  wages  means  low  cost  of 
product,  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages  means  lower  cost  of  product,  and  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  means  lowest  cost  of  product. 

Mr.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  instituted  a  most  painstaking  examina- 
tion into  the  rates  of  labor  in  England  and  Massachussetts  a  few  years  ago,  and 
showed  the  rates  of  labor  higher  in  this  country  than  in  England;  13  per  cent,  higher 
in  cotton  manufacture;  35  per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  26  per  cent,  in 
iron  and  steel,  138  per  cent,  in  boots  and  shoes.  That  would  seem  to  indicate, 
according  to  the  philosophy  which  has  been  taught  in  this  country  by  protectionists 
for  many  years,  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  ruin  because  our  rate  of  labor  is  higher 
than  in  England  and  other  countries.  But  the  reverse  of  that  proposition  is  true ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  here  than  in  England  shows  that  Eng- 
land is  distanced  in  the  great  industrial  contest  into  which  she  has  entered. 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  instance  here  in  boots  and  shoes.  If  we  pay  so  much 
higher  wages  in  producing  boots  and  shoes,  if  the  proposition  we  hear  on  the  other 
side  be  true,  we  cannot  enter  into  any  contest  with  Great  Britain  when  we  pay  138 
per  cent,  higher  wages  than  she  does.  Yet  we  import  no  boots  and  shoes  at  80  per 
cent,  duty  from  England.  We  make  the  cheapest  boots  and  shoes  and  the  finest 
made  in  the  world.  In  that  England  cannot  contest  with  us;  and  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  wages  is  so  much  higher  here  than  in  England  shows  that  she  is  far  behind 
in  the  race. 

Let  us  see.  Here  is  a  gentleman  writing  in  Harper's  Magazine  in  1885,  a  very 
able  article  entitled  "A  pair  of  shoes."  He  takes  the  history  of  the  hide  from  the 
cow  and  follows  it  through  all  its  mutations  into  the  finest  products  of  manufacture. 
This  is  not  an  article  on  wages;  but  it  contains  a  paragraph  on  wages.  Mr.  Howard 
Newhall  is  the  writer.     He  says : 

American  ladles'  shoes  wholesaling  at  $1.50  per  pair,  cost  for  labor  of  making  25  cents. 
BDRlisb  ladies'  shoes  wliolesaling  at  $1  60  per  pa  r,  cost  for  labor  ol  making  3t  cents.  Amer- 
ican men's  shoes  wholeBaling  at  ?3.80  per  pair,  cost  for  labor  of  making  33  cents.  English 
men'sshoes  wholesaling  at  S2.60  per  pair,  cost  for  labor  of  making  50  cents.  In  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  for  1884  the  general  average  weekly  wage  in 
Massachusetts  is  given  as  128.9  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  general  aver- 
age weekly  wage  in  Massachusetts  is  given  as  111.63  per  week,  and  in  Great  Britain,  $5.08. 

Now,  what  is  the  solution  of  all  this?  What  does  it  mean?  In  Massachusetts 
wages  are  133.9  per  cent.higher  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  labor  cost  of 
a  pair  of  ladies'  shoes  in  Massachusetts  is  less  than  the  labor  cost  of  a  like  pair  of 
shoes  in  Great  Britain.  The  cost  is  25  cents  in  Massachusetts  against  34  cents  in 
England.  The  labor  cost  of  men's  shoes  in  Massachusetts  is  33  cents  per  pair;  the 
labor  cost  of  men's  shoes  in  England  is  50  cents.  If  our  people  are  to  be  injured  by 
the  importation  of  English  shoes  into  this  country  the  English,  shoe  must  be  pro- 
duced at  a  lower  cost  than  the  American  shoe;  otherwise  it  cannot  take  the  market. 
85 
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It  is  not  the  rates  of  wages  in  England  and  in  America  respectively,  $5.08 
against  $11.63,  that  we  have  to  consider,  but  it  is  the  labor  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Now,  the  man  holds  the  market  who  can  sell  his  goods  cheapest,  and  the  man  can 
sell  cheapest  who  gets  his  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  that  is  the  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts. What,  then,  does  this  difference  of  wages  mean,  $11.63  per  week  in 
Massachusetts  against  $5.08  in  England?  It  simply  means  increased  productive 
efficiency ;  it  means  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  American  workman  engaged 
in  this  industry  is  greater  than  that  of  the  British  workman  by  138,9  per  cent. 

In  order  ^or  the  American  to  earn  his  $11.68  a  week  he  makes  35  pairs  of  men's 
shoes  in  a  week  ;  the  Englishman  to  earii  his  $5.08  a  week,  makes  10  pairs  of  men's 
shoes.  In  order  for  the  American  workman  to  earn  his  $11.63  per  week  he  makes 
46  pairs  of  ladies'  shoes;  in  order  for  the  Englishman  to  earn  his  $1.08  per  week  he 
makes  15  pairs  of  ladies'  shoes.  The  tariflf  did  not  make  the  American  working- 
man's  wages  $11  63  per  week.  It  was  the  number  of  shoes  he  made  that  regulated 
his  wages,  and  superior  skill  in  using  machinery  gave  him  the  capacity  to  make 
more  shoes  than  the  Englishman. 

Here  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  question,  and  the  principle  is  the  same  that  I 
have  been  supporting  all  a'ong.  That  principle  in  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
means  a  higher  productive  power  ;  it  is  increased  pay  for  increased  work ;  it  is  not 
the  tariff ;  it  is  more  work ;  it  is  more  efficient  work ;  it  is  better  work ;  it  is  cheaper 
work.  It  is  that  that  holds  the  market ;  and  it  holds  the  boot  and  shoe  market  of 
this  country  against  the  importation  of  a  single  pair  of  shoes  from  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  there  are  $5.08  a  week  as  against  $11.63  in 
Massachusetts. 

APPLIED   TO  THE   COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

A  few  years  ago.in  1879,  our  English  friends  across  the  water  took  alarm  about 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
sent  an  expert — a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  cotton  business  of 
England — to  the  United  States  to  make  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation  into 
the  whole  business  of  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  to  report  to  them 
whether  their  industry  was  imperiled  by  that  of  the  United  States.  That  gentleman 
went  to  New  England,  the  seat  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country.  He  made  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation,  and  in  every  instance  he  showed  that  we 
could  produce  cotton  goods  at  a  lower  labor  cost  than  they  could  be  produced  at  any 
point  in  Great  Britain.  I  have  here  the  tabular  statement  that  he  gave  to  his  peo- 
ple when  he  returned. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  for  weaving  and  spinning  cloths 
in  some  of  the  principal  districts  of  England  and  America,  as  shown  by  his  report: 

A  piece  28  inches,  56  reeds,  14  picks  (?),  60  by  56,  58  yards,  costs  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  in  England,  24.68  cents  to  weave;  in  Rhode  Island  it  costs  16  83  cents. 
At  Blackburn,  in  England,  it  costs  25.4  cents;  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  it  costs  17  26 
cents;  at  Stockport,  England,  25.4  cents;  at  Fall  River,  19.96  cents;  at  Hyde,  Eng- 
land, 25  28  cents;  at  Lowell,  19  96  cents.  In  every  instance  the  labor  cost  of  the 
production  of  the  cotton  goods  is  lower  here  than  in  England.  Now  let  us  turn  to 
the' summary.  At  Fall  River  the  wages  in  a  pound  of  print  cloth,  about  7  yards,  is 
6.907  cents;  at  Lowell  it  is  6.882  cents;  in  Rhode  Islandit  is 6.423;  in  Pennsylvania, 
6  44;  in  England  6.96  cents.  In  every  place  in  the  United  States,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  Rbode  Island,  the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  print  cloth 
was  lower  than  at  any  point  in  England. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  last  column  of  these  figures 
the  picture  changes.  "What  do  we  find  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  total  product, 
with  the  coBt  of  the  material  thrown  in,  and  all  the  other  elements  besides  labor? 
While  the  labor  cost  is  lowest  in  the  United  States,  Arhere  the  rate  of  wages  is 
highest,  yet  when  we  come  to  examine  the  cost  of  the  material,  England  boats  us, 
because  she  produces  the  goods  at  a  total  cost  lower  than  ours.  It  is  not  the' 
labor  that  causes  this  difference ;  it  is  the  cost  of  the  material.  The  machinery 
by  which  you  run  your  establishments  costs  you  45  per  cent ;  your  dye-stuffs  are 
more  costly  than  in  England;  all  these  things  which  enter  into  the  manufacture 
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of  goods  cost  more  here  than  on  the  other  side.  But  do  not  charge  this  increased 
•cost  to  labor.  You  are  not  paying  the  laborer,  in  proportion  to  the  work  that  he 
does,  as  much  as  he  receives  in  England. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  total  cost  of  this  pound  of  calico  cloth  we  find 
that  at  Fall  River  it  is  14  cents  (leaving  oflF  fractions) ;  at  Lowell,  13  cents ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  11  cents  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  15  cents;  in  England,  13  cents.  England  pro- 
duces the  goods  at  a  total  cost  less  than  ours,  and  that  gives  her  the  market ;  but 
while  the  goods  cost  more  here,  she  pays  more  in  the  form  of  wages. 

Now,  when  this  gentleman  goes  back  home  after  this  genera!  survey  of  the 
whole  business  he  reports  to  his  people  elaborately.    This  is  his  language : 

While,  however,  the  American  nation  heaps  duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  machinery, 
thus  increasini^  the  price  of  mill  construction,  and  in  other  wavs  by  her  tariff  arrangements 
artifloially  raising  the  cost  of  production,  American  manufactures  will  continue  too  high 
in  price  to  compute  with  English  in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 

Now,  this  statemf-nt  in  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  is  supported  by  a  state- 
ment from  Secretary  Blaine.  A  few  years  ago,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  he 
eaid  in  his  report,  in  speaking  of  the  cotton  industry  : 

Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives  are  more 
than  equalized  by  the  greater  elBclency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer  hours  of  labor.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  practice,  as  seems  to  be  proven  from  official  statistics,  it  will 
be  a  very  important  element  in  the  establishment  of  our  ability  to  compete  with  England  for 
our  share  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world, 

COMPARATIVE   RESULTS  PBOM   THE    SYSTEM. 

England  with  a  higher  rate  of  wages  exports  annually  into  Germany  cotton 
yams  to  the  value  of  ten  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  over  a  duty,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  of  10  per  cent.  The  German  manufacturers  find  that  they  can 
buy  cotton  yarns  cheaper  in  England,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  much  higher  than 
in  Germany.  If  we  look  at  these  tables  we  will  see  the  reason.  Here  are  two  tables 
giving  the  labor  cost  and  whole  cost  of  spinning  cotton  yarns  of  any  number  from 
1  up  to  177.  One  is  the  cost  In  Alsace,  Germany,  and  the  other  in  England,  and 
they  show  that  in  every  number  the  labor  cost  and  the  whole  cost  per  pound  are 
less  in  England  than  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  higher  rate  of  wagt^s  which 
is  paid  in  EngUnd. 

Is  it  the  tariff  that  makes  English  wages  higher  than  German  ?  Germany  has 
the  tariff  but  England  has  the  trade.  If  these  statements  are  true,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  us  from  being  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  exporting  country  of  the 
world  ?  "We  are  the  greatest  agricultural  people  in  the  world.  We  exceed  all 
others  in  the  products  of  manufacture,  but  we  export  next  to  nothing  of  our 
product.  Why  should  we  not  export  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions 
of  cotton  goods  which  England  is  now  exporting  ?  She  buys  her  cotton  from  us, 
pays  the  cost  of  transportation  to  her  factories,  makes  the  goods,  and  sends  them  all 
over  the  world.  That  trade,  at  least  the  most  of  it,  is  ours  whenever  we  get  ready 
to  take  it. 

IT  la  NOT   AN  AMERICAN  POLICT. 

This  policy  which  is  being  pursued  now  may  for  awhile  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
capitalist  who  has  money  invested  in  the  various  factories  and  enterprises  of  that 
kind  throughout  the  country.  They  may  be  able  by  the  aid  of  these  pools  and  trusts 
and  combinations  which  seem  to  be  springing  out  of  the  earth  all  around  us  to  secure 
for  a  time  the  capital  invested;  but  what,  I  ask  you,  is  to  become  in  the  mean  time 
of  the  poor  laborer  when  they  shut  off  their  fires,  when  they  turn  him  into  the 
streets,  and  determine  that  they  will  limit  the  product  of  their  establishments  in 
order  to  keep  up  prices  bo  as  to  save  the  profits  on  their  investments  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  the  cotton  and  the  iron  and  the  wool,  and  all  of  the  other  interests  that 
depend  upon  caipital  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises  ?  Where  are  our  markets 
when  our  factories  are  closed,  when  thy  wheels  are  s'ill,  when  the  fires  are  banked, 
and  their  laborers  wandering  as  paupers  around  the  streets  seeking  employment, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  land  ?  And  yet  they  call  this  the 
American  policy. 
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I  repel  it;  it  is  not  American.  It  is  the  reverse  of  American.  That  policy  i» 
American  which  clings  most  closely  to  the  fundamental  idea  that  underlies  our 
institutions  and  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  Government  is  erected, 
and  that  idea  is  freedom — freedom  secured  by  the  guaranties  of  government ;  freedom 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  write  ;  freedom  to  go  where  we  please,  select  our  own  occupa- 
tions ;  freedom  to  labor  when  we  please  and  where  we  please  ;  freedom  to  receive 
and  enjoy  all  the  results  of  our  labor;  freedom  to  sell  our  products,  and  freedom  to- 
buy  the  products  of  others,  and  freedom  to  markets  for  the  products  of  our  labor 
without  which  the  freedom  of  labor  is  restricted  and  denied.  Freedom  from 
restraints  in  working  and  marketing  the  products  of  our  toil,  except  such  as  may  be- 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Government.  Freedom  from  all  unnecessary  burdens ; 
freedom  from  all  exactions  upon  the  citizen  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  an  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  administration  of  the  Government  that 
guarantees  him  protection  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  "  freedom 
from  all  taxation  except  that  which  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the  Government ; 
freedom  from  taxation  levied  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  favored  classes  by  the 
spoliation  and  plunder  of  the  people  ;  freedom  from  all  systems  of  taxation  that  do 
not  fall  with  "  equal  and  exact  justice  upon  all  ' — that  do  not  raise  the  revenues- 
of  government  in  the  way  tijat  is  least  burdensome  to  the  people  and  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  to  their  business.    That  is  the  American  policy. 

TARIFF  AND  LABOR  COST  IN  BLANKETS  AND  FLANNELS. 

The  tariff  is  not  intended  to  and  does  not  benefit  labor.  Tlie  benefit  of  the 
tariff  never  passes  beyond  the  pocket  of  the  maoufaciurer,  and  to  the  pockets  of 
his  worlsmen. 

I  find  in  this  report  one  pair  of  five-pound  blankets.  The  whole  cost  as 
stated  by  the  manufacturer  is  $3.51.  The  labor  cost  be  paid  for  making  them 
is  35  cents.  Tne  present  tariff  is  $1  90.  Now,  here  is  $1.B5  in  this  tariff  over 
and  above  the  entire  labor  cost  of  these  blankets.  Why  did  not  that  manufac- 
turer go  and  give  that  money  to  the  laborer?  He  is  able  to  doit.  Here  is  a  tarifT 
that  gives  him  $1.90  on  that  pair  of  blankets  for  the  benefit  of  his  laborer,  but 
notwithstanding  thai  the  tariff  was  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor  and  to- 
preserve  high  wages,  every  dollar  of  that  tariff  went  into  the  manufacturer's  pocket. 
The  poor  fellow  who  made  the  blankets  got  35  cents  and  the  manufacturer  kept 
the  $1.90. 

Mr.  Grain.  Will  the  gentleman  please  state  how  much  the  committee  has 
reduced  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mills.    To  $1.00  from  $1.90. 

Take  another  pairof  5  pound  blankets.  The  total  cost  is  $3.70.  Thelaborcost 
is  70  cents.  The  taritl  is  $1.98.  Now,  how  strange  it  is  that  none  of  these  sums  that 
were  intended  for  the  laborer  ever  get  beyond  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer. 
"Why  is  it,  when  the  American  Congress  enacted  this  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
our  labor,  that  every  dollar  of  this  aid  intended  for  labor  stops  in  the  pockets  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  goes  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  hires  his  laborer  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  he  can  get  him  in  the  market  and  then  pockets  the  tariff" 
benefits  that  we  are  told  every  day  is  intended  for  the  laborer  alone— for  the  benefit 
of  labor. 

Here  is  another  pair  of  5-pound  blankets.  The  cost  is  $3.39.  The  labor  cost 
paid  by  this  manufacturer,  he  says  himself,  is  61  cents.  The  tariff  is  $2  55  In  the 
pending  bill  we  have  left  him  $1.35,  and  we  have  left  the  other  man  $1.08.  And  we 
have  left  all  along  not  only  enough  to  cover  the  difference,  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, between  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  Europe  and  the  labor  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  but  we  have  left  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  labor  and  a  bonus 
besides. 

Let  us  go  on  a  litttle  further.  Here  is  1  yard  of  flannel,  weighing  4  ounces  ■  it 
cost  18  cents,  of  which  the  laborer  got  3  cents ;  the  tariff  on  it  is  8  cents  How  is  it 
that  the  whole  8  cents  did  not  get  into  the  pockets  of  the  laborer  ?  Is  it  not  strange 
that  those  who  made  the  tariff  and  fastened  upon  the  people  these  war  rates  in  a 
lime  of  prolound  peace,  and  who  arc  now  constantly  assailing  the  Democratic  party 
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because  it  is  untrue  to  the  workingmaD,  did  not  make  some  provision  by  whicli  the 
generous  bounty  they  gave  should  reach  the  pocket  of  him  for  whom  they  said  it 
was  intended?  They  charge  that  we  are  trying  to  strike  down  the  labor  of  the 
■country.  Why  do  they  not  see  that  the  money  they  are  taking  out  of  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  people  is  delivered  in  good  faith  to  the  workman  ? 

One  yard  of  cassimere  weighing  16  ounces  costs  $1.38 ;  the  labor  cost  is  29 
•cents ;  the  tariff  duty  is  80  cents.  One  pound  of  sewing  silk  costs  $5.66 ;  the  cost 
for  labor  is  85  cents;  the  tariff  is  $1  69.  One  gallon  of  linseed  oil  costs  46  cents ; 
the  labor  cost  is  3  cents ;  the  tariff  cost  is  25  cents.  One  ton  of  bar-iron  costs  $31 ; 
the  labor  cost  is  $10;  the  tariff  fixes  several  rates  for  bar-iron.  I  give  the  lowest 
rate,  $17.92.  One  ton  of  foundry  pig-iron  costs  $11 ;  the  labor  costs  $1.64;  the  tariff 
is  $6.72. 

WHERE   OTHER    BATES  GO. 

Let  US  take  Bessemer-steel  rails.  We  are  told  that  the  steel-rail  industry  is  in 
great  danger  of  utterly  perishing  away  and  departing  from  this  continent,  because 
we  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  from  $17  to  $11. 

The  whole  cost  is  put  down  at  §31,  the  labor  cost  at  $7.57;  the  tariff  is  $17. 
The  manufacturer  has  $9.43  more  for  each  ton  than  all  the  labor  cost.  The  labor 
<!ost  of  this  ton  is  exceptionally  high.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton 
of  steel  rails  at  Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  taken  recently  by  Mr.  Schoenof,  and  it  shows  labor 
«ost  there  $3.85  per  ton.  The  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  in  England  is  not  one 
dollar  cheaper  than  here.  Mr.  Schoenof  informs  me  that  a  ton  of  bar-iron  costs,  for 
labor,  in  England  about  §7.75,  and  here  about  .$«.  But  let  us  leave  these  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  official  figures.  A  keg  of  steel  nails  costs  $3.34;  the  labor  cost  is  67 
cents,  the  tariff  is  $1.25.  A  ton  of  pipe  iron  costs  ^>i4.57;  labor  cost,  :?13. 26,  the  tariff 
is  $23  40. 

Here  is  a  car- wheel  weiirhing  500  pounds;  cost*13;  labor  cost  8.j  cents;  tariff 
rate  is  3^  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  $12.50,  to  cover  a  labor  cost  of  ?5  cents ! 
Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  laborers  of  ours  ought  to  get  immensely  rich  if  they  could 
get  all  that  Congress  votes  to  them,  if  the  manufacturers  did  not  stop  the  bounties 
intended  by  the  Government  to  reach  the  pockets  of  the  workingmen. 

Here  is  a  coarse  wool  suit  of  clothes  such  us  our  working  people  wear  in  their 
daily  toil  in  the  shop  and  field.  The  whole  cost  is  $12.  The  laLor  cost  is  $3.  The 
tariff  duty  is  40  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  As  the  weight  of  the 
suit  is  not  given,  we  cannot  get  the  exact  tariff,  but  the  duty  on  woolen  clothes 
imported  last  year  averaged  54  per  cent.,  and  at  that  rat«  the  tariff  stands  $6.48  to 
cover  $2  of  labor  cost. 

A  cotton  suit  costs  $10.50 ;  the  labor  cost  is  $l.(i5 ;  the  tariff  is  !?:).67.  A  dozen 
goblets  cost  48  cents:  the  labor  cost,  1.5  cents  ;  tariff,  19  cents.  White  lead,  by  the 
hundred  weight,  $9.50 ;  labor  cost,  50  cents  ;  tnriff,!?3.  A  hundred  weight  of  mixed 
paints,  $8 ;  labor  coat,  41  cents ;  tariff,  $2. 

GIVE   T.ABOR   SOME   REAL  RELIEF. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  time  has  come,  after  all  these  taxes  on  wealth  have  been 
swept  away,  after  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  bearing  for  years  these 
enormous  burdens  that  have  been  levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life ;  now,  when 
"trusts,"  and  "combinations,"  and  "pools"  are  arising  all  around  us  to  limit  produc- 
tion, to  increase  prices,  to  make  the  laborer's  lot  harder  and  darker — now  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  do  something,  not  for  classes,  but  for  the  great  masses  of  our 
people. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  bill  which  we  have  presented  to  you  and  which  has 
met  with  favor  throughout  the  whole  country  will  receive  a  majority  of  your  votes, 
a,  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Senate,  and  iiecomc  a  law.  I  earnestly  hope  when 
the  Treasury  is  full  to  overflowing  of  the  people's  hard  earnings,  you  will  lighten 
their  burden,  and  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Although  the  bill  we  propose  is  not  all  that  we  could  have  asked,  although,  it  is 
a  very  moderate  bill,  yet  it  will  send  comfort  and  happiness  into  the  bomes  and 
bosoms  of  the  poor  laboring  people  of  this  country,  and  I  ask  you  now  in  behalf  of 
them  to  consider  their  claims  and  help  to  reduce -the  burdens  that  have  so  long  been 
laid  upon  their  shoulders. 
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THE  TWO  PERIODS  CONSIDERED  WITH  RESPECT  TO  LABOR  COST. 
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III. 

IMPORTING  LA.BOR  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

HOW   STRIKES  HAVE   INCREASED   UNDER  OOR   SYSTEM  OF    TAXATION    AND    LABOR 

HAS  BEEN   IMP0RTP;D   WITHOUT   LET  OR   HINDRANCE. 

lyom  the  Speech  of  Benton  McMlUin,  of  Tenneetee,  April  24, 1888. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  show  that 
twenty-seven  years  of  alleged  protection  has  not  resulted  in  that  peace,  quiet,  and 
prosperity  to  the  laborers  which  it  was  claimed  would  follow  it. 

In  the  six  years  from  1881  to  1886  there  have  been  strikes  in  22,336  establish- 
ments. Of  these  16,692,  or  74.74  per  cent.,  were  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  where  protection  is  claimed  to  have 
wrought  such  wonders  for  the  laboring  man. 

There  were  lockouts  during  the  same  period  in  3,182  establlshmenls.  Of  these 
1,981,  or  90  8  per  cent ,  occurred  in  the  five  States  named.  The  number  of  employes 
striking  and  involved  was  1,324,1.52.  In  addition  to  these  there  Vkere  159,548 
employes  locked  out,  31.22  per  cent,  of  whom  were  females. 

Of  the  22,336  establishments  in  which  strikes  occurred,  the  strikes  in  18,342, 
or  82.12  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations;  while  of  the 
2,183  establishments  in  which  lockouts  occurred,  1,753,  or  80.34  per  cent.,  were 
ordered  by  conobinations  of  managers. 

Concerning  the  loss  to  employes  resulting  from  these  disturbances  the  report 
says: 

TJnder8tandin(r,  then,  the  diSBcultles  tn  asoertaininn  the  exact  loss  of  employers  and 
employes  as  resulting  from  strikes  and  lookouts,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  summaries, 
where  the  Information  which  has  been  collected  is  grouped.  The  loss  to  the  strikers,  as 
given  in  these  tables,  for  the  period  involved  waa  f.51,819 16.3.  The  loss  to  employes  through 
lookouts  tor  the  same  period  was  $8,132,717 ;  or  a  total  wng'e  loss  to  employes  ot  $59,951,880. 
This  lo-s  oooui  red  for  both  strikes  and  lockouts  In  24,518  esiablishmenis,  or  an  average 
loss  of  $2,445  to  each  establishment,  and  of  nearly  $40  to  each  person  Involved. 
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labor  conditions  not  satisfactory. 

Will  any  genlleman  say,  in  the  face  of  these  great  disturbances,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labor  of  this  country  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  laborer  ?  Has  he 
derived  that  unmixed  blessiog  irom  high  taxation  which  was  promised  him  ?  The 
tendency  of  our  present  legislation,  I  regret  to  say,  is  to  make  millionaires  and 
paupers.  Under  the  lower  tariff  rates  of  years  gone  by,  when  taxation  was  imposed 
to  carry  on  the  Government,  the  word  "tramp"  was  not  daily  and  hourly  heard. 
The  Anarchist,  the  Socialist,  and  the  Communist  were  also  unknown  in  our 
midst. 

Our  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  the  rate  in  the  Old  World,  and  would  be 
under  any  tariff  law  that  we  would  impose.  If  tariffs  give  high  wages,  why  is  it 
that  labor  in  England  is  so  much  higher  than  it  is  in  France  or  Germany,  the 
latter  countries  having  protective  tariffs  and  England  having  none  ?  Why  is  it 
that  our  manufacturing  journals  of  this  country  begin  to  declare  that  the  danger 
of  our  people  lies  in  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany  instead  of  the  cheap  labor  of 
England  ? 

With  the  highest-priced  labor  in  the  world,  we  send  over  their  tariffs  to  Ger- 
many and  Prance,  having  the  cheap  labor,  machinery,  stoves,  ranges,  hardware, 
tools,  machine  needles,  mechanical  and  scientific  instruments,  cutlery,  fire-arms, 
printing  presses,  locks,  hinges,  sewing  machines,  clocks,  watches  and  pianos,  and 
80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  relation  I  find  that  the  more  labbr  we  get  into 
a  commodity  the  more  certainly  we  can  compete  successfully  with  the  old  country. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  of  pianos  alone  in  this  country  sends  five  hundred  pianos 
per  annum  to  England. 

WHAT   THE   TARIFF   BILL   DOES. 

The  bill  we  present  for  consideration  proposes  to  take  $878,000  off  of  chemicals; 
$1,756,000  off  of  earthen  and  glassware;  $11,480,000  off  of  sugar;  $331,000  off  of 
provisions;  $227,000  off  of  cotton  goods;  $3,042,000  off  of  hemp,  jute,  and  flax 
goods ;  $12,330,000  off  of  woolens ;  $3,000  off  of  books  and  papers,  and  $1,090,000 
off  of  sundries.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  your  free  list  flax,  hemp,  jute, 
chemicals,  salt,  tin  plate,  wool,  and  other  things,  amounting  to  $23  189,000,  making 
in  all  a  tariff  reduction  of  $53,720,000.  It  proposes  to  make  reductions  in  the 
internal  revenue  of  $24,455,000,  or  a  grand  total  of  tax  reduction  from  tariff  and 
Internal  reveoue  sources  of  $78,176,000 — more  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  every 
individual,  or  $6  for  every  family  in  the  United  States.  And  the  plain,  simple 
question  presented  here  to-day  is :  Will  we  take  this  burden  off  or  will  we  leave  it 
on  ?  Will  we  free  commerce,  leaving  it  unshackled,  or  will  we  keep  it  hampered  ? 
Will  we  continue  to  hoard  up  a  corrupting  surplus,  or  will  we  leave  the  money  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  where  it  justly  belongs?  These  are  the  subjects  upon 
which  we  are  to  act. 

WHAT  THE   PROTECTION  LEADERS  DID  FOR  LABOR. 

I  wish  to  compare  the  record  of  the  gentleman  from  Peansylvania  (Mr.  Kelley) 
with  that  of  the  distinguished  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  message  he 
criticises.  Let  us  compare  their  action  on  one  subject  that  is  of  villi  importance  to 
the  laboring  man,  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  some  additional  light.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1864,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
our  country's  liberty  an  act  was  passed  by  him  and  those  acting  witn  him  which  has 
only  to  be  read  to  be  most  heartily  despised.  It  is  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"contract  labor  law."  There  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  forbade  the 
re-establishment  of  the  African  slave  trade,  but  this  opening  of  something  like  a 
Caucasian  slave  trade  was  made  legitimate  by  the  statute  which  I  send  tti  the  Clerk's 
desk  to  be  read. 

8>0.  3.  AndbeU/urt/ur  enailed.  That  all  contracts  that  shall  be  made  by  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  In  foreltfn  countries,  iucontormity  to  retrulations  thatmay  be  established 
by  the  said  oommlssioner,  whereby  emigrants  shall  pledge  the  wages  of  i  heir  labor  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  to  repiy  the  expenses  of  their  emigration,  shall  bo  held 
to  be  valid  in  law.  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories ;  and  such  advances,  if  so  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  the  contract 
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be  recorded  in  the  reoorder'a  office  in  the  country  where  the  emigrant  shall  settle,  shall 
operate  as  « lien  upon  any  land  thereafter  acquired  by  the  Hmmierrant,  whether  under  the 
homestead  law  when  the  title  is  consummated,  or  on  property  otherwise  acquired  untilliqui- 
dated  by  the  emigrant ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any 
contract  contravening  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  or  creating  in  any  way  the 
relation  of  slavery  or  servitude.    (IT.  8.  Stats,  at  large,  vol.  1-^,  1883-65.) 

Not  only  were  foreigners  to  be  brought  here  by  contract,  but  their  services  for 
a  year  were  made  liable  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contracts,  and  any  little  home 
which  they  acquired  by  purchase,  or  even  under  the  homestead  act,  was  to  be  swept 
away  from  them  and  their  children  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  contractora  who 
brought  them  over.  Whenever  the  operatives  in  an  American  mine  or  at  an  Ameri- 
can furnace  became  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  and  struck  for  better  pay,  all  that 
the  mine  or  furnace  owner  had  to  do  was  to  send  his  agent  abroad  to  tlie  densely 
populated  regions,  to  the  poor  and  squalid  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Poland,  Italy,  or 
other  oppressed  region,  contract  for  laborers  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and 
the  machinery  worked  smoothly  again.  Whole  colonies  of  American  citizens  have 
been  swept  away  from  their  places  of  labor  in  this  manner. 

Who  was  it  that  originated  a  bill  repealing  this  law  ?  It  originated  in  a  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives.  Not  only  was  the  law  allowing  the  importation 
of  contract  laborers  repealed,  but  an  amendment  was  made  afterwards,  with  the 
approval  of  President  Cleveland,  which  made  the  vessel  bringing  them  to  this  coun- 
try liable  for  the  expense  of  transporting  them  back,  and  by  a  clause  I  offered,  which 
was  adopted,  if  it  failed  to  do  so,  prevented  it  from  entering  in  or  clearing  from  our 
ports.  This  President  Cleveland  made  effective  by  his  approval.  I  leave  this  House 
to  determine  which  has  manifested  the  greatest  affection  and  which  has  bestowed  the 

freatest  blessing  upon  the  laboring  man  in  this  case,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
'ennsylvania  or  the  President  whose  message  he  criticises. 


IV. 
ANALYZING  THE  SCHEDULE. 

KEDUCTI0N8     HAVE    BEEN    80    MADE    AB    RELIEVE     LABOR    FROM     UNNECESSARY 
BURDENS  NOW  IMPOSED. 
From  t/ie  Speech  of  Clifton  B.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas,  May  17, 1888. 
Our  tariff  is  divided  into  fourteen  great  schedules,  and  if  we  include  the  free- 
list  it  makes  fifteen.    These  schedules  are  : 

Schedule  A. — Chemical  products. 

Schedule  B.— Earthenware  and  glassware. 

Schedule  C— Metals. 

Schedule  D.— Wood  and  woodenwaro. 

Schedule  B.— Sujar. 

Schedule  F.— Tobacco. 

Schedule  G.— Provisions. 

Schedule  H.— Liquors. 

Schedule  I.— Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Schrdulo  .).— Henpp,  jutp  and  flax  goods. 

Schedule  K.— Wool  and  woolens. 

Schedule  L.— Silk  and  silk  goods. 

Schedule  M  —Books,  paper,  etc. 

schedule  N.— Sundries. 

The  free-list. 

THE   DOTY   ON   SILK  GOODS    UNCHANGED. 

Take  Schedule  L.  that  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  and  let  us  examine  into  the 
changes  we  have  made  and  the  ruin  we  have  wrougiit  here,  as  alleged  by  the 
minority  of  the  committee.  Under  this  head  tliere  were  :!83  productive  estab- 
lishments in  1879,  as  ehown  by  the  census  of  1880.      There  is  subject  to  ruin  a 
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capital  of  over  $19,000,000;  over  9,000  men,  16,000  women,  and  5,000  children,  a 
total  of  31,335  hands,  are  to  be  decrived  of  employment  that  "adds  to  our  national 
wealth"  over  $41,000,000  ot  products  every  year— the  business  is  larger  now— and 
their  earnings  were  $9,146,705.  What  happy  homes  are  destroyed !  What  a 
doleful  picture  we  have  of  the  hum  of  industry  hushed  and  the  great  factories 
standing,  grim  monuments  of  disaster  and  of  Democratic  folly.  We  have  not 
changed  a  classification  or  lowered  a  single  rate.  We  have  not  touched  the 
schedule.  In  the  matter  of  gloves  made  of  silk,  and  that  might  have  been  involved 
elsewhere,  we  took  particular  pains  to  keep  them  at  the  50  per  cent,  rate  laid  upon 
the  general  merchandise  of  this  schedule. 

NOTHING  IN  THE   DIRECTION   OF  CHEAP   WHISKEY. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  another  schedule  that  we  are 
said  to  have  mutilated  and  to  other  industries  that  we  are  said  to  have  pickled  for 
an  evil  day.  There  is  Schedule  H,  relating  to  liquors.  The  industries  under  this 
head  exist  or  cease  to  exist  under  our  "home  rule"  system  of  government  as  the 
people  in  the  respective  States  preler.  When  a  State  permits  its  people  to  make  or 
consume  such  products  they  are  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  are  very  partial  to  taxing  these  products  rather  than 
the  necessities  of  life.  This  schedule  embraces  distilled,  malt  and  vinous  liquors 
and  some  other  products,  such  as  ginger  ale,  etc.  A  great  many  working  people 
are  employed  in  these  industries. 

Without  going  into  a  complete  summary,  I  may  say  that  in  1879  there  were 
over  3,000  establishments  producing  distilled  spirits,  malt  liquors  and  vinous  pro- 
ducts. They  gave  employment  to  more  than  32,000  people,  and  the  wages  paid 
exceeded  $15,000,000.  The  capital  employed  was  nearly  $130,000,000.  Apart  from 
any  question  of  merit,  our  Republican  colleagues  on  the  committee  unite  in  making 
this  schedule  no  exception  in  their  general,slatement  of  ruin.  They  do  not  specify 
the  particulars.  We  can  not  blame  them  for  that.  We  can  only  blame  them  for 
making  the  statement  at  all,  for  the  schedule  is  not  touched. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE   TOBACCO   SCHEDULE. 

Then  there  is  the  tobacco  schedule — Schedule  F — one  of  the  great  schedules, 
and  covering  one  of  the  great  lines  of  industry  of  the  people.  Foreigners  will 
buy  up  our  tobacco,  ship  it  to  Europe  for  eay  three  or  four  dollars  a  ton,  ocean 
freight,  work  it  into  the  various  forms  fit  for  use,  having  pauper  labor,  and  under 
the  destruction  of  rates  that  we  are  said  to  have  made  they  will  ship  it  back  here  at  a 
less  rate  of  freight,  for  return  freight  is  all  "ballast,"  and  they  will  deprive  our 
people  of  this  work.  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- four  establish- 
ments are  going  to  ruin ;  $40,000,000  of  capital  will  be  idle  to  supplement  the  surplus 
in  the  Treasury;  87,587  hands,  including  20,000  women,  and  more  than  11,000 
children,  who  now  find  honest  and  cheerful  employment  manufacturing  the  gay 
brands  of  tobacco,  are  going  to  be  sent  to  the  poor  house.  It  is  a  terrible  state  of 
aflairs.  The  changes  we  have  made  in  this  scheduli  and  aflecting  these 
industries  will  stop  the  current  of  $25,000,000  of  yearly  wages  now  dispensed. 
It  makes  a  man  who  loves  his  country—  and  only  Republicans  love  our  country — 
shudder. 

The  $17,000,000  internal  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  that  we  repeal  will  help  the 
induitry.  They  all  say  that.  Giving  the  cigarmakers  Sumatra  wrappers  at  35 
cents  a  pound  instead  of  75  cents  a  pound  tax  will  help  them.  They  all  say  that. 
Then  so  far  we  have  helped  them  by  universal  consent.  The  latt  feature  is  a  tariff 
change.    What  are  the  changes  which  are  going  to  produce  the  stated  ruin? 

DIALING   WITH  THE   CHEMICAL   SCHEDULE. 

Let  us  take  schedule  A— that  of  chemicals.  This  is  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  schedule  that  we  have.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  industries  of  the  most 
scientific  character.  By  the  census  of  1880  we  had  593  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  a  capital  of  nearly  $30,000,000.    They  employed  9,515  people.    They 
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paid  14,157,163  in  wages,  and  their  product  was  $38,173,658.  Sir,  the  wage  per 
cent,  of  their  product  is  10  per  cent ,  and  we  leave  on  the  articles  that  we  touch  an 
average  duty  of  over  28  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  the  labor 
there  is  in  them;  and  yet  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  fail  to  omit  the  chemical 
schedule  from  their  prediction  of  the  general  ruin  which  they  say  this  bill  will  inflict 
upon  every  industry  in  the  country. 

Looli  a  moment  further  at  the  chemical  industry.  The  cost  of  materia!  in  1879" 
was  $24,880,566,  making  $08,537,729  for  labor  and  material.  Take  this  from  the 
product,  and  we  have  a  net  profit  of  $9,535,929.  In  these  figures  interest  on 
capital,  cost  of  maintaining  plant,  and  every  form  of  expense  has  been  included. 
Here,  then,  is  a  profit  of  38  per  cent,  in  their  sales  over  and  above  all  this  Our 
rate  of  duty  on  all  dutiable  imports  of  chemicals  last  year  was  35  per  cent.  In  187& 
it  was  within  a  small  fraction  of  33  per  cent.  They  collected  from  the  people  and 
retained  in  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  every  cent  of  the  protection  and  1  per 
cent,  of  profit  on  top  of  it,  which,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  computation,  is 
the  net  profit,  as  I  have  just  si  t  forth,  that  they  would  have  made  if  there  had  been 
no  protection.  They  would  have  made  more  than  1  per  cent,  under  free  trade  after 
paying  the  wages  they  did  pay,  for  many  articles  taxed  were  of  the  nature  of  raw 
material  to  them. 

PROTBCTrNG   LABOR  IN   EARTHENWARE. 

I  wish  to  cite  only  two  or  three  points  in  relation  to  the  earthenware  schedule. 
This  business,  too,  according  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  is  to  be  consigned  to 
ruin  by  this  bill.  It  is  an  industry  of  very  considerable  importance.  The  data 
respecting  this  schedule  is  not  consolidated,  nor  can  it  well  be.  We  can,  however, 
consider  representative  featuies  of  it  without  going  too  much  into  detail.  As 
shown  by  tlie  census  returns  of  1880,  the  per  cent,  of  labor  in  the  drain  and  sewer 
pipe  business  was  23 ;  in  brick  and  tile,  4(5 ;  in  stone  and  earthenware,  40;  in  glass, 
cut,  stained  and  ornamented,  27,  and  in  other  glass,  43.  We  leave  49.21  per  cent. — 
far  more  than  all  the  labor  there  is  in  any  branch  of  the  business.  The  basket 
clause  of  the  bill  is  40  per  cent.,  whereas  under  the  act  of  1861  it  was  only  30  per 
cent.  Those  are  the  general  facts  relative  to  this  industry.  We  leave  room  for  the 
manufacturers  to  charge  extra  to  the  consumers  under  this  schedule  more  than  all 
that  is  paid  out  for  wages,  and  yet  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  say 
this  will  not  cover  the  difference  between  wages  paid  here  and  abroad. 

DEALING   WITH   THE   METAL   SCHEDULE. 

I  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  metal  schedule.  In  1880  there  were  in 
the  foundry  and  machine  shop  business  145,000  hands ;  the  wages  paid  were  over 
$65,000,000 ;  the  product  over  $214,000,000,  the  wage  element  being  32  per  cent,  of 
the  product.  If  we  had  left  lb  per  cent.,  or  the  half  of  32  per  cent.,  perhaps  it 
would  have  coverea  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries;  but  out  of  abundant  caution  we  have  left  over  43  per 
cent ,  which  is  11  per  cent,  more  than  all  the  labor  in  the  business.  Yet  gentlemen 
have  the  boldness  to  say  that  this  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  wages. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  there  were  employed  140,000  bands,  and  there 
was  disbursed  $55,000,000  in  wages.  The  average  per  cent,  of  labor  in  the  product 
is  18 ;  and  we  leave  over  43  per  cent.,  leaving  still  enough  to  permit  an  immense 
embargo  upon  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  labor,  a  heavy  burden  upon 
workers  in  iron  and  users  of  iron.  Gentlemen  take  a  weak  position,  weak  in 
every  sense,  when  they  say  they  only  want  enough  protection  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  in  a  particular  industry.  Every  one  can  see  that  the  rates  we 
have  are  generally  far  in  excess  of  all  the  labor  in  the  particular  industry.  The 
product  of  one  industry  often  constitutes  the  base  or  raw  material  of  another 
industry.  The  first  product  is  raised  in  price  by  the  protective  tax  laid  for  it, 
and  especially  if  the  tax  be  specific  a  higher  rate  must  be  laid  upon  the  latter 
or  subsequent  product.  To  admit  this  is  to  admit  what  our  opponents  absurdly 
deny,  that  protection  does  not  enhance  the  price  of  the  domestic  made  article. 
If  the  first  tax  does  not  raise  tlie  price,  why  do  you  place  the  subsequent  tax 
so  far  beyond  the  entire  cost  of  the  labor  in  it? 
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In  the  tinware  industry  the  wage  per  cent,  is  33 ;  and  we  leave  over  43, 
with  free  tin,  and  yet  gentlemen  say  that  there  is  not  left  room  for  the  laborer 
to  get  his  hire.  I  think  it  certain  that  with  free  trade  in  tinware,  to  prevent 
•combinations,  the  workmen  would  do  more  and  get  more  than  they  now  do. 

THB  TARIFF   ON  LUMBBR  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

As  to  the  wooden  and  woodenware  schedule,  a  fair  indez  is  to  take  the 
furniture  business.  In  that  industry  there  were  in  1880  59,000  hands,  to  whom 
were  disbursed  more  than  $33,000,000  in  wages.  The  product  was  roundly 
$77,000,000  of  goods.  The  wage  per  cent,  is  80;  and  we  leave  a  30  per  cent, 
rate  of  protection,  which,  in  covering  all  the  wages  paid,  certainly  covers  every 
difference  of  wages  between  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 

In  planed  lumber  we  leave  precisely  the  rate  of  protection  that  exists  under 
the  present  law,  simply  taking  off  that  upon  the  rough  lumber. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  these  bulky  products  distance  and  freight 
«lone  constitute  adequate  protection,  as  is  shown  by  their  extensive  existence  in  the 
West,  where  wages  are  high,  while  often  in  the  Eastern  States  wages  are  much 
more  bel.iw  the  Western  standard  than  in  Europe  they  are  below  our  Eastern 
standard. 

THE   SUGAR  REFINING   INDUSTRY. 

I  wish  to  pass  rapidly  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  general  features  of  the 
sugar  schedule.  The  sugar-refining  industry  is  an  important  one.  In  1880,  there 
were,  exclusive  of  plantatioa  refining,  49  establishments  in  that  business  in  this 
■country,  with  a  capital  of  |37,000,000,  with  nearly  6,000  hands,  and  a  disbursement 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  in  wagep. 

The  labor  is  only  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  product.  The  question  is,  as 
we  have  a  duty  upon  raw  sugars,  whether  we  leave  a  sufficient  margin  between  the 
tax  on  the  raw  sugar  and  the  tax  on  the  refined  grades  of  sugar  to 
•cover  the  differences  between  the  cost  of  refining  in  this  country  and 
the  cost  abroad.  Under  the  present  law  the  tax  on  sugar  not  above 
No.  13  Dutch  standard  of  color  and  63  degrees  of  saccharine  strength 
is  1.49  cents  per  pound.  For  each  additional  degree  the  tax  is  .04  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  What  is  called  the  working  base  in  the  sugar-refining  industry  is  No. 
13  sugar,  or  sugar  below  13,  with  90  degrees  of  saccharine  strength.  The  present 
tax  on  that  is  2  cents  a  pound.  The  present  tax  for  the  first  grades  of  refined 
sugar,  those  between  13  and  16,  is  now  3  cents  per  pound ;  between  16  and  30,  a 
higher  grade  of  refined  sugar,  the  tax  is  3  cents  a  pound ;  above  30  (and  at  20  you 
reach  about  the  grade  of  granulated  sugar)  the  tax  is  3^  cents  a  pound. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  oa  this  feature.  We  have  sought  to  reduce  the 
•sugar  tax,  say  $11,000,000.  The  reduction  is  a  little  more :  and  then  by  more 
largely  reducing  the  margin  of  the  refiners  we  have  sought  to  also  reduce  what  I 
may  call  the  subsidy  tax.  Of  course  the  tax  on  raw  sugar  affords  a  subsidy  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  planters.  They  will  lose  about  if!3,500,<)00  of  their  subsidy.  But 
while  the  margins  to  the  refiners  are  at  present  75  cents,  -?1  and  $1  50  a  hundred  for 
refining,  we  make  them  in  this  bill  in  this  way  :  We  take  off  30  per  cent,  instead  of 
merely  twenty  points  from  eac'  grade.  This  malces  a  deeper  cut  in  tlie  higher 
:grades.  No.  13,  of  7.5  degrees,  is  proposed  at  1.15  cents,  and  each  additional  degree 
.033  cent.  This  makes  No.  13,  of  90  degrees,  taxed  at  1.63  cents.  From  No.  13  to 
No.  16  it  wou'd  be  3.30  cents.  Between  No.  16  and  No.  20  it  would  be  3  40  cents. 
Above  No.  20  it  would  be  3  80  cents  This  leaves  margins  respectively  of  57  cents 
per  100  pounds  instead  pf  70  cents,  77  cents  per  100  instead  of  $1,  and  $1.17  instead 
•of  $150;  or  reductions  of  margins  of  18,  23,  and  37  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
refining. 

DEALING    WITH  COTTON   INDUSTRIES. 

The  cotton  schedule  deals  with  a  very  important  part  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. According  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  we  are  goino;  to  ruin  them  all. 
We  had  in  1H80  1,00.3  cotton  mills  in  this  country  ;  capital,  S3 19,000,000;  hands, 
180,000;  wages,  $15,000,000;  product,  $310,000,000;  and  the  average  rate  of  wages 
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83  cents  a  day,  connting  three  hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  and  the  wage  per 
cent,  of  Ibe  product  was  21  pprcent. 

There  is  not  a  rate  in  the  schedule  lower  than  35  per  cent.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  85  is  greater  thun  21,  however  stoutly  the  other  side  may  deny  it^ 
and  I  also  submit  that  35  is  greater  than  come  figure  less  than  21,  which  is  what 
they  now  tell  the  House  and  the  people  is  not  true.  If  toe  House  will  believe  that 
35  is  greater  than  31,  and  also  greater  than  some  sum  less  than  21,  then  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  safety  of  the  proposed  rate  is  settled. 

The  tax  now  on  costly  cotton  cloths,  laces,  etc.,  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We 
leave  it  just  as  it  is.  The  rates,  however,  on  cheaper  cloths  are  specifics.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  samples  of  crinoline  cloths,  low  priced  goods,  involving  but  little  labor 
compared  with  the  cloths  taxed  40  per  rent.,  and  that  enter  into  the  dressmaking 
industry,  and  these  goods  are  taxed  under  the  specifics  at  from  08  to  137  per  cent> 
We  correct  this  inequality  and  injustice  to  consumers  and  dressmakers  and  put  the 
tax  at  the  same  rate  as  it  now  is  upon  fine  cloth— 40  per  cent.  Dresses  are  taxed 
at  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  now  by  law ;  that  is,  cotton  and  silk.  Should  we  leave 
their  material  taxed  137  per  cent.?  Some  dress  linings  are  now  taxed  158  per  cent. 
Here  are  mulls  and  tarltons.  The  cheaper  goods  are  taxed  as  high  as  110  per  cent. 
Manufactures  out  of  them  are  taxed  35  per  cent.  This  inequality  has,  we  are  told, 
destroyed  the  ruffling  industry  here;  and  whether  it  has  or  not,  it  is  unjust  to  the 
people  employed  in  it  and  unjust  to  consumers.  We  make  the  rate  the  same  as 
now  fixed  by  law  for  fine  goods — 40  per  cent.  Here  are  sleeve  linings  taxed  70  per 
cent.,  the  raw  material  of  made-up  goods  taxed  35  per  cent,  and  along  there.  Is 
this  just?  What  inequalities  do  the  other  side  propose  to  correct,  and  how,  when 
they  have  the  boldness  to  denounce  us  for  proposals  like  these  ? 

THE   DUTY  ON  STAKCD  AND  MUSTARD. 

Now,  there  are  some  manufactures  in  the  provision  schedule  which  the 
minority  prophesy  will  be  ruined  by  the  pending  bill.  There  is  very  little  upon 
that  schedule  that  we  touch.  There  is  starch  and  mustard,  with  two  or  three  other 
products  in  their  natural  state.  In  the  starch  industry,  which  substantially  covers 
the  ground,  our  capital  in  1880  was  a  little  over  $5,000  000.  They  employed  '3,119' 
hands;  their  wages  were  $919,197;  their  product  was  $7,477,743.  The  per  cent, 
that  labor  got  of  the  product  was  a  little  over  13.  We  leave  rates  of  40  and  47  per 
cent.  We  then  leave  a  subsidy  on  starch  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  laborers  now  get 
nearly  four  times  over,  and  yet  gentlemen  say  room  is  not  left  to  pay  them.  Thi& 
is  on  a  level  with  their  other  statements. 

Our  exports  of  s.arch  last  year  were  over  7,000,000  pounds.  We  sent  over 
1 ,000,000  pounds  to  England,  and  over  3,000,000  pounds  to  the  Kelherlands,  and  over 
300,000  poimds  to  Germany.  It  will  appear  from  this  that  here  in  this  country,  at 
the  seat  of  the  supply  of  corn  and  potatoes,  the  raw  material  for  this  manufacture, 
we  are  at  the  place  to  make  starch  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly we  would  not  export  these  vast  quantities  abroad  were  it  not  that  we  can 
undersell  the  foreign  maker  on  his  own  grounds. 

THE  DUTT  ON  FLAX  AND  ITS  PKODUCTS. 

Touching  the  hemp,  jute  and  flax  schedule,  our  imports  in  1887  were  over 
$31,000,000,  our  receipts  over  $7,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  duty  over  34  per  cent.,  and 
our  average  rate  now,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  is  24  per  cent.  In  the  linen-goods 
branch  of  this  business  the  per  cent,  of  labor  is  27.  In  order  to  protect  this 
labor  we  need  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  37  and  some  lesser  amount 
that  is  received  in  competing  countries.  We  leave  35  per  cent.  As  we  give 
them  free  flax  and  leave  them  25  per  cent.,  we  believe  that  the  protection  is  not 
only  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  labor,  but  also,  if  it  be  charged  in  full  by  the 
manufacturer,  to  constitute  a  serious  restriction  upon  the  sales  of  the  products  of 
labor. 

In  the  matter  of  collars  and  cuffs  we  leave  the  present  rate  of  85  per  cent. 
This  is  an  industry  that  has  been  discriminated  against  by  the  high  rate  of  tax- 
ation heretofore  upon  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  goods.     That  inequality  has 
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been  wholly  or  substantially  removed,  and  we  put  this  industry  upon  a  fairer 
l)asi8  than  it  has  occupied  heretofore.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  rate  on  the 
linen-goods  industry  up  to  July  14, 1802,  was  30  per  cent.,  but  at  that  time  they 
had  a  tax  of  $15  a  ton  on  flax  dressed  and  undressed.  Now  we  give  them  the 
rate,  as  stated,  at  35  per  cent,  and  remove  the  tax  off  of  the  raw  material.  In 
the  linen-thread  industry,  with  a  tax  of  $15  a  ton  on  flax,  there  was  a  rate  of 
protection  of  30  per  cent.    We  now  give  them  free  flax  and  25  per  cent. 

WHAT   WAS  THOUGHT  ENOUGH  IN   1867. 

I  want  to  read  for  the  information  of  our  friends  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  insist  that  we  are  rediless  in  our  legislation,  that  this  is  going  to  ruin 
the  woolen  industries,  what  the  representatives  of  those  industries  said  in  regard 
■to  rates  in  1867,  when  they  needed  protection  more  than  they  need  it  now,  but  had 
not  advanced  to  the  high  demands  which  now  seem  to  characterize  them.  They 
«aid,  through  their  committee,  in  their  communication  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner in  1866 : 

The  provisions  proposed  by  the  committee  and  rendered  necesssry  by  the  proposed 
<;hange  of  the  duties  on  wool  aim  to  accomplish  two  objects ;  first,  to  fix  the  specific  duties 
at  rates  which  shall  be  simply  compensatory  lor  the  duties  on  wool  and  other  material,  and 
secondly,  to  establish  an  ad  valorem  duty  which,  besides  providing  for  the  revenue  tax  on 
manufactures,  shall  leave  the  importer  simply  the  net  protection  of  25  per  cent.  With  some 
■exceptions,  the  reasons  for  which  will  be  specially  explained  hereatter,  the  ad  valorem 
duties  on  manufactures  of  wool  and  worsted  goods  are  fixed  at  35  per  cent.,  10  per  cent, 
being  fixed  as  an  equivalent  for  the  internal-revenue  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  manufactures 
and  on  articles  consumed  in  manufacturing,  and  35  per  cent  as  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turer. That  10  per  cent,  is  not  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  6  per  cent,  revenue  tax  will 
appear  from  considering  that  the  customs  duty  being  levied  on  thy  foreign  value,  and  the 
Internal  tax  on  the  home  value  a  larger  percentage  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  will  be 
required  to  make  a  aiven  sum. 

To  state  a  case  for  illustration,  quite  closely  conformable  to  present  home  and  foreign 
values :  A  yard  of  cloth  sells  now  in  our  market  for  $2.50,  which  would  cost  abroad  only 
$1.50.  In  that  case  exactly  10  per  cent,  customs  duty  would  be  required  on  the  latter  sum  to 
«qual  the  6  per  cent.  Internal  tax  on  the  former; 

In  the  case  taken  the  10  per  cent,  would  not  bo  a  whole  equivalent  for  the  internal- 
revenuQ  tax,  for  such  tax  must  also  be  paid  on  articles  used  In  manufacturing. 

This  shows  that  in  an  earlier  state  of  the  infancy  of  this  ancient  industry  the 
manufacturers  themselves  declared  that  all  the  protection  they  needed  was  25  per 
cent. 

THE  CHARGE   OF   SECTIONALISM  ANSWERED. 

They  say  we  put  Northern  wool  on  the  free-list  and  lightly  touch  Southern 
rice.  Let  us  look  at  the  sectional  character  of  the  wool  tax.  In  the  Southern 
States,  including  Maryland,  the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  all  the 
•country  south  of  these  States,  and  not  going  farther  west  than  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
there  are  876.560  square  miles.  In  1875  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  vast  territory 
was  5,430,000.  In  1887  the  number  was  9,428,958 ;  showing  that  in  this  section  of 
our  country  the  sheep  had  increased  nearly  100  per  cent.  Those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  vast  area  of  our  country  know  that  it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  stock-raising,  and  especially  for  raising  sheep.  Far  the 
greater  part  of  our  mountain  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  in  this  section. 

Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  States  that  we  are  said  to  have  dealt  with  in 
an  unfriendly  spirit.  The  Northern  States  most  frequently  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio.  They  have  a  combined  area  of  209,590  square  miles,  a  great  deal  less  terri- 
tory than  there  is  in  the  single  State  of  Texas  alone.  In  these  Northern  wool-grow- 
ing States  there  were  in  1875,  9,830,100  sheep.  In  1887  they  had  8,590,526  sheep, 
showing  a  falling  off  of  nearly  1,000,000  in  number,  or  more  than  10  per  cent.,  while 
our  Southern  part  of  the  country  showed  an  increase  of  over  4,000,000,  or  nearly  101 
per  cent.  "" 

WHEN  WILL  PBOTECTIOS   BRING   THE   HOME  MARKET? 

What  is  the  feature  of  n  home  market  ?  Does  your  war  policy  lessen  exports, 
and  hence  lessen  our  dependence  upon  foreign  consumption  ?  If  so,  how  does  it 
work?    In  1850  we  exported  roundly  $13,000,000  in  grain  and  breadstuffs     In 
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ISeO  It  was  $24,000,000.  This  was  under  a  low  tariff.  Tou  said  shocking !  See 
the  increase !  Let  us  consume  all  this  at  home.  Let  vis  hire  people  to  eat  our  grain 
and  flour.  Some  foolish  farmers  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  hire  people  to  eat  their 
stuff,  so  they  put  high  prices  on  the  goods  they  had  to  buy  so  as  to  increase  their 
own  consumption  of  such  goods,  and  thus  hire  a  new  lot  of  men  to  come  here  to 
make  the  extra  goods.  Of  course  this  made  consumption  and  production  relatively 
less  than  ever.  It  then  impaired  relatively  the  home  market  for  grain  and  flour, 
and  hence  made  exports  greater  than  ever.  It  cut  the  farmer  both  ways.  By  1870 
the  exports  of  grain  and  breadstuffs  was  $72,000,000.  It  was  bad  enough  for 
exports  to  grow  nearly  100  per  cent,  upon  $13,000,000  from  1850  to  1860,  but 
how  is  this  that  it  grew  upon  the  larger  base  of  |34,000,000  over  400  per  cent,  by 
1870?  Nothing  can  abash  a  "home-market"  philanthropist  who  is  getting  a 
subsidy,  so  he  got  off  some  miserable  sophistry  and  asked  the  farmer  to  wait  for  ten 
years  longer  and  see  how  it  would  work.  By  1880  these  exports  were  $288,000,000; 
and  so  it  has  continued.  Now  tell  me,  gentlemen,  when  are  we  to  expect 
you  at  this  rate  to  give  us  a  home  market  sufficient  to  keep  your  pledge  to  consume 
our  grain  and  breadstuffs  ? 

We  depended  upon  Europe  to  consume  $16,000,000  of  provisions  in  1860.  Iq 
1880  we  had  to  send  out  $127,000,000  worth.  Of  live  animals  we  sent  out  less 
than  $3,000,000  worth  in  1860.  In  1880  we  had  to  send  out  nearly  $16,000,000 
worth.  We  had  to  ship,  say,  $1,598,000  worth  of  tallow  in  1860.  In  1880  we 
we  had  to  ship  off  $7,689,000  worth  of  tallow.  We  had  to  ship  $600,000  worth 
of  seed  in  1860.  In  1880  we  had  to  ship  $2,776,0U0  worth  In  1860  we  had  to 
ship  $33,000  worth  of  hops.  In  1880  we  had  to  ship  $2,57.'5,IjO0  worth  of  hops. 
And  so  it  goes.  Are  you  improving?  Are  you  not  making  the  home  market 
relatively  worse  and  worse  ?  It  never  pays  to  hire  people  to  consume  your  goods. 
The  trader  and  the  customer  soon  becomes  the  proprietor  under  such  a  "  protec- 
tive" system  as  this. 

A   COMPARISON  OF   TWO   SYSTEMS. 

See  the  wonderful  wealth  and  po  wer  that  we  were  shown  to  possess  in  the  great 
conflict  from  1861  to  1805.  Take  that  shown  upon  both  sides  and  put  them 
together,  and  do  they  show  that  our  country  had  grown  feeble  and  poor  under  a 
policy  of  low  taxation  from  184i;  to  1860  ?  Was  the  North  with  high-priced  free 
labor  less  wealthy  and  less  powerful  than  the  South  with  not  simplv  pauper  labor, 
but  with  actually  slave  labor?  Is  cither  of  these  things  true  ?  And  yet  gentlemen 
say  that  low  taxation  will  ruin  us. 

Let  us  compare  the  results  of  the  two  systems  and  see  if  our  growth  has  not 
been  retarded  by  war  taxes,  and  if  by  our  class  legislation  the  current  of  wealth  has 
not  been  measurably  chang»d  from  one  class  to  another.  Let  us  take  States  fairly 
agricultural  and  a  State  having  the  protected  industries,  and  see  the  results.  In 
18.00  our  per  capita  wealth  was  $388  In  1860  it  was  ft'il4.  The  average  gain  was 
$200  per  capita,  or  66  per  cent.  In  this  decade  Iowa  gained  A343  per  capita,  or  197 
per  cent  ;  Illinois  gained  1^316  per  capita,  or  173  per  cent. ;  Indiana  gained  $187  per 
capita,  or  01  per  cent.  ;  Pennsylvania  gained  $174  per  capita,  or  55  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  States,  rich  in  soil  and  vigorous  in  population, 
gained  under  a  fair  and  equal  system  more  than  the  older  t^taies.  .The  new  States 
would  be  expected  to  exceed  the  national  average  and  the  older  ones  to  fall  behind  it. 

Now  leave  the  per  capita  basis  of  calculation  and  go  to  State  wealth : 

Iowa's  grew  between  1850  and  1860  from  $23,714,638  to  ■^U7  888.268 ;  an 
increase  of  $323,613,030,  or  070  per  cent.  Illinois'  grew  from  $150,265  006  to 
$871,860,282;  an  increase  of  ft715,595,176,  or  458  per  cent.  Indiana's  grew  from 
$203  000,000  to  $538,000,000;  an  increase  of  $326,000,000,  or  101  per  cent.  Pennsyl- 
vania's grew  from  !?T22,000,000  to  $1,410,000,000;  an  increase  of  $694,000,000,  or 
96  per  cent.  The  national  growth  during  this  decade  was  from  $7,135,780,328 
to  $16,159,616,068;  an  increase  of  $9,023,835,840,  or  126  per  cent. 

Now,  take  the  first  decade  under  high  and  discriminating  taxes  and  under 
what  may  now  be  culled  "  the  new  doctrine."  From  1800  to  1870  the  nation  grew 
in  wealth  from  $16,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  an  increase  of  $14,000,000,  or  87  per 
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cent.,  a  rate  89  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  previous  record.  This  shows  that 
war  and  the  attendants  of  war  retard  the  growth  of  wealth.  Bat  how  as  to  the 
different  States?  Iowa  grew  from  $247,000,000  to  $717,000,000,  a  gain  of 
$470  000,000,  or  190  per  cent.  Illinois  grew  from  $871  860,000  to  $2,121,680,000,  a  gain 
of  $1,249,820,000,  or  143  per  cent.  Indiana  grew  from  $.528,000,000  to  $1,268,000,  a 
gain  of  $740,000,000,  or  140  per  cent. 

Now,  mark  Pennsylvania.  She  grew  from  $1,416,000,000  to  $3,808,000,000,  a 
gain  of  $2,392,000,000,  or  160  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  was  harassed  by  war;  she  was 
disturbed  in  every  way  ;  but  she  possessed  the  subsidized  industries.  See  how  she 
now  runs  ahead  of  the  average  growth  of  the  nation.  See  how  the  agricultural 
States  have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  progi-ess  and  how  the  wealth  poured  into  the 
pockets  of  the  mine-owners  and  mill  o^vners  of  Pennsylvania  has  caused  the 
census  returns  from  that  State  to  swell. 

Now  take  the  per  capita  record  for  this  decade.  The  increase  in  the  nation 
was  from  $514  to  $780,  equal  to  $266,  or  52  per  cent.  Iowa  gains  from  $366  to 
$871,  equal  to  $505,  or  188  per  cent.  Illinois  gains  from  §.509  to  .sS3o,  equal  to  ^326, 
or  64  per  cent.  Indiana  gains  from  $392  to  $601,  equal  to  $209,  or  53  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania  gains  from  $487  to  $1  081,  equal  to  $594,  or  122  per  cent. 

Now,  sir,  take  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880.  The  national  growth  was  from 
$30,068,000,000,  to  be  exact,  to  $43,642,000,000— a  gain  of  $13,574,000,000,  or  4.5  per 
cent.  I  give  only  the  final  figures  now.  Iowa  gained  $697,356,000,  or  97  per  cent. ; 
Illinois  gained  $971,000,000,  or  45  per  cent. ;  Indiana  gained  $281,000,000,  or  18  per 
cent. ;  Pennsylvania  gained  $1,585,000,000,  or  41  per  cent. 

As  to  the  per  capita  changes  during  this  decade :  The  national  gain  was  $90 
per  capita,  or  11  per  cent.  Iowa  gained  $169,  or  28  per  cent. ;  Illinois  gained  $170, 
or  19  per  cent. ;  Indiana  gained  $3,  or  .003  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania  gained  $178,  or 
16  per  cent. 


V. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  FREE  WOOL. 

DEMONSTBATKD  FAIRLY  BT  A  COMPARISON  DRAWN  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OP 
LEATHER  MANUFACTURERS. 
From  a  Speech  by  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  July  16 : 
I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  free  wool  question  now  distinctively  as  free  wool 
but  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  what  I  believe  will  be  the  adoption  of  this  schedule 
by  some  observations  upon  an  experiment  which  we  have  tried  and  of  which  we 
have  a  sufiicient  accjunt  to  understand  its  good  eflects  In  1873  Congress  put 
raw  hides  on  the  free  list.  "We  had  then  the  same  predictions  about  placing  raw 
hides  on  the  free  list  that  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio,  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  makes,  and  which  other  gentlemen  also  have  made  with  reference  to 
free  wool.  It  was  not  quite  so  large  an  industry,  but  it  was  to  be  ruined  utterly 
as  the  wool  industiy  is  to  be  ruined  by  putting  wool  upon  the  free  list.  We  have 
had  free  raw  hides  now  for  sixteen  years.  We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  of  prophecy,  but  of  history.  It  stood  related 
to  American  industries  almost  precisely  as  free  wool  does  to-day,  though  some- 
what less  important.  Every  industry  connected  with  leather  has  prospered 
under  this  experiment. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  tables  prepared  by  the  customs  office,  which  show  this 
result ;  We  have  now  about  20,000,000  more  of  population  tbau  we  had  in  1873. 
It  was  estimated  then  that  our  population  was  about  40,000,000.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated at  over  60,000,000. 
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So  there  has  been  an  increase  of  consumers  of  the  various  manufactures  of  leather 
to  the  extent  of  over  20,000,000  persons.  In  1872  we  imported  $11,879,000  worth  of 
leather.  In  1887  we  imported  $10,936,000  worth  ;  that  is,  the  American  manufacturers 
of  leather  goods  supplied  both  the  twenty  odd  millionsof  increase  of  our  population 
as  well  as  those  formerly  supplied.  Every  additional  consumer  of  every  form  of 
leather  manufacture  is  provided  for  by  an  American  manufacturer.  As  the  people 
increase  in  population  the  American  manufacturer  of  leather  increases  the  amount 
of  his  product. 

GROWTH  OP  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  1872  we  exported  $3,684,020  worth  of 
the  manufactures  of  leather  and  $1,445,178  worth  of  hides  and  skins.  We  now 
export  $10,436,138  worth  of  the  manufactured  article  aud  $765,655  worth  of  hides 
and  skins — that  is,  we  not  only  supplied  the  additional  twenty  million,  but  we  have 
increased  our  exportation  nearly  300  per  cent.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  increased 
our  importations  of  raw  hides  from  fourteen  millions  in  1872  to  twenty-four  in 
1887 — that  is,  we  have  given  that  much  more  work  to  American  workingmen.  We 
have  not  only  used  every  hide  produced  in  America  except  §705,000  worth,  but 
we  have  increased  our  importations  of  raw  hide  nearly  100  per  cent.,  which 
represents  that  much  more  labor  given  to  the  American  laborer,  that  much  more 
wages  earned  by  the  American  wage-worker,  and  that  much  more  profit  by  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  importations  of  leather  are  divided 
almost  equally  into  two  classes.  We  have  ceased  to  import  almost  all  sorts  of  leather 
save  gloves,  of  which  we  import  $4,184,877  worth  out  of  the  ten  million  dollars' 
worth  and  odd  of  importation — nearly  50  per  cent.  We  import  of  the  other 
$6,195,479.08  calf  skins  and  skins  for  morocco  and  the  upper  dressed  leather,  those 
articles,  which  are  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  have  to  be  manufactured  in 
America,  so  that  oar  whole  importation  of  leather  is  of  gloves  which  we  do  not 
make,  or  are  supposed  not  to  make,  as  well  as  they  are  made  in  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
and  of  leather  which  is  manufactured  in  America.  So  that  the  result  of  this 
experiment  is  that  the  tanner  has  increased  in  prosperity  by  tanning  t^ice  as  much 
foreign  raw  hide ;  that  the  manufacturer  ha.s  increased  his  manufactures  over  100 
per  cent. ;  that  the  importations  have  decreased  until  ihey  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  can  probably  decrease  no  longer,  because  we  import  finer  calf-skins  and 
morocco  than  we  make,  and  import  kid  gloves  and  nothing  else  substantially,  and 
our  exportations  have  increased  300  per  cent. 

THE  ANALOGY  WITH  FREE  WOOL. 

By  this  means  we  have  built  up  a  trade  with  South  America  and  elsewhere, 
where  we  buy  these  rawhides.  We  sell  to  them  our  manufactures.  In  increasing 
the  exportation  of  our  goods  we  have  increased  our  commerce  with  the  countries  to 
which  we  sell,  and  in  purchasing  the  rawhides  we  have  increased  our  commerce  with 
the  nations  from  which  we  buy. 

Mr.  Butterworth — Will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  allow  me  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  illustration  is  hardly  fair?  The  hide  is  an  incident  of 
another  great  industry  in  this  country,  the  production  of  meat  being  the  main  thing . 

Mr.  McMilliu — So  is  wool. 

Mr.  Butterworth — While  wool  is  the  basis  of  an  industry  and  a  separate  indus- 
try itself,  in  which  the  carcass  of  the  sheep  is  only  an  incident,  the  cases  are  hardly 
upon  all  fours. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky — Undoubtedly  the  gentleman's  criticism  is  in 
part  just  and  in  part  unjust.  The  analogy  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  abso- 
lutely on  all  fours.  It  is  that  the  mtroduction  of  free  raw  material  necessarily  has 
these  consequences :  First,  the  increased  importation  of  the  raw  material  in  lieu  of  the 
finished  product  by  which  the  amount  of  labor  is  increased,  the  amount  of  wage  is 
increased,  and  the  amount  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  increased.  Secondly,  that 
the  importation  of  raw  material  increases  in  such  a  way  that  we  find  a  market  for 
our  manufactured  goods  and  sell  our  finished  products  to  those  countries  that  have 
36  > 
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the  crude  materia],  and  buy  from  them  their  raw  material.  In  the  third  place,  if  we 
will  keep  up  thai  experiment,  as  has  been  done,  it  increases  in  exact  proportion  to 
two  things :  First,  the  increased  consumption  of  the  country,  so  that  we  may  furnish 
the  entire  amount  needed  by  that  increased  consumption ;  and  second,  the  increased 
exportation  as  rapidly  as  our  commercial  relations  will  aXlow  it  to  be  done.  There 
is  some  difference  between  leather  and  wool  on  both  sideg. 

"We  produce  leather  in  America  as  incidental  to  the  production  of  provisions. 
So,  in  a  certain  sense,  do  we  produce  wool.  The  sheep  as  food  is  as  important  as 
are  cattle ;  it  is  growing  in  value  in  that  aspect,  and  one  of  the  largest  profits  derived 
from  sheep-raising  is  in  the  sale  of  lambs  in  our  great  markets.  It  is  also  important 
because  the  hide  upon  the  sheep,  the  sheep-skin,  becomes  an  article  of  commerce  and 
comes  under  this  head  of  leather ;  and  in  the  third  place  many  of  the  woolens  which 
we  use  in  America  are  made  in  part  of  foreign  wools,  because  as  to  these  fabrics 
American  wool  must  have  foreign  wool  mixed  with  it.  We  are  therefore  in  the  condi- 
tion that  we  cannot  produce  all  the  wool  we  need.  We  produce,  in  round  numbers, 
only  265,000,000  of  pounds  out  of  about  600,000,000  of  pounds  that  we  need. 

Counting  the  finished  product  and  the  wool  that  comes  in  in  the  raw  state,  and 
counting  the  adulterants  which  the  excessive  protective  duties  require  to  be  put  into 
our  clothing,  we  use  about  300,000,000  pounds  more  than  we  raise. 

WHAT  FREE  WOOL  WILL  DO  FOR  SIANTTFACTURES. 

Now,  I  have  used  this  leather  illustration  because  it  illustrates  what  we  claim 
will  be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  bill  in  relation  to  wool.  If  you  introduce 
free  wool,  there  may  be  a  temporary  depression  in  the  price  of  American  wool  as 
there  was  a  temporary  depression  in  the  price  of  rawhides,  but  immediately  the 
reaction  will  begin.  We  shall  begin  to  increase  the  amount  of  goods  made  by  the 
mixture  of  our  own  wools  with  the  cheap  wools  brought  from  abroad,  wools  which 
will  come  in  at  the  price  which  they  now  cost  the  English  manufacturer,  wool  which 
can  be  freely  selected  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  instead  of  being  chosen  as  now 
for  reasons  connected  with  the  tariff. 

Those  wools  will  come  in,  I  say,  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  there  wiU  be  an 
increased  demand  for  American  wools,  precisely  as  there  is  now  for  American  raw- 
hides. We  shall  continue  to  import  wool  somewhat  in  the  quantity  that  we  do  now, 
but  in  its  raw  state  instead  of  the  finished  product.  Instead  of  thousands  of  thousands 
of  yards  of  woolens  being  made  in  England  and  brought  here,  fabrics  on  which  the 
English  wage-worker  has  earned  bis  wage,  the  English  manufacturer  his  profit,  the 
English  ship-owner  his  freightage,  the  material  will  come  to  this  country  in  the 
shape  of  free  raw  wool,  to  be  mixed  with  our  own  wools,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  fabric  our  own  laborer  will  obtain  the  wage,  and  our  own  woolen  factories, 
instead  of  running  only  six  or  seven  montlis  in  the  year,  will  run  the 
whole  twelve  months;  our  wool-growers  will  be  prosperous  because  our  woolen 
manufacturers  will  be  prosperous  and  will  give  a  stable  market  to  our  wool-growers. 
We  shall  then  drive  from  the  American  market  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  some 
man  standing  here  in  Congress  as  I  stand  now  will  present  figures  similar  in  nature 
to  show  that  our  woolen  industry,  under  the  stimulous  of  free  wool,  demonstrated 
the  value  of  that  system  which  furnishes  the  labor  the  material  which  it  turns  to 
human  use  free  from  burden  or  exaction. 

FREE  WOOL  WILL  IHJURE  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Butterworth— As  my  friend  goes  on  I  want  to  say  to  hun  that  the  English 
manufacturer  does  not  adopt  the  view  which  he  presents  here. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky— It  may  be  possible  that  he  does  not ;  but  if  the 
gentleman  means  that  the  English  manufacturer  wants  our  market  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage  that  we  should  have  free  wool,  I  utterly  deny  it.  End  I 
can  produce  the  evidence  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  great 
thinkers  to  the  effect  that  the  reason  the  United  States  does  not  successfully  compete 
jn  the  markets  of  the  world  with  England  and  the  other  European  nations,  with 
their  enormous  armaments,  their  enormous  taxation,  and  their  great  armies  sub- 
tracted from  their  productive  population,  is  because  of  our  unfortunate,  unwise, 
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foolish,  protective  laws,  that  so  long  as  we  manacle  our  hands  and  chain  our  feet 
they  will  run  ahead  of  us  in  the  great  progressive  industrial  march,  but  that  as  soon 
as  we  unshackle  our  own  limbs,  bring  the  crude  material  in  free,  and  put  the 
machinery  at  work  which  will  transform  that  crude  material  into  the  finished  pro- 
duct, we  shall  be  masters  of  the  situation. 

We  propose  by  this  bill  to  do  that,  to  do  in  relation  to  wool  precisely  as  we 
have  done  heretofore  in  relation  to  leather.  As  our  population  increases  our  manu- 
factures will  increase ;  as  we  increase  our  manufactures  our  exports  will  increase ; 
our  ships  will  be  seen  again  in  foreign  porta ;  there  will  be  American  merchants 
with  balances  in  foreign  com -nercial  cities ;  there  will  be  American  vessels  owned 
by  American  capital,  carrying  American  cargoes  to  foreign  nations  and  bringing 
back  in  return  cargoes  of  crude  materials  to  be  sold  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
to  be  mixed  with  American  materials,  to  be  worked  up  into  finished  fabrics  by 
American  workingmen,  the  profits  of  which  will  remain  in  American  pockets.  That 
is  the  Democratic  doctrine. 


VI. 
COMPARISON  WITH  THE  WAR  TARIFF. 

HOW  OPPRKSSIVE   TAXES    HAVE    PRODUCED    STARTLING    IRRE0ULARITIE8    IN    THE 

CONDITIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  ELEMENTS  OF  POPULATION. 

From  a  Speech  by  Henry  G.  Tamer,  of  Georgia,  May  10. 

When  war  was  fiagrant  and  the  Treasury  was  'empty,  and  the  population  of  the 
■entire  country,  including  the  Southern  States,  was  but  little  more  than  31,000,000, 
the  tarifl  then  framed  to  meet  the  most  extraordioary  immergcncy  that  ever  arose 
on  this  continent,  imposed  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  an  average  rate  of  86 
per  cent.  After  twenty-three  years  of  profound  peace,  with  a  Treasury  full  to  reple- 
tion, Btruijgling  with  aa  accumulated  surplus  over  the  largest  wants  of  the  Goverment 
of|l50,000,000,witha  population  of  over  60,000, 000,;the  tariff  now  levies  an  average 
rate  of  47  per  cent.  This  surplus  has  arisen  notwithstanding  an  immease  increase 
in  our  annual  expenditures,  and  is  itself  a  constant  temptation  to  wasteful  extrava- 
gance. And  it  is  not  only  a  mischievous  influence  in  public  affairs,  but  it  meas- 
ures the  extent  to  which  the  Government  has  contracted  the  currency,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  every  private  interest.  The  people  need  more  money  than  they 
have  hitherto  had;  and  to  take  from  them  tbi?  immense  sum  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  need,  and  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  business  of  the  country^ 
is  indefensible  extortion  Heavy  taxation  of  a  people  having  an  inadequate  currency 
is  bad  enough ;  but  unnecessary  taxation  of  such  a  people  is  a  crime. 

HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  TAXED. 

Our  aggregate  circulation  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money,  including  the  funds 
in  the  Treasury,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  $1,.'500,000  000.  The  people  paid 
to  the  Government  in  tariff  taxes  $217,000,000  and  in  excise  duties  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  millions,  making  a  total  taxation  ef  1334,000,000  last  year.  This 
immense  tribute  is  over  22  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  in  the  country.  We  have 
only  $25  in  cash  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country,  and  on  each 
man,  woman  and  child  is  levied  an  average  tax  of  over  $5.50  or  $27.50  on  each 
family  of  five  persons. 

-;:;rNow  let  us  consider  the  incidental  taxation  which  is  collected  under  the  tariff 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  total  value  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
United  States  returned  according  to  the  last  census  amounted  to  $5,369,667,706. 
Our  dutiable  imports  last  year  amounted  to  $150,000,000  in  round  numbers,  on 
which  we  collected  over  $217,000,006.  As  our  duties  are  laid  confessedly  for  pro- 
tection, it  is  very  probable  that  on  the  immense  aggregate  of  our  domestic  manu- 
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factures,  in  competition  with  whicli  our  taxed   imports   are  sold  an  addition  of 
value  is  placed  equal  to  many  times  the  income  of  the  tariff  to  the  Government. 

But  taking  $217,000,000  as  a  measure  of  the  bounties  paid  last  year  to  our 
manufacturers,  let  us  commute  protection  into  an  annuity,  computed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment rate  of  31  per  cent ;  the  principal  of  that  annuity  would  amount  to- 
$6,200,000,000.  That  annuity  is  the  interest  on  a  sum  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  war!    And  the  moderation  of  this  estimate  of  protection  no  man  will  deny. 

The  enormous  taxation  which  I  have  endeavored  to  outline  is  so  contrived  as 
to  bear  lightly  on  the  rich  and  prosperous  and  heavily  on  the  poor  and  unfortunate.- 
To  those  who  do  not  need,  it  is  a  largess  and  benefaction;  to  those  States  and  their 
people  that  are  cramped  by  narrow  and  scant  means,  it  is  a  hindrance  and  oppres- 
sion. To  the  latter  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  from 
the  education  of  their  children;  a  burden  upon  the  offices  of  religion  and  charity;  a 
tax  on  school,  on  church  and  on  home. 

When  I  heard  the  other  day  the  splendid  inventory  of  New  England's  wealth- 
presented  with  so  much  pride  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  and  reflected 
on  the  system  under  which  that  wealth  has  been  drawn  from  other  sections,  and  on 
the  beggarly  reduction  of  taxation  which  our  bill  proposes,  I  felt  like  exclaiming, 
like  Lord  Clive  before  a  committee  of  Parliament:  "By  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
astonished  at  my  own  moderation !" 

THE   DDTT  A  TAX   ON  CONSUMPTION. 

The  tariff  is  a  tax  on  consumption.  It  is  not  laid  on  the  taxpayer  according  to 
what  he  has,  but  it  is  levied  on  his  wants.  It  is  apportioned  among  men,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  but  according  to  their  necessities.  It  is  an  income  tax,  gradu- 
ated not  according  to  what  men  make,  but  according  to  what  they  buy.  It  is, 
therefore,  hardest  on  those  who  have  to  spend  all  that  they  make. 

But  inequality  is  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  protection,  and  the  only 
inducement  for  its  preservation.  If  a  scheme  of  protection  could  be  devised  by 
which  each  citizen  could  tax  his  neighbor  just  as  much  as  bis  neighbor  could  tax 
him  it  would  be  equality,  but  it  would  meet  with  scant  favor.  The  present  system 
is  worse,  because  it  is  brigandage  without  reciprocity. 

Let  us  expose  some  of  the  profits  of  protection  according  to  its  own  returns 
made  during  the  last  census  year  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  then 
amounted  to  $2,790,272,606;  materials  used  cost  $3,396,823,549;  wages,  $941,953,- 
795;  total  product,  $5,369,579,191.  It  can  be  easily  seen  from  these  figures  that 
manufacturers  made  enormus  gains,  amounting  in  clear  net  profits  to  more  than, 
four  times  the  income  of  the  Government  from  the  tariff. 

THE  SMALL  PROPORTION  OF  TAXES  PAID  TO  LABOR. 

But  it  is  said  that  protection  advances  wages.  If  this  is  not  mere  pretension,, 
then  wages  ought  to  keep  pace  with  protection.  Let  us  see.  In  1860  the  aver- 
age tariff  rate  on  the  dutiable  list  was  19  per  cent.,  which  has  been  frequently 
denounced  as  free  trade.  And  yet  during  that  year  labor  received  over  20  per  cent. 
of  the  total  product  of  our  manufactures.  In  1870,  when  the  average  tariff  rate 
was  two  and  ahalf  times  as  high  as  in  1860,  amounting  to  47  per  cent.,  labor 
received  less  than  in  1860,  or  a  little  over  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  our 
manufactures.    And  in  1880  labor  received  17-}  per  cent,  of  its  entire  products. 

These  figures  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  increase  of  protection  is  not  accom- 
panied with  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  chief  argument  for  protection  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  wages  are 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  Seventeen  and  ahalf  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  our  manufactures  covers  the  entire  cost. 

It  has  been  claimed  in  this  debate  that  protection  saved  the  Union.  The 
money  with  which  the  soldiers  were  paid,  with  which  the  great  armies  and  navies 
were  provided  and  maintained,  was  paid,  not  by  protection,  but  by  those  who  are 
its  victims.  The  only  office  of  protection  in  this  business  was  to  tax  for  its  own 
benefit  those  who  did  save  the  Union.  It  charged  two  prices  for  the  clothing  the 
soldiers  wore,  for  the  shoes  in  which  they  marched,  for  the  blankets  under  which 
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"they  slept,  for  the  comforts  and  necessaries  required  by  their  wires  and  children, 
for  the  powder  and  lead  with  which  they  met  and  defeated  the  foes  of  the  Union, 
and  now  puts  a  tax  ol  47  per  cent,  on  the  pensions  of  their  widows  ajid  orphans. 

The  chief  mission  of  protection  during  tlie  struggle  was  to  establish  itself, 
not  the  Union,  to  feather  its  own  nest,  to  put  money  in  its  purse,  and  while  the 
brave  and  patriotic  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Union  protection  bound  them 
"hand  and  foot. 


VII. 
VARIATION  OF  THE  RATE  OP  "WAGES. 

■4BVBN    UNDER    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    THERE   IS  NOTHING    LIKE    UNIFORMITY  IN 

WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT   SECTIONS. 

From  a  Speech  by  William  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia,  May  Zd. 

I  have  here  an  address  delivered  before  the  Home  Market  Club  of  New  England, 
by  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  on  what  he  saw  in  Europe,  in  v.'hich,  after  the  good 
old  fashioned  protection  logic,  he  pictures  the  wretched  condition  of  European 
labor.  Tlie  Home  Marlset  Club  is  composed  largely  of  gentlemen  who  derive  divi- 
■dends  from  the  present  tariff,  and  who,  naturally,  do  nut  want  it  disturbed.  The 
preface  of  the  address  has  a  statement  to  show  "the  vast  interests  New  England 
ias  in  protective  tariff,"  and  it  gives  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  all  the  New 
England  States  except  Rnode  Island.  According  to  this  statement,  the  capital 
'invested  in  those  fi'i'e  States  is  $H8,653,118,  the  number  of  employes  584,495;  but 
when  it  comes  to  wages  I  find  the  average  wages  of  an  employe  in  the  State  of 
Maine  to  be  $357  a  year,  whereas  in  the  State  of  iVlassachusetts  he  gets  S384,  and  in 
the  little  State  of  Connecticut  $3S5.  Now,  what  I  can  not  understand  is  this :  If  a 
tariff,  a  law  of  Congress,  makes  wages,  why  does  it  operate  so  unevenly  as  between 
the  employe  in  Mnine  and  the  employe  in  Connecticut,  and  why  is  the  Maine  man 
worth  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  Connecticut  man?  And  when  we  come  to 
Vermont,  the  State  of  our  venerable  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  I  find 
that  the  average  employe  gets  only  $303. 

If  a  tariff  does  make  wages,  tlien  the  protective  tariff  is  the  most  ungrateful 
thing  that  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Why  should  it  give  to  the 
fellow-citizen  and  compitriot  of  the  last  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
only  $337  a  year,  while  it  gives  to  the  operative  in  the  good  old  State  that  voted 
for  the  author  of  the  last  Presidential  message  IBS')  a  year?  And  why  should  it 
give  to  the  fellow- citizen  of  the  author  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Morrill,  but  $303  a  year? 

,  VARIATION  IN   THE   WAGES  OF   LABOR   AT   HOMK. 

But,  the  statistics  of  the  Home  Market  Club  are  exactly  in  line  with  the  figures 
embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  After  careful  inquiry 
into  many  industries  in  this  country.  Colonel  Wright  says  that  "  An  examination 
■of  these  reports  will  show  that  thers  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  rate  of  wages  " 
For  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  a  blacksmith  gets  15 
per  cent,  more  in  Illinois  than  in  Indiana,  while  a  foreman  gets  50  per  cent  more 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  York,  and  a  painter  nearly  70  per  cent,  more  in  Penn- 
.eylvania  than  in  Maine.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  a  buffer  gets  $3  50  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  only  $1.40  in  New  York,  and  we  find  that  a  button  hole  makes  In 
Pennsylvania,  if  a  woman,  gets  78  cents,  wIj lie  New  York  pays  $1.04.  When  it 
comes  to  heelers.  New  York  gives  $3.56  and  iVlassachusetts  only  $1.73.  Massachu- 
setts pays  her  packers  $1.95,  while  New  York  neglects  hers  with  a  cold  $1.08. 
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So  when  we  come  to  the  table  of  cotton  goods  we  find  that  Great  Britain  pays 
mule-Bpinners  fl.57,  Massachusetts  $1.25,  and  Vermont  only  $1.20,  and  that  the^ 
average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  $1.17  per  day, 
while  in  Vermont  it  is  only  $1.15 ;  so  that,  when  Senator  Mon-ill  became  so  alarmed 
for  fear  that  his  fellow  citizens  were  going  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  pauper 
wages  in  England,  it  meant  simply  that  they  were  going  to  be  kicked  upstairs  from 
$1.15  to  $1.17,  the  average  wages  in  the  cotton  industry  in  England. 

WHO  GETS   THE  BENEFIT  OP   THE   PROTECTION? 

My  venerable  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  was  one  of  the  con- 
ference committee  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  which  constructed  the  present 
tariff.  In  that  committee  they  put  up  the  duty  on  iron  ore  from  50  cents  a  ton,  at 
which  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  by  the  House  in  open  session, 
and  by  the  Senate  in  open  session,  to  75  cents  a  ton,  and  all  of  course  in  the  interest 
of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  laboring  man. 

Now,  I  have  here  Peni-.sylvania  Legislative  Documents  for  1884-'85,  volume  2^ 
in  which  I  find  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  by 
Joel  C.  McCamant.    Speaking  of  the  wages  of  the  iron-ore  miners,  he  says : 

The  mining  of  iroa-or©  does  not  afford  conataat  employment,  tbe  average  amounting 
to  but  thirty-aix  weeks  per  annum  This  allows  scarcely  sufficient  wages  per  week,  for  the 
run  of  the  year,  to  maintain  a  single  individual ;  how  those  wage- workers  having  families 
to  maintain  can  accomplish  that  dtfBcult  task  is  a  problem  in  social  economies  that  can  be 
solved  only  by  those  who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances.  Many  miners  wear  belts- 
instead  of  suspenders  to  support  the  weight  of  their  pantaloons :  and  one  of  these,  in  reply 
to  the  question  asked  him  relative  to  his  ability  to  buy  fooj,  replied :  "  Lord  bless  you,  we 
do  not  always  eat  when  we  are  hungry,  we  Just  tighten  our  belts." 

Now,  what  has  become  of  the  75  cents  a  ton  which  was  secured  for  the  Amer- 
ican miner  of  iron  ore  in  that  conference?  Why,  up  to  that  date.  May  1, 1885,  more- 
than  two  years  afterward,  had  it  not  reached  him  ?  Is  it  lost,  strayed  or  stolen?  I 
suspect  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  literary  bureau  of  the>American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  and  has  been  expended  in  the  publication  of  tracts  to  prove  to  the- 
miner  what  a  good  thing  a  protective  tariff  is  for  him.  I  would  say  to  that  philan- 
thropic association,  give  your  miners  less  tracts  and  better  food  under  their  belts. 

THE  LAW  OS'  DEMAND   AND   SUPPLY. 

There  is  one  great  element  in  this  question  of  wages  that  is  carefully  kept  out 
of  view.  Gentlemen  compare  the  wages  and  the  condition  of  the  American  work- 
man with  those  of  his  foreign  competitor  as  if  they  stood  upon  an  equality  in  ether 
respects.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  labor  market,  as  elsewhere,  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  is  the  great  regulator  of  prices.  Where  labor  has  many  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  wages  are  high ;  as  these  opportunities  diminish  wages  are 
lessened. 

Now,  contrast  the  position  of  the  laborer  in  these  United  States  with  his  posi- 
tion in  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  sixty  million  of  people  that  now 
inhabit  this  country  are  but  the  vanguard  of  that  mighty  host  which  is  destined  to 
find  homes,  comfort  and  prosperity  here.  Not  until  the  Sixty  millions  become  six; 
hundred  millions,  not  until  the  six  hundred  millions  grow  into  a  thousand  millions 
will  men  crowd  each  other  here  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  and  wealth  as 
they  do  in  Great  Britain  today. 

THE  FABMEB  AND   HIS  BURDENS. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  our  laboring  men  as  to  whom  these  advocates  of  pro- 
tection cleariy  see  the  difficulty  and  weakness  of  their  position,  and  that  is  the- 
American  farmer.  Where  does  the  farmer  get  any  benefit  from  protection  ?  He  is 
the  patient  beast  of  burden  upon  whose  broad  shoulders  you  have  shifted  down 
the  chief  burdens  of  supporting  a  government  of  sixty  millions  of  people. 

Where  is  the  benefit  to  him  under  the  tariff?  My  colleague  from  Michigan! 
[Mr.  Burrows]  meets  the  question  with  the  bold  reply: 

The  farmer  is  not  hurt.    The  consumer  does  not  pay  these  taxes. 
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The  duty  that  is  paid  on  a  foreign  article  to  get  it  into  this  country  is  as  much 
a  part  of  its  original  cost  to  the  American  consumer  ns  the  cost  of  its  manufacture 
or  of  its  ocean  freight.  No  matter  who  the  importer  be,  foreigner  or  fellow-citizen, 
if  he  does  not  get  that  duty  back  in  its  sale  he  is  in  a  losing  business,  as  much  as  if 
he  failed  to  get  back  any  other  element  of  cost.  Trade  stops  at  once  if  it  brings 
no  profit.  Moreover,  the  amount  thus  added  to  its  cost  by  the  duty  saves  the  home 
producer  of  a  like  article  from  having  to  compete  with  it  at  the  cost  it  bore  before 
the  duty  was  added.  Sir,  I  commend  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  otber  side  the  utter- 
ances of  some  of  their  party  leaders  on  this  point. 

Senator  Sherman  has  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer  than  my 
friend  from  Michigan,  for  he  has  said  in  this  House; 

I  said  it,  and  I  stand  by  it,  that  as  a  preneral  rule  the  duties  paid  upon  Imports  operate 
as  a  tax  upon  the  consuoier. 

Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  in  the  February  number  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
in  replying  to  Mr.  Watteraon,  argued  at  length  that  the  larger  portion  of  import 
duties  is  borne  by  the  foreign  producer ;  but  Senator  Edmunds,  speaking  on  the 
taritf  question,  January  4,  1883,  made  a  much  more  correct  statement  when  he  said: 

In  the  main  all  these  ta^es  come  out  of  the  consumer,  particularly  Internal  revenue 
taxes,  perhaps  all  ol  them  rub.-tantially. 

And  I  particularly  commend  to  his  colleagues  on  this  floor  the  emphatic 
language  of  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1883,  spoken  with. 
a  directness  and  earnestness  that  showed  an  impatience  of  any  contrary  suggestion: 

Who  pays  these  taxes?  When  the  manufacturer  of  iron  comes  to  the  Senate 
and  says  ''I  can  live,  or  I  can  make  a  profit,  if  a  certain  duty  is  imposed,"  what  is  he 
saying?  He  is  simply  saying  "If  you  give  me  a  certain  duly  you  put  it  in  my  power 
to  charge  over  that  duty  us  an  additional  tax  on  the  farmers  of  the  United  States." 

The  mere  statement  of  this  question   is  its  conclusive  argument,  and  I  should 
not  further  refer  to  it  but  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  so  sharply  criticised  ' 
the  President  for  e.^pressing  views  like  those  of  Mr.  Sherman ,  Mr,  Edmunds,  and  Mr. 
Plumb. 

HOME   MABKET  ARGUMENT. 

We  have  heard  on  this  floor  time  and  again  the  "  old,  o'd  story,"  of  the  "  home 
market."  I  have  the  great  speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1833,  when  he  was  urging 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  country  what  the  opponents  of  this  bill  would  denounce  as 
free  trade,  but  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  protective  tariff.  He  says,  in  substance : 
"  I  rest  the  whole  case  on  two  grounde."  One  of  these  was  that  the  protective 
system  would  build  up  a  home  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  thus  main- 
tain or  advance  the  price  of  those  products. 

Whatever  force  may  have  been  in  that  argument  when  used  by  Mr.  Clay  is 
entirely  dissipated  to-day.  Mr.  Clay  spoke  to  a  country  without  railroads,  without 
telegraphs.  There  were  no  steamships  traversing  the  ocean,  no  cables  under  the 
ocean.  He  spolie  to  a  country  whose  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  those  adjacent 
to  its  Eastern  rivers  and  seaboard,  sought  a  market  for  their  produce  in  the  nearest 
town,  to  which  they  hauled  it  in  their  own  wagons ;  when  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  was  exhausted  by  a  haul  of  300  miles,  and  that  of  a  bushel  of  corn  by  a  haul  of 
100  miles.  It  was  a  day  when  "  manufacture  "  meant  something  very  different  from 
what  it  means  to  day.  As  late  as  eightyears  afterward,  Mr.  Webster  described  Amer- 
ican manufactures  as  "a  little  capita!  mixed  with  manual  labor."  At  that  time  the 
neighboring  village  or  town,  with  its  woolen  mill,  its  hat  factory,  its_  shoemakers,  its 
varied  industries,  was  flesh  and  blood  to  consume  the  farmer's  products  and  wear  the 
clothing  made  from  his  wool  and  cotton. 

The  world  has  been  created  anew  since  Mr.  Clay  made  that  speech.  To-day 
we  have  a  railroad  system  of  150,000  miles,  extending  into  every  comer  of 
this  country  where  population  or  product  invites  it.  To-day  we  have  instanta- 
neous communication  with  every  section  of  the  country,  with  every  portion  of  the 
world.  You  can  order  a  cargo  of  tea  from  China  and  it  will  be  loaded  on  the 
ship  before  night.     An  order  for  wheat   from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  will 
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outstrip  the  lagging  sun  and  get  there  hours  before  him.  You  can  transfer  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from  the  money  market  of  Calcutta 
to  that  of  London  or  New  York.  The  whole  world  with  the  construction  of 
railroads,  with  the  building  of  steamships,  with  the  laying  of  cables  has  been 
drawn  into  one  family.  The  price  of  the  farmer's  products  is  no  longer  decided 
in  the  market  of  the  neighboring  village,  but  in  the  great  market  of  the  world. 
The  price  of  the  farmer's  cotton,  his  wheat,  his  meat,  and  dairy  products  is  no 
longer  decided  even  in  his  own  country,  but  by  the  free,  untrammeled  competi- 
tion of  the  markets  of  all  the  world. 

During  all  that  time  the  progress  of  invention  has  been  displacing  human 
labor  by  machinery.  To-day  one  man  in  a  factory,  and  frequently  a  child,  tending 
some  great  mechanical  mvention,  produces  what  in  Henry  Clay's  day  would  have 
taken  the  labor  of  ten  or  even  twenty  men. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  MACHINERY. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  we  have  some  striking  illus- 
trations of  this  displacement  of  labor  by  machinery.  In  a  manufactory  of  agricul-. 
tural  implements  600  hands  do  the  work  that  formerly  required  2,145.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  boots  and  shoes  one  hand  does  the  work  of  five,  and  will  produce  enough 
shoes  in  a  year  to  supply  a  thousand  men.  In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  one  hand 
with  the  improvements  in  machinery  does  the  work  that  required  from  ten  to 
twenty ;  in  spinning,  the  work  of  from  seventy  five  to  one  hundred.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  some  kinds  of  hais  one  man  is  equal  to  nine.  In  a  large  establishment  in 
New  Hampshire  improved  machinery,  f  ven  in  the  past  ten  years,  has  dispensed 
with  50  per  cent,  of  human  labor  in  the  making  of  cotton  goods.  By  the  use  of 
improvements  and  inventions  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  ia  hammers  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  there  has  been  a  difplacement  of  employes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  ten  to  one.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  a  new  machine  for  dry- 
ing and  cuttiqg,  run  by  four  men  and  six  women,  will  do  the  wark  of  one  hundred 
persons.  In  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  the  displncement  has  been  one  hundred 
to  one.  Equally  striking  facts  as  to  the  woolen  and  other  industries  might  be  given, 
but  I  will  call  special  attention  to  this  general  statement.  The  mechanical  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  carried  on  by  fteam  and  water  represent  the  labor  of 
21,000,000  men.  On  our  railroads  to  day  250,000  men  do  the  work  which  when  Mr. 
Clay  spoke  would  have  required  13,500,000  men  and  54,000,000  horses. 

To  do  the  work  now  done  by  power  and  power  machinery  in  our  mechanical 
industries  and  upon  our  railroads  would  require  men  representing  a  population  of 
175,500,000  in  addition  to  the  present  population  of  S.j.OOO  000. 

And  it  is  just  in  the  protected  industries  of  the  country,  employing  altogether, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Secretarv  Manning,  not  more  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  labor  of  the  country,  that  the  chief  displacement  of  human  labor  by 
machinery  has  occurred  ;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  while  Mr.  Clay  was  willing  to 
compromise  on  a  tans'  of  20  per  cent,  to  protect  flesh  and  blood,  the  demand  to-day 
is  for  47  per  cent,  to  protect  machinery. 

WHAT  MANUPAOTURERS   MEAN   NOW. 

To-day  American  manufacturers  no  longer  mean  as  they  did  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, manual  labor  mixed  with  a  little  capital.  They  mean  great  capital  mixed 
wtih  a  little  manual  labor.  Moreover,  as  our  transportation  system  has  been  per- 
fected, we  have  witnessed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  local  manufactures  and 
their  massing  in  immense  industrial  establishments  at  particular  points.  They 
are  to-day  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  our 
home  consumption,  and  yet  the  farmer  has  to  look  abroad  for  purchasers  of  his 
surplus  products. 

Two-thirds  of  our  cotton,  nearly  one  third  of  our  wheat,  immense  quantities 
of  other  farm  products  must  be  sold  to  foreigners  for  lack  of  home  consumers, 
and  yet  the  argument  is  daily  addressed  to  the  farmer,  "Ta.x  yourself  still  longer 
to  diversify  industry  and  build  up  purchasers  for  your  products."  Our  surplus 
wheat  crop  last  year  would  feed  thirty  millions  of  people.    Is  there  any  device  of 
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taxation  by  whicli  tbe  farmer  could  build  up  a  home  demand  for  that  ?  You  say  to 
the  Minnesota  farmer,  complaining  that  he  gets  but  60  cents  a  bushel  for  his  wheat, 
"Continue  to  uphold  the  tariff;  it  will  start  up  other  industries  in  your  State  to  buy 
your  wheat."  But  the  farmer,  if  he  is  intelligent,  knows  that  there  is  a  cry  of 
overproduction  from  our  manufacturers  to-day;  that  we  already  have  more  than 
we  can  find  a  market  for ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  free  trade  among  the  States  of 
this  country  there  is  no  taxation  to  which  he  can  submit  that  will  necessarily  bring 
these  industries  to  Minnesota  aside  from  the  natural  advantages  as  would  bring 
them  there  without  auch  taxation. 

But  suppose  you  give  him  a  rolling  mill  capable  of  supplying  all  the  steel  rails 
needed  for  the  railroads  of  his  State,  a  sugar  refinery  capable  of  supplying  all  the 
sugar  consumed  in  his  State,  and  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  sufBcient  for  the  demands 
of  the  entire  population  of  Minnesota,  there  will  not  be  human  laboi  enough  in 
any  one  of  them  to  consume  the  wheat  crop  of  a  single  large  farm.  With  all  the 
families  dependent  upon  them  they  would  add  not  one  mill  to  the  price  of  his 
wheat,  and  little,  if  any,  to  the  price  ol  his  (-ther  products. 

So  much  for  the  home-market  idea.  It  is  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  the 
American  farmer.  His  surplus  products  sent  abroad  determine  the  prices  of  those 
lie  sells  at  home  Without  such  foreign  market  they  would  sell  still  lower  at  home. 
But  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Home  Market  Olub  of  New  England  the  home-market 
idea  is  a  most  solid  and  profitable  reality.  It  means  for  them  a  population  of 
■60,000,000  shut  in  by  a  benevolent  Government  and  forced  to  buy  of  them  at  prices 
which  the  Government  is  seeking  to  stimulate  47  per  cent,  higher  than  they  would 
be  if  subjected  to  the  same  competition  under  which  the  farmer  sells  his  staple 
products. 


vm. 

COST  OF  HIGH  TAXES  TO  THE  FARMER. 

"TDE   PROFITS   OF   MANUPACTUKERS    OF    STEEL     RAILS THE    COST   OF   THE   WOOL 

TAX   IN   ONE   STATE. 
Frmn  a  Speech  by  nHUam  L.  Si-oU,  of  Pennsylvania,  May  11. 

The  bill  under  consideration  has  been  framed  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  who  realize  and  appreciate  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  in 
the  country  to-day;  and  however  desirous  they  might  be  to  extend  that  full  measure 
of  relief  to  the  wage- worker  and  the  great  agricultural  classes  of  the  country,  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled,  invested  capital  has  its  claims  upon  them.  They 
appreciate  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  under  the  present  system 
of  protected  industries,  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  in  the  various 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  Hud  that  any  bill  which  the  committee 
might  introduce  should  have  due  regard  for  the  capital  invested  in  such  manufao- 
tures;  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  any  great  political  party  having  the  power  to 
do  so  to  at  once  attempt  to  readjust  the  conditions  of  to-day,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly cause  serious  loss  to  those  who  had  invested  their  capital  under  a  previous  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

Keeping  these  objects  in  view,  we  ought  first,  to  relieve  the=e  manufacturing 
industries  by  placim;  on  the  free-list,  as  far  as  we  possibly  could,  such  articles  as  ar« 
essentially  necessary  to  them  to  enable  them  to  compete,  not  only  in  their  home 
markets,  but  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Secondly,  in  the  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  various  schedules,  under  the  existing  tariff,  to  leave  ample  duties  on  all 
merchandise  that  could  possibly  be  Imported  from  abroad  in  competition  with  our 
home  products,  and  to  protect  our  home  manufacturers  and  the  labor  emp'oyed  by 
them ;  and,  as  the  best  evidence  of  our  efforts  iu  thi^  direction,  I  can  only  compare 
the  average  rates  of  duties  under  the  existing  tariff  with  what  they  would  be  under 
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this  bill  if  it  should  become  a  law,  namely,  the  average  ad  valorem  duties  on  dutiable 
goods  under  the  existing  tariff  of  47.7  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  average  under 
the  proposed  bill' of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  shows  a  reduction  under  the 
present  bill  equal  to  7.7  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Of  the  $53,720,447.32  reduction  of  duties  on  imports  under  the  proposed  bill, 
should  it  become  a  law,  $33,189,505.48  are  derived  from  articles  placed  upon  the  free 
list,  leaving  the  sum  of  $31,580,941.74  as  the  gross  reduction  made  or  proposed  by 
the  committee,  applicable  to  all  our  varied  industries;  and  yet,  sir,  the  majority  of 
this  House  and  of  the  committee  are  charged  with  bemg  free  traders ! 

'  THE  BURDENS  OF  THE  FABMING  POPULATIOt^. 

In  my  opinion  upon  no  class  of  our'people  do  the  present  fiscal  burdens  of  our 
country  bear  so  heavily  as  upon  the  farming  claes.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Government,  by  any  policy  that  can  be  adopted,  to  protect  the  farmer  in  what  he 
raises  and  has  to  sell ;  but  the  Government  can  impoverish  and  virtually  pauperize 
him  and  his  family  by  not  only  imposing  a  high  duty  upon  everything  he  consumes, 
which  is  or  may  be  imported ,  but  also  by  prohibitory  duties  upon  commodities  made 
in  this  country  and  necessary  to  his  comfort,  which  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
home  manufaclui-er,  by  combinations  and  trusts,  to  charge  what  he  pleases  for  his 
wares.  What  a  mockery  of  protection  the  Kepublican  tariff  of  1883  is  for  the  farmer  l 
In  a  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Burrows),  referring  to  the 
advantages  that  the  protection  theory  gave  the  farmer,  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage; 

Among  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  farmer  by  our  protective  tariff,  is 
that  derived  from  a  direct  protection  to  the  products  of  his  farm  and  the  industries 
incident  thereto,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

(Referring  to  the  duties  upon  farm  products  under  the  existing- tariff:)  Beef  and 
pork,  1  cent  per  pound ;  hams  and  bacon,  3  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  4  cents  per 
pound;  lard,  3  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound;  wheat,  30  cents  per 
bushel;  oats,  10  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  10  cents  per  bushel;  rye,  15  cents  per  bushel; 
live  animals,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  wheat  flour,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  corn 
meal,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

I  claim,  sir,  that  not  an  article  named  in  the  foregoing  schedule  would  be 
imported  into  this  country  in  competition  with  the  American  farmer,  if  they  were 
all  upon  the  free  list,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  could  only  come  from 
Canada,  and  if  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  Canada  should  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  it  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  American  wheat  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per 
bushel,  but  the  country  would  be  the  gainer  if  it  were  sold  here,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  commissions  for  storage  and  selling  accrued  to  our 
railroads  and  commission  men.  The  home  price  of  our  wheit,  corn,  beef,  pork, 
butter,  lard,  and  cheese,  and  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm  produced  in  excess  of 
home  consumption,  and  which  have  to  be  exported  to  Europe  t3  find  a  market,  is- 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  plus  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

I  will  also  avail  myself  of  a  portion  of  the  tables  submitted  in  relation  to  the 
farm  products  of  this  country,  aud  the  quantities  exported,  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1886-1887,  as  follows: 


Production. 

Exportation. 

Products. 

Farm  value. 

Export  value. 

Farm  value 

Per   cent. 

Breadstiiffs : 

Corn 

*610,S11,000 
814,236,020 
748,000,000 

192,000,000 
32,000,000 

357,395,327 

»20,053,704 

143,666,.563 

78,153,731 

1,983,098 
7,594,633 

300,333,057 

$11,790,046 
87,668,833 
63,533,185 

1,487,773 
6,455,438 

177, 895,. 501 

1.9 

Wheat 

37.9 

Meats 

84 

Dairy  products  : 

Butter 

.8 

Cheese 

20  3 

Textile  fatirics  : 

Cotton 

69.1 
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Why  the  tariff  of  1883  did  not  contain  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  cotton 
Into  this  country,  I  do  not  understand;  for,  most  assuredly,  it  the  duties  provided 
for  under  the  tariff  of  1883  gave  protection  to  the  products  of  the  Northern  farmer, 
the  same  theory  ought  to  have  given  to  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South ;  at  least  it 
would  be  just  as  consistent,  practically  applied,  when  we  consider  the  exportation* 
of  the  farm  products  of  the  whole  country. 

If  the  products  of  our  farms  could  have  been  sold  at  home  for  the  one  thirty- 
second  part  of  1  cent  more  than  the  export  price,  not  one  pound  would  have  gone 
abroad;  and  every  pound  consumed  at  home  would  have  been  exported  if  it  had 
commanded  abroad  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  in  value  more  than  the  home  price ;  for 
the  home  price  is  governed  by  the  price  the  surplus  exported  will  command  in  the 
foreign  marljets.  One  of  the  strung  arguments  that  the  protectionist  makes  to  th& 
farmer  is  the  home  market  that  protection  is  alleged  to  insure  for  his  produce.  It 
is  a  fallacy  and  a  fraud,  and  intelligent  farmers  will  not  be  longer  deceived  by  it. 

THE   STEEL  MILL   AND   THE  FARMER  WITH   SOMETHING   TO   SELL. 

Let  US  suppose  a  case  in  my  own  State :  Let  us  take,  say  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Steel  Works,  located  at  Braddock,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  10  miles 
east  from  Pittsburgh  and  478  miles  from  Chicago,  employing  a  large  number  of 
men.  Contiguous  to  these  works  lives  an  industrious  farmer  with  a  hundred 
acres  of  land.  His  products  consist  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay.  hogs  and  cattle. 
His  proximity  to  these  extensive  works,  where  his  surplus  produce  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  an  hour,  and  where  thousands  of  hungry  mouths  are  ready  to  consume 
it,  surely  gives  him  an  advautagtous  market,  according  to  the  protectionist's^ 
theory.  But  let  us  see,  let  us  take  one  of  the  products  of  the  farm  as  an  example 
of  the  others,  for  they  all  come  under  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
price.  The  man  in  the  iron  works  can  not  eat  wheat ;  it  must  first  be  reduced 
to  flour ;  so  the  farmer  takes  a  load  of  33J  bushels  of  wheat,  just  1  ton,  to  the 
miller,  who  is  also  on  the  railroad  and  near  the  stt-el  works. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  controls  the  miller  in  making  a  price  to  the  farmer :  first, 
self-interest,  to  purchase  it  as  cheap  as  he  can ;  second,  to  buy  the  farmer's  wheat 
at  a  price  which  after  being  gi-ound  into  flour  will  enable  him  to  sell  it  to  the  mill 
men  in  competition  with  flour  sold  by  the  grocery  man  at  the  corner,  which  has 
been  manufacturtd  at  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  Mmneaota,  leaving  him  (the  miller) 
a  margin  of  profit  for  grinding  and  his  labor.  Surely  the  miller  can  not  pay  the 
farmer  any  more  tor  his  wheat  because  it  was  raised  on  land  adjoining  the  steel 
works;  he  can  only  pay  what  he  would  pay  for  the  same  quality  of  wheat  in 
the  Chicago  market,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  his  mill.  The  miller 
explains  the  situation  to  the  farmer  and  gets  his  wheat  for  tnat  price,  or  prob- 
ably less,  because  the  farmers's  market  is  restricted  practically  to  the  local  mill. 
But  where  does  Chicago  wheat  come  from  ?  Where  is  it  grown  and  what  law 
of  values  determines  its  selling  price?  It  comes  from  the  great  regions  of  the 
Northwest;  is  grown  upon  the  rich  and  fertile  prairies  of  that  section,  upon  land 
that  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  or  at  most  at  a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $15  per 
acre,  upon  land  requiring  no  barnyard  to  make  a  crop,  and  where  the  straw  is- 
burned  in  the  fields  as  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  price 
in  the  Chicago  market  is  determined  day  by  day,  if  there  is  not  a  "corner"  in  wheat, 
by  the  price  at  Mark  Lane,  London. 

The  farmer  at  Braddock,  after  selling  his  wheat,  returns  to  his  home  and 
family.  He  had  bought  his  farm  at  a  cost  of  $100  per  acre,  made  a  payment  in  cash 
upon  it,  from  the  savings  of  years  of  toil  and  labor,  secured  the  deferred  payments- 
by  a  mortgage,  hoping  that  by  his  industry  and  labor  upon  his  farm  and  its- 
favorable  location  he  would  make  money  enough  to  meet  the  inttrest  and  pay 
off  his  mortgage  at  maturity.  He  has  sold  his  wheat  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  grown 
upon  land  which  cost  him  $100  per  acre,  sown  and  harvested  this  wheat  by  labor 
for  which  he  had  to  pay  from  $15  to  $18  per  month  and  board,  and  after  the  taxea 
upon  the  land  and  his  help  are  paid,  and  other  debts  connected  with  the  raising  of 
his  crop  are  settled,  he  finds  that  both  ends  will  not  meet;  that  the  price  he  has. 
received  for  his  wheat  will  not  cover  cost  of  production. 
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GOES  TO  THE  STEEL  MILL  TO  BUT  SOMETHING. 

Discouraged,  but  not  disheartened,  the  farmer  rises  the  next  morning  before 
the  sun ;  hitches  up  his  team  and  drives  to  town.  He  needs  an  iron  or  steel 
beam  for  some  purpose  on  his  farm,  and  goes  to  the  steel  mill  to  buy  it ;  and 
«pon  asliing  the  price  is  told  that  he  can  have  it  for  3  3  cents  per  pound,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $66  per  ton ;  and  he  is  further  informed  that  3.3  cents  per  pound  for 
fiteel  beams  is  the  uniform  price  at  all  the  steel  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  farmer  protests  that  3.3  cents  per  pound  for  steel  beams  appears 
t;o  him  to  be  an  exorbitant  price;  that  his  boy  works  in  the  steel  mill,  in  the 
beam  department,  and  that  in  figuring  over  the  cost  of  making  steel  beams  last 
night  with  his  boy  they  could  not  make  them  out  to  cost  more  than  $39  or  $30 
per  xon  at  the  mill;  that  $66  per  ton  gave  the  steel  works  a  profit  of  $36  par 
"ton;  and  that  he  thought  something  must  be  wrong;  what  it  was  he  did  not 
just  understand,  but  yesterday  he  brought  into  town  334-  bushels  of  wheat,  just 
one  ton,  and  he  could  only  get  90  cents  per  bushel  for  it,  li  cents  per  pound, 
the  equivalent  of  $30  per  ton,  and  that  this  price  did  not  pay  him  the  cost  or 
raising  it ;  in  fact,  he  lost  money  on  it  instead  of  making  $36  per  ton  profit,  to 
meet  the  interest  and  pay  the  mortgage  on  his  farm  ;  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  obliged  to  raise  and  sell  73  bushels  of  wheat,  or  over 
two  tons,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  one  ton  of  steel  beams,  costing  less  than  $30 
per  ton  to  produce  and  make. 

The  answer  of  the  steel-man  was.  that  this  condition  of  affairs  all  grew  out 
of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  home  labor,  and 
to  make  a  home  market  for  the  farmer's  wheat,  oats,  corn,  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
iarmer  being  unable  to  refute  this  unanswerable  argument,  paid  3.3  cents  per 
pound  for  his  beam  and  departed  a  wiser  man.  In  the  evening  the  son  returned, 
and  with  the  father  began  to  discuss  the  transactions  of  the  last  two  days,  endeav- 
oring to  ascertain  why  the  farmer's  wheat  would  only  command  1^-  cents  per 
pound  at  the  steel-works,  while  the  farmer  had  to  pay  3.3  cents  per  pound  for 
his  steel  beams.  The  farmer  feared  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  when  he  bought 
the  farm ;  but  he  had  been  influenced  in  the  purchase  by  a  speech  he  had  heard  In 
the  fall  of  18S4,  delivered  by  a  very  distinguished  statesman,  one  Mr.  Kelley,  at  the 
opera  house  in  Braddock,  in  which  that  gentleman  ably  set  forth  the  advantages 
-of  protection  to  home  labor,  and  eloquently  dwelt  on  the  home  market  it  would 
oreate  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  while  enhancing  the  wages  of  the  mill 
hands. 

But  the  son  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Kelley's  kind  of  protection, 
either  to  himself  the  mill-hand,  or  his  father,  the  farmer.  The  price  of  the  latter's 
product  in  the  home  market-being  regulated  by  the  price  in  Mark  Lane,  London, 
he  was  of  couj'se  trading  in  an  open  market,  and  took  nothing  whatever  by  the 
so-called  protection. 

As  to  his  own  wages  in  the  mill,  if  he  got  any  share  of  the  tariff  subsidy 
in  the  form  of  wages,  it  was  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  and  to  count  for 
■practic3.11y  nothing  as  against  the  prices  he  was  made  to  pay  for  the  "tariffed" 
necessaries  of  life;  but  considering  the  employer's  share,  and  the  necessities  of  a 
"protected"  employer's  life,  he  was  not  so  surprised  thit  the  "boss,"  as  alleged 
in  the  newspapers,  could  rent  Cluny  Castle,  in  Invernes-shire,  Scotland,  to  spend 
his  summers  in ;  and  as  he  believed  that  the  net  profits  of  Carnegie  Brothers  on 
the  two  items  of  steel  rails  and  steel  beams  alone,  throwing  out  of  account  all 
other  items  of  their  production,  were,  on  30,000  tons  of  steel  beams,  81,000,000, 
and  on  193,998  tons  of  steel  rails,  at  $10  per  ton,  $1,929,980,  or  a  total  profit  on 
these  two  items  alone  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  the  son,  with  an  eye  to  facts  and 
figures,  declared  his  extreme  amazement  at  the  proposition  of  Carnegie  Brothers 
-to  reduce  wages  10  per  cent.,  for  the  wage  workers  of  that  establishment  thought 
they  might  decently  leave  this  pitiful  percentage  in  the  hands  of  that  labor  in  whose 
name  and  for  whose  alleged  benefit  they  receive  the  enormous  bounty  extorted 
.  from  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  upon  those  two  capital  articles  ;  and  that 
while  the  employes  not  only  thought  they  were  justlv  entitled  to  this  10  per  cenl. 
*hey  ware  yet  fighting  for  a  principle  dearer  to  them  than  mere  dollars  and  cents. 
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It  was  a  principal  involving  not  only  the  great  economic  problem  of  this  age,  but 
of  past  ages,  and  must  be  the  geeat  problem  of  the  future — a  fair  division  between 
labor  and  capital ;  and  if  the  wage- worker  at  Carnegie  Brothers'  works  could  be 
forced  into  subjugation  by  Pinkerton  special  detectives,  their  just  rights  denied 
them,  and  the  imported  pauper  labor  of  Europe  could  be  utilized  as  a  means  for  the 
subversion  of  their  rights,  he  could  see  very  little  hope  in  the  future  for  the  wage- 
worker  in  this  country. 

IRON   AND   STEEL,  AND   THE   EDGAR   THOMSON   STEEL  WORKS. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose,  if  I  can,  to  prove  that  the  boy's  conclusions  in_ 
regard  to  his  own  wages  are  correct.  In  1886  Hon. Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  issued  circulars  to  the  various  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country,  asking  them  for  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing. Including  labor  and  material,  the  object  of  the  circular  being  to  gather  together 
certain  data  to  lay  before  Congress  in  connection  with  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 
Among  others  to  whom  this  circular  was  sent  was  the  "American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,"  with  offices  at  Philadelphia — an  association  representing,  I  may  say, 
the  entire  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country.  This  association  sent  out  to  tlie 
various  manufacturing  industries  that  formed  the  association  a  circular-letter,  ask- 
ing that  the  information  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  reported 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  forward  it  to  the  Department.  Among  the  replifs 
received  by  the  association  was  the  following  communication  from  Thomas  M. 
Carnegie,  chairman  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &Co.,limited,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Notwithstanding  your  able  argument  In  favor  of  reporting  details  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  as  requested. by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  a  less  objection- 
able form  by  yourself,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  interest  would  not  be  served  by  makinpr 
such  returns  as  you  Indicate.  (See  page  373,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
revision  of  the  tariff,  with  accompanylug  documfints,  1886.) 

I  am  prepared  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  information  desired  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  which  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  declined  to  give,  taken  from 
their  own  books. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  a  copy  of  a  contract,  executed  under  seal,  which  I  saw 
copied  from  the  original  myself,  of  the  schedule  of  wages  as  awarded  by  the  board 
of  arbitration,  selected  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  fixing  the  wages  of  the  employes  of  that  company  in  the  steel-mill  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1887;  and  from  this  contract  I  submit  a  statement  based  upon  the^ 
absolute  amount  of  money  paid  to  these  employes  in  connection  with  the  steel- rail 
department  of  that  company.  They  are  not  theoretical  figures;  they  are  the  absolute 
results  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  the  earnings  of  the  wage- 
workers  working  in  that  company. 

THE   COST   OF   STEEL   RAILS. 

Under  the  terras  and  conditions  of  this  contract  the  following  is  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  of  3,840  pounds,  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  located  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  during  the  year  1887,  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  United  States : 

Market  price  for  one  ton  of  No.  1  Bessemer  pig-iron  at  the  mill $18  QO 

Converting  same,  per  ton 1  sn 

Blooming,  per  ton 73 

Finishing,  per  ton , 1  H7 

1  1-5  tons  Connellsville  colie,  average  $1 35  per  ton 1  ti2 

123  71 
Add  for  net  loss  on  material,  first  to  lait,  ISpercent S  Ob 

Total S2iJ  79 

Divided  as  follows ; 

Labor S4  09 

Material  and  waste 22  70' 

$26  79 
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The  percentage  of  labor  cost  to  the  cost  of  production  is  15.26  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  labor  cost  to  the  average  selling  price  of  steel  rails,  namely,  selling 
price  of  rails,  $37.50 ;  labor,  per  ton,  $4.09,  is  10.09  per  cent.  The  present  rate  of 
$17  per  ton  duty  on  steel  rails  is  equal,  under  the  present  tariff,  to  an  ad  valorem 
•duty  of  85  per  cent. 

STEEL  BEAMS  OK   STRTJOTUBAL    IRON. 

The  principal  diflference  in  cost  of  making  a  ton   of  beams  or  structural  steel 

«.nd  a  ton  of  steel  rails  is  about  30  per  cent,  additional  in  the  cost  of  labor : 

Cost  of  steel  rails $36  79 

30  per  cent,  on  $i.09  labor 1  23 

Total ,. $28  02 

The  value  of  steel  beams  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1887  at  foreign 
ports  of  shipment  was  1.2  cents  per  pound,  or  $36.88  per  ton,  and  the  duty  upon 
the  same  under  the  present  tariff  is  IJ  cents  per  pound,  or  the  equivalent  of  $38.88 
per  ton,  or  102.75  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

These  estimates  of  cost  in  the  United  States  represent  net  cost,  without  profit  or 
allowance  for  interest  on  or  depreciation  of  plant,  or  for  fuel  for  steam  power,  or 
Spiegeleisen,  or  manganese,  the  cost  of  steam  power  and  Spiegeleisen  adding  very 
little  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  labor  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  steel  beams,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  production  per  ton,  namely,  labor  §5  33,  cost  $38.02  is  19  per  cent. 
The  percentage  labor  received  based  on  the  selling  price  of  a  ton  of  steel  beams, 
namely,  $5.33  for  labor  and  $66  per  ton  selling  price,  is  8.7  per  cent. 

_"^The  total  output  of  ■  steel  rails,  blooms,  ingots,  and  beams  at  these  works  during 
the  year  1887  was  as  follows  . 

Tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

Steel  rails 192,998 

Blooms 2ZX2S& 

Ingots 211,874 

Steel  beams  (estimated) 30,000 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  producing  the  above,  classed  as  skilled  labor, 
and  the  actual  wages  paid  them  per  day,  as  awarded  by  the  board  of  abitration  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  accepted  by  the  managers  for  the  year  1887,  were  as 
follows  : 

CONVERTING   DEPAETMBNT. 

Seventy-six  men  worklnK  on  turns  of  eight  houra.  requiring  for  twenty-four  hours 
228  men :  Gross  amount  paid  T6  men  per  turn,  under  contract,  1230.02;  average  dally  wages 
of  each  man  in  the  converting  department,  $3.02. 

BLOOMING    DEPARTMENT. 

Twenty-seven  men  working  on  turns  of  eight  hours,  requiring  for  twenty-four  hours 
81  men :  Gross  amount  paid  27  men  per  turn,  under  contract,  $76.02 :  average  daily  wages  of 
each  man,  $2.81^. 

RAIL  DEPARTMENT. 

Forty-two  men  working  on  turns  of  eight  hours,  requiring  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
126  men :  Gross  amount  paid  42  men  per  turn,  under  contract,  $126.89;  average  daily  wages 
of  each  man,  $3.02.  ^  j     -^ 

FINISHING   DEPARTMENT. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  men  working  on  turns  of  twelve  hours,  requiring  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  238  men :  Gross  amount  paid  119  men  for  twelve  hours,  under  contract, 
$230.01 :  average  daiiy  wages  of  each  man,  twelve  hours,  $1.93. 

^  Total  amount  of  skilled  labor  employed,  673  men.  Average  dally  wages  paid  873  men, 
$2.58. 

M  The  number  of  tons  of  steel  rails  produced  per  man  at  the  Bdgar  Thomson  Steel  Works 
during  the  year  1887,  the  number  of  days  employed  not  being  taken  into  oonsideratlon.  was 
386.77  tons  per  man  per  annum.  ' 
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As  the  total  output  of  the  entire  force  of  mea  engaged  in  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Worlcs  in  1887,  in  the  converting,  blooming,  rail,  and  finishing  departments, 
■was:  Ingots,  241,874  tons;  blooms,  320,235  tons,  assumed  to  be  represented  by  the 
■steel  rail  product  of  the  mill,  namelji,  193,998  tons,  and  as  the  total  output  of  the  steel 
rails  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  official  statements,  ■was  3,049,638  tons  for 
the  year  1887,  this  would,  by  inference,  malje  the  total  number  of  skilled  employes 
■engaged  in  this  industry  in  tlie  United  States,  during  the  year  1887,  7,147  men. 

■WHAT   IT   COSTS  THE   COONTBT  TO   GIVE   MH.   CARNEGIE   $1,500,000  A  TEAR. 

Now,  let  us  ascertain  from  these  figures,  if  we  can,  ■what  it  costs  the  people 
of  this  country  under  the  protectionists'  theory  and  the  existing  tariff  of  to-day 
for  steel  rails  alone,  to  equalize  what  they  claim  to  be  the  difference  between 
labor  and  material  in  England  and  labor  and  material  in  the  United  States,  and  then 
to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  ■what  proportion  of  this  protection,  claimed  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  labor,  labor  recoives.  In  producing  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  we  started  with  the 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  average  price  per  ton  of  No.  1  Bessemer  pig-iron  during 
188  i  did  not  vary  materially  from  $18  per  ton  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  average  price 
for  the  same  quality  of  iron  in  England  during  the  same  period  was  |13.50  per  ton, 
or  a  difference  of  $5.50  per  ton. 

As  I  have  shown,  the  cost  paid  for  the  labor  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails  at 
the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  was  $4.09,  and  allowing  a  difference  of  even  50  per 
cent,  in  labor  between  England  and  the  United  States,  which  is  excessive,  to  protect 
the  wage-worker  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  steel-rail  factory  against  tbe  so-called 
pauper  labor  of  England,  it  would  require  $3  These  two  items  of  the  difference  in 
cost  of  pig-iron  and  the  difference  ia  labor  would  equal  $7.00;  and  a  duty  on  steel 
rails,  therefore,  of  $7.50  per  ton  would  cover  every  claim  upon  which  the  theory 
of  protection  is  based. 

But  it  costs  something  to  get  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  Liverpool  to  our  seacoast, 
and  the  average  freight  and  insurance  daring  the  year  1887  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  was  about  $2  per  ton,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  so  much  more  protection  to 
the  producer  in  this  country,  and  this,  if  deducted  from  the  $7.50,  would  still  further 
reduce  the  necessary  duty,  even  under  their  own  theory,  to  $5.50  per  ton.  But  let 
us  be  liberal  ■with  them;  let  us  call  the  freight  and  insurance  50  cents  per  ton,  and 
then  a  duty  of  $7.00  per  ton,  under  their  own  claims  and  theories,  would  be  ample. 
The  present  duty  is  $17  per  ton,  and,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  figures,  $10  per  ton  in 
excess  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  claim,  not  only  to  protect  home 
labor,  but  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pig-iron. 

I  have  shown  that  the  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails  at  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works  in  1887  was  $3fl  79 ;  and  surely  a  profit  of  $5  per  ton  on  the  number 
of  tons  of  steel  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  avari- 
cious manufacturer,  and  this  would  bring  their  selling  price  up  to  $31.79  per  ton. 
Just  about  the  average  price  in  the  United  States  to  day,  namely,  ifSl.oO  to  $33  per 
ton  at  the  mill,  and  $5  per  ton  profit  on  the  output  of  steel  raUs  for  1887  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  $10,848,190  of  profits  divided  between  ten  or  twelve  establishments 
engaged  in  this  industry  in  this  country.  But  the  average  price  at  which  steel  rails 
sold  for  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1887  was  $37.13i  per  ton,  or  $5.33  in 
excess  of  the  price  to-day,  or  $10,924,570.54  additional  profit  on  the  output  of  1887, 
or  an  aggregate  profit  of  $31,171,760  to  be  divided  between  ten  or  twelve  steel  rail 
mills  in  the  United  States ;  and,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not  very  much  out  of 
the  way. 

HOW   IT   IS  ILLUBTKATED   BY   6TEEL  BEAMS. 

When  we  come  to  structural  iron  and  steel  beams,  although  the  output  is  much 
less  than  steel  rails,  yet  the  figures  are  more  astounding.  A  fire-proof  building  can 
not  be  erected  in  the  country  that  structural  iron  and  steel  are  not  a  material  part  of 
its  cost.  It  is  a  large  part  of  the  cost  in  the  railway  and  highway  bridges  of  the 
country.  Its  use  not  only  adds  to  the  durability  of  all  structures, '  but  in  our 
large  cities  lessens  the  chances  of  conflagrations  and  reduces  the  rates  of  insurance. 
I  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  structural  eteel  produced  at  the  Edgar 
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Thomson  Steel  Works  during  the  year  1887  was  about  |28.02.  But  let  us  call  it 
$33.  You  cannot  to-day  buy  a  ton  of  steeLbeams  for  less  than  3.3  cents  per  pound, 
or  $66  per  ton. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  steel-beam  industry  of  this  country  to-day  is  in  a 
trust;  and  I  have  further  shown  that  the  average  price  of  these  steel  beams  imported 
Into  this  country  during  the  year  1887,  upon  which  duties  were  levied,  was  1.2  cents 
per  pound,  or  $26.88  per  ton,  and  that  the  duty  upon  them  under  the  existing  tariff 
is  li  cents  per  pound,  or  $38  88  per  ton,  the  duty  exceeding  the  value  of  the  imported 
article  §3  per  ton.  The  output  of  these  steel  beams  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works  during  the  year  1887  averaged  about  100  tons  per  day,  or  30,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  its  production,  $33  per  ton,  and  .J66 
per  ton,  the  selling  price,  leaves  a  margin  of  $33  per  ton,  or  $1,000,000  profit  on 
this  one  product  alone ;  and  I  ask  this  House  and  the  country  whether  or  not  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  justified  in  reducing  the  duty  on  i-teel  rails  from 
$17  per  ton  to  $11  per  ton,  and  on  steel  beams  from  1 J  cents  per  pound  to  six-tenths 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  leaves  the  duty  on  steel  rails  under  the  proposed  bill 
equal  to  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  place  of  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the 
existing  tariff,  and  on  steel  beams  at  44^-  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  place  of  102  per 
cent,  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mulhall,  in  his  History  of  Prices,  in  referring  to  wagts,  page  127,  says  that  the 
percentage  of  wages  paid  of  the  value  of  manufactures  produced  in  the  United 
States  since  1850  was  :  In  1850,  23.3  per  cent.  ;  in  1860,  21.2  per  cent.;  in  1S70,  19 
per  cent.,  and  in  1880  17.8  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  British  operatives  earn,  as  a  rule, 
in  wages  from  30  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  they 
produce,  while  in  the  United  States  the  workman  gets  only  17.8  per  cent.  On  page 
125  he  states  the  advance  in  artisans'  wages  in  England  and  France  between  the 
years  1840  and  1880  was  as  follows : 


Occupation.  1  Franck.    England. 


I  Per  cent. 

BlaclssmithB <  4.5 

Masons I  55 

■carpenters !  55 

Plumbers I  57 

Cotton  spinners 1  43 


P«r  cent. 
6i 
70 
60 

70 
48 


COST   OF  BEAMS  IN   OTHER  MILLS. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  piamphlet  entitled  "  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works," 
dated  1887.  It  is  an  authentic  pamphlet,  furnishing  certain  data,  which  could  have 
only  come  from  the  proprietors  of  the  company.  I  will  only  quote  an  extract 
from  the  last  page : 

To  keep  the  works  running,  on  an  average  daily  output  of  1,400  tons  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese and  800  tons  of  rails,  requires  the  handling,  by  loading  and  unlo*alnir  of  7  920  gross 
tons  of  material  dally,  namely,  2,30(1  tons  of  Iron  ore,  1,450  tons  of  coke,  670  tons  of  lime- 
stone, 1,400  tons  of  pig-metal,  1,000  tons  of  cinder,  800  tons  of  rails,  300  tons  coal,  sand  brick 
molds,  refractories,  etc.,  a  greater  tonnage  for  these  works  alone  than  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States.  • 

If  the  proprietors  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  were  indicted  before  a 
United  States  grand  jury  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  namely,  as 
parties  to  the  tarifi'  act  of  1883,  if  this  admission  would  not  convict  them,  then  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  would.  With  an  average  output  daily  of  1,400  tons  of  pig- 
iron  and  800  tons  of  steel  rails,  their  total  consumption  of  coal  is  so  insignificaat  as 
to  be  included  in  the  items  of  "sand,  brick,  molds,  refractories,  etc.,"  at  300  tons 
total  of  these  articles;  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coke  consumed,  1,450  tons  which 
at  the  market  price  of  to  day,  figures  -SI. 10,  would  make  a  total  cost  per  day  of 
$1,595,  equal  to  a  cost  for  fuel  of  only  72-j  cents  per  ton  on  an  output  of  1  400  tons 
of  pigiron  and  800  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  in  which  estimate  no  allowance  is  made 
for  natural  gas. 
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Compirisons  are  always  odious,  bit  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  says : 

A  greater  tonnage  for  these  works  alone  than  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United 

States- 

I  will  endeavor  to  make  some  approximate  estimates  and  comparisons,  which 
this  pamphlet  has  failed  to  proTide  One  of  tlie  members  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  Limited,  admitted  to  me  within  ilie  past  month,  witliin  209/ee<  of  where  1  now 
stand,  that  a  sUttement,  made  by  myself  in  tliefall  of  1836,  wa»  correct,  namely,  that 
Tie  drew  out  of  the'  company  as  dimdeuds  in  one  year  the  sum  of  iflpOO,000,t7ie  eguiva^ni 
of  $5, 000  per  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and  this  ioa»  but  one  member  of  the 
firm,  with  no  statement  of  profits  undimded.  No  intelligent  business  man  will  put  the 
profits  of  this  company  at  less  than  !5;5,0O0,00O  in  prosperous  years,  and  we  will 
allow  them  to  employ  7,600  wage-workers. 

I  wish  distinctly  to  state  here  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
accumulate  every  dollar  possible  in  tair  and  open  competition  with  his  fellow-men; 
and  that  the  dollar  so  accumlatcd  by  his  industry,  energy,  and  economy  is  entitled 
to  its  due  share  of  protection  by  the  Government  without  discrimination  as  between 
the  rich  and  poor.  I  care  not  how  many  millions  of  dollars  any  man  may  thus 
accumulate;  but  whet  I  protest  against  is  that  while  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
are  weighed  down  in  their  struggle  for  existence  the  favored  few  are  permitted  to 
rob  them,  under  the  pretense  of  protection  to  home  industry  and  home  labor. 

COTTON. 

Let  us  find  out  if  we  can  what  the  cotton-planter  of  the  South  is. doing ; 
The  average  price  per  pound  for  cotton  In  l-SB,  on  the  plantation,  was  SH  cents  on  a 

bale  of  500  pouids  $i2  60 

The  most  reliable  OBtimates  of  cost  of  production  gives  labor  .50  per  cent. 

of  the  selling  price  of  cotton  on  the  plantation,  namely,  per  bale $31  23 

(As  against  only  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  a  ton  of  steel  beams 
which  labor  receives  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works.) 

Incidental  cost  to  planter  over  labor  cost 6  35 

2T  60 

Profit  to  planter  perbaleforinterest  on  plantation  and  for  supervision $13  OO 

This  sum,  $15  per  bale,  on  6,500,000  bales  yield  of  1886,  would  be  $97,600,000. 
The  total  plantation  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1680  was  $3G!i,989,813,  equal  to  a 
gross  return  for  each  acre  cultivated  of  $14  75. 

PROTECTED  AND   UNPROTECTED  INDUSTRIES. 

According  to  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works,  they  represent  that  their  whole  area  of  ground  is  154  acres,  and  we 
will  concede  that  they  employ  7,600  wage  workers — which  they  do  not — in  their 
various  industries.  According  to  offlcical  returns  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
there  are  now  under  cultivation  in  the  production  of  cotton  18,000,000  acres,  and  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  adults  employed  in  cultivating  these  fields,  allowing 
four  bales  to  an  adult,  is  1,635,000  wage-workers,  and  allowing  each  one  to  repre- 
sent a  family  of  five,  it  would  give  a  total  of  8,135,000  of  our  people  dependent  upon 
this  industry  for  a  support  and  a  living.  I  have  estimated  the  net  profits  of  the 
entire  cotton  crop  of  1886  at  $97,500,000,  which  represents  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  18,000,000  acres  of  land  and  the  supervision  and  other  contingent  expenses 
and  liabilities  to  the  planter. 

Assuming  that  my  statement  that  the  said  company's  net  profits  in  the  most 
prosperous  years  are  $5,000,000,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  some  mathematician 
work  out  for  me  the  relative  comparative  profits  realized  by  the  protected  indus- 
tries of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  employing  7,500  men,  with  an  estimated 
capital  of  $30,000,000,  occupying  151  acres  of  land  and  improvements  on  same,  and 
the  profits  realized  by  the  unprotected  planters  of  the  South,  cultivating  18,000,000 
acres  of  land,  and  employing  l,63."i,000  adults  in  this  industry,  supporting  8,125,000 
of  our  population.  Tet,  sir,  when  the  committee  introduced  this  bill  into  the  House 
and  proposed  to  put  the  cotton-ties  in  which  this  cotton  had  to  be  baled  for  exporta- 
tion on  the  free  list,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  denounced  it  as  a 
discrimination  against  home  industries  and  the  theory  of  protection. 
37 
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ACCUMULATJID  WEALTH  OT    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  truth  can  not  be  too  often  stated,  nor  falsehood  too  often  exposed.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  have  frequently  referred  to  our  immense  strides  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  between  1850  and  1880,  and  this  I  admit ;  but  sir,  they  claim 
that  protection  has  done  this  in  the  building  up  of  our  manufacturing  industries. 
I  will  take  their  own  figures,  upon  which  they  base  this  claim.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing oflScial  table,  which  tells  its  own  story  : 

THE  WEALTH  OP   THE   UNITED   STATES  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  FBOM  1850  tO  1880. 
[Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  tTnited  States  Census.] 


TEDB  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  PBESONAL  PHOPEETI. 


Total. 

i 

$7,135,780,328 

$308 

16,159,616,068 

514 

24,054,814,806 

624 

43,642,000,000 

870 

Distribution. 


Total. 


a  a 
o  o 

M 


1850.. 


I860.. 


1870. 


1880.. 


AgricQlture... 
IVfonufactures 
Railroads  .  j . . 

All  other 

Agriculture . . 
S&nufaetures 

Kailroads 

All  other 

Agriculture  . . 
Manufactures 

Railroads 

All  other 

Agriculture  . . 
Manufactures 

Railroads 

All  other 


$4,967,343,580 
.533,345,351 
396,260,138 
1,838,931,168 
7,980,493,063 
1,009,855,715 
1,134,4.53,909 
6,034,814,381 
8,899,966,997 
1,694,567,153 
1,632,980,616 

11,837,300,041 

12,104,081,440 
2,790,272,606 
4,113,367,175 

24,635,378,779 


$171 

23 

13 

101 

254 

33 

36 

192 

231 

44 

42 

307 

341 

.56 

82 

491 


69.61 

7.47 

4.15 

18.77 

49.39 

6.25 

7.03 

37.34 

37.00 

7.04 

6.79 

49.17 

37.74 

6.39 

9.4a 

56.45 


Tears 


1860. 


1870.. 


1880.. 


Increase  during  decade. 


Total. 


$9,023,835,840 

7,895,198,738 

19,587,185,194 


126.46 


48.86 


81.43 


442 


Distribution. 


■  Agriculture . . 

Manufactures. 

Railroads 

All  other 

Agriculture . . 

Manufactures. 

Railroads 

All  other 

'Agriculture  .. 

Manufactures. 

Railroads 

All  other  . . . . 


Total. 


$3,013,149,483 

476,610,364 

838,192,781 

4,695,883,212 

919,478,934 

684,711,437 

498,527,707 

5,793,485,660 

3,304,114,443 

1,09.5,705,454 

3,479,386,.559 

13,807,978,738 


62.66 


350 
11 
67 
43 
95 
86 
64 
151 
108 


$110 

18 

31 

173 


14 
166 
72 
35 
56 
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Increase  since  1850. 

Tears 

•3 

i 

Total. 

s 

Pi 
03 

Distribution. 

Total. 

& 

u 
Ph 

3 

C  Agriculture 

?3,013,149,483 

60.66 

eiio 

I860.. 

89,033,835,840 

126.46 

JS30 

J  Manufactures. . . 
1  Railroads 

476,610,364 
838,193,781 

89.39 
282.94 

18 
31 

All  other 

4,695,883,313 

350.73 

173 

f  Agriculture 

3,933,633,417 

79.17 

137 

1870. . 

16,919,033,578 

237.11 

545 

Manufactures. . . 
Railroads 

1,161,331,801 
1,336,730,488 

217.78 
451.30 

37 
43 

All  other 

10,488,368,873 

758.69 

338 

f  Agriculture 

7,136,737,860 

143.66 

199 

1880.. 

36,506,319,772 

511.60 

1,019 

J  Manufactures. . . 
1  Railroads 

2,357,037,355 
3,816,107,047 

433.36 
1,288.09 

63 

107 

[Another 

23,396,347,610 

1,739.37 

650 

The  principal  facts  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  table, 


First.  That  of  the  gross  accumulations  of  wealth  between  1850  and  1880,  as 
shown  by  the  census,  namely,  $36,506,219,733. 

Per  cent. 

Farm  lands  and  personal  property  on  same,  gave 

Capital  Invested  in  manufactures 

Bailroads 

All  other  industries  and  suburban  property 


19.55 

8.18 

10.45 

63.83 

100.00 

Second.  That  the  percentage  of  gain  in  manufactures  in  the  decades  named 

■was  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Between  1850  and  1860,  low  tariff 89.39 

Between  1860  and  1870,  high  tariff 67.80 

Between  1870  and  1880,  high  tariff 64.68 

Third.  That  the  percentage  of  gain  in  farming  lands  and  personal  property  on 

flame  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Between  1850  and  1860,  low  tariff 60.66 

Between  1860  and  1870,  high  tariff ll-^ 

Between  1870  and  1880,  high  tariff 36.00 

Fourth.  That  had  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  between  1870  and 
1880  maintained  the  same  relative  gain  shown  between  1850  and  1860,  the  latter 
period  being  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  the  former  under  a  protective  tariff, 
the  increase  would  have  been  $2,135,000,000  more,  or  within  $665,272,606  of  the 
total  value  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States  in  1880. 

Fifth.  That  the  percentage  of  manufactures  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  accu- 
mulated in  thirty  years  is  only  6.18  per  cent. 

Notes  —Gold  being  at  a  premium  of  25  in  1870,   the   data  for  that  year  reported  by 
the  United  States  Census  have  been  reduced  to  gold  value.  ^        ^         u- 

"Agriculture"  represents  the  value  of  the  farms,  farm  Implements  and  machinery,  and 

"Manufactures"  represents  the  capital  Invested  In  manufactories. 
"Kallroads"  represents  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railroads. 
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I  would  also  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  between  1860  and  1880,  the  number  of 
immigrants  that  arrived  in  this  country  was  5.093,338  ;  the  larger  proportion  of 
which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  »*»>ar-» 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  since  1873  is  the  result 
of  the  protective  theory.  From  1873  to  June,  80, 1887,  our  exports  exceeded  our 
imports  by  fl,611,973,748.  ~-     ""=5?"' 

Our  total  exports  for  the  year  1886  were  |665,96t,539,  of  which'$484,954,595 
were  derived  from  agriculture ;  and  the  exports  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil,  repre- 
sented in  the  latter  item,  were  $207,301,616,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
products  exported,  and  the  ratio  of  agricultural  products  exported  to  the  total 
exports  was  73.8  per  cent.  If,  sir,  the  same  ratio  is  applicable  to  the  balance  in  our 
favor  between  the  years  1873  and  1887,  it  will  show  that  of  this  balance  the  non- 
protected industries  of  this  country — 

The  farmer  and  cotton-planter  gave  you  72.8,  or $1,173,516,888 

Other  industries,  27.3,  or 438,456,860- 

Total ■ $1,611,973,748 

WHAT  THE  WOOL   TARIFF   COSTS  IN  ONE   STATE. 

I  turn  now  to  another  vexed  question — wool.  This  bill  puts  wool  on  the  free- 
list.  It  does  so,  I  make  bold  to  maintain,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer,  but  in  that  of  sheep  husbandry  itself. 

In  referriog  to  the  woolen  schedule  and  its  effects  upon  the  people  of  my  own 
State,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  relatively  it  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  people 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  am  compelled  to  refer  to  the  census  of  1880,  and 
to  resort  to  statistics,  which  are  not  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  the  latest 
novel,  but  may  be  more  instructive.  According  to  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1886, 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  was  1,189,481 ;  number  of  farms  in  the  State 
(census  of  1880)  213,543 ;  average  number  of  sheep  to  the  farm,  5.5  ;  pounds  of  wool 
clipped,  5,645,984 ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  4}  pounds,  which,  at  the  estimated- 
market  price  of  to-day,  33  cents  per  pound,  would  give  a  total  value  of  $1,806,714  88. 
Should  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  become  a  law, 
the  result  upon  the  people  of  my  State  would  be  as  follows:  First,  upon  the 
farmers :  The  313,543  farms  produced,  as  stated  above,  in  1886,  5,645,984  pounds  of 
wool,  equal  to  36  pounds  of  wool  to  the  farm,  and  the  duties  upon  foreign  wools  of 
the  same  quality,  unwashed,  under  the  present  tariff  of  10  cents  per  pound  would 
amount  to  $564,598.40.  If  making  wool  free  would  cause  the  value  to  decline  equal 
to  the  duty  now  imposed,  which  it  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  it  "would  show  a 
gross  loss  to  the  318,543  farms  of  |3.60  each,  or  a  total  of  $564,598.  Per  contra, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  domestic  and  imported  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
according  to  the  census  of  1880,  was  $6.50,  which  multiplied  by  five,  the  estimated 
average  number  in  a  family,  would  be  $33.50. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the  woolen  schedule  is  29  per  cent,  from  the  present  tariff, 
or  29  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  woolen  goods  consumed,  which  would  be  an  equiva- 
lent saving  of $9.42 

The  proposed  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  namely,  $11,000,000  on  the  imports,  and 
81,000,0(10  reduction  on  the  cost  of  home  production,  would  be  $18,000,000,  or  the 
equivalent  of  20  cents  per  capita  on  a  population  of  60,000,000,  or  on  a  family  of 

five $i.oa 

S10.42 

Trom  which  deduct  the  estimated  loss  to  each  family  of $2.60 

It  would  on  these  two  items  alone  show  a  saving  to  every  family  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania of 7.82 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  bill  under  consideration  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  based  on  the  population  of  1880,  namely,  4,382,891,  would  show  a  saving  of 
$1.56  each,  or  $6,681,309.90  on  these  two  items  alone,  and  not  taking  into  consid^ 
eration  the  large  savings  that  will  accrue  to  them  from  the  other  proposed  reductions^ 
under  the  bill.  But,  let  us  examine  the  woolen  schedule  as  proposed  in  the  bill, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods,. 
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■and  which  I  claim  is  applicable  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  whole  country. 
Accoriling  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  noanufac- 
turing  eslablishments  of  woolen  goods  as  follows; 

Number  of  mills  or  factories  producing— 

Woolen  goods 32i 

Woolen  hats 23 

Worsted  goods 38 

Total 375 

Total  amount  of  capi1  al  invested $34,637,743 

■Cost  of  material  used  for  one  year 29,497,945 

Gross  wages  paid 7.046,273 

Pounds  of  wool  consumed,  grown  in  the  United  States 22,5r)6,077 

•Imported  wools,  pounds 5,005,271 

Total  consumption  of  wool pounds, .    33,561,348 

Total  value  ot  the  manufactured  articles  produced  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,1880  $44.132,590 

Average  number  of  hands  employed: 

Males  over  sixteen 10,790 

Females  above  fifteen 9,477 

Children 3,571 

Total  number  of  persons 23,838 

Average  wages  paid  per  hand  per  year,  $287.20. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  Pennsylvania  consumed  33,561,348  pounds  of  wool  in 
her  mills  in  the  vear  1880,  she  only  produced  within  the  State,  in  1886,  5,(145,984 
pounds,  or  16  4  0  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  required  in  1880,  and  that  there  were 
employed  in  this  industry  33,838  of  her  population. 

PROTECTION   INCREASES  THE   COST  OP   LIVING. 

I  claim  that  I  have  shown  by  the  facts  submitted  that  even  the  skilled  wage- 
worker  employed  in  the  protected  industries  of  the  country  receives  no  higher  and 
often  not  as  high  wages  as  the  wage- worker  in  the  unprotected  industries  of  the 
•country.  That  while  undue  protection  does  not  increase  the  wages  of  the  wage- 
worker  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  it  adds  enormously 
to  the  cost  of  his  living,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  blacksmith,  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  that  large  class  of  our  people  living  upon  limited  incomes,  those  too  old  to 
work ;  and  upon  no  class  is  its  effects  more  disastrous  than  upon  the  agricultural 
classes  ;  that  the  home  market  theory  to  the  farmer  is  a  fallacy  ;  that  if  the  census 
of  1880  is  reliable,  an  1  that  17,39i,099  of  our  population  were  engaged  in  the  jive 
great  classes  of  occupations,  that  of  the  agricultural  products  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  the  relative  consumption  would  be  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Agriculture 7,670,493,  or  44.1 

Professional  and  personal  services  4,074.23«,  or  23.4 

Trade  and  transportation 1,810.3.58.  or  10.4 

Mining  and  engineering 1,104,517,  or   6.4 

Manufacturing 2,733,595,  or  15.7 

Total 17,392,099      100.0 

Which  would  show  that  the  farmers  and  those  dependent  upon  them  were  con- 
sumers to  the  extent  of  44.1  per  cent,  of  what  they  produced  themselves,  while 
three  classes  named  coasumed  40.2  per  cent.,  leaving  only  l."i.7  per  cent,  for  those 
■engaged- in  manufacturing. 

That  the  protection  theory  has  exterminated  our  shipping  from  the  seas  of  the 
world ;  that  the  tables  submitted,  showing  how  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  made  between  the  years  1850  and  1880,  demonstrates  that 
protection  to  home  industries  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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IX. 

DECLINE  OF  SHEEP  RAISING. 

A  CLEAR   STATEMENT   SHOWING  THAT   UNDER  A     SYSTEM    OF    HIGH    TAXES    WOOL. 
PRODUCTION    HAS    DECREASED. 

From  a  epeeck  by  W.  D.  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  April  26. 

It  is  contended  that  a  duty  on  wool  Is  a  necessary  protection  to  our  farmers. 
It  is  strange  that  the  protectionists  have  by  the  mere  assertion  of  the  truth  of  this- 
statement  been  able  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  farmers,  and  thus 
secure  their  support  in  sustaining  a  measure  which  has  plundered  them  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  at  home  upon  what  they  have  consumed,  and  abroad  upon  what  they 
have  exported.  How  has  protection  benefited  the  wool-growers  ?  Has  not  the 
price  of  wool  steadily  fallen  since  1867,  when  the  highest  rate  of  duty  was  placed 
upon  it?  The  advocates  of  protection  admit  this — not  only  admit  it,  but  many  of 
them  claim  it  as  the  result  of  "  protection."  Mr.  Haskell,  a  leading  member  of  this 
House  from  Kansas,  in  1882  said : 

I  have  here  the  figures.    To-day  wool  is  cheaper  per  pound,  and  has  heen  for  the  past 
five  years,  than  it  was  from  1855  to  1860  under  the  free-trade  rating  of  the  free- trade  party- 


STEADY  DECLINE   IN   THE  PRICE   OF  WOOL. 

To  show  exactly  what  has  taken  place' by  way  of  a  fall  in  prices,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  giving  the  price  of  wool  for  four  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1867 ;  for 
four  years  succeeding  the  same ;  for  four  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1883,  when> 
there  was  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  four  years. 


Tear. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Tear. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Tear. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Tear. 

Price 

per 

pound- 

1863 

Centi. 
75 

100 
75 
70 

80 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

Gents. 
46 
48 
46 
63 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

Cents. 
37 
46 
42 
42 

1884 

Cents. 
34 

1864 

1885 

31 

1865 

1886 

33 

1866 

1887 

88 

Four  years' 
average. 

50}^ 

41% 

'    34 

The  average  price  of  wool  for  four  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1867  was  80 
cents  a  pound ;  while  for  four  years  succeeding  it  was  only  50  cents  a  pound.  For- 
four  years  preceding  the  reduction  in  1883  it  averaged  41f  cents  a  pound,  and  for 
the  last  four  years  it  has  averaged  only  34  cents  a  pound.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  reduction  in  price  during  the  last  four  years  was  the  result  of  the  reductions  in 
1883,  as  the  reductions  of  duty  were  only  10  per  cent.,  while  the  fall  in  price  has 
been  much  larger.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  ever 
since  the  duty  was  increased  in  1867.  Of  what  benefit,  then,  has  "protection"  been 
to  the  wool  grower. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  in  his  work  on  Protection,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  has  explained  or  undertaken  to  explain  wherein  the  wool  growers- 
have  been  benefited.    He  says : 

Its  results  as  to  wool  are  priven  in  the  Tariff  Commission  report,  and  can  be  stated  as> 
follows  :  Sheep,  1860,  23,471,275 ;  1880,  43,576.897.  Pounds  of  wool  in  1860,  60,264,913 ;  in  188()v 
240  000,000,  or  twice  as  much  per  bead  as  in  1860.  Prices  in  Boston  in  currency  averagred  in. 
1867, 51  cents ;  in  1875, 43  cents ;  in  1880.  48  cents.  The  price  is  a  little  lower,  but  the  sum  f  rora 
each  fleece  nearly  double,  as  the  results  of  improved  breeds  under  protective  encourage- 
ment and  with  a  home  market. 
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Let  us  try  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  this  subject.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of -wool  since  1867  is  the  result,  solely,  of  the  high  duty  placed 
upon  it,  but  I  do  think  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  such  'a 
radical  reduction.  The  establishment  of  large  ranches  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  where  lands  and  pasturage  could  be  had  at  nominal  rates,  and  sheep  kept 
at  a  much  less  cost  per  head  than  in  the  Northern  States,  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  price.  In  1867  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Colorado  contained  but  1,454,717 
head,  while  in  188")  they  contained  14,155.343.  Wool  can  be  raised  much  cheaper 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  than  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  this  illustrates 
the  great  fallacy  of  trying  to  protect  the  production  of  materials  which  can  be 
grown  in  one  section  of  the  country  at  one-half  the  cost  in  another. 

DECLINE   IN   COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OF   SHEEP  IN   THIS   COTTIITRT. 

Why  tax  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  upon  their  clothing  that  wool 
may  be  grown  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  ?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  can 
not  stimulate  the  production  of  wool  by  a  high  tariff.  Witi  us  the  raising  of 
sheep  is  not  for  the  wool,  but  for  the  meat.  Farmers  in  the  Northern  States  and  in 
all  the  States  will  always  raise  sheep,  and  the  number  of  head  will  increase  as  popu- 
lation increases  without  any  protection.  Farmers  will  raise  sheep  because  a  certain 
number  can  always  be  profitably  kept  upon  any  farm.  They  assist  in  cultivating 
the  land,  they  eat  down  the  briars  and  shrubs  and  clean  up  the  hillsides,  thus  saving 
much  labor  and  expense,  and  whatever  the  wool  brings  is  clear  profit.  The  profit 
in  raising  sheep,  except  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  pasturage  abundant,  is  not 
in  the  wool,  but  in  the  mutton. 

With  free  wool  the  United  Kingdom  upon  her  131,751  square  miles  in  1886  had 
28,955,240  head  of  sheep,  while  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  three  great  wool- 
growing  States,  upon  their  139,028  square  miles  had  nnly  8,111,158  head.  France, 
upon  her  204,030  square  miles,  in  1885  had  32,616,542  head,  while  Maine,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  upon  their  200,473 
square  miles,  had  only  5,030,053  head.  Germany,  with  her  208,624  square  miles 
in  1888  had  19,189,715  head,  while  Texas,  upon  her  274,356  square  miles,  had  only 
7,877,500  head,  and  this  number  has  been  diminished  over  3,000,000  head  in  the  last 
four  years. 

The  United  States,  with  twenty  years  of  protection,  has  about  14  head  of  sheep 
to  the  square  mile,  while  Germany,  with  free  wool,  has  93  head;  France,  with  free 
wool,  100  head,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  free  wool,  235  head  to  the  square 
mile.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  iTnited  Kingdom  is  85  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  France  58  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  States  75  per  cent.  Why  this  equal- 
ity in  the  number  of  sheep  as  compared  to  population,  and  great  inequality  as  to 
area  of  territory  ?  It  must  be  that  it  requires  about  this  proportion  to  raise  the  mut- 
ton consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1884  we  hadin  round  numbers,  50,000,000  sheep; 
but  in  1887  this  number  was  reduced  to  44  000  000,  not  because  there  was  no  demand 
for  wool — we  imported  large  quantities  of  wool  and  even  shoddy  during  these  years 
— but  because  we  had  surpassed  the  number  required  to  raise  the  mutton  consumed 
by  us.  In  1885  we  exported  over  a  half  million  head,  not  to  produce  wool,  but  for 
slaughter. 

The  wool-growers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  stated  to  the  Tarifi'  Commission 
that  it  cost  them  from  $2  to  $2.04  a  year  to  keep  a  sheep.  The  fleece  averaging  six 
pounds,  the  wool  would  have  to  bring  33^  cents  a  pound  to  pay  expenses;  adding 
a  reasonable  sum  for  shearing,  handling,  interest,  etc.,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  wool 
cannot  be  raised  in  these  States  for  iess  than  40  cents  a  pound. 

We  consume  annually  600,000,000  pounds;  this,  at  40  cents,  would  cost 
$240,000,000.  We  can  purchase  foreign  wools  and  pay  for  them  in  the  products  of  labor 
for  one-half  this  sum.  Now,  why  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  pay  a  hun- 
dred millions  more  for  their  wool  in  order  to  have  it  all  produced  at  home? 

In  countries  where  the  profit  is  in  raising  mutton  the  demand  for  mutton  will 
control  and  regulate  the  number  of  sheep,  and  by  no  system  of  protection  can  the 
number  of  sheep  be  increased  above  that  jjoint.  In  countries  where  wool  can  be 
grown  at  comparative  little  cost,  and  the  profit  to  the  shepherd  is  not  in  slaughter- 
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ing  but  in  shearing  Ms  sheep,  there  the  wool  will  be  grown  to  clothe  the  people  in  the 
colder  climates ;  and  to  exclude  the  same  from  our  shores  is  not  only  destruction  to 
our  woolen  mills,  but  it  is  a  serious  blow  to  every  other  industry  and  to  erery  indi- 
vidual throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to  none  is  it  more  detrimental  than  to  that 
great  body  of  ourptople  who  live  by  their  hands. 


THE   DECLINE   IN   WOOLEN   MANUFACTUBBS. 

The  condition  of  our  woolen  manufacturers  is  well  known.    They  have  been 

struggling  for  existence  under  a  protection  too  burdensome  for  the  people  to  longer 

tolerate.    Their  condition  has  been  well  described  in  a  letter  by  one  of  their  number 

published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  February  18, 1888.    He  says : 

In  addition  to  the  mills  I  have  mentioned  as  now  shut  down,  I  will  state  for  yo\ir 
information,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  since  1880  39  woolen  mills  and  135  sets 
of  machinery  have  been  destroyed  by  Are  in  New  England,  and  have  not  been  replaced — 
a  fact  which  proves  more  forcibly  than  can  any  words  of  mine  the  unprofitableness  of 
the  woolen  manufacture  and  the  folly  of  a  protective  policy  which  closes  aeainst  it  the 
world's  markets  at  the  same  time  that  this  country  is  importing  woolen  goods  to  the  value 
of  $45,000,000  annually.  And  in  this  connection  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Comparative  nitmberof  manufactories  and  sets  of  cards  in  the  woolen  manufacture  proper  for 
the  years  1870  and  1880,  compiled  from  census  returns. 


Mills. 

Sets  of  cards. 

States. 

1870. 

1880. 

Decrease . 

1870. 

1880. 

Decr'se. 

In  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories   

3,890 

1,990 

78 
93 
167 
58 
50 
44 

Per  cent. 
31  14 

a  Q^o 

5,961 

Per  cent. 
38.6 

In  New  England  States ; 
Connecticut 

108 

107 

185 

77 

65 

65 

38.00 
13.1 
9.7 
24.7 
33.3 
33.3 

660 
331 
1,367 
351 
474 
175 

435 
361 
1,3.56 
393 
433 
145 

34.1 
31.1 

0.8 
16.5 

8.8 
17.1 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Totals 

607 

490 

13.4 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  country  at  large,  in  the  ten  years  between  1870  and  1880, 
the  number  of  woolen  mills  decreased  over  31  per  cent.,  and  the  sct.s  of  cards  over  38  per 
cent.  Or,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  our  own  vicinity,  iu  New  England  the  decrease 
in  mills  has  been  nearly  30  per  cent,  and  in  sets  of  cards  over  13  per  cent.  Is  not  this  a 
significant  hint  of  the  extreme  prosperity  which  the  taiiffhas  brought  to  wool  manufac- 
turing iu  this  "favored  country  ?"  And  yet,  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  very  highest 
tariff  rates  prevailed. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  must  place  wool  on  the  free-list  or 
our  woolen  manufacturers  will  have  to  succumb.  They  cannot  live  under  this  high 
rate  of  duty  upon  wool,  and  they  know  that  the  time  has  passed  when  they  can  ask 
the  great  masses  to  shoulder  heavier  burthens. 
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X. 
PURELY  A  PRACTICAL  QUESTION. 

HOW  THE   COUNTRY   GREW   UNDER   A    LIBBRAL    BYSTBM    OF    TAXES — THE 

INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  AND  DECREASED  COST  OF   LABOR. 

From  a  Speech,  by  John  O.  Carlisle,  of  Ktntuclty,  Speaker  of  the  Eouse,  May  19. 

Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  emancipate  labor  from  tlie  servitude  which  an 
unequal  system  of  taxsition  imposes  upon  it ;  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  each  individual  citizen  the  full  fruits  of  his  own  earnings,  subject 
only  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Government,  and  whenever  a  measure  is 
presented  for  the  removal  of  unnecessary  restrictions  from  domestic  industries  and 
international  commerce,  so  as  to  permit  freer  production  and  freer  exchanges,  the 
alarm  is  sounded  and  all  the  cohorts  of  monopoly  are  assembled  lo  hear  their  hearlds 
proclaim  the  immediate  and  irretrievable  ruin  ot  the  country. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  during  this  debate  that  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  will  destroy  many  valuab'e  industries  now  flourishing  in  vaiious 
parts  of  the  country  ;  that  it  will  deprive  thousands  of  laborers  of  employment  and 
greatly  reduce  the  wages  of  those  who  continue  to  work;  if  I  believed  that  the 
passage  of  this  measure  would  injure  a  single  honest  industry  or  reduce  the  wages 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  I  would,  notwitht-tanding  the  great  emergency 
which  confronts  us,  hesitate  long  before  giving  it  my  support.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  reductions  now  proposed  on  dutiable  imports,  and  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
free  list,  will  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
laborers  and  the  consumers  of  their  products ;  and  as  the  Representatives  from  New 
England  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  appear  to  be  especially  alarmed  concerning 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  bill  upon  the  great  manufacturing  industries  in  their 
part  of  the  country,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  their  attention  to  a  few 
historical  facts  connected  with  our  tsriff  legislation  in  the  past  and  the  effects  of  low 
rates  of  duty  upon  the  prosperity  of  their  people. 

The  highest  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1848  upon  any  class  of 
woolen  goods,  cotton  fabrics,  manufactures  of  leather  and  of  hardware,  was  36  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  upon  most  kinds  of  cotton  goods  it  was  only  25  per  cent. 
These  wt  re  the  industries  in  which  New  Enpland  was  most  largely  engaged,  and  her 
Representatives  here,  except  those  from  the  State  of  Maine,  who  were  divided  upon 
the  question,  protested  against  the  passage  of  that  act,  as  they  now  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  pnralyze  and  ruin 
these  great  interests.  The  Representatives  from  Mnseachsuctts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  voted  unanimously  against  the  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  who  did  not  vote  at  all.  But  it 
passed,  nevertheless,  and  became  a  law ;  and  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  what 
its  effect  was ■  upon  the  most  important  indrstries  of  these  great  manufacturing 
States,  and  what  the  subsequent  action  of  their  Representatives  was,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  eleven  years  under  these  moderate  rates  of  duty. 

EFFECT   OF   A  LIBERAL   TARIFF   ON   MANUFACTURING   DEVELOPMENT. 

',"1 

'' We  have  no  authentic  statistics  showing  the  progress  made  by  manufacturing 
industries  between  184G  and  18"i7  as  a  separate  and  distinct  period  of  time,  but  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  full  force  and  effect  of  the  new  rates  of  duty  were 
realized  at  least  as  early  as  the  census  yeir  1849,  and  we  have  the  census  returns  of 
1850  and  1860,  the  latter  baaed  upon  the  prodnctions  of  the  year  1859,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  gentlemen  from  New  England  and  other  gentle- 
men who  believe  that  low  tariffs  destroy  manufactures  and  pauperize  labor.  During 
the  period  mentioned  the  value  of  all  our  woolen  manufactures  increased  more 
than  43  per  cent.,. the  number  of  hands  employed  increased  18i  percent,  but  the 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  increased  nearly  37  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  per- 
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centage  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  twice  as  great  as  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed.  Taking  all  the  New  England  States 
together  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  in  Ihis  industry  was  62  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  Massachusetts  was  54  per  cent. ;  in  Rhode  Island,  176  per  cent. ;  in 
Vermont,  61 J  per  cent.,  and  in  Maine,  83i  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
the  progress  during  the  ten  years  under  consideration  was  almost  marvelous.  In 
the  Eastern  States  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  was  481  per  cent.  It 
was  533  per  cent,  in  Connecticut,  377  per  cent,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  373  per 
cent,  in  Massachusetts. 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  New  England 
and  in  the  whole  country  ?  The  value  of  the  production  in  the  United  States 
increased  77  per  cent.,  the  number  of  hands  employed  increased  281  per  cent.,  and 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  increased  39  per  cent  In  New  England  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  product  was  over  81  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  hands  employed 
28  per  cent.,  and  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  36  per  cent.  Massachusetts  increased 
her  product  77  per  cent ,  New  Hampshire  55  per  cent.,  Rhode  Island  over  87  per 
cent.,  Connecticut  116  per  cent.,  Maine  137  per  cent.,  and  Vermont  27^  per  cent. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  in  th&  . 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  83  per  cent. :  in  Massachusetts  the  increase 
was  92  per  cent.,  in  Connecticut  10  per  cent.,  in  Maine  99  per  cent.,  and  in  Rhode 
Island  337  percent.  The  production  in  New  England  alone  in  1860  was  greater 
than  the  aggi-egate  production  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  1850.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  hardware  New  England  increased  the  value  of  her  product  100  per 
cent.,  and  in  this  industry  also  her  product  in  1860  was  greater  than  the  product  of 
all  the  Statps  in  1850. 

Instead  of  paralyzing  the  industries  and  pauperizing  labor  in  New  England,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  country  for  that  matter,  the  tariff  act  of  1846  infused  new  life  and 
vigor  into  our  languishing  manufactures  and  secured  more  constant  employment  and 
higher  wages  to  our  laboring  people;  and  the  consequence  was  that  even  the  strong 
prejudices  of  New  England  were  removed  by  actual  experience,  and  in  1857  every 
Representative  from  that  part  of  the  country  who  voted  at  all  voted  for  a  bill  mak- 
ing an  almost  uniform  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  rates  imposed  by  the  act 
of  1846,  and  placing  many  additional  articles  on  the  free  list. 

STILL   FURTHER  LIBERALIZED  IN   1857. 

Here  is  the  vote  upon  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  as  it  first  passed  a  Republican 
House  over  which  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  presided  as  Speaker. 
Five  of  the  six  Representatives  from  Maine  voted  for  it,  and  the  other  one,  who  was 
absent  when  the  vote  was  taken,  had  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  its  passage.  Nine 
of  the  ten  Representatives  from  Massachusetts  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  other 
was  in  the  chair  and  did  not  vote.  Every  Representative  from  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  was  present  and  voted  for  the  bill,  and 
among  them  appears  the  name  of  the  venerable  and  distinguished  Senator  who 
still  serves  his  State  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill 

The  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  amended 
by  making  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  reductions  on  certain  articles,  and,  finally, 
upon  agreeing  to  the  conference  report,  eighteen  Representatives  from  New  England 
voted  in  the  affirmative  and  nine  in  th«  negative.  Two  thirds  of  the  men  chosen  by 
the  people  of  New  England  to  represent  their  interesis  in  Congress  declared  by  this 
vote  that  a  further  reduction  would  be  beneficial  to  their  industries,  and  thus  the 
tariff  act  of  1857,  which  we  have  so  often  heard  denounced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  became  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  votes  of  Republican  and  New  England 
Representatives. 

THE  PUBLIC   CREDIT   IN   1860. 

It  is  customary  in  all  our  debates  on  the  tariff  for  gentlemen  on  the  other  side- 
to  depict  in  the  darkest  colors  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  financial 
depression  of  1857.  That  depression,  from  which  the  country  recovered  in  a  few 
months,  was  an  insigoiflcant  incident  in  our  history  in  comparison  with  the  great 
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industrial,  commercial  and  financial  storm  which  began  here  in  1873  and  devastated 
the  country  for  five  years,  closing  mills  and  factories,  extinguishing  the  fires  in  our 
furnaces,  ruining  banking  and  mercantile  houses,  and  throwing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  laboring  people  out  of  employment.  Under  a  low  tariff  our  industries  sooa 
revived  and  the  country  started  again,  like  an  awakened  giant,  on  its  march  to 
wealth  and  power,  but  under  a  high  tariff  it  struggled  on  for  five  weary  years,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  was  brought  face  to  face  with  those  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous social  problems  which  s'ill  confront  us,  and  which  it  will  require  all  the- 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  her  ablest  and  best  citizens  to  solve. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  he  re  and  elsewhere  thai  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  so  reduced  by  the  act  of  1857,  that  it  was  compelled  to  sell  its  bonds  at  a 
discount  of  13  per  cent. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  1881,. 
while  Mr.  Windom  was  Secretary,  giving  the  history  of  all  the  loans  negotiated  by 
the  Government  from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  date  of  the  publication ; 
and  this  account,  taken  from  the  official  records,  shows  that  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846  down  to  the  last  few  daysof  Mr.  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration, when  civil  war  was  imminent,  not  a  bond  or  Treasury  note,  or  Govern- 
ment obligation  in  any  form,  was  sold  at  less  than  par,  while  many  of  them  having 
but  a  short  time  to  run  and  bearing  but  5  per  cent,  interest  were  sold  at  a  very  con- 
siderable premium  in  gold.  After  the  pissage  of  the  Morrill  tariff  bill,  in  March,. 
1861,  and  after  the  Democratic  administration  had  gone  out  and  a  Republican 
administration  had  come  in,  twenty- year  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  were- 
sold  at  15  per  cent,  discount.  But  does  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  charge  this  to  the  high  tariff  of  1861?  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  it  would 
be  fair  for  me  to  say  that  these  bonds  were  sold  at  a  discount  because  the  rates  of 
duty  on  imported  goods  had  been  increased  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1861?  I  would 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  should  make  such  a  charge. 

The  truth  is  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  always  good  until  the- 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  or  at  least  until  it  became  evident  that  there  was  to 
be  a  great  civil  commotion  in  this  country. 

AN  AVBKAGE  OP  MOBB  THAN  POBTT  PER  CENT.  DUTY. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  average  rate  of  duty  upon  dutiable  imports^ 
was  about  $48  upon  each  $100  worth  of  goods,  and  the  revenue  collected  from' 
that  source  was  more  than  $213,000,000.  During  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment collected  about  $119,000,000  under  the  internal  revenue  laws,  nearly  all  of 
which  came  from  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors  and  manufactured' 
tobacco.  Id  the  fiscal  year  1866,  which  was  the  first  entire  fiscal  year  after  the  close- 
of  the  war,  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  taxes  amounted  to  nearly  $311,000,000, 
while  receipts  from  customs,  or  tariff  taxes  amounted  to  $179,000,000,  and  the  rate 
upon  dutiable  goods  was  $40.19  upon  each  $100  worth. 

This  brief  statement  shows  that  while  the  receipts  from  customs  have- 
largely  increased,  the  receipts  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  have  been  greatly 
diminished. 

The  framers  of  the  pending  bill,  recognizing  and  respecting  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  exist  upon  this  question,  have  proposed  to  deal  with  both  systems  of" 
taxation.  They  propose  to  make  a  reduction  of  $78,000,000  based  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  fiscal  year  1887.  About  $54,000,000  of  this  is  proposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
tariff  taxes  and  about  $24,000,000  from  the  internal  revenue  receipts  by  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  tobacco  and  the  abolition  of  certain  special  taxes  upon  dealers  and' 
others. 

So  far  the  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  directed  mainly  against  that  part  of  it 
which  proposes  to  repeal  or  reduce  the  tax  upon  certain  classes  of  imported  goods ;: 
and  gentlemen,  speaking  for  the  interests  which  have  long  ago  been  relieved  of  all 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  their  industries,  earnestly  protest  that  the  consumers  of 
their  products  shall  have  no  relief,  or  at  least  that  they  shall  not  have  the  full 
measure  of  relief  contemplated  by  this  bill.    In  1860  there  was  collected  from  the- 
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incomes  of  those  having  net  annual  receipts  exceeding  $600  the  sum  of  $72,983-,159. 
and  from  the  manufactuiers  and  their  products,  excluding  distilled  spirits,  fermented 
liquors  and  tobacco,  the  sum  of  $137,330,609. 

BEDUOTION   OP  THE   STJGAR  DDTIBP, 

It  seems  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  have  at  last  concluded  that  there 
■ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  and  many  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill  have  foreshadowed  their  policy.  Its  main  feature — 
in  fact  about  its  only  feature  as  regards  the  tariff — is  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
eugar  and  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of  that  article;  not  to  the 
laborer  who  tills  the  soil  and  converts  the  cane-juice  into  sugar,  but  to  the  capitalist 
who  owns  the  plantation  and  the  refinery. 

But  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar — the 
effect  upon  the  revenue  and  upon  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  in 
some  form  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

The  latest  reports  I  have  at  hand  showing  the  total  amount  of  sugar  produced 
in  this  country  and  the  total  amount  consumed  are  for  the  year  1868,  and  they  show 
that  the  domestic  production  was  303,754,486  pounds,  while  the  total  consumption 
was  3,111,640,000  pounds.  It  thus  appears  that  considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  domestic  consumption  is  produced  at  home,  and  that  the  remainder  is  imported 
and  pays  duty  at  the  custom-house.  The  duty  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $57,000,000.  Now,  assuming  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article,  it  is  clear  that  whenever  $1  is  taken  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  consumer  on  account  of  this  increased  price  more  than  $10  are  paid  into  the 
public  Treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  the  discharge  of  its  obli- 
■tions. 

The  repeal  of  this  duty,  therefore,  while  it  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  reve- 
nue, would  afford  very  little  relief  to  the  people  in  comparison  with  the  relief  that 
would  be  afforded  by  the  repeal  of  duties  upon  many  i Aher  articles  in  common  use. 
For  instance,  the  duty  collected  last  year  upon  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods  and  iron 
and  steel  was  $53,000,000;  but  this  was  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  burden 
actually  imposed  upon  the  consumers  of  these  articles.  There  were-  produced  in 
this  country  during  the  year  1887,  3,354,130  gross  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails.  The 
-duty  upon  this  article  is  $17  per  ton.    Applying  the  same  rule  to  this  article  which 

1  have  applied  to  sugar,  and  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  also  apply  to  sugar, 
that  is,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  ot  the  domestic 
.product,  it  is  easy  to  see  thit  the  increased  cost  of  steel  rails  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country  in  1887  was  over  $40,000,000,  although  the  Government  received  only 
about  $1,000  000  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  proposition  to  pay  a  bounty  of  3  cents  per  pound  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  sugar  grower  is  a  confession  of  all  that  has  been  charged  against  the  present 
system  of  tariff  taxation.  It  is  a  confession  that  the  tariff  tax  is  a  bounty  to  the 
manufacturers  or  other  producers  of  the  domestic  article  of  the  same  character  as 
the  imported  article,  and  it  is  a  confession  that  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
product  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  domestic  one ;  for  if  these  charges  be  not  true, 
there  is  no  semblance  of  justice  or  propriety  in  the  proposition  to  pay  a  bounty  of 

2  cents  per  pound  as  a  compensation  tor  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

Sir,  I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  raising  of  a  fund  by  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  bounty  to  ttie  sugar -growers  of  Louisiana  as  I  would  be  if  it  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  cotton -growers  of  Georgia  or  the  wheat-growers  of  Minnesota.  It 
is  a  vicious  and  demoralizing  policy,  and  can  never  become  permanent  in  this  coun- 
try. If  gentlemen  desire  to  extend  relief  to  the  producers  of  sugar,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  all  the  other  people  of  the  country,  let  them  propose  to  reduce  or  repeal 
ithe  taxes  upon  the  iron  and  steel  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
upon  the  machinery  employed  in  the  preparation  of  their  crops  for  the  market ; 
upon  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings,  and  upon  the  cloth- 
ing which  they  and  their  families  and  laborers  are  compelled  to  wear.  This  would 
beja  general  and  not  a  partial  measure  of  relief,  and  would  be  creditable  to  a  great 
political  party  which  seeks  to  govern  the  whole  country.    The  people  who  are 
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interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  deceived  by  the  offer 
of  a  bounty,  for  they  know  that  their  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  other  pursuits  will 
not  consent  to  be  taxed  for  any  great  length  of  time  for  any  such  purpose. 

THB  PRICBS  OF  TAXED  COMMODITIBS. 

It  has  been  stubbornly  contended  all  through  this  debate  that  high  rates  of  duty 
upon  imported  goods  are  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  consumers,  because  such 
duties,  Instead  of  increasing  the  prices  of  the  domestic  articles  of  the  same  kind,, 
actually  reduce  the  prices.  If  this  be  true,  all  the  other  arguments  in  support  of  the 
existing  system  are  not  only  supe'fluous,  but  manifestly  unsound.  The  proposition 
that  a  high  tariff  enables  the  producer  to  pay  higher  wages  for  his  labor,  and  the 
proposition  that  it  also  reduces  the  prices  of  the  articles  he  has  to  sell,  which  are  the 
products  of  that  labor,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  no  ingenuity  of 
the  casuist  can  possibly  reconcile  them.  Labor  is  paid  out  of  its  own  product,  and 
unless  that  product  can  be  sold  for  a  price  which  will  enable  the  employer  to  realize 
a  re^onable  profit  »nd  pay  the  established  rates  of  wages,  the  business  must  cease  or 
the  rates  of  wages  must  be  reduced.  When  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  or  by  reason  of  the  reduced 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  employer. may  continue  to  pay  the  same  or  even  .a 
higher  rate  of  wages  and  still  make  his  usual  profits.  But  the  tariff  neither  increase& 
the  efliciency  of  labor  nor  reduces  the  cost  of  the  raw  mattrial. 

I  do  not  deny  that  prices  have  greatly  fallen  during  the  last  fifty  years,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world — in  free  trade  countries  as  well  as  in 
protectionist  countries.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  during  the  same  time  the  general  ten- 
dency has  been  towards  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages;  and  this  is  true  also  of  all 
civilized  countries,  free  trade  and  prelection  alike.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  now  to- 
enumerate,  much  less  discuss,  all  the  causes,  that  have  contributed  to  these  results. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  causes,  in  fact  the  most  efficient  cause,  is  the  combination 
of  skilled  labor  with  machinery  in  the  production  of  commodities.  The  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  improved  machinery  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  nearly 
all  our  manufacturing  industries,  and  in  many  cases  has  enabled  one  man  to  do- 
the  work  which  it  required  one  hundred  men  to  do  before.  Here  is  a  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  showing  the  value  of  the  product  of  a  week's  labor  in 
spinning  cotton  yarn  by  band  and  the  value  of  the  product  of  a  week's  labor  com- 
bined with  machinery  in  the  same  industry.  In  1813  one  man,  working  sixty  hours, 
by  hand  could  turn  out  3  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  worth  $2.25,  or  75  cents  per  pound  ;. 
now  the  same  man,  if  he  were  living,  could  turn  out  in  sixty  hours  with  the -use  of 
machinery  3,000  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  of  the  same  character,  worth  $450  or  15 
cents  per  pound.  The  cotton  spinner  now  receives  as  wages  for  his  week's  work 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  a  week's  work, 
including  the  value  of  the  material,  in  1813 ;  and  yet  labor  is  far  cheaper  to  the 
employer  now  than  it  was  then.  Although  the  employer  now  receives  only  one  fifth 
as  much  per  pound  for  his  cotton  yarn  as  he  did  in  1°13,  he  realizes  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  a  week's  labor  just  two  hundred  times  as  much  as  he  did  then. 

HOW  MACHINERY  HAS  INCREASED  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

I  have  also  a  statement  prepared  by  the  same  official,  showing  the  relative  pro- 
duction and  value  of  product  of  a  weaver  using  hand  and  power  machinery,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a  weaver  by  hand  turned  out  in  seventy-two  hours,  in  1818, 45- 
yards  of  cotton  goods  (shirtings),  worth  $17.91,  while  a  weaver  now,  using 
machinery,  turns  out  in  sixty  hours  1,440  yards,  worth  $108.  Sabatanlially  the  same 
exhibit  could  be  made  in  regard  to  a  very  large  number  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

Is  it  strange,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  have 
fallen  or  that  the  wages  of  the  laborers  who  produce  them  have  risen  ?  Is  it  not 
remarkable  that  there  has  not  been  a  greater  fall  in  prices  and  a  greater  increase  in 
wages  ?  Undoubtedly  there  would  have  been  a  greater  reduction  in  prices  and  a 
greater  increase  in  wages  if  there  had  been  a  wider  market  for  the  products  and  a 
lower  cost  for  the  material. 
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The  tremendous  productive  forces  at  work  all  over  the  world  in  these  modern 
times ,  and  the  small  cost  of  manual  labor  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  products 
of  these  combined  forces,  cannot  be  realized  from  any  general  statement  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  natural  and  mechanical 
forces,  and  the  efficiency  of  manual  labor  and  skill  when  connected  with  them,  let 
us  look  at  the  situation  in  six  of  our  own  manufacturing  industries.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  iron  and  steel,  sawed  lumber,  paper,  and  in 
our  flouring  and  grist  mills,  there  were  employed,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
517,399  persons,  not  all  men,  but  many  of  them  women  and  children.  This  labor 
was  supplemented  by  steam  and  water  power  equal  to  3,496,399  horse-power.  This 
is  equal  to  the  power  of  14,977,79i  men;  and  thus  we  find  that  a  little  over  517,000 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sezes  are  performing,  in  connection  with  steam  and  water 
power,  the  work  of  15,495;093  adult  and  healthy  men. 

The  railroad,  the  steam-vessel,  the  telegraph,  the  improved  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  financial  transactions,  and  many  other  conveniences  introduced  into  our 
modern  systems  of  production  and  distribution  and  exchange,  have  all  contritouted 
their  share  towards  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
what  their  influence  has  been ;  but  I  cannot  pursue  tliis  particular  subject  further 
Tvithout  occupying  too  much  time. 

THE   STBEL-KAIL   TABIFF. 

Gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  great  decline  iu  the  price  of  steel 
rails  in  this  country  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  reduces  the 
-cost  of  manufactured  products  to  the  consumer.  They  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  selected  a  more  unfortunate  illustration  In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  steel 
rails  has  fallen  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in  England,  where  they  are  and 
always  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  price  there  is  now  and  has  at  all 
times  been  very  much  lower  than  here.  In  the  second  place,  the  price  was  falling 
rapidly  both  here  and  in  England  before  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  $28  per  ton 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1870.  During  the  five  years  next  preceding  the  imposition  of 
that  duty  the  price  in  England  had  fallen  steadily,  year  by  year,  and  had  declined 
-from  $85.65  per  ton  to  $50.37  per  ton ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  same  process 
had  been  going  on,  and  the  price  had  fallen  from  $U8.50  per  ton  in  gold  in  1864,  to 
$91.17  in  1870.  Then  the  increased  duty  was  imposed,  and  what  was  the  result? 
The  price  immediately  began  to  rise,  both  here  and  in  England,  so  that  in  1873  the 
average  price  in  England  was  $80.05  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  here  was 
$103.91  per  ton  in  gold.  Then  came,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  great  industrial 
andfl,nancial  depression  which  arrested  the  growth  and  development  of  the  country, 
suspended  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  paralyzed  our  indus- 
tries, and  brought  down  the  prices  of  nearly  everything  that  the  people  produced. 
Steel  rails,  of  course,  like  all  other  manufactured  products,  felt  the  influence  of  this 
depression,  and  the  price  declined  and  has  never  since  been  as  high  as  it  was  before. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  FARMER. 

But  we  are  told  that  a  tariff  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  because,  first,  it  protects 
him  against  competition  from  the  agricultural  products  of  other  countries,  and,  sec- 
ondly, caused  by  diversifying  our  industries  and  increasing  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  other  than  agricultural  pursuits,  it  furnishes  him  with  a  profitable  home 
market  for  his  products.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  an  argument  to 
show  that  no  rate  of  duty,  however  high,  upon  articles  which  the  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  send  abroad  and  sell  at  foreign  prices,  can  possibly  benefit  him  here  at 
home  or  elsewhere.  This  has  been  so  often  shown,  and  is  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  farmers  themselves,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject. 

Of  course  our  home  market  has  been  constantly  improving,  and  under  any 
system  of  taxation  will  continue  to  improve,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  the  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  multiplication  of  facilities  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  distribution.    But  how  long  are 
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our  farmers  to  bo  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  other  industries  and  wait  for  tbe 
creation  of  a  home  market  that  will  take  all  their  own  products  at  fair  prices? 
Among  our  greatest  agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  cotton.  They  constitute 
the  main  reliance  of  millions  of  our  people  for  a  profitable  use  of  their  lands,  and 
many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  m  the  soil  and  buildings  and 
machinery  devoted  to  their  production.  Taking  the  average  crop  of  wheat  in  this 
country  for  several  years  past,  and  assuming  that  there  shall  be  no  increase  what- 
ever in  production,  and  that  the  domestic  consumption  per  capita  shall  remain  just 
at  what  it  now  is,  there  would  still  be  no  sufficient  home  market  for  this  great 
agricultural  staple  until  our  population  had  reached  nearly  one  hundred  million. 

WnERB   THE  FARMER  MUST  SELL   HIS  PRODUCT. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  domestic  production,  exportation,  and  home  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  show  that  it  would  require  three  times  as  much  machinery 
and  three  times  as  many  operatives  as  we  now  have  to  convert  this  material  into 
commercial  fabncs  here  at  home  ;  in  other  words,  we  are  now  compelled  to  export 
two-thirds  of  our  product  to  be  manufactured  in  loreign  countries,  while  one-third 
only  is  manufactured  at  home  by  all  the  m  ichinery  and  labor  now  employed.  In  1880 
there  were  $219,505,000  invested  in  cotton  manufiictures,  and  there  were  employed  in 
that  industry  173,554  hands.  To  work  up  our  present  production  of  raw  cotton 
would  require  an  investment  in  this  manufacture  of  $660,000,000  and  the  employ- 
ment of  517,663  hands.  If  we  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  years,  part  of  the 
time  under  very  high  tarifis,  in  so  developing  our  cotton  manufactures  as  so  enable 
them  to  take  one-third  of  our  product  at  European  prices,  how  many  more 
centuries  will  be  required  to  enable  them  to  consume  the  whole  product  at  prices 
fixed  by  competition  here  at  home  ? 

When  gentlemen  have  solved  this  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
cotton-grower,  he  may  be  able  to  listen  witli  patience  to  the  arguments  by  which 
they  attempt  to  convince  him  of  the  Immense  advantages  of  a  home  market 
that  will  never  exist.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  great  agricultural  products, 
and  with  many  others  which  are  now  exported,  while  the  farmers  are  waiting  for 
the  home  market  which  the  advocates  of  restrictive  legislation  have  been  promising 
them  for  so  many  years?  Are  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  North  and  South  to 
abandon  their  wheat  and  cot'on  lands,  or  cultivate  crop^  not  suited  to  their  soil  or 
climate,  while  gentlemen  are  making  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  home 
market  may  not  be  created  by  legislation  1  No  matter  what  (sentiemen  may  predict 
or  what  they  may  promise,  these  great  industries  must  go  on,  and  the  American 
farmer  must  sell  his  products  in  any  market  he  can  reach  and  at  any  price  he  can 
get. 

WHERE   COMPETITION   COMBS  FROM. 

Undoubtedly  the  amount  of  production  here  has  some  influence  upon  the  prices 
abroad,  but  the  controlling  elements  are  the  world's  supply  and  the  world's  demands. 
Our  farmers  do  not  compete  among  themselves  alone  in  the  provision  markets  of 
Europe.  Our  wheat-growers,  for  instance,  compete  with  the  wheat-growers  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Hungary,  India,  and  all  the  other  grain-growers 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  their  product  meets  in  the  open  and  free  markejs  of  tlie 
world  the  products  of  the  poorest-paid  labor  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  lately-emancipated  serfs  of  Russia;  the  oppressed  peasantry  of  Hungary ; 
the  ryot  of  India,  who  lives  on  millet  and  rice,  wears  no  garment  except  a  coarse 
cotton  shirt,  and  sleeps  on  the  floor  of  a  bamboo  hut— all  pour  the  products  of  their 
labor  into  the  free  markets  of  Europe  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  grain  from 
our  Western  States  and  Territorits.  Our  agricultural  constituents  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  true  situation.  They  know  very  well  that  as  to  all  the  articles  which  we  are 
capable  of  exporting  and  are  actually  exporting— and  this  includes  all  the  principal 
productions  of  their  industry— the  foreign  market  is  just  as  valuable  to  them  as  the 
home  market,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  prices  are  fixed  abroad,  and  they 
receive  here  only  what  they  could  receive  there,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 
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What  the  American  farmer  most  needs  is  a  home  market  in  which  he  can  pur- 
chase his  supplies  as  cheaply  as  his  competitors  purchase  theirs ;  and  if  he  can  not 
secure  this,  then  he  simply  asks  the  poor  privilege  of  making  his  purchases  where 
he  is  compelled  to  make  his  sales,  and  to  be  permitted  to  bring  his  goods  home  with- 
out being  compelled  to  pay  unreasonable  taxes  and  fines  by  his  Government  for 
carrying  on  a  harmless  and  legitimate  business. 

We  want  not  only  the  home  market,  but  all  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
varied  products  of  this  great  country.  We  want  to  send  our  agricultural  pro  lucts, 
our  cotton  and  our  breadstufiFs  and  our  provisions  to  the  naked  and  hungry  manu- 
facturing peoples  of  Europe,  and  our  manufactured  products  to  the  agricultural 
peoples  of  South  America,  Mexico  and  Asia.  We  can  do  this  when  we  determine 
to  trade  with  other  people  upon  fair  terms,  but  we  can  not  do  it,  so  long  as  we  pro- 
tect England  and  other  manufacturing  countries  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world 
upon  the  pretense  of  protecting  ourselves  in  our  own.  Let  us  doniniBh  the  cost  of 
production  in  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries,  not  by  diminishing 
the  wages  of  labor,  but  by  reducing  taxation  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  upon 
the  materials  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  finished  products,  and  by  removing, 
as  far  as  we  can,  the  restrictions  which  embarrass  our  people  in  their  efforts  to 
exchange  the  fruits  of  their  own  toil  which  they  do  not  need  for  the  commodities- 
of  other  countries  which  they  do  need. 


BELATrVE  PRODUCTION,  VALUE  OP  PHODUCr,  AND  EABNINQS  OF  A  SPINNER  USING  SANI> 
AND  POWER    MACHINERY. 


Industry. 

Tear. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
unit. 

Product  of  one  spin- 
ner per  week. 

Earnings  of  one 
spinner  per  week. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1813 
1880 

No.  10 
No.  10 

Pmnds. 

3 

3,000 

$2  2.5 
450  00 

60 

$9  30 

$7  20 

60 

RELATIVE  PBODUCTION,  VALUE  OE  PRODUCT,  AND  EARNINGS  OIT  A  WEAVER  USING  HA(II> 
AND  POWER  MACHINERY. 


Industry. 

Tear. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
unit. 

Production  of  one 
weaver  per  week. 

Earnings  of  one 
weaver  per  week. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Highest. 

Lowest, 

Cotton  goods  (Bhirting) 
Do 

1813 
1880 

No.  I'm 
(yarn.) 

Tards. 

iii 

1,440 

$17  91 
108  00 

72 
60 

$3  00 

$4  00 

"A  CONDITION— NOT  A  THKOBT." 
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NtlMBER    OF    BBTABLISHMBNTS,     NCMBUR    OF    BMPL0TE8,    STBAM    AND     WATER    POWER 
REDUCED  TO  HORSE  POWER. 


Industry. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments. 

Number 

of 
employes. 

Supplemented 
by  steam  and 
water  power 
equal  to  horse 
power  below. 

Beckoning  six 
men  to  a  horse 
power,   equal 
to  men  below. 

Actual  em- 
ployes and 
horse    power 
reduced  to 
employes. 

Cotton  goods 

Flouring  and  grist  mills. 
Iron  and  steel 

956 

34,268 
781 

25,680 

693 

1,984 

135,519 
58,448 
77,555 

149,997 
17,910 
77,870 

375,504 
771,201 
397,247 
831,928 
123,913 
106,507 

1,653,024 
4,627,208 
2,383,483 
4,931,568 
743,472 
639,042 

1.788,543 
4,685,654 
3,461,037 
5,081,565 

Ijumber.  sawed 

Paper 

761,383 
716,913 

Woolen  goods 

Total 

54,351 

517,399 

3,496,396 

14,977,794 

15,495,093 
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CHAPTER  XLYII. 
TAKING  OFF  BURDENS. 


THE     PRINCIPLES     UPON    WHICH     THE    PROPOSED     REDUCTION      OF 
BURDENSOME   WAR   TAXES   ARE   SUPPORTED. 


Extracts  from  the  Debates  in  Congress  on  the  SchedvZes  of 

the  Tax  Reduction  Bill — How  the  Experts  in  various 

Lines  LooTced  at  its  Effects. 


I. 

DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  IN  THIRTY  YEARS. 

THE     AMERICAN     FLAG     HAS    BEEN    DRIVEN     MORE     AND     MORE  PROM  THE    SEAS 
UNDER  THE   EXACTIONS   OP    HIGH  TAXES. 

BepreeentaUve  Timothy  E.  Tanmy,  of  Michigan,  May,  1880. 

Another  element  which  enters  into  the  coDBideration  of  this  problem  is  the 
shipbuilding  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  By 
an  examination  of  statistics  it  appears  that  the  progress  of  American  shipbuilding 
was  continuous  and  rapid  from  the  organization  of  the  Government  down  to  1861. 
The  time  was  when,  under  a  revenue  tariff,  the  United  States  was  almost  mistress' 
of  the  seas.  Her  flag  could  be  found  floating  in  the  ports  of  every  commercial 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  American  clipper  ship  was  he  prodigy  of  the  world; 
built  of  American  material  by  American  workmen,  and  manned  by  American 
oflicers  and  American  seamen.  Our  merchant  marine  was  the  pride  of  the  country. 
But  "O !  how  has  the  migbty  fallen." 

Go  with  me  to-night  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  stand  on  Brooklyn  bridge 
and  look  down  the  river  to  the  bay;  go  through  the  harbor  and  amongst  the  thous- 
ands of  spars,  and  the  flags  that  float  from  the  mastheads,  you  wi.l  not  flnd  one  in 
five  hundred  that  floats  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  these  few  are  coasters.  Not  one 
line  of  ships  engaged  regularly  in  the  transportation  of  commerce  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Why  all  this?  Our  materials  are  in  existence,  the  brain  and  the  sinew  of 
the  American  builder  and  the  sailor  are  not  lost.  The  indomitable  spirit  that  will 
brave  the  tempest  and  the  storm  is  with  us  still.  But  why  this  falling  ofi'  in  ship- 
ping? The  time  was  when  in  American  bottoms  we  sent  to  foreign  nations  77  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  under  the  xVmerican  flag.  The  order  is  reversed,  and  now  it  is 
less  than  13  per  cent. 
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TEE  DECLINE  OF  A  GBEAT  INDUSTRY. 


Table  showing  the  total  foreigu  tonnage  and  total  American  tonnage  cleared 
from  seaports  of  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries,  from  1858  to  1887,  inclusive: 


Tear. 


Total 
Foreign- 


Total 
American 


Tear. 


Total 
Foreign. 


Total 
American. 


18.58. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867  . 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1873. 


Ttmg. 
1,308,635 
1,.552,101 
1,755.871 
1,536,205 
1.637,168 
2,076,892 
2,616,951 
2,460,201 
3,131.077 
3,230,392 
3,186,200 
3,612.138 
3,832.030 
4,2^2,981 
5.141,147 


Tom. 
3,137,746 
3,315,325 
3, 601, 46.'. 
2,873,720 
2,667,763 
2,268,313 
l,663,2'-2 
1,710,330 
2.029,755 
3,270,090 
3,6i'>,ii:)l 
3.503,200 
2,5'M,.59S 
2.l>H,»41 
2,597,611 


1873 
1874 
1875. 
1876, 
1877 
1878 
1679, 
1880 
18X1 
1883 
1883 
1834 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Tons. 
5,940,8-t9 
7,096,947 
6,279,345 
6,802,096 
7,.345,436 
8,647,080 
10,54.5,403 
12,217,973 
12,7.54,453 
11,910,956 
10,869,945 
9,3<in,610 
9,667.700 
9,606.976 
10.740,017 


Tons. 
2,574,021 
2,961,103 
3,061,354 
3,037,362 
3,043,158 
3,196,491 
3,071,287 
3,077,724 
3.039,514 
2,935,513 
2,8''5,077 
2,845,109 
2,808,575 
2,806,259 
2,770,518 


You  ask  the  cause.  Some  attribute  it  to  our  navigation  laws  with  some  of  their 
restrictions.  True,  this  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  enter  into  the  result,  but  the  chief 
cause,  and  the  principal  one  which  I  desire  to  present  to  this  House  to-day,  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  that  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  with  the  world  that  we 
had  in  the  days  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  when  our  ships  could  go  out  laden 
with  the  product  of  our  own  country,  and  go  to  the  port  of  any  nation  of  the  world 
and  bring  back  in  exchange  their  product.  Therefore  I  say  to  this  House  that  the 
policy  of  this  country  should  be  to  so  revise  the  tariff  laws  that  we  will  bring  our- 
selves to  the  base  line  of  necessary  taxation  for  governmental  purposes  honestly 
administered;  discourage  the  idea  of  local  protection  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  favored 
individuals,  and  legislate  for  the  common  good  of  our  population.  When  we  do 
this,  and  upon  fair  and  reciprocal  relations  with  the  world,  we  will  find  that 
American  ingenuity,  American  pluck,  and  American  skill  will  once  more  launch 
upon  the  high  seas  a  merchant  marine  which  will  make  our  flag  respected  in  every 
nation  of  the  world  where  to-day  it  is  sneered  and  scoffed  at  because  of  our  com- 
mercial weakness. 


II. 


DECLINE  IN  COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OP  HOMES. 


THE   NUMBER  OP   PEOPLE   OWNING   HOMES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  CONTINUALLY 
DECREASING   UNDER  HIGH   TAXES. 

Representative  U/iarlea  H.  Mansur,  of  Missouri,  May  8,  1888. 

Now  let  us  look  to  its  effects  upon  married  life  and  to  its  housing ;  for  be  it 
known  to  you,  a  protective  tariff  is  the  universal  great  panacea,  the  one  gi  eat  solvent, 
that  unfolds  all  the  secrets  in  Nature's  hidden  arcana.  It  creates  fortunes;  it  popu- 
lates the  wilderness,  builds  cities,  tunnels  mountains,  and,  I  will  add,  builds 
monopolies,  makes  giant  trusts,  with  anaconda  folds,  to  embrace  a  whole  country 
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and  sixty  millions  of  people ;  also  creates  giant  fortunes  in  a  shorter  era  of  time- 
than  ever  before  known  in  any  country  in  any  age  or  any  era,  and  ought,  of  course,  to- 
make  happy  families  also. 

Aladdin's  lamp  pales  its  glory  before  the  shining  luster  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  the  slave  of  that  lamp  stands  ready  to  abdicate  his  mystic  power  because  he- 
cannot  serve  the  spirit  of  a  protective  tarifT  instead  of  his  lamp. 

nOMKS  FOR  ALL   THE   PEOPLE. 

In  1850  there  were  3,598,340  families  in  this  country  who  had  3,362,337  dwell- 
ings to  live  in ;  at  that  time  only  235,903  families  were  apparently  without  separate- 
homes  for  themselves.  In  1860  there  were  5,210,934  families,  and  thev  lived  in 
4,969,692  houses  or  dwellings.  Thus  241,243  families  were  without  separate  homes^ 
in  all  the  land.  The  families  had  increased  1,613,694  in  number,  and  all  of  them  had 
new  homes  but  5,339.  The  millennium  is  at  hand,  and  the  protective  tariff  has  done- 
this  surely.  One  million  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- four 
new  families  in  the  past  decade,  and  all  but  5,339  possessed  of  new  homes.  All 
hail  and  glory  to  a  protective  tariff!  But  hold  on  !  This  period  from  1850  to  1860 
was  the  period  of  lowest  tariffs  this  country  ever  knew  or  had. 

Prom  September  14, 1851,  to  March  3, 1857,  it  had  enacted  four  t«rlff  laws,  the- 
duties  running  lower  and  lower  until  the  last  only  ranged  from  4  to  30  per  cent., 
averaging  18  per  cent.,  instead  of  from  10  to  300  per  cent,  and  averaging  48  per 
cent.,  as  does  our  present  tariff.  What  comfort  in  the  land  is  expressed  in  the 
figures  1,61 3,694  new  families  in  ten  years, -and  all  living  in  new  houses  except 
5,339 !  Surely  it  must  be  a  low  or  revenue  tariff  that  did  it.  No  discontent  abroad' 
in  the  land  then!    Tramps  unknown  ;  the  word  is  not  yet  coined. 

THE  MORE   TAXES  THE  FEWER  HOMES. 

Now  let  US  look  at  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870,  a  decade  under  the  highest 
tariff  this  country  has  ever  known  ;  one  claimed  bv  its  friends  to  be  a  distinctly 
protective  tariff.  In  1870  there  were  7,579,363  families  living  in  7,043,883  dwellings. 
3During  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the  number  of  families  without  dwellings  had 
increased  to  536,510,  an  increase,  not  of  3  per  cent.,  or  5,339  only,  but  an  increase  of 
395,368  families  without  houses  or  dwellings,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. — yea, 
of  123  per  cent. 

But,  observe,  this  is  under  a  new  era  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  imposed 
between  1860  and  1870.  Yet  what  misery  is  involved  in  the  figures  295,368  families 
unable  to  find  a  separate  home  or  dwelling,  either  to  buy,  build,  or  rent  to  live  in, 
as  against  5,339  families  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860.  But  the  opposition  will 
say  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  war  period.  Be  patient  and  let  us  see  what  we  will 
see. 

We  will  now  look  to  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  for  its  story.  In  1880, 
9,945,916  families  had  8,955,812  dwellings  to  live  in  or  occupy.  In  this  decade  the 
families  increased  2,366,553  in  number,  but  the  dwellings  only  increased  1,913,079, 
leaving  a  total  of  990,108  families  in  the  land  without  separate  homes  or  dwell- 
ings. 

Thus  in  this  decade  the  536,510  unhoused  families  of  1870  had  become  990,108, 
an  increase  of  488,598  in  ten  years,  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent,  in  the  decade, 
as  against  123  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1870,  as  against  3  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1860, 
of  homeless  and  houseless  families  for  Democratic  times  and  a  low  tariff;  as  against 
123  per  cent,  and  nearly  100  per  cent,  for  Republican  rule  and  a  protective  tariff' 
runnJBg  through  two  decades. 

WHERE   THE  INCREASE  WENT. 

I  now  ask,  who  apparently  got  the  "  boodle"  of  the  ten  years  from  1870  to 
1880. 

Wesecthemanufacturersbytheii- own  reports,  for  they  furnish  the  statistics- 
that  make  the  census  reports,  got  an  increase  of  capital  of  $674,063,837  at  this  dis- 
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content  and  misery  of  453,598  homeless  and  unsheltered  families  in  the  same  period. 
But  I  am  not  quite  done  with  families  and  their  dwellings.  Between  1850  and  1860 
the  Increase  of  families  was  44.8  per  cent,  in  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their 
-dwellings  was  33.4  per  cent.  This  was  In  low-tariff  times.  Comparing  now  between 
1870  and  1880,  in  high  tariff  times,  the  increase  in  number  of  families  was  31.3  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  in  their  dwellings  was  only  27  per  cent.  This  shows  an 
advantage  for  the  first  decade  of  13.6  per  cent,  in  families,  and  5.4  per  cent,  in 
-dwellings. 

In  this  last  decade,  in  1873,  with  the  greatest  panic,  came  a  new  order  of  beings 
theretofore  unlcnown  in  this  country.  Tramps.  Five  hundred  thousand  strong ; 
tramps,  tramping  over  the  country.  Sldlled  laborer,  mechanic,  agriculturist,  all 
felt  the  baneful  effect  of  the  panic.  A  new  era  is  ushered  in ;  and  since  then  strikes , 
lockouts,  tramps,  discontent,  degradation  and  misery  have  appeared  in  such  numbers 
and  so  universally  over  and  throughout  the  country,  and  even  still  abide  with  us,  as 
the  recent  commotion  on  Western  railroads  and  in  the  Reading  coal  regions  attest, 
as  to  all  alike  indicate  that  if  capital  is  satisfied  labor  is  discontented  and  day  by  day 
becomes  more  so.  And  all  this  in  spite  of  a  protective  tariff.  Can  I  not  say  it  is 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  an  unequal  and  unjust  system  of  tribute  that  robs  the  poor  to 
make  the  rich  richer  ? 


III. 
WORKERS  IN  NON-PROTECTIVE  INDUriTRIES. 

THE  NUMBER  OP  PBUS0X3  WIEO  ABB  NOT  ONLY  NOT   BENEFITED  BOX  SUBJECTED  TO 
INJURY  BY  BURDENSOME  TAXES. 

Bepreeeniative  Samvel  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  May  17. 

It  has  often  been  repeated  here  that  the  last  census  shows  that  of  the  17,393,099 
of  our  population  engaged  in  industries,  7,070,493  were  employed  in  agriculture  ; 
and,  in  round  numbers,  about  4,000,000  in  professional  and  personal  services,  nearly 
3,000,000  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  nearly  4,000,000  in  manufacturing  and 
mining.  At  least  1,214,033  were  engaged  in  pursuits  which  were  not  benefited  but 
rather  injured  by  a  high  tariff.  They  were  injured,  I  say,  because  the  protective 
tariff,  which  is  alleged  to  msike  high  wages  for  others,  did  not  benefit  these.  The 
pattern  makers,  the  brick-layers,  the  molders,  the  house  carpenters,  and  many 
workers  in  other  branches  of  business  which  are  absolutely  unprotected,  command 
'higher  wages  than  those  working  on  protected  articles. 

There  are  nearly  400,000  carpenters  and  joiners,  300,000  milliners  and  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses,  nearly  300,000  blacksmiths,  13.3,000  tailors  and  tailoresses, 
103,000  masons,  76,000  butchers,  41,000  bakSrs,  23,000  plasterers,  and  others  engaged 
in  unprotected  pursuits,  who  bear  the  burden  without  receiving  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  favored  class. 

Counting  out  Vcm  nuijiber  of  unprotected  farmers — and  over  one-half  of  our 
entire  population  are  dependent  upon  farms — I  have  before  me  a  list  of  trades  and 
employments.  It  includes  over  one  hundred  classes,  from  the  arcliitect  to  the  wood- 
chopper,  who  derive  no  sort  of  reward,  but  whose  business  is  crucified  between  the 
4wo  thieves— ad  valorem  and  specific  duties,  levied  upon  all  they  consume. 
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Here  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  our  population  engaged  in  1880  in  non-protected 
industries : 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  NON- PROTECTIVE  INDUSTKIES. 

Sailora eO.m 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 32.279 

Steamboatmen  and  worn  en JZ.dOo 

Stewards  and  stewardesses 2,285 

Toll  gate-keepers „?'?^ 

Trader" 114,839 

Dealers  In  books  and  stationery 4,983 

Traders  in  boots  and  shoes '"s? 

Traders  in  wood  and  coal 10  871 

Traders  in  cotton  and  tobacco 22,000' 

Undertakers 5,lw 

Weighers  and  gaugers 32l£. 

Druggists 27,700 

Dealers  In  real  estate iV^S, 

Dealers  in  proTisions  35  ^' 

Dealers  In  dry  goods ,„?'sS 

Dealers  in  groceries ■'"^?;i 

Dealers  in  iron  and  tin lo,07B 

Dealers  In  hides ,?'5fi 

Dealers  in  luml)er  and  marble 13,668 

Dealers  in  newspapers 2,7^ 

Dealers  in  paints  and  oils 1,940 

Dealers  in  paper J, 863 

Bakers...... 41,309 

Blacksmiths 172.72ft 

Brick  and  tile  makers  36,052" 

Bridge  builders 2,587 

House  builders 10,80t 

Butchers 76,241 

Carpenters  and  joiners •  •  373,143. 

Carmakers 4,708 

Charcoal  and  lime  burners 5,8-51 

Coopers 49,]38' 

Engineers  and  firemen 79,638 

Engravers 4,577" 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 41,353 

Brick  and  stonemasons 103,473' 

Millers 53,440 

Miners 234,338 

Oil  well  laborers 7,340 

Painters 138.556 

Paper  hangers 5,013 

Photographers 9,900 

Plasterers ^,083 

Printers  and  stereotypera 72,736 

Quairymen 15,169 

Quartz  slaiers 4,026 

Stave  makers 4,061i 

Wood-choppers 13,731 


Architects 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art 

Auctioneers 

Barbers  and  hair-dressers 

Boarding-house  keepers  

Clergymen 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Clerks  in  hotels 

Dentists 

Domestic  servants 

Employes  of  hotels 

Civil  engineers 

Hostlers 

Hotel-keepers 

Journalists 

Laborers 

Laundresses 

Lawyers 

Livery-stable  keepers 

Messengers 

Musicians 

Nurses 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Restaurant  keepers 

Sextons  

Teachers  and  scientific  persons — 

Veterinary  surgeons 

Private  watchmen 

Whitewashers 

Boatmen  and  watermen 

Book-keepers  in  stores 

Canal  men 

Clerks  in  stores 

Commercial  travelers 

Clerks  in  railroad  offices 

Clerks  in  insurance  offices 

Clerks  in  express  companies 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Employes  In  warehouses 

Employes  of  railroad  companies. 

Peddlers 

Milk  men  and  women 

Newspaper  carriers 

Street  railroad  employes 

Telegraph  employes 

Telephone  employes 

Packers 

Pilots 

Porters  and  laborers 


3,875 
9,104 
3,331 
44,851 
19,058 
64,698 
35,467 
10.918 
13,314 
1,07.5,665 
77,413 

8,261 
31,697 
33,453 
15,308 
1,859,223 
121,943 
64,137 
14,213 
13,985 
30,477 
13,483 
85,671 
H,074 

2,449 
237,710 

2,130 
13,384 

3,316 
30,368 
59,790 

4,338 

353,444 

38,158 

13,331 

3,830 

1,856 
177,.586 

5,033 

336,058 

53.491 

9,243 

3.374 
11,935 
22,809 

1,198 

4,176 

3,770 
32,193 


It  is  this  class  of  people  that  I  have  the  honor  in  large  part  to  represent.  They 
live  in  our  cities,  and  though  they  may  be  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  accord- 
ing to  our  census  returns,  they  are  not  manufacturing  those  articles  which  have  the- 
special  favor  of  our  tariff. 

Gentlemen  may  tell  us  that  they  do  not  tax  the  wages  of  these  men,  whether 
high  or  low,  by  their  tariff. 

I  know  that  they  do  not  tax  their  wages ;  but  they  tax  aJl  that  their  wages  buy. 
They  thus  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  little  money  that  is  left  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  month;  for  every  article  that  enters  into  their  expenditure,  from  the 
potatoes,  taxed  specifically  1 5  cents  a  bushel,  to  the  salt,  at  over  80  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  from  the  rent  of  their  houses,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  tax  on  lumber 
and  iron,  etc.,  to  the  blankets  that  give  them  comfort  in  the  winter  nights. 

LUXUHIES  AND  NECESSARIES. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  place  in  parallel  columns  a  statement  of  a  number 
of  these  inseotivera.  One  column  will  show  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  come- 
in  free  under  the  present  tariff,  and  the  other  the  duties  on  the  articles  of  necessity. 
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And  yet,  for  years  and  years  in  this  House,  gentlemen  have  refueed  even  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  reducing  the  one  or  raising  the  other  of  these  taxes  and  harmo- 
nizing their  discordant  elements : 


Duty  on  articUt  of  luxury. 

Ottar  of  rosea,  free. 

Neroli,  or  orange-flower  oil,  free. 

Diamonds,  ]0  per  cent. 

Haw  Silk.  free. 

Jewelry,  2")  per  cent. 

Gold  studs,  25  per  cent. 

Finest  still  wines.  In  bottles,  29  per  cent. 

Finest  thread  lace,  30  per  cent. 
Fine  Aubnsson   and   Axminster  carpets, 
costing  abroad  $2.77  a  yard,  i6  per  cent. 

Finest  India  Shawls,  costing  abroad,  say 
$20  a  pound  weight,  35  cents  a  pound  and 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  say  40^  per 
cent. 

Silk  Stockings,  50  per  cent. 

Finest  Broadcloth,  costing  t5  a  pound 
abroad.  35  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent., 
equal  to  about  41  per  cent. 

Pate  de  f  oie  gras,  23  per  cent. 
Musical  instruments,  of  all  klndi,  25  per 
cent. 

Duty  on  a  quart  bottle  of  ohampagne,'co8t- 
ing  abroad  $1  a  bottle,  58  cents. 

Curry  and  curry  powder,  free. 
Olives,  green  or  prepared,  free. 
Spices  all  kinds,  free. 


Duty  on,  articles  cf  necessity. 

Castor-oil,  180  per  cent. 

Linseed  Oil,  62  per  cent. 

Common  window-glass,  87  per  cent. 

Kaw  wool,  m  per  cent. 

Sceel  rails,  85  per  cent. 

Horseshoe  nails,  116  per  cent. 

Cheapest    mixed    woolen    goods,  costing 

abroad  24  cents  per  yard,  77  per  cent. 
Spool  thread,  51  per  cent. 
Common  druggets,  costing  abroad  2i  cents 

a  yard,  88  per  cent. 
Common  woolen  shawls,  costing  abroad  68 

cents  a  pound,  86  per  cent. 

Common  worsted  stockings,  costing  26 
cents  a  pound  abroad,  73  jper  cent. 

Common  cloth,  costing  6o  cents  a  pound 
abroad,  duty  3i  cents  a  pound  and  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  equal  to  89  per  cent. 

Rice.  106  per  cent. 

Galvanized  wire  smaller  than  No.  16  and 

not  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge,  132 

per  cent. ;    smaller  than  No.  26,  155  per 

cent. 
Duty  on  a  dollar's  worth  of  bleached  cotton 

fabric,  costing  abroad  5X  cents  a  square 

yard,  eHH  cents. 
Potatoes,  15  cents  duty  per  bushel. 
Corn  starch,  83>i  per  cent.  duty. 
Bait,  8S  per  cent.  duty. 


THE   AD   AB8UBDDM. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  persuade  men  who  are  selfish  to  indulge  In 
self  love,  much  less  in  disinterestedness.  Perhaps  the  most  cogent  reasoning  upon 
this  subject  would  be  after  the  manner  of  our  humorists,  known  as  the  ad  absurdum, 
which  Aristotle  ranks  among  the  best  rudiments  of  logic. 

We  have  a  humorist  known  as  "  Bill  Nye."  This  clever  writer  has  been  acting 
as  a  rural  gentleman.  He  has  ideas  of  stock-growing,  garden  sauce,  and  other 
home-spun  matters  about  farming  in  the  West.    1  quote : 

"Well,  farmin'  is  like  runnin'  a  paper  in  regards  to  some  things.  Every  feller  in  the 
world  will  take  and  turn  in  and  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  even  if  he  don't  know  a  blame  thing 
about  it.  There  ain't  a  man  In  the  United  States  to-day  that  don't  secretly  think  he  could 
run  airy  one  if  his  other  business  busted  on  him,  whether  he  knows  the  difference  between 
a  new  milch  cow  and  a  horse  hay-rake  or  not.  We  had  one  of  these  embroidered  night- 
shirt farmers  come  from  town  better'n  three  years  aijo.  Been  a  tollot-soap  man  and  done 
well,  and  so  he  came  out  and  bought  a  farm  that  had  nothing  i  o  it  but  a  fancy  house  and 
barn,  a  lot  of  raedderinthe  front  yard,  and  a  southern  aspect.  The  larm  was  no  good. 
Tou  couldn't  raise  a  disturbance  on  it  Wei),  what  does  he  do?  Goes  and  gets  a  passle  of 
slim-tailed  yeller  cow9  from  New  Jersey,  and  alms  to  handle  cream  and  diversified  farming. 
Last  year  the  cuss  sent  a  loEwi  of  cream  over  and  tried  to  sell  it  at  the  new  crematory  while 
the  funeral  and  hoileroost  was  goin'  on.  I  may  be  a  sort  of  a  chump  myself,  but  I  read  my 
paper  and  don't  get  left  like  that." 

"What  are  the  prospects  for  farmers  In  your  State  ?  " 

"Well,  they  are  pore.  Never  was  so  pore.  In  fact,  sence  I've  been  there.  Folks  wonder 
why  boys  leaves  the  farm.  My  boys  left  so  as  to  get  protected,  they  said,  and  so  they  went 
Into  a  clothing  store,  one  of  'em,  and  one  went  into  hardware,  and  one  is  talkin'  protection 
in  the  Legislature  this  winter.  They  said  that  farnun'  was  gettin'  to  be  like  flshin'  and 
huntln',  well  enough  for  a  man  that  has  means  and  leisure,  but  they  couldn't  make  a  liviu' 
at  it,  they  said.  Another  boy  is  in  a  drug  store,  and  the  man  that  hires  him  says  he  is  a 
royal  feller." 

"Kind  of  a  castor  royal  feller,"  I  said  with  a  skriek  of  laughter. 

He  waited  until  1  had  laughed  all  I  wanted  to,  and  then  he  said : 

"I've  always  hollered  for  nigh  tariff  in  order  to  hyst  the  public  debt,  but  now  that  we've 
got  the  national  debt  coopered,  I  wish  they'd  take  a  little  hack  at  mine.  I've  put  in  fifty 
years  farmin'.    I  never  drank  licker  in  any  form.    I've  worked  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours 
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a  day  J  been  economical  In  oloze  and  never  went  to  a  show  more'n  a  dozen  times  In  my  life ; 
raised  a  family  and  learned  upwards  of  two  hundred  calves  to  drink  out  of  a  tin  pail  with- 
out blowing  all  their  vittles  up  my  sleeve.  My  wife  worked  alongside  o'  me  sewin  new 
seats  on  the  boys'  pants,  skimmin'  milk,  and  even  helpin'  me  load  hay.  ^ 

'Tor  forty  years  we  toiled  along-  together  and  hardly  got  time  to  look  into  each  other  s 
faces  or  dared  to  stop  and  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  Then  her  health  ailed.  Ketched 
cold  in  the  spring-house,  prob'ly  skimmin'  milk  and  washin'  pans  and  scaldln'  pails  and 
Bpankin'  butter.  Anyhow,  she  took  in  a  long  breath  one  day  while  the  doctor  and  me  was 
watohin' her,  and  she  says  to  me,  'Henry.'  says  she,  'I've  got  a  chance  to  rest,'  and  she  put 
one  tired,  wore-out  hand  on  top  of  the  other  tired,  wore-out  hand,  and  I  knew  she'd  gone 
where  they  don't  work  all  day  and  do  chores  all  night. 

"I  took  time  to  kiss  her  then.  I'd  been  too  busy  for  a  good  while  previous  to  that,  and 
then  I  called  in  the  boys.  After  the  funeral  it  was  too  much  for  them  to  stay  around  and 
eat  the  kind  of  cookin' we  had  to  put  up  with,  and  nobody  spoke  up  around  the  house  as 
we  used  to.  The  boys  quit  whistlin'  around  the  barn  and  talked  kind  of  low  by  themselves 
about  goin'  to  town  and  gettln'  a  job. 

"They're  all  gone  now,  and  the  snow  is  four  feet  deep  on  mother's  grave  up  there  in  the 
old  berryin'  ground." 

Then  both  of  us  looked  out  of  the  car  window  quite  a  long  time  without  saying  any- 
thing. 

"I  don't  blame  the  boys  for  going  into  something  else,  longs  other  things  pays  better; 
but  I  say— and  I  say  what  I  know— that  the  man  who  holds  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
inhishands,  the  man  that  actually  makes  money  for  other  people  to  spend,  the  man  that 
eats  three  good,  simple,  square  meals  a  day  and  goes  to  bed  at  9  o'clock,  so  that  future  gen- 
erations with  good  blood  and  cool  brains  can  go  from  his  farm  to  the  Senate  and  Congress 
and  the  White  House— he  is  the  man  that  gets  left  at  last  to  run  his  farm,  with  nobody  to 
help  him  but  a  hired  man  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 

"The  farms  in  our  State  are  mortgaged  for  over  ?700,000,000.  Ten  of  our  Western  States 
— I  see  by  the  papers— have  got  about  three  billioD  and  a  half  mortgages  on  their  farms, 
and  that  don't  count  the  chattel  mortgages  filed  with  town  clerks  on  farm  machinery, 
stock,  wagons,  and  even  crops,  by  gosh !  that  ain't  two  inches  high  under  the  snow.  That's 
what  the  prospects  is  for  farms  now.  The  Government  is  rich,  but  the  men  that  made  it, 
the  men  that  fought  perairie  fires  and  perarie  wolves  and  Injuns  and  potato-bugs  and  bliz- 
zards, and  has  paid  the  war  debt  and  pensions  and  everything  else,  and  hollered  for  the 
Union  and  Republican  party  and  high  tariff  and  anything  else  that  they  was  told  to,  is  left 
high  and  dry  this  cold  winter  with  a  mortgage  of  $7,500,000,000  on  the  farms  they  have 
earned  and  saved  a  thousand  times  over." 

Yes ;  but  look  at  the  glory  of  sending  from  the  farm  the  future  President,  the  future 
Senator,  and  the  future  member  of  Congress. 

"That  looks  well  on  paper,  but  what  does  it  really  amount  to?  Soon  as  a  farmer-boy 
gits  in  a  place  like  that  he  forgets  the  soil  that  produced  him  and  holds  his  head  as  high  as 
a  hollyhock.  He  bellers  for  protection  to  everybody  but  the  farmer,  and  while  he  sails 
round  in  a  highty-tighty  room  with  a  fire  in  it  night  and  day,  his  father  on  the  farm  has  to 
kindle  his  own  fire  in  the  morning  with  elm  slivers  and  has  to  wear  his  son's  lawn  tennis 
suit  next  to  him  or  freeze  to  death,  and  he  has  to  milk  in  an  old  gray  shawl  that  has  held 
that  member  of  Congress  when  he  was  a  baby,  by  gorry !  and  the  old  lady  has  to  sojourn 
through  the  winter  in  the  flannels  that  Silas  wore  at  the  rigatter  before  he  went  to  Con- 
gress." 

So  I  say,  and  I  think  that  Congress  agrees  with  me.  Damn  a  farmer,  anyhow  I 


IV. 
SOME  OF  THE  RA.TES  OP  TAXA.TION. 

LOWEST  DUTIES  ON  LUXURIES ;   HIGHEST   ON  NEOESSAKIBS— AS   A     RESULT   OP  THE 

PRESENT   METHOD   OP   LEVYING   TAXES. 

Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  January  13, 1838. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Amount  imported  in  1887 $50,018,98) 

Duty  paid  thereon f, 2o'713'333 

Being  an  average  of  41  per  cent.  ' 

JEWELRY  AND  PBEOIOUS  STONES. 

Amount  imported  in  1887 $10,98!  191 

Duty  paid  thereon  1162300 

Being  a  duly  of  10,1^  per  cent.  '      ' 

This  shows  whatever  be  the  excuse  for  If,  that  the  iron  and  steel,  without  which  no 

industry  can  move,  and  which  are  an  absolute  necessity  of  life,  are  made  to  pay  four  times 

as  much  as  the  adornments  of  the  rich. 
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.„  wool,  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

w  ool  hats :  Per  cent. 

Valued  at  40  cents  per  pound  and  under 75.00 

Valued  at  from  40  to  flO  cents  per  pound , T3.00 

Valued  at  from  80  to  80  cents  per  pound 6000 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 52.00 

As  the  article  rises  In  value  It  decreases  in  duty  or  tax. 

Knit  Goods  : 

Worth  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 88.83X 

Worth  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound 65.20 

Worth  from  4ii  to  60  cents  per  pound 69.00 

Valued  at  80  cents  per  pound  and  upwards 62.C0 

Woolen  Shawls : 

Valued  at  SO  cents  per  pound  and  under 88.50 

Valued  above  80  cents  per  pound 65.50 

Woolen  {roods,  dress  goods,  etc  : 

Valued  at  80  rents  per  pound  or  under 88.80 

Worth  over  80  cents  per  pound 64.46 

Worsted,  alpaca,  and  so  on : 

Valued  at  30  cents  per  pound  or  under 70.50 

Worth  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound a9.33>i 

Worth  from  40  to  60  cents  per  pound 68.25 

Flannels  : 

Cheapest,  valued  at  30  cents  or  under,  per  pound 73.42 

Valued  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound 66.20 

Valued  at  above  60  cents  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 67.05 

Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  Italian  cloths,  etc.: 

Worth  20  cents  per  square  yard  or  under 67.89 

All  above  £0  cents  per  square  yard 59.00 

All  woolen  goods  or  mixtures  of  alpaca  and  other  material : 

Weighing  four  ounces  or  less  per  square  yard 83.00 

Weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard 69.68 

Blankets: 

Worth  80  cent?  per  pound  or  under 79.66 

Worth  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound 63.8.5 

All  worth  above  80  cents  per  pound 70.00 

Whilst  the  woolen  shawl  o(  the  poor  woman  is  taxed  88  per  cent,  the  silk  shawl  of  her 

wealthier  sister  Is  taxed  only  50  per  cent. 

Whilst  the  cheap  alpaca  of  the  laborer's  wife  Is  taxed  P3per  cent,  the  silk  or  velvet 

dress  of  his  employer  s  wife  and  the  laces  and  ribbons  with  which  it  is  trimmed  are  taxed 

but  60  per  cent. 

Whilst  the  plow-boy's  coarse  wool  hat  is  taxed  7.5  per  cent.,  the  shining  silk  beaver  of 

the  dude  is  taxed  only  .50  per  cent. 

Files  are  taxed  56  ptr  cent ;  trace-chains,  47  per  cent.:   horseshoe-nails,  76  per  cent; 

whilst  sportingflre-arms,  pistols,  etc.,  are  taxed  only  35  per  cent.,  and  iron  rails  continue  to 

pay  93  per  cent,  and  steel  rails  84. 

Window  Glass : 

Cylinder,  crown  and  common  window,  unpolished,  not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square 60.71 

Above  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  square 93.11 

Cylinder  and  crown,  polished,  unsilvered : 

10  by  15 7.28 

Not  exceeding  16  by  24 16.79 

Plate-glass,  rough : 

Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches  square 14.18 

Not  exceeding  16  by  34  inches  sq  uare 33.88 

Plate-glass,  polished,  unsilvered : 

10  by  15  inches,  square 17.39 

16  by  24  inches 20.15 

Plate-glass,  polished  and  silvered  : 

10  by  ]5  inches  square 10.85 

18  by  24  inches  square 18.44 

HOW   THE   POOR  PAT  THIS  TAX. 

These  are  only  a  few  items  showing  the  manner  in  which  these  taxes  are  levied, 
ard  how  anyone  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  can-  conclude  that 
these  taxes  are  levied  mainly  upon  articles  of  luxury  is  another  mystery  that  the 
friends  of  protection  alone  can  explain.  The  heavy  taxes  placed  upon  iron,  farming 
implements,  cotton-ties,  coarse  blankets  and  coarse  woolens,  and  the  comparatively 
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light  tax  upon  jewelry,  plate-glass,  silks  and  velvets  contradict  the  proposition  and 
show  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  true.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  duties  is, 
whether  intended  or  not,  to  compel  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  to  pay  not  more 
taxes  to  the  Government  perhaps,  because  they  purchase  but  few  imported  goods, 
but  to  pay  to  the  manufacturers  of  American  goods  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  entire 
sum  collected  by  the  Government  upoi^imported  goods  over  and  above  that  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  these  necessaries  if  this  duty  was  not  imposed. 
And  the  amount  paid  the  Government  as  a  tariff  upon  imported  goods  is  about 
$320,000,000  annually. 


V. 
ENHANCING  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

THE  PAYMENT  OF    EXORBITANT  TAXES  MAKES  THE   CONDITIONS   OF  LIFE   HABDEB 

AND    HAKDBR  IN   AMERICAI*   CITIES. 

Sepre'entative  AsMel  P.  FUoh,  of  New  York  (BepuWican),  May  16. 
The  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  mainly  a  lesidence  district.  Th& 
majority  of  the  people  who  live  there  live  on  fixed  incomes  paid  them  as  salaries  or 
wages  every  month,  or  by  the  proceeds  of  professional  employment  in  which  their 
incomes  are  limited.  Some  of  them  are  architects,  artists,  clergymen,  clerks  in 
banks,  insurance  and  law  offices,  journalists,  musicians,  lawyers,  physicians,  teach- 
ers, book-keepers,  railroad  employes,  drivers,  conductors,  policemen,  firemen, 
telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  salesmen,  mechanical  engiueeis,  civil  engineers, 
stenographers,  printers,  and  skilled  mechanics  of  all  sorts  not  employed  in  industries 
which  have  protection  under  the  present  tariff. 

A  WORD   FOR   PEOPLE   WHO   HAVE   NO  PROTECTION. 

In  that  district  lives,  too,  an  army  of  deserving  women  who  earn  their  living 
by  unprotected  labor,  and  often  that  of  others  dependent  upon  them.  There  is  per- 
haps a  necessity  within  the  course  of  this  long  debate  that  somebody  should  say  a 
word  for  these  people.  The  farmer  has  his  eloquent  advocate  trained  in  the  county 
and  State  fairs,  who  is  in  arms  to  defend  every  product  of  his  ground.  The  work- 
men in  factories  and  the  manulacturers  have  their  special  advocates,  who  lie  awake 
at  night  to  study  their  interests  and  whose  voices  have  been  heard  nere  every  day 
since  the  beginning  of  this  session,  asking  for  one  measure  or  another  for  their 
protection.  Almost  every  class  has  had  its  advocates  here,  except  perhaps  the 
millionaires,  whom  nobody  will  own  to  represent,  and  who  have  no  friends  in  this 
House. 

Suppose,  as  examples  of  the  class  of  people  to  whom  I  refer  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  we  talie  the  policeman,  who  guards  our  bouses ;  the  fireman,  who  will  risk 
his  life  for  our  children  ;  the  reporter  and  the  printer,  who  spend  the  night  ia  pre- 
paring our  morning  papers ;  the  carrier,  who  brings  it  through  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  the  locomotive  engineer  on  the  elevated  laUroad,  who  takes  us  up  and  down 
town.  These  classes  of  workmen  have  no  direct  protection.  They  are  not  over- 
paid, nor  is  their  life  more  luxurious  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  money  which  they 
draw  at  the  end  of  every  month  is  not  more  than  they  need,  and  they  are  often 
sorely  pinched  to  buy  even  the  taxed  doll  to  fill  the  taxed  Christmas  stocking  or  to 
pay  for  the  taxed  medicine  necessary  for  any  member  of  the  family. 

DESBKVINQ   OF    CONSIDERATION. 

Perhaps  an  impartial  examination  may  show  that  these  people  are  as  intelligent, 
as  patriotic,  and  as  deserving  of  consideration  in  the  matter  now  before  the  House 
as  are  the  Rhode  Island  mill  operators  or  the  Kansas  farmers.    Their  wishes  and 
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views  may  be  even  as  important  to  the  Republican  party.  If  you  are  to  get  any 
Republican  votes  in  New  York  City  you  must  get  tliem  from  these  people.  These 
classes  gave  you  under  the  wise  management  of  Arthur  votes  enough  to  keep  down 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  city  so  that  a  Republican  President  was  elected  by 
the  vote  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  They  gave  in  my  district  a  Republican  an  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  largely  because  his  Democratic  opponent  refused  to  support  any 
measure  of  tariff  reform,  and  voted  against  the  consideration  of  the  Morrison  bill. 

Y'ou  can  hardly  afford  to  pass  tliese  voters  over  in  your  desire  to  conciliate  the 
factory  operatives  and  the  farmers,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  decided  to  elect  your 
candidate  without  the  vote  of  New  York  State.  1  have  had  it  explained  to  me  that 
this  can  easily  be  done.  It  is  a  favorite  theory  apparently  of  the  same  gentlemen 
who  have  decided  that  the  city  workingmen  who  gave  the  most  outspoken  and 
determined  free-trader  in  this  country,  Mr.  Henry  George,  68,000  votes  at  an  elec- 
tion when  we  could  only  get  00,000  for  so  good  a  candidate  as  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
are  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  the  absolute  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff;  and  of 
those  other  wise  leaders  of  the  party  whose  declared  policy  is  to  alienate  the  Qer- 
inan  voters  who  are  still  true  to  the  Republican  party,  in  order  to  please  the  Prohi- 
bitionists, who  laugh  at  their  concessions  and  have  always  sought  and  always  will 
seek  the  downfall  of  that  party. 

rAYING  ON  EVERYTHING  THET  TOUCH  OR  HANDLE. 

I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  accept  such  theories  or  acknowledge  such  leader- 
ship. In  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the  interest  of  common  fair- 
ness, I  propose  to  ask  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment 
how  the  present  tariff,  which  we  have  promised  to  revise,  now  affects  the  people- 
whom  I  have  described,  and  to  consider  what  they  pay  taxes  on  in  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  customs  taxes  now  in  force. 

They  pay  upon  ererylhing.  Look  for  a  moment  at  what  they  eat.  There  is  a 
tariff  duty  on  beef,  on  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  butter  and  lard,  cheese,  molasses,- 
grapes,  wheat  fl"ur,  oats,  corn  meal  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  raisins,  vinegar,  honey, 
fice  and  rice  meal,  sugar,  extract  of  meat,  pickles,  currants,  apples,  salt,  and  con- 
densed milk.  The  list  is  substantially  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of  tlie  grocery  store 
at  which  they  boy.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  coal  which  warms  them,  on  their  cook- 
ing and  household  utensili,  on  their  entire  clothing  from  their  hats  to  their  stock- 
ings, on  the  medicines  given  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  on  the  roofs  over  their 
heads. 

The  commerce  of  New  York,  where  most  of  the  customs  duties  are  collected, 
while  it  asks  in  vain  for  the  money  which  is  necessary  to  improve  the  water  ways 
where  $147,000,000  of  our  revenue  is  collected  every  year,  pays  cheerfully  taxes 
which  are  used  to  keep  up  custom-houses  where  nothing  is  ever  collected,  and  to 
carry  the  mails  on  routes  which  use  up  the  great  protits  of  the  city  offices,  to  build 
liarbors  in  Texas,  where  a  sailor  who  happened  to  be  stranded  would  be  lost  and 
lonesome,  to  improve  rapids  in  Tennecsee  which  no  one  but  the  lumberman  ever 
sees,  and  to  dredge  out  creeks  in  Georgia  which  the  Government  engineers  who  are 
given  charge  of  the  work  spend  a  month  in  trying  to  find.  Just  so  the  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  sooner  than  object  in  any  way  to  the  protective  tariff,  which. 
they  believe  to  be,  if  properly  laid  and  fairly  administered,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  havepaid  without  objection  and  cheertuUy,  on  everything  they  use 
or  touch  or  handle,  from  the  beginning,  these  customs  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer  and  his  employe  and  the  long-suffering  farmer. 

WHY  A   READJUSTMENT  IS   ASKED. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  a  revision  of  the  tariff  has  been  promised  by 
both  parties,  and  when  the  present  duties  yield  so  large  a  revenue  that  its  further 
accumulation  has  become  admittedly  dangerous.  Is  it  strange  that  at  this  time  and 
under  these  circumstances  they  ask  that  a  readjustment,  partially  at  least,  in 
their  interest,  may  take  place?  And  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  a  tariff  which 
puts  jewelry  at  25  per  cent,  and  oil-cloth  for  tenement  house  floors  at  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  which  brings  in  silver-plated  harness  at  3.5  per  cent,  and  children'a 
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•cotton  stockines  at  40  per  cent.;  under  which  India  shawls  of  the  finest  quality  pay 
40  per  cent,  and  common  woolen  shawls  86  per  cent.,  shoula  be  modified?  On  the 
theory  of  protecting  or  pleasing  the  manufacturing  laborer  and  the  farmer  the  mass 
of  people  in  my  district  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  paid  for  many  years,  each  of 
them,  out  of  money  which  they  can  ill  spare,  more  for  their  meals,  their  shelter, 
their  clothes,  and  their  medicines  than  these  things  ought  to  cost  them. 


VI. 
GARFIELD  AND  THE  COBDBN  CLUB. 

HIS  MEMBEESHIP,  AT   HIS  DEATH,  OF   THAT  FREE   TRADE  ORGANIZATION  CLEARLY 

SHOWN    BT  IRREFUTABLE   EVIDENCE. 

B^iresmtative  W.  D.  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  May  10,  1883. 

In  regard  to  the  record  of  General  Garfield  as  a  member  of  that  club,  I  showed 
from  the  list  of  membership  that  he  was  a  member  in  1871  and  in  1876.  I  stated  that 
his  membership,  no  doubt,  was  brought  about  by  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
■expressed  on  the  question  of  free  trade.  In  that  statement  I  think  I  am  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  public  declarations  of  that  ab!e  and  distinguished  man.  In  1866 
■General  Garfield  made  a  speech  in  the  House,  in  whiclj  he  used  the  following 
language : 

If  Congress  pursues  this  line  of  policy  steadily  we  shall,  yOar  by  year,  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  basis  of  free  trade,  because  we  shall  be  more  nearly  able  to  compete  with 
other  cations  on  equal  terms.  I  am  for  a  proteation  which  leads  to  ultimnte  free  trade.  I 
am  for  that  free  trade  which  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  reasonable  protection. 

Again,  General  Garfield,  on  July  10, 1866,  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  said : 

I  am  willing:,  as  a  compromise,  to  favor  the  reduction  of  the  proposed  duty  on  railroad 
iron,  and  I  presume  the  Committee  on  ttailroads  will  agree  with  me  in  this.  I  think  we 
should  also  reduce  tne  proposed  duty  on  salt,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  several  other  particu- 
lars we  will  reduce  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Thaddeiis  Stevens  replied  as  follows : 

Why  not  come  out  honestly  and  accept  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Wilson,  who  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only),  which  is  a  much  more  ingenuous  one  ? 

To  which  General  Garfield  responded  that — 

Against  the  abstract  doctrine  of  free  trade  as  such  very  little  can  be  said.  As  a  theory 
there  is  much  to  commend  it.  But  it  can  never  be  applied  to  values,  except  in  time  of 
peace.  'i 

OCCUPIED   A   MIDDLE   GROUND. 

I  read  from  a  speech  delivered  on  June  4,  1878,  by  Mr.  Garfied,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  find  nothing  in  the  quotation  trom  which  I  read  to  which  I  d'ssent.  I  cer- 
tainly think  there  is  much  to  commend  and  but  little,  if  any,  to  condemn  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  him.  If  the  sentiments  he  then  expressed  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  a  reasonable  tn.rifl'  should  prove  as  accurate  as  the  prediction  of  the 
result  of  high  protection,  I  think  we  can  well  calculate  what  will  be  the  result  if 
the  present  bill  is  defeated.    He  says : 

fortunately  or  unfortunately,  on  this  question  I  have  Iotm?  occupied  a  position  between 
two  extremes  of  ooinion.  I  have  long  believed,  and  I  still  believe,  that  the  worst  evil 
which  has  afflicted  the  interests  of  American  artissns  and  manufacturers  has  been  the  ten- 
dency to  extremes  in  our  tariff  legislation.  Our  history  for  the  Ust  fifty  years  has  beeii  a 
repetition  of  the  same  mistake  One  party  comes  into  power,  and  believing  that  a  protec- 
tive tariif  is  a  good  thing,  establishes  a  fair  rate  of  duty.  Not  content  with  that,  they  say : 
"  This  works  well ;  let  us  have  tnoro  of  it."  And  they  raise  the  rates  still  higher,  and  per- 
haps go  beyond  the  limits  of  national  interest. 

Every  additional  step  in  that  direction  increases  the  opposition  and  threatens  tho 
■stabihty  of  the  whole  system. 
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Continuing,  Mr.  Garfield  says : 

HOW  A  HIGH  TARIITF  WORKS. 

When  the  policy  of  increase  Is  pushed  beyond  a  certain  point  the  popular  reaction  sets 
in ;  the  opposite  party  gets  into  power  and  cuts  down  the  high  races.  Not  content  with 
reducing  the  rates  that  are  unreasonable,  they  attack  and  destroy  the  whole  protective 
system.  Then  fallows  a  deficit  in  theTressury,  the  destruction  of  manufacturing  interests, 
until  the  reaction  airain  sets  in.  the  free-traders  are  overthrown,  and  a  protective  system  is 
again  established.  In  not  less  than  fourdistinct  periods  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  thia 
sort  of  revolution  taken  place  in  our  industrial  system.  Our  great  national  industries  have 
thus  been  tossed  up  and  down  between  two  extremes  of  opinion. 

During  my  term  of  service  in  this  House  I  have  resisted  the  effort  to  increase  the  rates- 
of  duty  whenever  I  thought  an  increase  wculd  be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  our  manu- 
facturing interests,  and  by  doing  so  I  have  sometimes  tx'en  thought  unfriendly  to  the 
policy  of  protecting  American  industry  When  the  necessity  of  the  revenues  and  the 
safety  of  our  manufactures  warranted  I  have  favored  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  these  reduc- 
tions have  aided  to  preserve  the  stabilily  of  the  system.  In  one  year,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  we  raised  $212,000,000  of  revenue  from  customs. 

In  1870  we  reduced  the  customs  duties  by  the  sum  of  twenty-nine  and  one-half  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1872  they  were  again  reduced  by  the  sum  of  forty-four  ant  one-half  millions. 
Those  two  reductions  were  in  the  main  wise  and  judicious ;  and  although  I  did  not  vote  for 
them  all,  yet  they  have  put  the  fair-minded  men  of  this  country  in  a  position  where  they 
can  justly  resist  any  considerable  reduction  below  the  present  rates. 

My  view  of  the  danger  of  extreme  positions  on  the  questions  of  tariff  rates  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  remark  made  by  Horace  Greeley  in  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with 
that  distinguished  man.    Said  he : 

"My  fault  with  you  is  that  you  are  not  lufBoiently  high  protective  in  your  views." 

I  replied : 

"  What  would  you  advise  ?  " 

He  said : 

"  If  I  had  my  way— If  I  were  king  of  this  country— I  would  put  a  duty  of  $100  a  ton  oo 
pig-iron  and  a  proportionate  duty  on  everything  else  that  can  be  produced  in  America. 
The  result  would  be  that  our  people  would  be  obliged  to  supply  their  own  wants ;  manufac- 
tures would  spring  up ;  competition  would  finally  reduce  prices,  and  we  should  live  wholly 
within  ourselves." 

I  replied  that  the  fatal  objection  to  his  theory  was  that  no  man  is  king  of  this  country, 
with  power  to  make  his  policy  permanent.  But  as  all  our  policies  depend  upon  popular 
support,  the  extreme  measure  proposed  would  beget  an  opposite  extreme,  and  our  indus- 
tries would  suffer  from  violent  reactions.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  seek 
that  point  of  stable  equilibrium  somewhere  between  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  taritr'that  gives  no  protection  on  the  other.  Whatis  that  point  of  stable  equilibrium? 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  this :  A  rate  so  high  that  foreign  producers  cannot  flood  our  markets 
and  break  down  our  home  manufacturers,  but  not  so  high  as  to  keep  them  altogether  out, 
enabling  our  manufacturers  to  combine  and  raise  the  prices,  nor  so  high  as  to  stimulate  an 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  growth  of  manufactures. 

In  other  words,  I  would  have  the  duty  so  adjusted  that  every  great  American  industry 
can  fairly  live  and  make  fair  profits ;  and  yet  so  low  that  if  our  manufacturers  atempted 
to  put  up  prices  unreasonably  the  competition  from  abroad  would  oome  in  and  bring  down 
prices  to  a  fair  rate.  Such  a  tariff  I  believe  will  be  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
Americans. 

I  commend  the  words  and  sentiments  of  General  Garfield  to  the  other  side  of 
this  House.  He  would  not  have  a  tarifl'  so  high  as  to  "  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
combine  and  raise  the  prices."  This  is  just  what  has  taken  place  under  the  present 
rates  of  duty. 

DENOUNCED   BY   HIS  OWN  PAKTT. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Boutelle]  promised  to  show  that  Mr.  Garfield 
had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Cobden  Club.  With  all  due  deference  to  what 
he  has  said,  I  do  not  think  he  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Boutelle.    I  read  Mr.  Garfield's  letter. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  gentleman  did  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garfield  which  he  says 
was  written  in  April,  1877.  Mr.  Garfield,  in  the  letter  read,  says  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  club,  not  on  account  of  his  sentiments  in  favor  of  free  trade,  which  I 
have  shown  he  had  prior  to  his  election  repeatedly  expressed,  but  by  reason  of  the 
position  he  took  in  favor  of  resumption ;  that  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  did  not 
know  that  the  club  lavored  free  trade,  and  only  learned  so  afterwards.  But  he 
nowhere,  as  I  now  recall,  said  that  after  learning  what  the  purposes  of  the  club 
were,  he  withdrew  Irom  the  same.  If  this  letter  of  General  Garfield,  which  the 
gentleman  has  read,  and  says  was  written  in  April,  1877,  was  accepted  by  his  party 
as  a  renunciation  of  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  Cobden  Club  and  of  bis 
membership  in  the  same,  the  action  of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  from 
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Pennsylvania  in  refusing  to  support  him  for  the  Speakership  in  the  Forty-flfth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses  was  very  strange.  Long  after  the  gentleman  says  Mr.  Gar- 
field renounced  his  connection  with  the  club,  we  find  a  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania  defending  the  action  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  for  with- 
holding from  him  their  support. 

They  were  censured  in  Pennsylvania  for  refusing  to  give  him  their  votes,  and 
Mr.Killinger  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  dated  Octo- 
ber 17, 1877,  giving  the  reasons  why  the  members  from  that  State  withheld  their 
support,  which  I  desire  to  read. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  : 

In  reply  to  the  Inquiry ,  I  will  say  that  in  the  vote  for  speaker  we  chose  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils.  We  could  not  elect  the  speaker,  and  the  only  sisrnlfloanoe  our  action  had  was  its 
indication  of  expression  of  confidence  in  the  nominee  on  the  great  and  vital  question  of  pro- 
tection to  our  industries,  and  emplojTnent  for  our  laborers. 

In  my  judgment  all  questions  are  subordinate  to  this.  When,  therefore,  the  caucus 
determined  to  compliment  Mr.  Garfield  in  this  way  I  had  to  choose  between  sanctioning  by 
my  vote  such  an  action  or  to  express  my  dissent  by  withholding  it.  Mr.  Garfield's  record  on 
this  question  is  well  known  to  the  country,  and  some  of  it  has  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. I  could  not,  therefore,  pass  it  by  as  insignificant  or  unimportant.  Without  mean- 
ing any  disrespect  to  him  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  his  status]  has  been  equivocal,  if  not 
actually  hostile,  to  the  opinions  we  hold  in  Peansylvania. 

I  have  never  found  him  to  s'and  squarely  for  protection.  He  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Kepublicans  of  my  district  as  an  exponent  of  their  views,  and  I  could  not  compliment 
him  with  their  vote  for  the  Speakership  without  manifest  Inconsistency  and  doing  violence 
to  all  my  conyictiona  of  duty  and  principle.  No  friend  of  American  system  of  revenue  and 
finance  has  ever  been  complimented  with  honorary  membership  in  the  British  free-trade 
leagues.  The  object  of  these  leagues  is  well  known  to  be  the  strengthening  of  British 
influence  in  foreign  countries.  They  aim  to  secure  markets  here  for  British  manufactures, 
and  to  that  end  are  hostile  to  our  home  industries. 

In  common  with  William  C.  Bryant,  Samuel  S.  Cox  and  D.  A.  WeUs,  notorious  free- 
traders, Mr.  Garfield  stands  in  connection  with  such  a  league.  So  long  as  he  retains  such 
connections  and  does  not  disavo  «r  its  pernicious  heresies,  I  do  not  see  how  to  acquit  him  of 
holding  the  opinions  of  British  oo-iaborers.  It  needed  some  resolution  to  express  our  dis- 
sent from  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  caucus.  The  Republican  organization  should  be 
maintained  by  the  party's  representatives,  especially  at  this  juncture  when  we  are  threat- 
ened with  disintegration  in  high  quarters.  But  unless  we  can  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  principles  which  gave  value  and  vitality  to  the  organization,  party  ties  will  weaken  and 
our  early  dissolution  is  certain.  So  I  chose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  in  withholding  the 
TOte  of  the  Fourteenth  district  from  a  nominee  who  fails  to  be  in  accord  with  its  people  on 
the  greatest  question  before  the  country. 

J.  W.  KILLINGEH. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  October  17, 1877. 

PROOF  POSITIVE   OF  HIS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CLTTB. 

Now  I  read  from  a  letter,  dated  April  23,  1888,  from  David  A.  Wells,  which 
fully  and  ezplicitly  explains  Mr.  Garfield's  connection  with  the  Oobden  Club. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  April  33, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  In  response  to  your  question  as  to  the  connection  of  General  Garfield  with 
the  Cobden  Club,  I  would  say  that  he  was  proposed  and  elected  a  member  of  the  club  in 
1869,  at  the  same  time  and  in  company  with  Edward  Atkinson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  E  P 
Whipple,  John  Qulncy  Adams,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Massachusetts,  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Henry  Ward  Beocher.  and  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New  Tork.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  compUment  and  accepted  the  membership  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  club 
and  his  membership  continued  without  any  revocation  on  his  part  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  statement  that  eminent  men  are,  or  have  been,  "frequently  eleo'ed  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Cobden  Club  simply  as  a  recognition  of  their  scholarship"  is  not  correct. 
No  man  is  ever  elected  unless  his  consent  has  been  previously  obtained,  either  directly  from 
himself  or  indirectly  through  friends  who  propose  his  name  for  election,  and  who  does  not 
understand  that  an  election  to  membership  of  the  club  involves  an  indorsement  of  its  prin- 
ciples. The  motto  of  the  club,  which  appears  in  all  its  publications  and  correspondence 
namely,  "Free-trade,  peace  and  good- will  among  nations,''  obviously  does  not  allow  of  anv 
individual  self-deoeption,  certainly  not  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  General  Garfield 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  men  who  founded  the  Cobden  Club,  like  John  Bright 
Thomas  B.  Potter,  Milnor  Gibson,  and  others,  were  men  who  through  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  rebellion  stood  up  m  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  for  the  Union,  and  did  more 
than  any  or  all  others  m  preventing  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  cabinet  from  uniting  with 
Louis  Napoleon  in  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  breaking  the  blockaderwhioh 
in  time  meant  calamity  if  not  ruin  to  the  Northern  cause.  And  yet  it  now  suits  ihe  extreme 
protectionists  to  revile  these  men  as  the  relentless  foes  of  the  American  laborer 
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I  'Will  further  add  that,  ol  my  own  certain  knowledge,  General  Garfield  was  a  believer 
in  the  principles  of  free  trade  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  a  year  prior  to  hie  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  and  that  it  was  in  no  small  part  through  intercourse  and  discussion  with 
him  in  1867  and  1868  I  abandoned  my  original  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  protection  and  sub- 
sequently (1870)  accepted  membership  in  the  Cobden  Club. 

In  making  these  statements  I  prefer  no  accusation  of  disingenuousness  or  hypocrisy 
wialnst  General  Garfield,  and  neither  do  I  think  him  open  to  a  suspicion  of  such  conduct. 
He  probably  accepted  the  definition  of  Canning  that  true  statesmanship  consists  in  finding 
the  line  of  safe  change :  and  while  accepting  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  they  will  constitute  ihe  basis  of  commercial  intercourse  between  all 
nations,  he  at  the  same  time  held  that  such  a  result  in  this  country  could  be  best  and  most 
speedily  attained  through  gradual  and  tentative  reforms ;  and  that  in  the  then  temper  of 
the  American  people  the  advocacy  of  radical  measures  was  both  inexpedient  and  useless. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

DAVID  A.  WELLS. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  occupy  so  much  time  of  the  House  in  presenting 
this  matter,  and  my  only  apology  for  doing  so  is  that  I  desired  all  the  facts  to  go 
before  the  country.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  always  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  abilities  of  General  Garfield,  and  talking  his  statements  to  the 
methods  by  and  through  which  ho  expected  to  arrive  at  free  trade,  I  do  not  think 
his  connection  with  the  Cobden  Club  discreditable  to  his  public  life  or  to  hia 
memory. 


YII. 
HOW  IRELAND  HAS  SUFFERED  FROM  HIGH  TAXES. 

THE  PKINCIPAL  ELEME>'T  WHICH  HAS  liRODGHT  IRELAND  TO  ITS  PRESENT  POSITION, 

AND   THE  INTEREST  OF  ITS  PEOPLE   IN  REDUCTION  OF  TAXES. 

Bepresentalive  B.  P.  Bland,  of  Mlsemri,  May  10,  1888. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  effects  of  free  trade  on  Ireland.  But  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  <:<jiintry,  as  shown  by  the  extract  which  has 
just  been  read,  knows  it  is  the  reverse  of  free  trade  that  has  brought  Ireland  to  the 
feet  of  England,  depopulated  the  Green  Isle,  and  sent  her  children  wanderers  over 
the  earth,  one  half  of  them  in  the  last  half  century,  rtducing  the  population  from 
about  eight  millions  forty  years  ago  to  about  one-half  of  that  now.  It  was  the 
restrictive  policy  of  the  navigatioo  laws,  preventing  Ireland  from  exporting  her 
products  to  any  ports  other  than  those  of  England,  that  broke  down  her  factories 
and  subjugated  her  people,  until  to-day  the  landlords  own  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  Old  England  has  her  Ireland;  shall  New  England  also  have  an  Ireland 
in  the  West  ? 

It  was  the  want  of  freedom  of  trade,  it  was  the  restrictions  of  her  trade  and 
commerce  under  the  navigation  laws  that  prevented  her  sending  her  products  to 
any  other  ports  save  those  of  England,  the  inimical  legislation  on  the  part  of 
England,  that  broke  down  her  factories  in  the  interest  of  the  English  manufacturers. 
These  unequal  and  unjust  laws  imbued  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  against  the 
tyranny  of  England  that  has  caused  them  for  the  century  past  to  resist  as  best  they 
could  these  injustices.  They  have  demanded  of  England  the  right  of  free  trade,  the 
right  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  right  of  free  government. 

And  because  these  demands  have  not  been  acceded  to,  Ireland  has  been  in  a 
chronic  state  of  war  with  England  since  the  union.  This  chronic  state  of  war  and 
discontent  has  been  answered  by  idiotic  coercion  acts  in  as  many  years,  so  that 
Ireland  has  not  only  suffered  by  tdese  acts,  but  also  by  tyrannical  military  rule  that 
has  prostrated  her  in  the  dust,  that  has  kept  her  people  in  constant  strife  to  regain 
her  liberties,  and,  although  in  recent  years  these  restrictions  may  have  been  removed , 
yet  it  came  too  late,  for  comparative  freedom  of  trade  was  offered  her  after  she  had 
been  despoiled  of  her  heritage,  and  her  land  owned  by  alien  landlords  and  her  sub- 
stance mortgaged  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.  She  has  devoted  the  latter  portion 
of  her  years  to  an  effort  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  England,  and  has  had  no  profit- 
able opportunity  to  engage  in  manufacture  and  agriculture. 
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Give  Ireland  self-government,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  freedom  of  trade 
the  whole  world  over,  and  the  man  who  says  she  would  not  rise  from  h«r  degrada- 
tion and  bec-me  one  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  able  to  compete  in  trade 
and  commerce  and  all  that  makes  nations  great,  belies  the  history  of  that  great 
people  and  slanders  a  noble,  generous,  and  an  industrious  race.  I  have  said  this 
much  because  It  has  been  the  constant  aid  of  protectionists  on  this  floor  to  allude 
to  Ireland  as  on  example  of  the  baneful  effect  of  free  trade,  when  the  reverse  is 
known  to  be  true  by  every  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  people. 
To  tell  me  free  trade  has  reduced  Ireland  to  this  condition  is  to  say  that  which  I 
resent  bitterly  on  the  part  of  a  people  I  know  have  been  impoverished  by  other 
means,  tyrannical  and  restrictive  in  the  extreme. 


TRUSTS  AND   THB   TARIFF. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  print  with  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  duties  paid  on 
a  number  of  articles,  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country,  and  also  a  list  of  trusts  and 
a  list  of  a  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts : 


Lumber 

Nails 

Common  window-glass. 

I/inseed-oi  1 

■White  lead 

Bead  lead 

"Wall  paper 

Stoves 

Carpets 

Oil-cloth 

Boole 

Glassware,  cheapest 
kind 

Cooking  utensils,  pota 
and  kettles 

Knives,  forks,  spoons, 
etc 

Common  soap 

Plowshares,  hoes,  and 
forks I 

Shingles j 

Salt,  In  bags 

Salt,  in  bulk | 

Needles 

Grindstones 

Garden  seeds ' 

Castor-oil j 

Earthenware ' 

"Wool  hats,  not  valued 
at  over  80  cents  per 
pound 

Knit  goods,  not  valued; 
at  over  30  cents  per| 
pound '. 

■Wool  yarn 

Women's  and  children's! 
dress    goods,  whollyi 

or  partly  of  wool 

Clothing  ready-made.. 


S2  per  thousand. 
43  per  cent. 

68  per  cent,  and  upward 
ai  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
77  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
4.5  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

17  per  cent. 

39  per  cent. 

79  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

14  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

19  per  cent.  j 

55  per  cent.  ( 


i  per  cent. 


Cloaks,  dolmans,  jack- 
ets, etc I 

India-rubber  shoes 

Umbrellas ^ 

Looking-glasses 

Round  and  sheet-iron..' 

Cut  nails  and  brads i 

Wrought-iron  spikes, 
nuts,  washers,  etc | 

Horse  or  ox  shoes 

Anvils,  mill-irons,  etc. . 

Iron  or  steel  axles 

Horse-shoe  nails,  hob- 
nails,etc 

Iron  or  steel  chains ' 

Hand-saws  and    buck- 


67  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 
78  per  cent. 

40  to  50  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

54  per  cent. 

55  per  cent. 

68  per  cent. 
62  per  cent. 

76  per  cent. 
47  per  cent. 


i  per  cent. 
}  per  cent. 


60  to  80  per  cent. 
54  per  cent. 


Files 

Screws 

Hollow-ware,  glazed  or; 

turned 

Pens 

Penknives 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Starch 

Eice 

Cotton  thread 

Cotton  cloth 

Bags  and  bagging^ 
Woolen  cloth,  not  over 

80  cents  per  pound. 
Shawls,    not    over 

cents  per  pound 

Flannels,  not  over    ; 

cents  per  pound 

Blankets,  not    over  30 

cents  per  pound 


40  per  cent. 

64  per  cent. 

'   60  per  cent. 

47  per  cent. 
43  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
60  to  80  per  cent. 
47  per  cent. 
95  per  cent. 
113  per  cent. 
.50  per  cent. 
50  to  75  per  cent. 
54  per  cent. 

89  per  cent. 

88  per  cent. 

73  per  cent. 

79  per  cent. 


THE  TRUSTS  BY  NAME— FORMER  TARrPFS. 

Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1789,  SX  per  cent. 
Average  rate  ol  duty  under  taritC  of  1792,  IS.'s  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1816, 30  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1824,  37  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1828,  41  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  18:12,  33  per  ceut. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1848  to  1861, 19  per  cent 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1862,  35  per  cent. 
Average  rate  before  revision  of  1883.  4314  per  cent. 
Average  rate  under  the  present  tariff,  41  per  cent. 
Estimated  average  under  this  bill,  33  per  cent. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  trusts,  together  with  the  amount  of  bounty  the 
present  tarilf  seeks  to  allow  to  collect  from  the  people,  also  their  expense  for  labor,  and 
the  excess  of  tariff  bounty  over  the  amount  they  pay  in  wages.  Not  one  of  these  trusts 
could  live  were  it  not  for  the  war  tariff. 
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Name  or  Trust. 


Salt  trust 

Eaj  then  ware  trust. . . . 
Bessemer-steel  trust.. 

Plow-steel  trust 

General  steel  trust. . . . 

Nail  trust 

General  iron  trust. . . . 

Copper  trust 

Zinc  trust 

Tin  trust 

Lead  Trust 

Glass  trust 

Soap  trust 

Linseed-oil  trust 

Kubber-shoe  trust.... 

Envelope  trust 

Paper- bag  trust 

Cordage  trust 


BO 


Average. 


50 
50 
84 
45 
45 
45 
45 
24 
52 
33 
74 
65 
26 
54 
25 
35 
3.5 
25 


133 
36 
46 
33 
33 


22 
28 
21 
13 
36 
19 
35 
20 
20 


30 


cS3 
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gOft 

OOO 

EH 


125 
40 
9 
29 
29 
22 
35 
23 
2i 
21 
65 
45 
8 
5 
24 
11 
15 
12 


24 


SIBIKEB  AND  LOCKOUTS  UNDER  PHOIECTION. 


Number, 

01 

lis 

Employes 
striking    and 
involved. 

Number. 

Average  estab- 
lishments   to 
a  lockout. 

yes 
out. 

Yeabs. 

Strikes. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Lock- 
outs. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Emplo 
locked 

471 
454 
478 
443 

2,928 

6.2 

139,521 
154,606 
149,763 
147,043 
242,705 
500,514 

6 

9 

1.5            655 

Iggg 

2,105             4.6 
2,759,             5.8 

2  JWTI                5.3 

21                   42 
28                  117 
38 !                 354 

2.0,          4,131 

1883 

4.2  20,512 

9.3  18.121. 

1885  

645!              2,384i              3  5 
1,413|             9,893|             7.0 

531               183;             3.5,        15,424 

1380 

ml             1,4771           ll.rt,      100.705 

Total 

3,903|           22,336             5.7 

1,324,1.''.2 

272 

2,182^             8.0       159,548 

39 
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VlII. 

SUPPOSE  IT  WAS  A  DIRECT  TAX. 

A   SUGGESTION   AS  TO  WHAT  WOULD    BE   DONE   IF    THE    TAX    COLLECTOR  SHOULD 
COME  WITH  A  BILL   AND   DEMAND  IT. 

Bepresentaiive  Luther  F.  McKinney,  of  New  Hampshire,  May  3. 
How  long  would  the  people  endure  this  tax  if  instead  of  collecting  it  indirectly 
it  was  collected  directly  when  they  purchased  the  article  for  consumption?  A.  man 
buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar,  an  oflBcer  demands  50  cents ;  he  buys  a  dollar's 
worth  of  rice,  an  officer  demands  40  cents ;  he  buys  a  pair  of  woolen  blankets,  an 
officer  demands  $2;  he  buys  a  bolt  of  cotton  cloth,  an  officer  demands  $1.50;  and  so 
through  the  entire  list  of  taxed  necessities.  Reduce  the  amount  one-half,  if  you 
please — I  care  not  how  much  it  is  reduced — collect  your  tax  direct  and  let  the  col- 
lection result  in  a  hundred  millions  a  year  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  and  there  would  be  revolution  and  the  party  that  advocated  such 
a  tax  would  be  speedily  relegated  to  the  rear.  Yet  we  are,  by  an  indirect  tax  on  the 
•people,  gathering  into  the  Treasury,  of  the  people's  money,  tens  of  millions  a  year 
that  is  torced  to  lie  idle.  By  what  moral  right  is  this  money  collected  ?  Does  the 
Government  own  the  people's  property  or  earnings  ?  Is  the  Government  Treasury 
a  depository  of  the  people's  money  ? 

WHY   THE   WAGES   OF   LABOR  ARE   GOOD. 

If  the  statement  that  a  protective  tariff  increases  the  price  of  labor  be  true,  then 
the  interests  that  have  the  largest  protection  ought  to  pay  the  highest  wages. 
This  is  not  so.  The  shoe  interest  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  interests  in  the 
line  of  manufacture  in  this  country.  Cotton  has  a  protection  of  5iJ  per  cent.,  woolens 
a  protection  of  58  per  cent.,  while  manufactured  shoes  only  have  a  protection  of  80 
per  cent.  Now,  anyone  who  has  investigated  the  subject  knows  that  the  wages  of 
operatives  in  shoe  manufactories  get  about  50  per  cent,  better  wages  than  the  opera- 
tives in  cotton  or  woolens.  One  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturers  in  New  England 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  wages  of  his  employes  last  month  averaged  $10.93 
a  week,  men,  women  and  children.  In  this  corporation  they  manufactured  cheap 
shoes  that  sell  for  from  85  cents  to  $1.50  a  pair.  The  averages  wages  of  operatives 
in  woolens  and  cotton  is  considerably  less  than  $1  a  day.  Ihave  talked  with  many 
of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturers  of  my  own  State,  and  they  all  tell  me  if  they  can 
have  their  raw  material  free,  leather,  serge,  buttons,  thread,  etc.,  they  can  compete 
with  the  world,  sell  their  shoes  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  will  ask  no  protection 
on  the  manufactured  goods. 

The  reason  why  they  can  pay  higher  wages  to-day  than  any  of  the  other  great 
manufacturing  interests  is  that  we  have  free  hides  and  only  20  per  cent,  on  leather. 
Take  away  your  tax  on  raw  material  and  give  UB  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  foreign  compfetition.  We  can  sell  more 
in  their  markets  than  they  can  sell  in  ours.  It  has  been  shown  very  clearly  upon 
this  floor  that  while  we  pay  much  higher  wages  per  diem  in  this  country  than  is 
paid  in  the  same  industries  in  Europe,  yet  the  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  a  given 
product  here  is  less  than  in  the  Old  World.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty?  It  is  in 
the  system  of  first  taxing  the  material  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  and  creating 
a  necessity  to  tax  the  manufactured  article  to  overcome  it.  "Thus  the  laborer's 
wages  is  not  increased,  but  the  price  of  what  he  consumes  is.  Make  first  the  raw 
material  as  cheap  as  possible  the  laborer's  wages  will  be  kept  where  they  are,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  what  he  earns  will  be  increased.  It  is  easy  to  show,  fur- 
ther, that  under  our  protective  system  the  wages  of  labor  have  not  been  kept  up. 
The  average  wages  paid  in  the  worsted  manufactories  of  this  country  in  1870  was 
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$338,  in  1880  they  were  $302 — a  decrease  of  |3G  per  year.  In  the  carpet  manufac- 
tories the  averages  wages  in  1870  were  $387 — in  1880,  $335;  a  decrease  of  $53  a  year; 
and  if  you  will  investigate  the  wages  paid  in  the  various  protected  industries  you 
will  find  they  are  far  less  to  day  than  in  1870. 

SOMBTHING   FROM  AN  OLD   HISTOKT. 

I  have  read  in  one  of  the  old  histories,  written  many  centuries  ago,  of  a  class  of 
people  who  had  a  monopoly  of  a  certain  industry  and  made  great  gain  therefrom. 
And  there  was  a  certain  man  came  into  the  land  where  these  people  dwelt  and 
preached  against  them,  and  his  words  were  so  powerful  that  those  who  used  curious 
arts  brought  their  books  and  burned  them  before  all  men,  and  they  counted  the  price 
of  them  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.    And  we  are  told  at — 

The  same  time  there  was  no  small  stir  about  that  way,  for  a  certain  man  named  Deme- 
trius, a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  smull  gain  to  the 
craftsmen,  whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation  and  said ;  "Sirs, 
ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth;  moreover,  ye  see  and  hear  that  not 
alone  at  Epheus  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul  has  persuaded  and  turned  away 
much  people,  saying  that  there  be  no  prods  which  are  made  with  hands;  so  that  not  only  tills 
our  craft  is  la  danger  to  be  sot  at  naught,  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed  whom  ail  Asia  and 
the  world  worshlpelh."  And  when  they  heard  these  things  they  wtre  full  of  wrath  and 
cried  out,  saying,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

Mow,  like  these  people  of  old,  Pennsylvania  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  monopoly 
in  many  of  those  industries  which  have  brought  to  them  great  wealth.  An  apostle 
has  come  into  their  midst  who  dwells  at  the  other  end  of  tliis  avenue,  and  has  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  against  such  a  monopoly,  and  many  who  have  hitherto 
believed  in  their  doctrine  are  repenting  of  their  sins  and  proclaiming  their  conver- 
sion before  all  the  people.  And  now  comes  the  great  apostle  of  protection  and  calls 
together  his  people  and  says:  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  protection  we  have  our' 
wealth.  Moreover,  ye  see  and  hear  that  not  onlv  in  Pennsylvania,  but  almost 
throughout  all  the  nation,  this  apostle  of  reform  bath  pursuaded  and  turned  away 
much  people,  saying  that  there  be  no  justice  in  this  doctrine  of  protection,  so  that 
not  only  this  our  wealth  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught,  but  also  that  the  great 
goddess  of  protection  should  be  despised,  whom  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  land  hath 
heretorore  worshiped.  And  when  they  heard  these  words  they  were  full  of  wrath, 
and  cried  out.  Great  is  the  goddess  of  protection  ! 


IX. 

WHAT  THE  PARMER  PAYS. 

AN   ESTIMATE   OF  THE   TAXES    ON    ARTICLES    IN    OOilMON    USE    NOW    PAID   WHICH 
WILL   BE   REDUCED   UNDER   THE   PROPOSED  LAW  ON   ARTICLES. 

Bepreemtative  John  D.  Stewart,  of  Georgia,  May  Z; 

I  insistthatthe  farmers  of  this  country,  although  in  numbers  the  largest,  are  not 
benefited  by  a  high  tariff,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  shamefully  discriminated  against, 
and  it  is  not  so  strange  that  their  farms  are  heavily  mortgaged  when  we  come  to 
understand  how  the  tariff  affects  them. 
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Under  tlie  present  law  let  us  see  what  an  ordinary  family  on  a  farm  has  to 
contribute  to  the  Government.  I  submit  a  schedule  of  articles  mostly  used  by  a 
family  as  an  illustration,  and  the  duty  on  them,  and  also  showing  the  reductioa 
proposed  under  the  Mills  bill :  , 


One  cook  stove..., 
By  Mills  bUl.. 

One  set  crockery. 
By  Mills  bill.., 


One  set  cheap  glassware. 
ByMUlB  biU 


One  set  cheap  cutlery. 
By  Mills  biU 


Two  carpets,  $12  and  J15. 
By  Mills  biU 


Sugar 

By  Mills  bill. 


Molasses 

By  Mills  biU. 

Salt. 


By  Mills  bill. 


Two  suits  each  for  father  and  two  sons, 

Ui 

By  Mills  bill 


SIX  suits, 


Value. 


Two  suits  each  for  mother  and  two  daughters,  six! 

suits,  $14 

By  Mills  bill !. 


Twelve  pairs  shoes,  $3.50  each. 
By  Mills  bill 


Six  wool  hats,  $1  each.. 
By  Mills  biU 


Six  fur  hats,  J2.50  each. 
By  Mills  bill 


Six  ladies'  hats,  $3  each 
By  Mills  bill 


Six  bonnets  for  ladies,  S3  each . 
By  Mills  bill 


Farming  tools,  inoludiDg  plows,  gear,  hand-saw,  ax, 

draW-knife,  chains,  etc 

By  Mills  biU  

Medicines 

By  Mills  bill 


Thread,  needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  etc. 
By  Mills  bill 


Four  pairs  blankets,  $3  each . 
By  Mills  bill 


Two  umbrellas,  $2 60 each. 
By  Mills  bill 


$35  00 


12  00 


100 


200 


27  OO 


20  00 


10  00 


3  00 


84  00 


84  00 
30  00 


6  00 


15  00 
18  00 
18  00 


60  00 
20  00 


12  00 


12  00 


600 


Duty. 


Fer  cent. 

47-   $16  45 
31=      10  85 


55- 
35- 


56- 
41- 


50- 
35- 


6  60 
420 


224 
164 


100 
70 


47-      12  00 
30-        8  00 


60-      12  00 
50-      10  00 


47- 
35- 


4  70 
3  50 


40—       1  20 
Free  list. 


54- 
45- 


82= 
40- 


30- 
15- 


73- 
40- 


53- 
40- 


70- 
40- 


70- 
40- 


45  36 
37  80 


33  60 


90O 
4  50 


438 
2  40 


7  80 
6  20 


12  60 
7  20 


12  60 

7  20 


47-     28  20 
34-      13  60 


•48- 
30- 


35- 
20- 


70- 
40- 


40- 
30- 


9  80 
6  00 


4  20 
240 


8  40 
4  80 


2  OO 
1  50 


Net 
Saving. 


2  40> 
60 
30> 
1  00- 
200 
1  20 
120 

7  56- 

35  2& 

4  50 
193 
1  60" 

5  40- 
5  40 

14  60 
3  80' 
1  80 
360 
50- 


•Average. 
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Cotton  hosiery,  undershirts,  etc, 
By  Mills  bill 


Window  glass 
By  Mills  bill 


Starch 

By  Mills  bin 

Bice 

By  MiUs  bill 


Total  cost  under  present  tariff 
Under  Mills  bill  


184  29 


WAQB8  AND  COST  OF  LIVINO   IN  EUROPE. 

Table  showing  average  weekly  waget  paid  in  the  enumerated  occupations  in  different  European 

countries. 
[Furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C] 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  

Hod  carriers 

•Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Coopers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers . 

Slasons 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

•Servants  (Domestic) 

¥&rm  laborers 


S3  18 
3  55 

2  60 
5  10 

3  64 
3  60 
3  40 


B 

3 
•5 


$5  38 

458 

322 

4  07 

5  17 

5  61 

5  23 

;5  81 

5  74 
3  13 

6  20 
5  .58 
5  70 
583 


4  01 
4  11 
4  03 
3  70 
7  00 
3*50 


4  66  ! 
6  46  ! 

5  68 
4  40 


634 
6  10 
5  02 
5  46 


2  72        3  10 


t4  00 
4  21 

2  92 
4  11 

3  97 

3  69 

4  87 
4  82 
443 
4  26 
3  41 
3  55 
3  34 
3  06 


a 
'5. 


$7  37 
7  6b 
4  91 
7  66 
7  50 

6  63 

7  68 


7  80 
7  90 
7  40 
6  50 


4  02 


?4  80 

4  80 
360 

4  80 
4  80 


4  80 


4  no 

4  80 

5  CO 
4  00 
3  75 
824 


$5  20 
5  21 
299 
4  74 

4  78 
520 

5  27 


5  03 
5  18 
638 
440 
360 


Facta  relating  to  foreign  countries  are  taken  from  the  report  on  foreign  labor  pub- 
dished  by  the  Bepartment  of  State,  1885. 


COST  OF  LIVINO— MASSACHUSETTB  AND  OBBAT  BRITAIN. 

Bents  are  89.62  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Board  and  lodging  is  39.01  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
JTuei  is  104.96  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Clothing  is  45.06  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Dry  goods  are  13.26  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Boots  and  shoes  are  62.59  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Groceries  are  18.18  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Provisions  are  23.08  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  above  facts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the   Massachusetts   bureau  of  labor 
statistics  for  1884. 
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HOW  THE  FARMER  IS  MADE  TO  SUFFER. 

THE   WAT  IN  WHICH   TAKtFP  TAXES  BEAK  WITH   UNNATnEAL  WEIGHT  UPON  THE 

AGRICUbTUKAL  1NTEBE8T8  OF     THE   CO0NTRT. 

Stpresenatl've  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  (Rep.)  March  39, 1888. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  our  tariff  taxes.  These  taxes  may  p  operly 
be  divided  into  two  great  heads,  namely :  Purely  revenue  taxes,  such,  for  instance^ 
as  a  tax  on  tea  or  coffee,  and  protective  taxes,  such  as  are  laid  on  products  common 
to  this  country.  All  tariff  taxes  not  purely  revenue  taxes  are,  to  tome  extent  or  in 
some  degree,  protective,  except  in  those  instances  where  nature  has  given  us  a  prac- 
tical monopoly,  as  in  the  case  of  petroleum,  colton,  etc.,  or  where  there  is  a  great 
overproduction  dependent  on  export  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Owing  to  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  our  countiy  the  items  on  which  a 
purely  revenue  tariff  could  be  levied  are  quite  limited  and  to  a  large  extent  confined 
to  the  pure  necessaries  of  life,  and  hence  there  are  very  few  people  indeed  in  this 
country  who  desire  that  our  tariff  taxes  be  limited  to  pure  revenue  items.  So  few, 
indeed,  are  these  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  practical  moment.  When  we 
come  to  tariff  taxes  on  products  common  to  this  country  we  enter  the  domain  of 
"  protection,"  and  have  reached  a  practical  question.  A  tariff  on  a  commodity  we- 
readily  produce,  where  our  production  does  not  quite  equal  or  exceed  our  consump- 
tion is,  as  a  rule  and  to  the  degree  of  the  tariff  tax  laid,  protective.  Where  the 
tariff  is  very  low  the  protection  will  be  slight  and  the  revenue  quite  ample.  Where 
the  tariff  is  very  high  the  duty  will  be  more  than  protective;  it  will  breed  a. 
monopoly,  and  yield  no  revenue  whatsoever.  The  primary  object  of  a  protective 
tariff  is  to  enlarge  and  expand  our  field  of  production  in  those  directions  in  which 
we  are  fairly  open  to  expansion,  for  I  do  not  believe  a  protective  tariff  is  justified  in 
those  cases  where  nature  has  put  a  veto  on  the  power  of  expansion,  and  where  rev- 
enue rather  than  increased  production  seems  to  be  the  chief  result,  as  in  the  case  of 
sugar. 

WHAT  HAS  PRODUCED  OUR  PROGRESS. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  degree  of  protection  that  ought  to  be  given  in  a- 
case  where  protection  is  fairly  warranted,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  so  high  a  duty 
should  be  laid  as  will  fairly  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  be  it  in  labor,  raw  material,  or  interest  on  capital.  Such  a  tariff  I  call  a  low 
tariff  as  distinguished  from  a  revenue  tariff.  Where  a  tariff  tax  exceeds  in  a  material 
degree  this  measure  I  term  it  a  high  tariff.  It  then  becomes  more  or  less  prohibi- 
tive, breeds  monopolies,  and  works  injury  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  labor- 
ing man 

The  price  of  labor  is  primarily  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  protected  producer  does  not  measure  the  wages  he  pays  by  tbe  amount  of  pro- 
tection he  gets,  but  by  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  he  can  procure  labor,  or  by 
the  fact  vphether  labor  is  plenty  or  scarce.  A  protective  tariff  only  helps  labor 
indirectly  by  enlarging  the  demand  for  it.  One  of  the  secondary  results  of  a  very 
high  tariff  is  overproduction,  and  this  leads  to  stagnation  and  suspension,  from  which 
comes  to  the  laborer  lower  wages,  lockouts,  strikes,  and  untold  miseries. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  certain  economists  to  ascribe  the  marvelous  growth 
ot  this  country  for  the  past  twenty  five  years  wholly  to  our  tariff  laws.  Statistics 
of  growth  in  all  conceivable  forms  have  been  paraded,  accompanied  with  the 
exclamation,  '•  Behold  the  tariff! "    This  is  all  pure  exaggeration 

The  tariff  with  a  multitude  ol  other  causes  have,  all  combined,  produced  the 
magnificent  result.  The  chitf  factors,  however,  have  been  our  abundant  supply  of 
the  most  fprtile  lands  in  the  world,  which  we  have  freely  given  away  under  our 
homestead  laws,  together  with  the  immense  tide  of  immigration,  with  all  its  capital 
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of  money  and  muscle.  This  has  produced  our  great  home  market.  Our  oceans  of 
land,  as  free  as  water,  and  the  development  of  the  same  have  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and,  not  least  of  all,  some  of  the  sins  which  lurk  here  and  there  in  our  tariff 
laws. 

Our  leading  agricultural  staples  are  breadstuffs  and  cotton.  The  latter  is  theo- 
retically and  the  former  practically,  so  far  as  pur  producers  are  concerned,  free  of 
duty.  The  home  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  export  price,  and  the  farmer  in 
Minnesota  has  to  compete,  without  any  governmental  aid  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  farmers  of  India  in  the  markets  of  England.  And  it  is  in  these  great  and  unpro- 
tected agricultural  industries  that  our  growth  has  been  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
nounced. But  for  the  great  volume  of  export  of  our  nonprotected  agricultural 
staples  our  foreign  commerce  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  and  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  heavily  against  us  all  the  time.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  our  total 
imports  amounted  to  $(592,330,000,  while  onr  total  exports  amounted  to  $703  033,933, 
and  of  this  total  74.41  per  ceut.  were  agricultural  products,  while  only  19.45  per 
cent,  were  products  of  manufactures,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

OBNERAL  TBATUaBS  OP  THE  DOMESTTC  EXPORT  TRADE   DURING   1887. 

The  values  of  our  exports  of  domestic  morohaadise  daring  the  last  flaoal  year,  classified 
by  groups  according  to  sources  of  production,  were  as  follows  : 


Articles. 


Values.     Percent. 


Products  of  agriculture 

Products  of  manufacture 

Products  of  mlDlDg  (Includiog  mineral  oils). 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  the  fisheries 

Other  products 


Total. 


$533,073,793 

74,41 

136,7.35,105 

19.45 

11,758.663 

1.67 

21,128,273 

3.01 

5.155,775 

.73 

5,173  310 

.73 

$703,022,933 

100.00 

Againpt  an  aggregate  of  $193,330,000  of  imports,  our  non-protected  farmers  can 
show  an  aggregate  export  of  $533  073,798,  while  our  protected  manufacturers  can 
only  show  a  paltry  export  of  $130,735,10.3.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  while  our  farmers  thus  proudly  enter  into  the  competitive  markets  of 
the  entire  world,  the  wages  they  pay  the  agricultural  laborer  are,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  paid  in  any  other  couDtry  for  such  lab>r,  relatively  much  higher  than 
the  wages  paid  by  our  manufacturers. 


XI. 
THE  DUTY  ON  LUMBER. 

IT   OPERATES    TO    INCREASE   THE   COST  OP   EVERY    HOUSE,  FENCE,  PIECE   OF   PUR. 

NITURE  OR  HOUSEHOLD   ORNAMENT. 

Hepresenlative  W.  D.  Bynum^  of  Indiana^  June  5. 

In  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  there  are  large  quantities  of  white  pine  • 
It  makes  a  valuable  lumber.  We  have  but  little  elsewhere.  The  pine  lumber  of 
the  Southern  Statts  is  valuable,-but  docs  not  come  into  competition  with  the  white- 
pine  lumber  of  the  North.  The  yellow  pine  is  filled  with  turpentine  and  resin. 
The  white  pine  is  adapted  to  all  finishing  purposes.  It  can  be  used  where  you 
desire  to  paint.  Large  quantities  of  yellow  pine  are  shipped  all  over  the  world,  but 
is  not  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  while  pine.  Consequently  there  is  but 
little  competition  between  the  pine  lumber  of  the  South  and  that  of  the  North, 
whether  they  meet  in  the  markets  in  the  North  or  in  the  South. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  wages  paid  by  the  lumber  manufacturers  of 
Michigan  and  other  States.  It  is  claimed  that  if  lumber  is  placed  upon  the  free  list 
wages  in  this  industry  will  be  reduced.  It  will  require  more  than  mere  assertions ; 
it  will  require  more  than  the  testimony  of  interested  parties  to  convince  me  that 
wages  are  higher  in  the  lumber  regions  of  Michigan  than  they  are  in  close  prox- 
imity in  Canada.  Such  a  statement  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Reed)  would 
say  "everybody  knows  is  absurd."  The  laborers  of  Canada  are  not  going  to  work 
for  30  per  cent,  less  if  by  crossing  an  imaginary  line  they  can  get  30  per  cent,  more 
wages.  They  will  come  over  and  keep  coming  until  wages  have  so  fallen  in  the 
United  States  and  so  risen  in  Canada  as  to  be  upon  an  equality.  What  has  the 
tariff  done  f  That  it  has  put  one  penny  into  the  pockets  of  the  wage-workers  no 
one  has  dared  to  claim.  Every  member  upon  the  other  side  when  pressed  has 
admitted  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  lumbermen  are  no  greater  than  those  paid  in 
other  avocations  in  the  same  locality.    "Who,  then,  has  received  any  benefit  ? 

THE   PINE   TIMBER  CONTROLLED  BY  TRUSTS. 

The  price  of  white- pine  lumbfr  has  advanced  several  dollars  per  thousand  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  price  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1876  was  $9  67  per  thousand ; 
In  1877  it  was  $9  73;  in  1878  it  was  $9.66;  in  1879  in  was  $9.50;  in  1880  the  stump- 
age,  that  is  the  timber,  had  been  so  reduced  that  the  same  had  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  few  men,  who,  organizing  a  combination,  advanced  the  price  to  $11.63. 
In  1881  it  was  further  advanced  to  $13.32,  and  in  1882  it  was  sold  as  high  as  $14  per 
thousand,  and  still  sells  for  about  that  price;  that  is,  good  common  white  pine  lumber. 
This  advance  was  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  the  owners  of  the  stumpage, 
who  were  principally  the  lumbermen.  The  lumber  barons  have  gotten  hold  of  all 
the  timber,  advanced  the  price  of  stampage  from  an  average  of  $1  to  an  average  of 
$4.50  per  thousand.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  timber  lands 
of  from  300  to  1,000  percent.,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (ilr. 
Wilson).  The  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Reed)  attempted  to  answer  this  in  his 
usual  style,  declaring  that  the  increa=e  in  value  was  solely  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  growth  and  progress  that  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
country.  The  truth  is  that  the  best  farming  lands  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the 
Western  States,  which  had  been  improved,  have  during  this  period  fallen  instead  of 
risen  in  value. 

This  argument  is  upon  a  par  with  all  the  sophistry  that  has  been  made  use  of 
by  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  during  this  debate.  Why  should  white-pine 
stumpage  have  advanced  so  marvelously,  while  the  stumpage  of  all  other  kinds  of 
timber  remained  stationary?  Why  should  this  class  of  stumpage  be  worth  $4..'50 
per  thousand  in  the  United  States  and  only  $1.25  per  thousand  in  Canada?  The 
reason  i3  perfectly  apparent:  a  few  men  own  the  timber  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  combined  to  realize  every  dollar  they  possibly  can  out  of  it.  They  have  an 
advantage  over  their  Canadian  competitor  of  about  *1  per  thousand  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  $2  per  thousand  in  the  duty,  and  these  they  have  added  to  the 
value  of  their  timber  and  estimate  it  as  a  part  of  tlie  cost  of  lumber.  VWeiy  dollar 
goes  to  the  owners  of  the  stumpage.  Let  us  see  what  their  profits  amount  to.  The 
Government  sold  the  lands  upon  which  the  timber  stands  at  from  §1  25  to  $2.50  per 
acre — a  section,  at  the  highest  price,  costing  $1,600.  These  lands,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  contain,  upon  an  average,  a  stumpage  of  5,000  feet  per  acre.  A 
section,  therefore,  contains  a  stumpage  of  3,200,000,  which,  at  $4.50  per  thousand, 
brings  $14,400. 

INTO   WHOSE  POCKET  THE  TAX   GOES. 

The  land,  after  the  timber  has  been  removed,  sells  for  from  $2  50  to  $10  per 
acre.  Upon  an  average  it  brings  more  than  the  original  cost.  The  lumbermen 
therefore  realize  a  clean  profit  off  of  each  section  of  l»nd  purchased  by  them  of  over 
$15,000. 

Here  is  where  the  $3  per  thousand  duty  has  gone.  Here  is  where  your  pro- 
tection protects.  It  has  not  gone  Into  the  calloused  hands  of  the  wage-worker,  but 
into  the  price  of  the  timber,  before  labor  has  touched  it,  and  afterwards  into  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  timber  or  lumber  barons.  Shall  we  uphold  and  sustain  this 
monopoly,  or  shall  we  release  the  people  from  its  grasp  ? 
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The  manufacturers  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  produce  about 
^,000,000,000  feet  per  annum.  The  $3  duty  per  thousand,  which  they  have  placed 
upon  the  value  of  their  lumber  in  the  tree,  amounts  to  $16,000,000  annually.  Who 
pays  this  bonus?  The  farmers  of  the  West;  the  wage  workers  in  our  cities  who 
are  struggling  by  the  aid  of  building  and  loan  associations  to  get  a  little  home  of 
their  own,  trom  which  their  families  can  not  be  driven  when  they  are  out  of 
employment. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Bishop,  of  Chicago,  an  iron-worker  representing  the  Knights  of 
Labor  before  the  Tariff  Commission  upon  the  subject  of  lumber,  said : 

It  was  stated  yesterday  by  the  lumber  interests  that  they  had  paid  in  wages  to  56,000 
workers  $17,0[K),000.  Truly  a  large  sum,  but  if  divide'!  by  .56.000  it  g-ivea  to  each  worker  the 
InslgniOcant  sum,  for  a  year's  bard  toil,  amid  snow  and  ice  in  winter,  and  malarial  fever  in 
summer,  $304  with  which  to  clothe,  feed  and  educate  himself  and  family,  while  the  few 
■employem  cleared,  by  their  own  figures,  nearly  14,000,000  net,  and  still  have  $40,000,000 
•worth  of  mills  and  tools  on  hand.  Why  should  they  not  wish  a  continuance  of  the 
monopoly  when  it  pays  so  well  ?  And  your  attention  is  called  to  the  action  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Exchange  (a  trade  unionl.  The  other  day  they  met  and  raised  the  price  of  all  gradesof 
lumber  f  IJiO  per  thousand,  which,  if  made  general  on  the  3,919,500,000,  will  increase  the 
profits  to  $8,000,000— a  very  mild  species  of  robbery. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  the  number  of  establishments  in  this  industry,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  number  of  laborers  employed  as  if  these  were 
all  to  be  extinsuished  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  number  of  establishments 
will  not  be  decreased,  the  wages  of  the  laborers  will  not  be  reduced,  nor  the  capital 
invested  be  diminished  by  placing  lumber  upon  the  free  list,  but  the  power  of  the 
trust  to  extort  from  the  people  $16,000,000  annually,  over  and  above  a  fair  and 
'.egitimate  profit,  let  us  hope  will  be  forever  destroyed. 

PUT  IT  DOWN   IN  HIS  WALLET. 
Sepresentatlve  Oharlet  E.  Hooker,  of  Mesissippl,  May  9. 
I  have  read  the  views  of  this  gentleman  who  is  named  here  as  Mi.  Blanchard, 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Chicago,  in  a  short  speech  a  few  days  ago,  said  more  to  show  up  the 
evils  of  a  high  tariff  system  than  others  have  done  In  labored  epeechns  and  ponderous  vol- 
umes. Mr.  Blanchard  is  a  refreshing  sample  of  a  protected  operator  who  is  willing  to  tell 
the  truth  and  shame  his  demoniac  majesty,  and  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
utter  selflshness  that  governs  the  henefloiaries  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  Fe  says:  "I  am 
Wgh  tariff  on  lumb  r,  but  low  tariff  on  copper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  glass,  etc.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  I  own  timber  lands  and  sell  stumpage;  besid^'S,  I  operate  largely  myself,  and 
this  tariff  puts  money  into  my  pocket.  I  get  f3  per  thousand  feet  for  my  stumpage,  and 
S2  per  thousand  for  my  boards,  t  have  just  sold  5,000.000  feet  of  lumber.  Now,  •a  per  thou- 
sand on  5,000,000  feet  is  just  $10,000.  That  is  the  difference  to  ma  between  high  tariff  and 
free  lumber.  1  am  high  tariff  on  lumber,  lam.  The  blessed  tariff,  they  tell  us,  is  all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  laborer.  What  do  you  suppose  I  did  with  the  *10,000,  Divide 
it  among  my  workmen  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  put  it  right  into  this  calfskin  wallet,  I  did.  Of 
all  my  workmen  I  am  the  only  protected  American  laborer.  Wages  depend  upon  supply 
and  demand,  my  friends,  and  not  upon  taxes.  When  you  see  two  men  after  one  boss  wages 
are  low :  when  you  see  two  bosses  after  one  man  wages  are  high;  and  that  is  the  whole  of 
it— the  theory,  the  principle  and  practice," 

HOW  LABOR  IS  BK0U6HT  FROM  CANADA. 
Sepresentatlve  Timothy  E.  Tartney,  of  Michigan,  June  6. 
I  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  lumber  constituencies 
in  the  United  States.  The  produce  of  the  Saginaw  river  during  the  last  year  was 
779,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  I  have  been  somewhat  amused  to  find  prairie  chickens 
from  the  prairie  fields  of  the  Northwest,  from  Iowa  and  Kansas,  standing  up  upon 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  protect  Saginaw  lumber.  And  I  have  been  accused  of 
neglecting  the  interest  I  represent.  Why,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  listened  to  all 
this  conversation  upon  this  floori  and  I  have  heard  of  the  great  benefits  that  labor 
has  received  by  reason  of  your  protective  tariff.  Bat  when  did  you  ever  hear  under 
that  system  of  protection  of  its  ever  protecting  the  laboring  man  one  dollar's 
worth  in  the  world  ?  We  employ  thousands  of  men  in  our  lumber  industry,  but 
iiow  are  they  protected  ?  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Canadian  line  we  have  found 
year  after  year  that  our  lumbermen,  instead  of  protecting  the  American  laborer, 
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would  go  into  the  province  of  Ontario  and  bring  over  cheap  Canadian  labor,  bring' 
them  across  the  river  and  through  the  lines,  and  greet  them  with  a  good  morning^ 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  custom-house  and  came  into  competition  with  American 
labor  whom  you  pretend  to  protect.  That  is  the  way  you  protect  American  labor, 
I  wish  to  say  here  on  this  floor,  and  it  cannot  ha-ve  been  forgotten,  that  I  voted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  so  called  Morrison  tariff  bill  in  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress. I  went  home  to  my  people  after  I  gave  that  vote  and  I  was  attacked  by  high 
protectionists.  The  gentleman  whose  name  headed  the  memorial  presented  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Burrows]  was  at  that  time  the  Democratic  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Saginaw.  He  is  a  protectionist.  He  opposed  me.  He  wrote  in  the  newspapers 
against  me.  He  placed  upon  every  door  step  of  every  house  in  that  city  a  flyer, 
"Do  not  vote  for  Tim  Tarsney ;  he  is  a  free-trader."  I  spolse  in  that  city  the  night 
before  the  election,  and  I  said  to  them  that  I  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy 
ol  my  own  surroundings.  If  that  were  true  I  was  my  own  enemy,  because  every- 
thing I  had  was  centered  in  Saginaw.  I  told  them  that  I  had  voted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  Morrison  bill.  And  I  told  them  I  would  do 
it  again.  I  did  do  it  again.  Notwithstanding  those  statements,  not 
leaving  my  position  in  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  I  was  for  and  what  I  was- 
against,  the  next  day  after  that  speech  I  carried  the  city  of  Saginaw  by  a  larger 
majority  than  the  mayor  of  the  city  had  ever  received.  I  carried  the  county  of 
Saginaw  on  that  platform  by  1,650  majority. 


XII. 
A  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURER'S  IDEAS. 

A  CONCISE   BXPIi.4.NATI0N  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  BEDnCING  THE  TAXES  ON  WOOL  AND- 

HOW   IT   WILL   PROMOTE   OUR  INDUSTRIES. 

Sepreeentative  John,  E.  Baasell,  of  Massachusetts,  May  16. 

The  highest  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  in  the  last  year  was- 
much  less  than  50,000,000,  but  calling  it  that  it  requires  25  sheep  to  support  each 
person  with  wool  worth  about  $40  for  a  year's  work.  1  he  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Butterworth],  who  does  me  the  honor  to  listen,  made  a  speech  in  Boston  recently 
before  the  Home  Market  Club,  and  when  some  one  in  the  audience  said,  "We  want 
free  wool,"  he  replied,  "But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  thousands  of  men 
who  make  a  living  herding  sheep?''  I  think  we  ought  to  find  them  a  better  busi- 
ness, for  if  they  were  supported  for  one  year  by  their  flocks  they  would  have  to  use 
all  the  wool  for  clothing,  and  the  mutton  for  food,  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  sheep 
left  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  a  year.  If  there  are  any  facts  in  the  United  States 
census  on  which  we  can  rely,  there  have  been  the  most  reckless  statements  current. 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  the  interest  mainly  of  Ohio  wool  growers. 

The  wool-grower  is  dependent  for  the  sale  of  his  wool  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  his  own  country  alone.  Wool  is  the  only  one  of  our  farm  products  of  consider- 
able value  for  which  there  is  no  foreign  demand.  If  there  is  a  surplus  it  must 
remain  on  hand.  The  manufacturers  of  other  nations  are  not  accustomed  to  our 
wools,  and  will  not  take  them. 

Like  all  other  things  men  wish  to  sell,  its  price  will  be  governed  by  the  demand 
for  it ;  that  demand  will  arise  from  the  prosperity  of  your  customers,  and  that  only. 
Therefore,  if  the  business  of  tlie  woolen  manufacturers  is  good  you  will  get  a  fair 
price  for  your  wool,  but  if  these  men  are  not  successful,  if  their  business  is  hard  and 
waning,  your  market  grows  narrow  and  wool  falls,  as  we  have  seen  it  fall  daring 
tlie  last  ten  years.  The  wool-grower  and  the  manufacturer  cau  have  no  divided 
interest;  they  must  fljurish  together  or  they  mast  languish  together,  and  at  this, 
time  they  are  equally  unhappy. 
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HOW  THE   TAX  ON   WOOL  WAS  LEVIED, 

How  did  we  get  the  blessing  of  a  high  tax  oq  imported  wool?  It  was  the  result 
of  a  combioation  between  woolmen  and  manufacturers. 

Prior  to  1857  we  had  a  nominal  duty  on  wool,  and'the  fortunate  experience  ot 
the  country  in  every  department  of  industry  and  enterprise  under  the  tariff  of  184()> 
led  to  the  lurther  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  \>*r>7.  And,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
remind  the  House  in  the  debate  the  other  day,  the  whole  delega'ion  from  Massa- 
chusetts here  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  voted  for  it.  In  that  revision  wool 
under  20  cents  a  pound  wa?  made  free. 

The  effect  upon  wool  was  immediate.  It  went  up,  and  in  18.'59  it  was  as  high  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  our  history,  and  the  manufacturers  ot  Massachusetts  and  Rliode 
Island  made  more  money  than  they  ever  did  in  any  year  of  their  business.  They 
flourished  together,  because  their  interests  are  identical 

No  manufacturing  people  in  our  day  can  raise  all  its  own  wool.  No  soil  or 
climate  will  produce  all  the  various  wools  that  enter  into  fabrics  ranging  from  coarse- 
carpets  to  cloths  mixed  with  sills.  The  wools  grown  in  America  are  not  complete 
raw  material  even  for  the  cloths  for  men's  ordinary  wear.  We  are  controlled  by 
fashion.  The  manufacturer  must  malie  what  is  demanded.  He  has  to  make  cloths 
such  as  people  who  pay  high  prices  will  buy.  In  order  to  get  material  for  such- 
clothing  the  wool-buyer  must  go  to  the  world's  market  and  select  fleeces  to  mix  and 
blend  with  American  wool.  He  may  recniire  Australian,  or  African,  or  South 
American,  or  Bpanish,  or  French  wools  for  his  purpose,  and  if  lie  does  he  will  pay 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  duty  on  them,  and  that  handicaps  him  in  competition  with 
the  men  who  have  free  wool ;  he  is  thus  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  manufacturers- 
of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  great  cloth-exporting  countries. 

THE   KIND  OP  MATERIAL   USED  IN   MAN0FACTCBE8. 

Mr.  Millikin.  The  gentleman  speaks  only  for  himself  and  not  for  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  he  says  they  do  not  wear  domestic  goods.  The  cloth  in  which- 
I  am  dressed  wai  made  in  Maine ;  the  suit  was  made  in  Maine.  We  are  not  up  to 
the  sublimated  condition  of  some  gentlemen  from  JIassachusetts. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts.  I  hope  the  e.stablishment  that  made  the  gentle-^ 
men's  cloth  is  prosperous,  for  there  are  but  few  in  New  England  that  are  so.  They 
are  not  prosperous  because  of  the  tax  on  their  raw  material  that  enables  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe  to  send  here  between  forty  and  fifry  million  dollars' worth  of 
cloth  a  year,  representing  not  less  than  150,000,000  pounds  of  wool.which  we  neither- 
grew,  nor  sheared,  nor  wove. 

Nor  does  the  gentleman  know  that  his  coat  is  wool  at .  all.  Few  men  in  this- 
House  have  any  idea  how  far  substitutes  are  used  for  wool.  In  my  district,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  I  live,  within  a  radius  of  4  or  5  miles  from  my 
house,  there  is  turned  out  a  product  of  about  $3,000,000  of  wonlen  cloths — so  called- 
You  flatter  yourselves  that  they  are  woolen  clothe,  and  so  they  are,  except  so  iar  as- 
cotton  is  mixed  in  them;  but  the  wool  was  worn  by  previous  generations  of  sheep 
and  may  have  been  worn  by  two  generations  of  men.  These  cloths  are  made  from- 
rags,  picked  to  shred  and  fiber  in  a  shoddy  picker,  and  then  handled  like  wool. 
This  cloth  bears  the  relation  to  other  cloth  that  oleomargarine  does  to  butter. 

WHERE   SOME-CALLED  PINE   CLOTHES  COME   FROM. 

Do  you  ask  what  these  rags  are  ?  They  are  of  all  grades,  carefully  assorted;, 
they  are  tailor's  clippings  from  fine  clothes  which  make  a  good  "short  staple" 
wool ;  but  in  this  thrifty  age  nothing  is  lost  and  the  shoddy  rags  come  back  again. 
Said  one  of  these  manufacturers  to  me,  ■' I  have  seen  my  old  shoddy  goods  come- 
back here  time  and  time  again  to  ba  picked  up  and  made  into  new  cloth."  These 
shoddies  ure  the  woolen  cloths  boastfully  mentioned  on  the  other  side  of  the  Houss 
that  make  the  cheap  suits  in  which  the  protected  laborer  is  dressed. 
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Why,  the  cktb  which  the  eeatleman  from  Maine  is  wearing  may  have  made  a 
procession  down  from  the  really  protected  magnates  of  the  land  and  been  worn  by 
the  commonest  beggar  shrinking  from  the  sun.  These  shoddy  clothes  are  sold 
cheaply  enough,  perhaps.  Men  may  get  their  money's  worth,  for  they  are  sold  at 
.prices  that  would  not  buy  their  weight  in  actual  wool. 

The  American  laborer  who  bears  with  the  farmer  the  real  burden, of  taxes 
is  not  able  to  buy  woolen  cloth,  but  wears  the  wool  that  comes  from  the  crop  of 
•old  clothes. 

THE   ONLY  COUNTET  WHICH  LAYS  A  TAX   ON  WOOL. 

We  are  the  only  civilized  country  on  the  earth  to-day  that  imposes  a  high  duty 

•on  wool,  except  poor  old-fashioned  Spain,  and  she  is  an  exporter  of  wools  and 
we  are  not.    England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  took  the  duties  oflf  of  wool 

-years  ago. 

It  is  urged  here  that  our  people  can  not  keep  their  flocks  without  a  protection 
to  wool;  it  is  said  our  sheep  will  disappear;  one  will  forget  the  taste  of  mutton. 

"That  is  not  the  teaching  of  experience  here  or  abroad. 

The  high-priced  lands  of  England,  open  to  the  competition  of  all  mankmd, 

•carry  more  sheep  than  in  former  days.     The  pastures  of  France  have  double  the 

■«heep  they  had  when  wool  was  protected. 

No  vote  of  mine  would  ever  be  given  consciously  against  the  interest  of  the 
Americanfarmer,  but  I  would  take  the  duty  off  of  wool,  fori  believe  that  in  less 

■'than  a  year  the  price  of  wool  would  advance  because  the  woolen  manufacturer, 
freed  from  the  tax  on  two-thirds  of  his  raw  material,  would  be  better  able  to  buy  the 

•other  third. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  tariff  of  1867  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
manufacturers  and  wool  men  to  shear  mankind.  Like  Caesar  Augustus,  they  decreed 

ithat  all  the  world— their  world— should  be  taxed.  There  should  be  a  prodigious 
duty  on  wool  and  a  compensating  duty  on  cloth.  It  was  an  abominable  agreement. 
The  Treasury  did  not  need  the  tax,  and  both  of  the  contemplated  beneficiaries  were 
fairly  prosperous.  The  war  was  over  and  no  revenue  change  was  ever  made  upon 
such  slight  grounds.    It  brought  its  own  punishment.    It  was  an  Ohio  idea ;  but 

'did  flocks  increase  in  Ohio  under  its  action,  or  in  any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
The  census  figures  show  an  immediate  and  heavy  decrease  in  those  States.  Your 
tariff  proved  a  hireling  shepherd.  Within  a  year  wool  began  to  decline  and  flocks 
to  shrink,  and  in  five  years  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number   of  sheep  in  the 

•older  States  of  twenty  per  cent. 

They  increased  heavily  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  new  and  unforeseen 

■causes — the  opening  of  free  range  by  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Indian  and  his  game  from  the  new  Territories. 


XIII. 
HIGH  TAXES  AND  THE  FARMER. 

'THE   AGBICTJLTUEAL  CLASSES  LEFT   WITH  THE    BAG    TO   HOLD  WHEN   THEIR  TIME 

COMES  FOR  THE  EXPECTED   DISTRIBUTION  OF  REWARDS. 

Sefresentatlm  Melbourne  H.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  April  37. 

But  it  is  to  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  that  the  advocates  of  this  trust- 
•creating  tariff  make  their  strongest  appeal.  He  is  told  by  them  that  he  should 
■stand  by  American  industries.  That  the  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  war- 
tariff  taxes  is  being  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  British  manufacturers  and 
British  gold. 
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What  is  it  that  fixes  the  price  of  the  farmer's  wheat?  It  is  the  Liverpool 
market.  Let  the  price  of  wlieat  go  up  in  Liverpool,  then  watch  how  quick  it  will 
advance  in  Chicago.  Let  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  decline  and  the  market 
in  Chicago  will  respond  instantly,  and  go  down.  We  cannot  begin  to  consume  our 
agricultural  productions.  We  produce  a  good  deal  more  than  enough  to  supply 
the  United  States,  and  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the  disposal 
of  our  surplus.  No  tariflf  can  help  the  farmer  on  his  surplus  production,  because- 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  fixed  by  competition  with  all  the  producers  of  the 
world.  We  now  consume  at  home  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions and  export  about  30  per  cent,  of  them.  Now  mark  this ;  Whenever  any  coun- 
try produces  more  than  it  consumes  and  has  a  surplus,  the  price  of  that  surplus  will 
fix  the  price  of  the  whole  product.  Therefore,  so  long  as  our  farmers  produce  a 
surplus  (and  this  they  will  always  do)  the  price  of  the  agricultural  productions  ii> 
the  United  States  will  be  the  same  as  the  world's  price.  There  is  no  escaping  this 
conclusion.  You  may  pile  tariffs  on  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork  and  cotton  mountains- 
high  and  it  will  not  increase  the  price  of  those  products  in  this  country  a  penny — 
not  a  farthing. 

The  farmer's  wheat  is  sent  3,000  miles  away  to  England,  and  it  then  comes  inta 
direct  competition  with  wheat  from  the  East  Indies,  raised  by  the  worst  pauper  labor 
on  the  face  of  the  globe;  a  labor  so  low  and  so  half-civUized  that  the  American 
farmer  can  scarcely  conceive  how  degraded  it  is.  The  price  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  farmer's  crops  is  thus  fixed  by  competition  with  wheat  raised  by 
laborers  whose  dress  consists  of  half  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth,  and  who  work  for  Q- 
cents  a  day. 

WHAT   THE   FARMER  HAS  TO   BOY. 

But  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  articles  which  the  farmer  cannot  produce  and 
which  he  must  buy?  The  price  of  nearly  everything  which  the  farmer  buys  is 
fixed  by  so  called  protective  legislation.  The  English  farmer  stands  a  little  better 
in  that  respect  than  the  American.  The  price  of  what  the  English  farmer  buys  is 
fixed  in  the  same  market  and  by  the  same  laws  which  fix  the  price  of  what  he  sells;, 
while,  as  for  the  American  farmer,  the  price  of  what  he  sells  is  fixed  by  competition 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  price  of  what  he  buys  to  produce  his- 
crops  is  arbitrarily  determined  and  unnaturally  increased  by  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
gress of  his  own  country  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers. 

But  the  duty  on  wool  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  tariff  monopolists. 
They  and  all  their  subsidized  newspapers  are  talking  continually  not  about  coal, 
not  about  glass,  not  about  iron,  but  about  wool.  They  have  constituted  themselves- 
the  special  guardians  of  the  wool  tariff,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  to  save 
the  farmer  from  utter  destruction  from  a  decrease  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  I  very 
much  doubt  the  sincerity  of  some  of  these  new  converts  to  the  farmer's  interest. 
It  might  be  well  supposed  that  they  were  more  anxious  for  their  own  particular 
industries  than  for  the  farmer's.  To  an  unprejudiced  obseiTer  it  would  look  very 
much  as  if  some  of  them  were  using  the  farmer  as  a  cat's  paw  to  further  their  own . 
interests. 

If  the  tariff  on  wool  benefits  the  farmer,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Taking  the 
entire  value  of  our  agricultural  productions,  the  wool  crop  does  not  comprise  over 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  it.  What  a  short-sighted  policy  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  calmly  sub- 
mit to  paying  war-tariff  prices  for  nearly  everything  he  buys  to  produce  his  crop, 
all  for  some  supposed  trivial  benefit  derived  from  the  Wool  tariff  on  3  per  cent,  of 
his  product.  'These  tariff-tax  manufacturers  ask  the  farmer  to  pay  $15  for  a  $9  suit 
of  clothes  for  himself,  $17  for  a  $13  thawl  for  his  wife,  to  pay  increased  prices  on 
his  plows,  tools  and  agricultural  implements ;  they  ask  him  to  sell  his  produce  for 
a  niggardly  sum,  and  they  tell  him  to  meekly  endure  all  this,  and  to  be  comforted 
by  tbe  thought  that  there  is  a  tariff  on  wool. 

You  cannot  have  a  good  price  for  wool  unless  you  have  somebody  to  buy  it. 
We  do  not  preduce  enough  wool  for  our  own  consumption.  Our  manufacturers 
must  import  foreign  wool ;  and  when  you  artificially  increase  the  price  of  foreign. 
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wool  you  cripple  the  manufacturing  industry,  which  injures  the  farmer's  customer. 
Take  the  result  in  my  State  for  instance,  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  1867  the  wool 
tariff  was  enormously  increased ;  in  that  year  the  tariff  on  wool  was  raised,  so  that 
it  averaged  between  50  and  60  per  cent.,  and  it  so  continued,  practically  without 
interruption,  for  sixteen  years.  In  1867,  when  the  tariff  went  into  effect,  there 
were  4,000,000  sheep  in  the  State ;  and  under  the  effect  of  this  high  tariff  on  wool 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  the  number  of  those  sheep  had  dwindled  down  to  less 
than  3,000,000.  This  wool  tariff  has  induced  many  farmers  to  vote  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  war  taxes.  When  some  farmers  have  viewed  the  tariff,  the  wool 
has  been  pulled  over  their  eyes  to  that  extent  that  they  could  not  see  anything  else. 
But  I  believe  the  farmers  arc  beginning  to  appreciate  that  in  this  cry  of  "  VVool ! 
wool ! "  there  is  more  noise  than  bt  netit. 

Another  statement  which  has  had  considerable  effect  is  that  our  high  tariff 
gives  the  farmer  a  home  market.  This  claim,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  absolutely 
demonstrated  to  be  false  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Let  us  examine  this 
■question  and  see  how  much  of  a  home  market  these  tariff  taxes  have  given  the 
farmer.  We  consume  at  home  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  entire  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, and  export  about  30  per  cent.  Our  farmers  comprise  about  one-half  of 
the  population  of  this  Kepublic,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  would  consume 
■one-half  of  the  products  of  agriculture  which  are  consumed  in  this  country.  As 
we  consume  70  per  cent,  here,  our  farmers  would  consume  one-half  of  that  amount, 
or  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop,  'fhe  people  engas''d  in  manufacturing,  mining 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  comprise  about  one  fifth 
of  our  population;  therefore  they  would  consume  one-fifth  of  the  70  per  cent.,  or 
14  per  cent,  of  our  entire  production.  But  it  is  well  known  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
receive  any  bent-fit  from  the  present  high  tariff  To  a  great  number  of  our  indus- 
tries the  war  tariff  acts  as  a  bane  and  a  curse.  Jlaking  a  liberal  estimate,  let  us 
assume  that  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mining  and  mechanical  industries 
one-third  of  them  are  benefited  by  the  higU-tariff  taxes.  Then  the  amount  of  the 
farmer's  productions  that  they  would  consume  would  be  one-third  of  the  14  per 
cent ,  or  4|-  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product— call  it  5  per  cent.  Therefore  the  con- 
sumers which  the  tariff  trust  advocates  say  they  have  created  for  the  farmer,  and 
who  will  give  him  a  home  market,  only  lake  5  per  cent,  of  his  product,  while  the 
farmer's  foreign  customer  takes  30  per  cent,  of  it. 

What  an  insignificant  thing  this  home  market  scheme  is  when  the  facts  are  laid 
bare. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  farmer  is  to  be  taxed  to  support  an  industry  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist,  and  he  is  to  get  bis  money  back  by  selling  his  produce 
to  men  who  work  in  the  industry.  The  farmer  is  to  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to 
help  the  manufacturer,  and  he  is  to  get  it  back  in  money  for  his  produce  !  That 
would  be  a  remarkable  investment.  As  Henry  George  well  says,  this  is  like  the 
man  who  owned  stock  in  a  railroad  and  kept  riding  on  the  cars  and  paying  his  fare 
in  brder  to  increase  the  dividend  he  would  get  out  of  the  stock. 

The  home  market  delusion  amounts  to  about  this.  The  protected  manufacturer 
«ays  to  the  farmer,  "I  want  you  to  vote  for  a  Congressman  who  will  aid  in  main- 
taining this  war  tariff,  and  I  will  agree  to  take  5  per  cent  of  your  crop.  But  if  I  do 
that  I  want  the  privilege  of  charging  you  47  per  cent,  more  than  my  goods  are 
worth  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  In  other  words,  he  say  :  "Out  of  every  $3,000 
worth  of  your  agricultural  productions  I  will  take  $100  worth,  and  when  I  pay  you 


J  you  have  $600 ' 

of  my  goods  without  paying  any  bonus  whatever." 

Our  agricultural  productions  are  always  more  than  we  can  consume,  and  our 
farmers  must  rely,  of  necessity,  upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  No  act  of  Congress 
can  prevent  this.  Ever  since  the  war  tariff  has  been  in  force  the  farmer's  home  mar- 
ket has  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller. 
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I  have  a  table  here,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  absolutely 
refutes  the  pretension  that  the  war  tariff  has  enlarged  the  home  market  of  the 
farmer. 


Tear. 

Value    of  agricul- 
tural products 
(in  gold.) 

Value  of  agricul- 
tural products 
e:j|)orted. 

Per  cent, 
exported. 

Per  cent. 

consumed  at 

home. 

1860  

8356,560,973 
361,188,483 
68.5,961,095 

1S70 

?il,958,030,926 
3,213,403,.56i 

18 
31 

83 

1880 

69 

We  have  no  record  of  our  agricultural  productions  ia  1860,  but  we  have  data  of 
the  agricultural  exports  for  that  year.  We  find  that  the  exports  of  the  products  of 
the  farm  are  constantly  growing  and  growing.  We  find  that  in  1870  ttis  country 
bought  82  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  productions,  and  in  18801  it  bought  but  69 
per  cent,  of  them.  Observe  what  tliis  wonderful  American  system  has  done  for  the 
farmer.  After  wearily  waiting  year  after  year  for  that  home  market  which  the  high 
tariff  advocates  told  him  would  surely  come,  whut  is  the  result  ?  In  1870  the  farmer 
was  obliged  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  the  disposal  of  only  18  per  cent,  of  his 
crop,  and  after  ten  years  of  war  tariff  taxation,  under  which  monopolies  have  grown 
rich,  and  trusts  have  become  defiant,  he  finds  his  home  market  ebbing  away,  and 
that  he  must  go  abroad  to  sell  31  oer  cent,  of  his  productions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  trusts,  together  with  the  amount  of  bounty 
the  present  tariff  seeks  to  allowthem  to  collect  from  the  people,  also  their  expense 
for  labor,  and  the  excessof  tariff  bounty  over  the  anaount  they  pay  in  wages.  J^ot 
one  of  these  trusts  could  live  were  it  not  for  the  war  tariff. 


Name  of  trust. 


Salt  trust 

Earthenware  trust. . . 
Bessemer-steel  trust . 

Plow-steel  trust 

General  steel  trust  . . 

Nail  trust 

General  iron  trust. . . 

Copper  trust 

Zinc  trust 

Tin  trust 

Lead  trust 

Glass  trust 

Soap  trust 

Linseed  oil  trust .... 
Rubber  shoe  trust. . . 

Envelope  trust 

Paper  bag  trust 

Cordage  trust 


Average. 
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XIV. 

THE  APPEAL  OF  A  REPUBLICAN. 

THE    BARLT    HIbTOKY    OF    THAT    PARTY    CITED    TO   SHOW  ITS  PRINCIPLES    IN    ITS 

BETTER  DAYS  BEFORE   IT  EMBRACED  FREE  WHISKEY. 

Eepresentatwe  A.  B.  Anderson,  of  Iowa,  June  6. 

I  ask  my  friends  on  this  side,  Republicans  with  wliom  I  have  trained  all  my  life, 
in  the  face  of  the  distinct  pledges  that  have  marked  the  history  of  this  business  from 
its  beginning — I  ask,  how  do  they  account  for  the  wonderful  strides  they  have  made 
with  reference  to  this  question?  I  am  a  Republican,  and  always  have  been.  I  learned 
all  my  political  knowledge,  though  it  may  be  little,  in  the  Republican  household;  and 
while  Iht  re  are  those  who  may  criticise  me  with  reference  to  my  party  fealty,  it  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  of  this 
country.  I  know  its  record  not  only  in  my  State  bat  in  this  Union  with  reference 
to  this  great  economic  question,  and  I  want  to  produce,  if  I  am  allowed  to  do  so, 
some  authority  with  reterence  to  this  matter.  1  want  to  say  in  answer  to  aU  such 
questions  that,  as  for  myself,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  the  tax  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  which  is  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  should  be 
reduced  to  that  extent.  As  to  matters  of  detail,  I  challenge  this  side  of  the  House, 
in  spite  of  all  its  boasted  glee  in  tackling  this  great  question,  to  bring  in  a  bill  on 
which  you  can  align  your  own  forces.  While  the  bill  under  consider^ttion  does  not 
in  many  particulars  satisfy  me,  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  that  it  is  more  reductive ;  there  is  a  less  per  cent,  of  protection  in  it  than 
there  would  be  in  any  biU  now  pending  in  this  House  if  the  Republican  side  domi- 
nated the  House.  This  is,  as  already  suggested,  a  question  of  details ;  and  you  have 
not  during  the  long  months  that  this  question  has  been  here  exhibited  any  disposi- 
tion to  get  yourselves  together  upon  the  matter  of  details  and  point  out  the  items 
upon  which  you  will  agree  to  a  reduction  ;  but  you  stand  here  in  the  way,  finding 
fault  with  the  men  who  are  making  honest  effort  in  the  direction  of  reduction  of 
taxation. 

In  politics  the  principle  of  protection  is  what  poison  is  in  medicine ;  it  must  be 
handled  in  the  same  guarded  manner.  It  is  the  fell  influence  of  this  institution, 
growing  and  widening  like  a  Upas  tree,  that  accounts  for  the  great  strides  Republican 
leaders  in  certain  quarters  have  taken  in  reference  to  this  question.  They  have 
found  this  principal  not  only  a  politic  thing  in  certain  quarters,  but  they  have  found 
that  it  is  or  may  be  an  exceedingly  lucrative  thing.  There  is  one  further  point  I 
want  to  make,  and  it  is  in  the  trend  of  the  argument,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  to  show 
what  progress  and  in  connection  with  showing  what  progress  to  show  what  danger 
there  is  in  this  principle  of  so-called  protection  if  it  is  not  properly  and  carefully 
guarded  and  restrained. 

REPUBLICAN  OPINION   ON   THE  LUMBER   TAX. 

My  predecessor  on  the  floor,  whose  loyalty  to  the  country  and  the  party  haa 
not  been  questioned  by  those  men  who  have  thought  fit  to  differ  with  me,  when  he 
came  fresh  from  the  people,  with  his  homely  vii'tues,  such  as  we  have'  upon  the 
praiiies,  was  occupying  the  position  as  to  the  question  of  lumber  that  would  to-day 
put  his  standing  in  the  party,  as  far  as  the  would-be  leaders  of  the  party  are  con- 
cerned, in  jeopardy,  and  I  want  to  show  what  his  opinion  was  with  relerence  to 
this  subject  in  some  of  the  debates  that  took  place  on  this  floor  some  years  ago  and 
which  he,  no  doubt  entertains  to-day,  unless,  forsooth,  he  has  made  as  much'pro- 
gress  as  some  of  his  colleagues  on  this  floor.  In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1883,  in  his  place  in  this  Hall,  my  distinguished  predecessor 
made  these  remarks,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  that  his  whole  political  standing  in  the 
party,  if  some  of  those  self-constituted  bosses  are  allowed  to  determine  the  question, 
would  be  jeopardized.  ^  ' 
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Mr.  Hepburn  said:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wisoonsln  as 
TTell  as  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  is  unneceBsarily  indignant  towards  those  of  us  who  have 
said  something  with  reCerenoe  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  of  this  country.  No  one 
has  proposed  to  say  that  the  b'cntlrman  from  Maine  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
may  not  destroy  their  forists  as  rapidly  as  they  choose.  It  is  not  the  question  presented  In 
this  paragraph.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  we  will  offer  them  a  bonus  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  dollars  an  acre  for  the  destruction  of  their  forests.    That  Is  what  they  ask  us  to  do. 

He  does  not  put  it  on  the  doubtful  ground  that  is  suggested  liere  by  some.  He 
wants  to  protect  the  forests  by  a  broad  and  manly  and  defensible  plan  in  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ia  what  my  colleague  said  further : 

It  is  not  the  question  presented  in  this  paragraph.  The  question  Is  as  to  whether  we 
will  offer  them  a  bonus  $10,  $15, .  .r  $20  an  acre  for  the  destruction  of  their  forests.  That  is 
what  ibey  ask  ua  to  do.  Thert  is  no  objection  to  these  forests  being  destroyed,  perhaps. 
There  is  no  question  oC  the  right  of  these  gentlemen  who  own  them  to  destroy  them  if 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  my  predecessor  in  that,  and  I  put  my  belief  in  free 
trade  in  lumber  on  no  such  grounds  as  the  protection  of  the  forests.  My  predecessor 
went  on  to  say : 

But  they  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  us  because  we  refuse  to  give  them  this  bonus  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  thousaod  feet  for  their  destruction,  which 
amounts  to  from  t20  to  125  an  acre  for  the  forests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  attention  to  the  reason  which  my  predecessor  gives  at 
this  point.    He  says  further : 

Here  is  the  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  between  the  position  of  this  now  under  consider- 
ation and  any  of  the  other  protected  Industries  of  this  country.  lu  is  claimed  that  the 
reason  why  this  protection  should  be  given  is  to  protect  the  laborer,  and  yet  a  gentleman 
speaking  by  authority  for  the  State  of  Michigan  only  a  few  days  ago  in  another  place 
admitted  that  10,000  or  more  laborers  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  each  winter  cross  the 
river,  or  an  imaginary  line,  and  become  competitors  with  our  people  in  the  forests  of  Mich- 
igan. We  know  that  in  Maine  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  Introduce  all  the  cheap  labor— the 
pauper  labor,  if  you  choose— from  Canada.  Now,  why  should  we  offer  this  bonus  to  that 
class  of  laborers? 

There  are  more  laboring  men  than  those  engaged  in  the  technically  protected 
industries  of  the  country.  There  are  thirty  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  interested  in  the  labor  of  agriculture,  and  they  are  put  off  by  such  a  tub  to  the 
whale  as  a  duty  on  exports. 

Granting  for  argument's  sake  that  the  laborer's  in  the  protected  industries 
receive  increased  wages  on  account  of  the  high  war  taxes  being  retained,  those  so  to 
be  benefited  are  very  few  in  numbers  compared  with  the  great  body  of  farmers  who 
must  pay  these  taxes,  and  -who  are  not,  in  turn,  in  any  way  benefited  thereby. 

I  wish  to  say  to  gentlemen  who  talk  so  eloquently  about  devoloping  the  indus- 
tries of  America,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  trouble  in  developing  the  tin-plate  industry 
or  any  other  if  the  parties  developing  it  can  make  the  millions  of  people  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  tjusiness  foot  the  bills. 

If  there  is  a  single  thing  in  the  country  that  the  laboring  people  engaged  in  agri- 
rultiiral  pursuits  are  concerned  in,  it  is  the  domination  and  control  of  the  great  com- 
mercial establishments,  which,  like  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  banks,  and  the 
manufactories,  the  creatures  of  legislation,  are  dictating  unduly  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  industrial  establishments  of  the  country  the  laws  that  impose  the 
hundredsofmillionsof  taxes  which  the  people  pay  annually  into  an  overflowing 
Treasury. 
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XV. 
THE  BURDENSOME  TAX  ON  SALT. 

TCHE   REPRESENTATIVES  OF   THE   SALT-PRODUCING  DISTRICTS  SAT   THEY  CAN   COM- 
PETE  SUCCESSFULLY   WITH  THE   WORLD. 
Sepresentatiw  Justin  B.  Whiting,  of  Michigan,  June  9. 

Although  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  salt,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  taking  a  course 
against  tariff  reduction  on  this  article  of  commodity.  Had  I  thought  that  would  be 
wise,  I  could  not  have  accepted  a  nomination  for  a  seat  upon  this  floor  upon  a 
platform  which  clearly  and  boldly  asked  for  tariff  reduction. 

t  see  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Burrows)  does  not  clearly  understand 
the  facts  as  to  this  question  of  salt.  The  foreign  salt  which  is  imported  into  Michi- 
gan sells  there  at  wholesale,  or  at  the  agencies,  at  $2.75  for  234  pounds  of  salt,  which 
is  four  bushels  of  salt.  The  dairymen  buy  this  salt;  the  farmers  also  buy  it.  The 
ordinary  Michigan  salt  brings  the  manufacturers  about  60  cents  for  280  pounds  of 
salt,  which  is  five  bushels.  Now,  is  it  not  a  bad  criticism  on  the  intelligence  of 
these  men  if  they  will  pay  $2  75  for  334  pounds  of  foreign  salt,  if  the  ordinary 
domestic  salt,  which  brings  the  manufacturer  but  60  cents  for  380  pounds,  will 
answer  just  as  well  ? 

But  they  buy  the  foreign  salt  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  necessity  on  their 
part.  They  pay  the  higher  price  for  foreign  salt  because  they  believe  it  keeps 
their  butter  better.  If  they  did  not  so  believe  they  would  buy  the  cheaper  Ameri- 
can product  and  not  pay  so  large  a  price  for  the  foreign  salt.  But  they  feel  that  it 
is  an  injustice  to  them,  when  there  is  really  no  competition  between  the  ordinary 
American  product  and  the  foreign  salt,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  27 
•cents  a  sack  duty  on  every  sack  of  foreign  salt.  They  are  in  favor  of  putting  salt 
on  the  free  list.  They  know  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  large  exporter  of 
meat  has  the  duty  on  salt  remitted  when  he  exports  his  product.  The  large 
■exporters  of  meat  get  a  rebate  when  their  product  is  exported.  The  exporters  of 
meat  and  fish  get  their  salt  free.  Why,  then,  should  the  dairyman  or  farmer  be 
compelled  to  pay  37  cents  a  sack  on  foreign  salt  when  that  foreign  salt  does  not 
come  in  competition  with  the  common  grade  of  American  salt,  and  the  higher  grades 
w^hen  they  bring  anything  like  the  price  of  English  salt  duty  free  do  not  need 
any  protection.  The  dairymen  use  foreign  salt  because  they  get  more  for  their 
"butter.  They  sell  their  product  for  an  average  price  of  30  cents  a  pound,  and  they 
use  fine  English  salt  to  keep  up  the  price ;  and  the  duty  on  salt  imported  is  there- 
fore a  burden  upon  them  which  ought  to  be  remitted. 

Now,  the  claim  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  we  can  not 
sell  our  salt  in  New  Tork  city,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes. 

ABLE  TO  COMPETE  WITH  ANY  COUNTRY. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said  that  the  English  salt  could  be  landed  in 
^ew  York  city  for  $5.75  a  ton.  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  here,  a  very  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  and  in  the  salt  business,  that  this  Liverpool  salt  cost  there  $0  a 
ton.  That  is  not  a  material  difference,  therefore,  in  that  respect.  But  the  Warsaw 
salt  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  send  their  salt  to  New  York  city  and  sell  it  at 
$4.50  a  ton.  Church  &  Co.,  the  salaratus  manufacturers,  buy  their  salt  at  $4.35  a 
ton  and  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  it  in  their  business.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  Michigan  should  send  its  common  salt,  or  what  is  called  "fine  salt," 
into  New  York  at  all.  New  York  State  can  supply  the  city  of  New  York  with 
salt,  and  she  need  not  go  West  to  interfere  with  the"  Michigan  industries. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  salt  is  bulky  and  will  not  bear  very  great  transporta- 
tion as  a  rule.  It  will  not  pay  to  ship  salt  to  Kansas,  as  there  have  been  discovered 
great  salt  fields  in  Kansas;  and  I  have  been  of  opinion  lately  that  at  my  first  oppor- 
tunity I  would  like  to  go  to  Kansas  and  manufacture  salt  there.    It  can  be  made 
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there,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  English  salt  free,  or  even  with  a  premium  added  to  it; 
could  not  be  transported  to  Kansas  and  compete  with  salt  made  there.  And  if  there 
•are  places  somewhere  on  the  seaboard  where  British  salt  can  be  laid  down  in  com- 
petition with  American  salt,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  manufacturer  to  ask  the 
people  living  there  to  pay  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  ton  transportation  to  get 
it  there.    It  is  not  honest. 

Now,  on  this  tariff  question  generally  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say.  I  believe 
that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  simply  reduces  the  toll  which  a  foreign  manufacturer 
pays  for  access  to  our  markets.  If  that  toll  is  reduced  it  will  make  that  access  freer 
and  easier  to  him,  but  that  necessarily  increases  competition,  and  competition  means 
lower  prices,  and  that  is  what  the  people  demand.  It  is  what  the  manufacturers 
need  if  they  would  make  a  success  of  manufacturing  long  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
see  how  manufacturers  can  expect  with  impunity  to  combine,  close  up  part  of  their 
factories,  and  then  ask  the  overtaxed  afiricultural  people  of  this  countiy  to  pay 
Ahem  higher  prices.    It  curtails  business  and  throws  labor  out  of  employment. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLICANS  PROTECTED  SALT. 
Sepresentative  Timothy  E.  Tarsney,  of  Michigan,  June  1. 

It  happens  that  I  come  from  the  centre  of  the  salt- producing  district  of  the 
"Northwest,  the  great  Saginaw  district,  the  city  in  which  I  live.  Last  year  we  pro- 
duced 3,944,000  and  some  odd  barrels  of  salt.  That  is  just  about  our  average  annual 
products,  although  this  year  it  will  probablv  exceed  4,000,000  barrels.  That,  as  has 
been  said  by  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Burrows),  is  more  than  one- third  of 
the  entire  salt  consumed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  About  one-half  of 
the  balance  is  produced  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union  outside  of  Michigan,  and 
the  remainder  is  imported. 

Now,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  true  position  that  salt  has 
held,  which  may  be  startling  to  some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  and  I  ask 
their  careful  attention  to  it.  I  desire  to  make  tliis  statement,  and  1  make  it  from 
personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  best  testimony  that  I  can  get  from  leading 
salt  manufacturers,  even  from  the  president  of  the  Salt  Association  of  Michigan 
himself,  and  all  of  these  point  to  the  fact,  which  is  admitted  by  the  president  of  the 
Salt  Association  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  salt  is  practically  upon  the  free-list 
to-day. 

Now  listen  ;  if  while  you  are  talking  about  protecting  salt  I  point  to  the  record 
of  the  Repul)lican  party  and  show  the  fact  that  it  was  from  your  hands  came  the 
very  first  blow  that  struck  down  the  duties  on  salt,  then  I  think  your  arguments  on 
this  subject  will  have  been  largely  met.  I  refer  to  the  record  of  your  acts  in  1871, 
and  1  call  your  attention  to  what  a  leader  of  your  party  then  said,  Mr.  Eugene  Hale. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  He  introduced  a  bill  iuto  this  House,  or  rather  he  called  it  up 
for  consideration,  to  place  salt  upon  the  free-list.  There  was  the  first  attack  upon 
this  product,  and  you  will  find  by  reference  to  the  record  of  that  session  of  Congress 
the  evidence  of  what  was  done. 

THE  ATTACK  MADE  ON  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  FISHERMEN. 

1  Will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that  now.  The  very  next  day  the 
distinguished  decliner  of  the  Presidency  moved  to  place  coal  upon  the  free-list. 
Then  time  passed  on  again  until  1883,  and  what  do  we  find  there  ?  This  provision 
■of  law,  to  be  found  on  page  514  of  the  Statutes  of  that  year,  which  did  ruin,  if  that 
term  can  be  applied,  the  industry  of  salt,  and  why  ?  Because  the  duty  was  removed 
to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  on  all  salt  manufactured  in  the  country  for  the 
purposes  of  curing  meats,  epecially  upon  proof  that  it  was  used  for  that  purpose ; 
but  salt  imported  for  the  purpose  of  curing  fish  was  admitted  in  bond,  and  that 
meant  absolutely  free.  Who  is  benefited  bjr  it  ?  Why,  the  gentleman  fr»m  Maine, 
who  has  so  manfully  attacked  this  proposition,  and  the  gentleman  from  Micnigan, 
with  his  salt.  But  who  passed  that  bill?  I  find  that  on  March  3, 1883,  on  the  vote 
for  free  salt,  there  were  recorded  the  names  of  such  distinguished  gentlemen  as  the 
following  (now  I  ask  you  to  listen) :  Julius  C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan.    I  find  another 
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protective  patriot  loudly  proclaiming  for  protection,  then  representing  the  district 
from  -which  my  friend  irom  New  York  comes,  the  Syracuse  district.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Frank  Hiscock.  His  name  I  find  appended  there  in  favor  of  free  salt.  I  find  the 
name  of  another  distinguished  gentleman  who  marshals  his  forces  here  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  to-day  in  opposition  to  every  proposition  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  benefit  the  people  of  this  country  by  a  reduction  or 
these  charges— Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine,  who  voted  for  free  salt  on  that  3d  day  of  March, 
1883.    There  is  your  record. 

I  remember  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  when,  in  1884, 1  stood  upon  a  platform  m  the 
city  of  Saginaw,  at  that  time  as  now  the  attorney  for  many  salt  producers  of  the- 
State— and  made  the  bold  and  open  declaration  that  there  was  then  no  such  thing. 
as  protection  to  them  upon  their  salt.  I  pointed  out  the  record  that  Mr.  Hale  had 
made  and  Mr.  Hoar  had  made,  and  the  record  of  Mr.  Hiscock  upon  this  question. 

WANTS  THE  RBPUBLICAN  LEADER'S  HELP. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  them  the  record  my  distinguished  friend  from  Maine  (Mr- 
Reed)  had  made.  I  stated,  these  are  the  men  who  have  protected  you ;  see  what 
they  have  done.  Oh,  yes ;  but  before  that  the  same  man  Hale,  who  ttruck  the  blow 
at  our  salt  industry,  came  to  Saginaw  and  took  a  great  interest  in  that  question  of 
our  protection.  Oh  !  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  elaborate  preparations  they  made 
to  receive  the  distinguished  protectionist,  the  man  who  was  doing  so  much  for  their 
local  industries.  A  platform  of  salt  barrels  and  lumber  and  shingles  was  erected  in 
an  angle  of  the  street,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Maine  had  talked 
boldly  ar.d  loudly  about  protecting  the  very  salt  that  he  voted  to  destroy  and  tried 
to  destroy. 

A  distinguished  gentleman  whose  death  we  mourned  here  but  a  few  month* 
ago,  Hon.  John  A.  Logan — he,  too,  voted  for  free  salt;  and  one  of  my  predecessors, 
one  John  F.  Griggs,  who  represented  the  Saginaw  district,  and  as  consistent  and 
honorable  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  came  here  then,  an  ex-member  of  Congress,, 
deputed  to  plead  for  the  salt  industries  of  that  district  in  my  State.  Mr.  Logan 
turned  to  him  and  said :  "  Why,  Griggs,  I  voted  at  that  time  to  maintain  the  duty 
upon  salt,  and  I  never  got  the  devil  so  much  in  my  life  as  I  did  from  my  constitu- 
ents for  the  vole  that  I  then  gave." 

Now.  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee but  a  moment  longer,  and  I  simply  do  so  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  1  represent  a  district  and  the  people  of  a  district  whom  I  know 
well.  Knowing  the  ground  upon  which  I  stand,  knowing  the  situation  of  our  people 
there,  I  could  not  peimit  myself  to  remain  silent  upon  this  floor,  and  have  one  of 
my  colleagues,  who  hitherto  has  voted  to  strike  down  the  very  industry  for  which 
he  now  pleads,  imdertake  to  represent  me  or  my  constituents. 

I  will  take  care  of  myself.  I  will  do  my  duty  to  my  own  constituents  -without 
his  aid.  I  can  go  home  to  my  constituents  at  Saginaw,  and  I  can  justify  the  vote 
that  I  shall  cast  upon  this  question  to  them. 

To  my  distinguished  friend  from  Maine  I  desire  to  say,  and  to  the  House,  that 
every  time  I  have  been  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Saginaw  district  that  gentle- 
man has  been  there  opposing  me. 

Mr.  Cox — You  ought  to  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney — I  do  thank  him  for  it ;  and  I  desire  to  say  more  than  that :  that  if 
I  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate,  as  I  hope  I  shall  not  be,  of  becoming  again  a  candi- 
date for  Congress,  all  I  desire  is,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  salt  man- 
ufacturers of  Saginaw,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents  generally,  to  invite  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  to  come  down  again  and  help  to  send  me  back  here. 
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XVI. 
THE  POWER  OF  TAXATION. 

■WHAT  IT  COSTS  THE  PEOPLE   UNDER    THE   WORKINGS    OF    THE    PRESENT    LAW  TO 

MAINTAIN   TRUSTS  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

James  D.  Michardeon,  May  8, 1888. 

Whence  comes  the  power  to  tax  the  people  to  build  up  monopolies  and  make 
rich  certain  special  interests  by  subsidy  ?  I  remember  one  argument  I  have  hereto- 
fore had  to  meet,  and  I  have  heard  it  repeated  on  this  floor,  that  all  high  protective 
duties  or  taxes  are  paid  by  the  foreigners  who  manufacture  goods  and  bring  them 
here  to  market.    How  is  this  ?    Recently  I  read  this  statement : 

In  1881  the  duty  on  the  best  plate  glass  was  113  per  ceot.  Olass  of  this  kind  selling  In 
Belgium  for  $386,000  was  importpd  here,  and,  at  112  per  cent.,  duty  or  tarilf  was  paid  on  It  to 
the  amount  of  1437,000.  It  was  then  sold  here  in  the  United  Stati  s  for  8850,000.  Now,  who 
paid  this  duty  ?  Did  the  Belgian  manufacturer  1  If  he  did,  then  out  of  the  $386,000,  which 
"was  all  he  got  for  his  glass,  he  paid  ^437,000  to  our  government  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
it  here.  In  other  words,  he  eave  us  his  glass  for  nothing  when  he  could  nave  sold  it  at  home 
for  $386,000,  and  he  gave  us  $51,000  more  for  leave  to  do  so. 

If  this  glass  only  sold  for  $336,000  in  Belgium,  when  it  was  brought  here  and 
•sold  to  our  consumers  for  $850,000,  of  which  $437,000  went  into  the  Treasury  as 
taxes,  I  want  to  know  if  the  consumers  here  did  not  pay  this  tax  ?  But  for  the  high 
tariff  of  113  per  cent,  on  the  glass  our  consumers  here  would  have  been  able  to  buy 
it  at  $386,000,  and  the  transportation  added.  There  can  be  no  answer  to  this  argu- 
■ment.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  tariff  is  laid  so  high  that  it  amounts  to  a 
total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  the  goods  so  taxed.  Then  what  is  the  inevi- 
table result  ?  If  the  goods  are  hot  imported,  you  s  ly  of  course  the  Treasury  gets  no 
tax  or  tariff.  This  is  true ;  but  while  that  is  true,  our  people  who  have  to  buy 
these  goods  from  American  manufacturers,  thus  prohibited  from  importation  by 
reason  of  high  duty,  pay  the  increased  prices  all  the  same.  Not  that  it  goes  into 
the  Treasury,  for  in  this  oaae  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  American  manufacturer 
in  the  shape  of  subsidy  or  increase  in  profits.  Many  of  the  cheapest  of  woolen 
goods  are  thus  taxed  so  high  they  are  not  imported.  The  duty  on  them  varies 
from  115  to  300  per  cent.,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  here  by  foreign  merchants 
and  sold  after  payina:  this  high  rate  of  tariff  duty.  The  American  manufacturer, 
however,  knowing  this,  charges  from  7o  to  1.50  per  cent,  more  for  these  goods  than 
the  foreigner,  and  is  secure  against  his  competition. 

ALL  A  TAX  PAID  BY  THE  CONSUMER. 

Who  piys  this  increased  price  to  our  manufacturers  ?  Not  the  foreign  importer, 
for  we  have  seen  he  does  not  in  tbis  case  import  on  account  of  the  high  duty,  but  it 
M  all  paid  by  the  poor  consumer  in  our  country  who  is  compelled  to  buy  these  cheap 
woolen  goods.  And  even  in  cases  where  the  foreigner  imports  his  gouds,  if  he  pays 
duty  upon  tliem  he  is  not  at  least  the  party  who  suffers  most  under  this  tariff  for 
protection.  The  best  statistics  we  have  show  that  the  proportion  of  American 
goods  we  use  to  foreign  goods  is  about  five  to  one  ;  so  that  the  tariff  raises  the  price 
of  goods  to  our  people  about  five  times  where  it  places  the  tax  once  upon  the 
foreigner  who  brings  bis  goods  here  for  sale.  Therefore  when  $1  is  paid  into  the 
Treasury  for  tariff  our  people  have  paid  |5  to  the  American  manufacturer  in  the 
phape  of  subsidy.  As  we  raise  every  year  about  $300,000,000  by  the  tariff,  it  follows 
•that  to  do  this  the  people  pay  five  times  this  sum,  or  ten  hundred  millions  in  subsidy. 
Such  a  law  for  taxation  is  not  right  and  cannot  be  defended  on  any  just  or  equitable 
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principle ;  yet  any  propositions  which  look  to  any  reduction  of  taxes  or  the  giving- 
of  any  relief  to  the  people  are  met  by  the  cry  of  "  free  trade,"  and  that  an  assault  ia^ 
being  made  upon  the  great  American  system  of  protection. 

Whence,  I  ask  again,  comes  the  authority  to  Congress  to  lay  any  duty  which 
does  not  look  simply  to  raising  reyenue?  Congress  has  no  more  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  take  money  from  me  which  it  does  not  need  for  the  Government, 
under  the  guise  of  a  revenue  law,  with  the  view  of  aiding  or  benefiting  some  other 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens,  than  it  has  to  take  my  horses,  mules,  sheep,  or  other  prop- 
erty for  a  like  purpose. 

According  to  the  logic  of  the  argument  of  protection  Congress  can  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  people  to  raise  $101,000,000,  of  which  one  million  will  go  into  the  Treasury 
as  taxes  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  millions  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  a  bene- 
fited class.  Such  a  proposition,  I  submit,  is  monstrous.  Who  contends  that  the 
tariflT  is  not  a  tax?  I  have  heard  that  there  are  some  who  make  this  contention. 
Hear  the  great  Western  lawyer  and  orator,  Mr.  Storrs,  on  this  point.    He  said : 

Finally,  what  is  a  tariff?  It  is  a  tax.  It  Is  nothing  less  and  nothing  but  a  tax.  It  is  a 
tax  which  we  do  not  pay  to  the  Government ;  for  where  protection  begins  revenue  ceases^ 
The  consumer  is  impoverished,  the  Government  is  not  aided. 

This  is  an  honest  statement.  A  protective  tariff  laid  upon  four  thousand  articles 
of  daily  consumption  by  our  people  means  a  tax  laid  upon  these  articles,  not  for 
revenue,  not  for  any  purpose  of  government ;  for  as  quoted  above,  "where  protection 
begins  revenue  ceases."  I  have  heard  it  gravely  argued  here  and  elsewhere  that  thfr 
high  tariff  reduced  the  price  of  every  merchantable  commodity,  and  that  all  profits 
are  raised  by  this  system.  If  this  be  true  it  opens  up  a  new  way  for  us  all  to  get  rich, 
and  it  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  popular  panacea  for  poverty.  We  need  only  keep- 
on  piling  up  taxes,  increase  the  protection,  make  the  tariff  altogether  prohibitory, 
place  restrictions  upon  trade  until  profits  are  carried  up  300  or  400  per  cent.,  and 
when  all  trade  has  ceased  eveiybody's  profits  will  be  increased. 

This  again  is  absurd.  Take  the  article  of  quinine  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
sold  under  a  high  duty.  Our  people  paid  $3.50  per  ounce  for  it ;  the  tariff  was  taken 
off,  and  did  this  "merchantable  commodity,'  go  higher  as  was  predicted?  On  the 
other  hand  it  retails  at  80  cents  per  ounce.  Whea  it  was  sold  at  $3.50  per  ouncfr 
who  paid  it  ?  The  consumers  among  our  people.  Who  got  the  benefit  of  the 
protection  on  it?  Only  two  or  three  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  Who 
gets  the  benefits  now  of  the  reduction  to  80  cents  per  ounce?  The  question 
answers  itself 

Let  us  pursue  this  a  little  further.  To  the  manufacturer  the  protectionist  says,, 
we  give  you  a  protective  tariff,  that  you  may  get  higher  prices  for  your  goods ;  that 
is  the  avowed  object  of  it.  To  the  consumer  of  these  goods — the  farmer,  thfr 
lawyer,  the  mechanic,  the  doctor — he  says,  we  will  give  you  a  protective  tariff,  that 
you  may  get  goods  you  buy  of  the  manufacturer  cheaper.  And  to  the  laborer  he 
says,  we  give  you  protective  tariff  that  you  may  get  higher  wages  from  the  manu- 
facturer. And  the  people  believe  him  in  each  case.  Let  us  suppose  the  object  of 
the  protective  tariff  was  to  enable  lawyers  to  charge  larger  fees  for  their  legal  ser- 
vices, and  as  a  lawyer  I  was  to  say  to  my  clients,  you  ought  to  favor  this  law,  for 
while  it  enables  me  to  charge  you  larger  fees  it  aUo  enables  you  to  g^t  my  services 
more  cheaply.  Let  the  miller  say  to  his  customers,  you  should  favor  this  law, 
because  it  enables  me  to  take  more  toll  from  you  and  at  the  same  time  give  you 
more  meal.  So  with  the  physician.  So  with  the  mechanic  who  builds  your  house. 
This  argument  would  not  work  at  all  in  any  of  these  cases,  but  just  apply  it  to  the 
manufacturer  and  it  acts  hke  a  charm.    It  is  a  wonderful  antidote. 

WHAT  THE   TAX   PAVEU  HAS  TO  BEAB. 

To  answer,  further  the  contention  that  this  protective  tariff  lessens  the  cost  of 
living  and  cheapens  goods  to  our  people,  I  will  insert  here  a  table  which  shows  th& 
rate  of  tax  laid  upon  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  enter  into  daily  consump- 
tion by  every  family  in  the  land,  I  care  not  how  rich  or  poor  they  may  be : 
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TAHIFP  ON  OLOTHBB  AND  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

oonts.  cents-. 

Men'ssuitsof  wool— on  everv  dollar  you        iPen-Knives 5(> 

invest  In  a  suit  the  tariff  takes 4S  Needles '. 35 

Woolen  hosiery  and  undershirts 75Steelpens 45 


Cotton  hosiery  and  undershirts i'> 

Woolen  hats  and  caps 75 

Tour  wife's  silk  dress,  about 50 

Gloves 60 

Blankets 60 

Alpaca  dresses &i 

Any  other  woolen  dressing 70 

Scissors 45 

Brass  pins 30 

Hair-pins 45 


Paper OO 

Razors ■<. 55 

On  your  carpet,  it  made  of  druggets,  for 

every  dollar 74 

Carpet,  if  made  of  tapestry ,6S 

Furniture  (ask  G.  R.  dealers) 35 

Wall  paper - 25 

Window  curtains 45 

Lookinf?  glass 60 

Ornam  ents 35 


On  every  dollar's  worth  of  iron  in  your 

stove  there  is  a  tariff  of    45 

Pots  and  kettles 58 

Copper  and  brass  utensils 45 

Crockei-y  of  the  commonest  kind 55 

Glassware,  cheapest  kind  45 


TARIFF  ON  KITCHENS. 

cents.  cents. 


Table  cutlery  and  fpoons 45 

Pickled  and  salt  flsh :i> 

Salt 36 

Sugar 48 

Eice 123 

Oranges  and  other  fruit 10 


_  If  your  woolen  suit  cost  you  $10,  put  it  (3own  that  .^i.SO  of  that  cost  is  protective 
tariff  tax,  and  so  with  each  article  named  in  the  table.  So  the  laljoring  man,  the 
farmer,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  physician,  the  mechanic,  everybody,  every 
day,  everywhere  in  oar  land  is  paying  this  tribute  under  the  present  tariff  laws.  It 
is  an  insidious  tax.     It  is  an  indirect  tax. 

If  a  tax  collector  of  the  United  States  stood  at  the  store  door  and  levied  and 
collected  the  tax  upon  every  article  set  forth  in  the  preceding  table  at  the  rate 
therein  set  forth,  there  would  be  an  immediate  outcry,  and  the  gentlemen  now  oa 
this  floor  who  are  defending  with  their  might  the  present  rate  of  taxation  would 
change  their  position  on  this  question  or  they  would  be  retired  by  the  people  to  the 
shades  of  private  life  While  this  is  true,  the  very  people  who  would  rather  fight 
than  pav  such  a  tax  as  I  have  mentioned  to  a  tax-gatherer  at  the  store  door  will 
uncomplainingly  pay  higher  taxes  when  they  are  collected  by  the  storekeeper  in  ths 
shape  of  increased  prices. 


XYII. 
THE  PAUPER  LABOR  ARGUMENT. 

AN    INSULT    TO    THE    FREE    AND    EFFICIENT    LABOR   WHICH    HAS    BUILT    UP    THIS 

COUNTRY   BY  ITS   HARD   TOIL. 

Jiipresentative  John  E.  Busselt^  of  Massachutetts^  May  28. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  "  pauper  labor  "  and  about  the  workingmen  of 
New  Kngland— of  Massachusetts,  for  instance— being  unable  to  compete  with  it.  I 
scorn  that  argument.  My  people  can  compete  with  the  labor  of  any  part  of  the 
world  if  they  have  a  free  field.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  in  our  boot  and  shoe 
industry  which  will  prove  that.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  great  inventors  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  makers  of  those  magnificent  automatic  machines 
that  play  ho  great  a  part  in  the  manufactures  of  our  day,  invented  and  took  out  let- 
ters patent  all  over  the  world  for  sewing  and  heeling  machines  which  turned  out  the 
handsomest  boots  and  shoes  that  can  be  made.    The  proprietors  of  those  machines 
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did  not  choose  to  sell  them  directly  to  the  manufacturers;  they  preferred  to  lease 
them,  their  use  being  paid  for  by  a  royalty  upon  each  boot  or  shoe  sewed  on  them, 
the  number  being  indicated  by  a  device  which  registered  it  upon  the  machine  itself. 

After  that  machine  was  started  in  this  country  they  went  orer  to  Europe  with 
it  and  introduced  it  into  the  great  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  establishments  not 
only  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  of  Germany,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
Tery  much  surprised  to  find  that  their  royalties  from  the  machines  in  use  in  England 
reached  only  47  per  cent  of  what  they  collected  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They 
were  alarmed  and  suspicious.  They  knew  that  from  the  accurate  construction  of 
the  machine  and  the  certainty  of  its  registering  power  it  could  not  tell  any  lie  about 
its  own  work ;  so  they  sent  over  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
examination  of  patent  matters  to  investigate. 

He  came  back  and  told  them  that  they  were  getting  an  honest  return  from  the 
foreign  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  and  that  the  explanation  was  that  the  best 
labor  of  England  could  not  produce  with  those  machines  more  than  47  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  work  thai  was  produced  by  the  Massachusetts  operatives  upon  the 
•same  machine.  That  meant  that  the  American  mechanic,  with  his  enterprise  and 
his  ambition,  standing  at  those  machines  worked  more  hours  a  day  at  a  greater  rate 
of  speed  than  did  the  "  pauper  labor,"  as  it  is  called,  of  Great  Britain ;  it  meant  that 
the  Englishman  quit  work  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  did  not  come  back  to  work 
tintil  Tuesday  morning ;  it  meant  that  he  would  not  work  as  many  hours  or  stand 
to  his  work  as  well  as  the  Massachusetts  workman,  and  there  is  the  whole  difference 
between  "  pauper  labor  "  and  free  labor. 

HOW  THE  QUESTION  WAS  FORMERLY  DEALT  WITH. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  declare  that  the  whole  prosperity  of 
this  country  is  founded  upon  the  tariff  of  47.10  per  cent.,  and,  so  far  as  I  understand 
their  position,  they  will  not  agree  that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  what  they  call  "  protec- 
tion" in  that  regard  shall  be  touched  or  taken  away.  That  was  not  the  feeUng  of 
our  people  in  old  times,  when  the  cotton  manufacturing  industries  of  Massachusetts 
were  established.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  it 
came  to  deal  with  the  question  of  a  great  surplus  in  1856. 

We  were  then  living  under  a  tariff  averaging  28  per  cent.,  the  tariff  of  1846, 
which  was  made  by  the  greatest  financier  that  this  country  had  seen  since  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  I  mean  Robert  .J.  Walker.  He  was  not  from  Arkansas ;  he  was  not 
from  Texas ;  he  was  not  from  Kentucky ;  but  he  happened  to  be  from  Mississippi, 
and  yet  the  tariff  which  the  Mississippian  made  brought  prosperity  to  the  country. 
So  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  a  tariff  made  in  part  by  a  Texan  (Mr.  Mills) 
may  produce  the  same  result.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1857,  when  the  country  had 
a  large  surplus  and  we  were  living  under  a  tariff  of  28  per  cent.,  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  this  House  and  asked 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  That  reduction  was  31  per  cent.,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Mahie  will  look  back  at  the  record  of  that  time  he  will  see  nine  members  of 
Congress,  the  whole  delegation  in  this  House,  and  the  two  Senators  voted  with  the 
solid  South  to  reduce  that  to  21  per  cent.  I  regret  they  were  not  followed  by  all  of 
New  England. 

In  1871  the  Treasury  showed  pretty  much  tie  same  condition  we  have  to-day. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  §100,000,000.  tinder  the  administration  of  General  Grant 
the  President  repeatedly  advised  the  rtduction  of  the  tariff,  and  no  man  howled  free 
trade  when  he  made  such  recommendations  to  Congress.  What  did  the  House  do  at 
that  time  ?  What  did  the  Republican  party  in  charge  tif  the  affairs  of  Congresti  at  that 
time  do  ?  Did  they  pass  a  bill  in  favor  of  cheap  whiskey  and  cheap  tobacco  ?  Did 
they  pass  a  tariff  taking  off  revenue  taxes  and  leaving  all  the  taxes  on  the  common 
articles  of  consumption  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  they  passed  a  hill 
to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  thiy  did  reduce  the  tariff  under  the  lead  of  another  Massa- 
chusetts man,  Mr.  Dawes,  tlie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  you  laughed  away  from  the  doors  of  the 
House  when  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Jloans  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Morrison,  a  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  NATIONxVL  HOXOR. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
RETALIATING  UPON  CANADA. 


To  the  Congress : — The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  lately  negotiated 
for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the  differences  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  fisher- 
men in  the  ports  and  waters  of  British  North  America,  seems  to  justify  a  survey  of 
the  condition  to  which  the  pending  question  is  thus  remitted. , 

The  treaty  upon  this  subject  concluded  in  1818,  through  disagreeements  as  to 
the  meaning  of  its  terms,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  trouble.  Our 
citizens  engaged  in  fishing  enterprises  in  waters  adjacent  to  Canada,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  numerous  vexatious  interferences  and  annoyances,  their  vessels  have  been 
seized  upon  pretexts  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  inadmissible,  and  they  have 
been  otherwise  treated  by  the  Canadian  authorities  and  oiflcials  in  a  manner  inex- 
cusably harsh  and  oppressive. 

This  conduct  has  been  justified  by  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  by  the  claim  that 
the  treaty  of  1818  permitted  it,  and  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
proper  protection  of  Canadian  interes-ts.  We  deny  that  treaty  agreements  justify 
these  acts,  and  we  further  maintain  that,  aside  from  any  treaty  restraints,  of  disputed 
interpretation,  the  relative  positions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  near  neigh- 
bors, the  growth  of  our  joint  commerce,  the  development  and  prosperity  of  both 
countries,  which  amicable  relations  surely  guarantee,  and  above  all,  the  liberality 
always  extended  by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Canada,  furnished  motives 
for  kindness  and  consideration  higher  and  better  than  treaty  covenants. 

While  keenly  sensitive  to  all  that  was  exasperatinij;  in  the  condition,  and  by 
no  means  indisposed  to  support  the  just  complaints  of  our  injured  citizens,  I  still 
deemed  it  my  duty  for  the  preservation  of  important  American  interests  which  were 
directly  involved,  and  in  view  of  all  the  details  of  the  situation,  to  attempt  by  nego- 
tiation to  remedy  existing  wrongs  and  to  finally  terminate,  by  a  fair  and  just  treaty 
these  ever  recurring  causts  of  difficulty. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  treaty  just  rejected  by  the  Senate  was  well  suited  to  the 
exigency,  and  that  its  provisions  were  adequate  for  our  security  in  the  future  from 
vexatious  incidents  and  for  the  promotion  of  friendly  neighborhood  and  intimacy, 
without  sacrificing  in  the  least  our  national  pride  or  dignity. 

I  am  quite  conciousthat  neither  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  rejected  treaty 
nor  the  motives  which  prompted  its  negotiation,  are  of  importance  in  the  light  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  thereupon.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  note  tliat  this  treaty 
has  been  rejected  without  any  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  alter 
or  amend  its  provisions,  and  with  the  evident  intention,  not  wanting  expression, 
that  no  negotiation  should  at  present  be  concluded  touching  the  matter  at  issue. 
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The  co-operation  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  long-standing  national 
differences  with  -which  we  have  to  deal,-  by  methods  of  conference  and  agreement, 
having  thus  been  declined,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  the  mterests  and 
the  rights  of  our  people  in  the  premises,  or  to  neglect  then-  grievances ;  and  I  there- 
fore turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  plan  of  retaliation  as  a  mode,  which  still  remams, 
of  treating  the  situation.  ■,  .      j     »■ 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  assumed  in  adopting 
this  line  of  conduct,  nor  do  I  fail  in  the  least  to  appreciate  its  serious  consequences. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  injure  our  Canadian  neighbors  by  retaliatory  measures^ with- 
out inflicting  some  damage  upon  our  own  citizens.  This  results  from  our  proximity , 
our  community  of  interests,  and  the  inevitable  commingling  of  the  bnsmess  enter- 
prises which  have  been  developed  by  mutual  activity.  . 

Plainly  stated,  the  policy  of  national  retaliation  manifestly  embraces  the  mtUc- 
tion  of  the  greatest  harm  upon  those  who  have  injured  us,  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  ourselves.  There  is  also  an  evident  propriety  as  well  as  an  invitation  to 
moral  support,  found  in  visiting  upon  the  offendmg  party  the  same  measure  orkmd 
of  treatment  of  which  we  complain,  and  as  far  as  possible  within  the  same  lines. 
And  above  all  things  the  plan  of  retaliation,  if  entered  upon,  should  be  thorough  and 
vigorous. 

CONGRESS  APPEALED  TO  FOB  ADDITIONAL  POWEK. 

These  considerations  lead  me  at  this  time  to  invoke  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the 
Congress  and  its  support  in  such  a  further  grant  of  power  as  seems  to  me  necestary 
and  desirable  to  render  effective  the  policy  I  have  indicated. 

The  Congress  has  already  passed  a  law,  which  received  Executive  assent  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1887,  providing  that  in  case  American  fishing  vessels  being  or 
visiting  in  the  waters,  or  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Dominions  of  North 
America,  should  be,  oj:  lately  have  been,  deprived  of  the  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  treaty  or  law,  or  if  they  were  denied  certain  other  pri-vileges  therein 
specified,  or  vexed  and  harassed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same,  the  President  might 
deny  to  vessels  and  their  masters  and  crews  ol  the  British  Dominions  of  North  Amer- 
ica any  entrance  into  the  waters,  ports  or  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  also  deny 
entry  into  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  of  any  product  of  said  Dominions, 
or  other  goods  coming  from  said  Dominion  to  the  United  States. 

While  I  shall  not  hesitate  upon  proper  occasion  to  enforce  this  act,  it  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  suggest  that,  if  such  enforcement  is  limited  in  such  » 
manner  as  shall  result  in  the  least  possible  injury  to  our  own  people,  the  effect 
would  probably  be  entirely  inadequate  to  tue  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
desired. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  certain  par- 
ticulars in  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  addition  to 
the  general  allegations  already  made,  which  appear  to  be  in  such  marked  contrast 
to  the  liberal  and  friendly  disposition  of  our  country  as  in  my  opinion  to  call  for  such 
legislation  as  will,  upon  the  principles  already  stated,  properly  supplement  the 
power  to  inaugurate  retaliation  already  vested  in  the  Executive. 

Actuated  by  the  generous  and  neighborly  spirit  which  has  characterized  our 
legislation,  our  tariff  laws  have  since  1866  beeu  so  far  waived  in  favor  of  Canada  as 
to  allow  free  of  duty  the  transit  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  property 
arriving  at  our  ports  and  destined  to  Canada,  or  exported  from  Canada  to  other 
foreign  countries. 

When  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated  in  1871  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  having  for  its  object  very  largely  the  modification  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the  privileges  above  referred  to  were  made  reciprocal  and  given  in 
return  by  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  the  following  language,  contained  in  the 
twenty-ninth  article  of  said  treaty : 

"It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  Id  article  thirty-three  of  this  treaty, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  oi^  New  Yorls;,  Boston  and  Portland,  and 
any  other  ports  in  the  United  States  which  nave  loeen  or  may,  from  lime  to  time,  be  spe- 
cially designated  by  the  President  ot  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her  Britannlo 
Majesty's  Possessions  in  North  America,  may  be  entered  at  the  proper  custom-house  and 
conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United 
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States,  under  such  rules,  regulations  and  oonditions  for  ihe  protection  of  the  revenue  a» 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  ;  and  under  lilte 
rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  In  transit^ 
without  the  payment  of  duties  from  such  Possessions  through  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  for  export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  arriving  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Possessions  in  North  America,  and  destined 
for  the  United  States,  may  be  entered  at  the  proper  ouetom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit 
without  the  payment  of  duties,  through  the  said  Possessions,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the  Governments  of  the  said  Pos- 
sessions may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  and,  under  like  rules,  and  regulations,  and  con- 
ditions, goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of 
duties,  from  the  United  States  through  the  said  Possessions  to  other  places  In  the  United' 
States,  or  for  export  from  ports  In  the  said  Possessions.' ' 

SUSPENDING   THE   RIGHT  OF  TRANSIT. 

In  the  year  1886  notice  was  received  by  the  representatives  of  our  Government 
that  our  fishermen  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  ship  their  fish  in  bond  and  free  of 
duty  through  Canadian  territory  to  this  country;  and  ever  since  that  time  such  ship- 
ment has  been  denied. 

The  privilege  of  such  shipment  which  had  been  extended  to  our  fishermen,  wafr 
a  most  important  one,  allowing  them  to  spend  the  time  upon  the  fishing-grounds 
which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  a  voyage  home  with  their  catch,  and  doubling 
their  opportunities  for  profitably  prosecuting  their  vocation. 

In  forbidding  the  transit  of  the  catch  of  our  fishermen  over  their  territory  in 
bond  and  free  of  duty,  the  Canadian  authorities  deprived  us  of  the  only  facility 
dependent  upon  their  concession,  and  for  which  we  could  supply  no  substitute. 

The  value  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  privilege  of  transit  for  their  exports 
and  imports  across  our  territory,  and  to  and  from  our  ports,  though  great  in  every 
respect,  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  year,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  constitutes  the  direct  avenue  of 
foreign  commerce  leading  to  Canada,  is  closed  by  ice. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  Canadian  Provinces 
carried  across  our  territory  under  the  privileges  granted  by  our  laws,  amounted  in 
value  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  goods  dutiable  under  our  tariff  laws,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  traffic  con- 
sisting of  exchanges  ol  goods  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  provinces 
brought  to  and  carried  from  our  ports  in  their  own  vessels. 

The  treaty  stipulation  entered  into  by  our  government  was  in  harmony  with 
laws  which  were  then  on  our  statute-book,  and  are  still  in  force. 

I  recommend  immediate  legislative  action  conferring  upon  the  Executive  the- 
power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  operation  of  all  laws  and  regulations  permit- 
ting the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  bond  across  or  over  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  or  from  Canada. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  suspending  these  laws  arising  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  continuation  is  secured  by  treaty  obligations,  for  it  seems  quite  plain 
that  article  twenty  nine  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  which  was  the  only  article  incorpo- 
rating such  laws,  terminated  the  first  day  of  July,  1885. 

The  article  itself  declares  that  its  provisions  shall  be  in  force  "for  the  term  of 
years  mentioned  in  article  thirty-three  of  this  treaty."  Turning  to  article  thirty- 
three  we  find  no  mention  of  the  twenty -ninth  article,  but  only  a  provision  that  arti- 
cles eighteen  to  twenty-five,  inclusive,  and  article  thirty  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as^ 
the  laws  required  tff  carry  tliem  into  operation  sball  be  passed  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  diflerent  countries  concerned,  and  that  "they  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come  into  operation,  and 
further  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties- 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  "term  of  years  mentioned  in  article  thirty-three," 
referred  to  in  article  twenty-  nine  as  the  limit  of  its  duration,  means  the  period  during, 
which  articles  eighteen  to  twenty -five,  inclusive,  and  article  thirty,  commonly  called 
the  "fishery  articles,"  should  continue  in  force  under  the  language  of  said  article; 
thirty- Ihree. 
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That  the  Joint  High  CommissioneM  who  negotiated  the  treaty  so  understood 
and  intended  the  phrase,  is  certain,  for  in  a  statement  containing  an  account  of  their 
'negotiations,  prepared  under  tlieir  supervision  »nd  approved  by  them,  we  find  the 
following  entry  on  the  subject : 

"The  transit  question  was  discussed,  and  It  was  agreed  that  any  settlement  that  might 
he  made  should  Include  a  reciprocal  arrangement  in  that  respect  for  the  period  for  which 
the  fishery  articles  should  be  in  force." 

In  addition  to  this  very  satisfactory  evidence  supporting  this  construction  of 
the  language  of  article  twenty  nine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  furnishes  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  such 
construction. 

THE  irNDOTJBTBD  RIGHT  OP  THE    UNITED   STATES  TO   TAKE   THIS  ACTION. 

This  law  was  passed  March  1, 1873,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  in 
the  city  of  Washington  the  eighth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
relating  to  the  fisheries."  After  providing  in  its  first  and  second  sections  for  put- 
ting in  operation  articles  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  inclusive,  and  article  thirty  of  the 
treaty,  the  third  section  is  devoted  to  article  twenty-nine  as  follows : 

"Section  3.  That  from  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation  authorized  by  thf 
first  section  of  this  act,  and  so  long  as  the  articles  eighteenth  to  twenty-fifth,  inclusive,  and 
artiolH  thirtieth  of  said  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  article  thirty-third  of  said  treaty,  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  arriving,  etc.,  etc."— 

following  in  the  remainder  of  the  section  the  precise  words  of  the  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  as  contained  in  article  twenty-nine,  which  I  have 
already  fully  quoted. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  enactment  of  the  Congress  limiting  the  duration  of 
this  article  of  the  treaty  to  the  time  that  articles  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  inclusive, 
and  article  thirty,  should  continue  in  force.  That  in  fixing  such  limitation  it  but 
gave  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  itself,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  purpose  is 
declared  to  be  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  by  the  further 
■fact  that  this  law  appears  to  have  been  submitted  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
treaty  to  certain  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  representing  both  countries, 
and  met  with  no  objection  or  dissent. 

There  appearing  to  be  no  conflict  or  inconsistency  between  the  treaty  and 
-the  act  of  the  Congress  last  cited,  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  well  settled 
principle  that  in  such  conflict  the  statute  governs  the  question. 

In  any  event,  and  whether  the  law  of  1873  construes  the  treaty  or  governs  it, 
section  twenty-nine  of  such  treaty,  I  have  no  doubt,  terminated  with  the  proceedings 
taken  by  our  Government  lo  terminate  articles  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  inclusive, 
and  article  thirty  of  the  treaty.  These  proceedings  had  their  inception  in  a  joint 
Tesolution  of  Congress  passed  May  3, 1888,  declaring  that  in  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress these  articles  ought  to  be  terminated,  and  directing  the  President  to  give  the 
notice  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  provided  for  in  article  thirty-throe  of  the 
•treaty.  Such  notice  having  been  given  two  years  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July, 
1885,  the  articles  mentioned  were  absolutely  terminated  on  the  last-named  day, 
and  with  them  article  twenty-nine  was  also  terminated. 

If  by  any  language  used  in  the  joint  resolution  it  was  intended  to  relieve 
section  three  of  the  act  of  1873  embodying  article  twenty-nine  of  the  treaty  from 
its  own  limitations,  or  to  save  the  article  itself,  I  am  entirely  sitisfied  that  the  inten- 
tion miscarried. 

But  statutes  granting  to  the  people  of  Canada  the  valuable  privileges  of  transit 
.for  their  goods  from  our  ports  and  over  our  soil,  which  had  been  passed  prior  to 
the  making  of  the  treaty  of  1871  and  independently  of  it,  remained  in  force  ;  and 
ever  since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  and  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Canada 
to  permit  our  fishermen  to  send  their  fish  to  their  home  market  thi-ough  her  terri- 
tory in  bond,  the  people  of  that  Dominion  have  enjoyed  without  diminution  the 
•advantages  of  our  liberal  and  generous  laws. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  RETALIATION  IS  BASED. 

Without  baaing  our  complaint  upon  a  violation  of  treaty  obligations,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  such  refusal  of  transit  and  the  other  injurious  acts  which 
have  been  recited  constitute  a  provoking  insistance  upon  the  rights  neither  mitigated 
by  the  amenities  of  national  intercourse  nor  modified  by  the  recognition  of  our 
liberality  and  generous  considerations. 

The  history  of  events  connected  with  this  subject  makes  it  manifest  that  tha 
Canadian  Government  can,  if  so  disposed,  administer  Its  laws  and  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  its  people  without  manifestation  of  unfriendliness,  and  without  the 
unneighborly  treatment  of  our  fishing  vessels  of  which  we  have  justly  complained ; 
and  whatever  is  done  01.  our  part  should  be  done  In  the  hope  that  ihe  disposition 
of  the  Canadian  Government  may  remove  the  occasion  of  a  resort  to  the  additional 
Executive  power  now  sought  through  legislative  action 

I  am  satisfied  that  upon  the  priociples  which  should  govern  retaliation  our 
intercourse  and  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  furnish  no  better  oppor- 
tunity for  its  application  than  is  suggested  by  the  conditions  herein  presented ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  more  effectively  inaugurated  than  under  the  power  of  suspen- 
sion recommended. 

While  I  have  expressed  my  clear  conviction  upon  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  section  twenty-nine  of  the  treaty  of  1871, 1  of  course  fully  concede  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  in  contemplating  legislative  action,  to  construe 
the  terms  of  any  treaty  stipulation  which  might,  upon  any  possible  consideration, 
of  good  faith,  limit  such  action ;  and  likewise  the  peculiar  propriety  in  the  case 
here  presented  of  its  interpretation  of  its  own  language  as  contained  in  the  laws 
of  1873  putting  in  operation  said  treaty,  and  of  1888  directing  the  termination 
thereof;  and  if  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Congress  any  restraint  to  the  proposed 
legislation  exists,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expediency  of  its  early  removal  will 
be  recogoized. 

THE  NAVIGATION   OF   THE   GREAT  LAKES. 

I  desire,  also,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  another  subject  involving 
such  wrongs  and  unfair  treatment  to  our  citizens  as,  in  my  opinion,  require  prompt 
action. 

The  navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  immense  business  and  carrying  trade 
growing  out  of  the  same,  have  been  treated  broadly  and  liberally  by  the  United 
Stites  Government,  and  made  free  to  all  mankind,  while  Canadian  railroads  and 
navigation  companies  share  in  our  country's  transportation  upon  terms  as  favorable 
as  are  accorded  to  our  own  citizens. 

The  canals  and  other  public  works  built  and  maintained  by  the  Government 
along  the  line  of  the  lakes  are  made  free  to  all. 

In  contrast  to  this  condition,  and  evincing  a  narrow  and  ungenerous  commer- 
cial spirit,  every  lock  and  canal  which  is  a  public  work  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  subject  to  tolls  and  charges. 

By  article  twenty  seven  of  the  treaty  of  1871  provision  was  made  to  secure  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  use  of  the  AYelland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other 
canals  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion,  and  to  also  secure  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  use  of  the  St. 
Clair  Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  which  we  were  promised 
in  the  use  of  the  canals  of  Canada  did  not  secure  to  us  freedom  from  tolls  in  their 
navigation,  but  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we,  being  Americansand  interested  in 
American  commerce,  would  be  no  more  burdened  in  regard  to  the  same  than  Cana- 
dians engaged  in  their  own  trade;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  concession  made  was, 
or  should  have  been,  that  merchandise  and  property  transported  to  an  American 
market  through  these  canals  should  not  be  enhanced  in  its  cost  by  tolls  many  times 
higher  than  such  as  were  carried  to  an  adjoining  Canadian  market.  All  our  citizens, 
produceis  and  consumers,  as  well  as  vessel-owners,  were  to  enjoy  the  equality 
promised. 
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And  yet  evidence  has  for  some  time  been  before  the  Congress,  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showing  that  while  the  tolls  charged  in  the  first  instance 
are  the  same  to  all,  such  vessels  and  cargoes  as  are  destined  to  certain  Canadian 
ports  are  allowed  a  refund  of  nearly  the  entire  tolls,  while  those  bound  for  Ameri- 
can ports  are  not  allowed  any  such  advantage. 

To  promise  equality,  and  then  in  practice  make  it  conditional  upon  our  vessels 
doing  Canadian  business  instead  of  their  own,  is  to  fulfill  a  promise  with  the  shadow 
■of  performance. 

A   GOTEBNMENT  MUST  PKOTECT  ITS  OWN  CITIZENS. 

I  recommend  that  such  legislative  action  be  taken  as  will  give  Canadian  vessels 
navigating  our  canals,  and  their  cargoes,  precisely  the  advantages  granted  to  our 
vessels  and  cargoes  upon  Canadian  canals,  and  that  the  same  be  measured  by  exactly 
the  same  rule  of  discrimination. 

The  course  which  I  have  outlined  and  the  recommendations  made  relate  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  our  country  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  our  people.  A  government  does  but  half  its  duty  when  it  pro- 
tects its  citizens  at  home  and  permits  them  to  be  imposed  upon  and  humiliated  by 
the  unfair  and  over-reaching  disposition  of  other  nations.  If  we  invite  our  people 
to  rely  upon  arrangements  made  for  their  benefit  abroad,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  deceived ;  and  if  we  are  generous  and  liberal  to  a  neighboring  country 
our  people  should  reap  the  advantage  of  it  by  a  return  of  liberality  and  generosity. 

These  are  subjects  which  partisanship  should  not  disturb  or  confuse.  Let  us 
survey  the  ground  calmly  and  moderately,  and  having  put  aside  other  means  of 
settlement,  if  we  enter  upon  the  policy  of  retaliation  let  us  pursue  it  firmly,  with  a 
determination  only  to  subserve  the  interests  of  our  people  and  maintain  the  high 
standard  and  the  becoming  pride  of  American  citizenship. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
Executive  Mansion, 

August  33, 1888. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Name. 


George  Washington... 
George  ■Washington.  . 

.John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Thomas  Jefferson 

James  Madison 

James  Madison 

James  Monroe 

James  Monroe 

John  Quinoy  Adams.. 

Andrew  Jackson 

Andrew  Jackson 

Martin  Van  Buren.... 

Wm.  H.  Harrison* 

John  Trior 

James  K.Polk 

Zachary  Taylor* 

Millard  Pi  1  Imore 

Franklin  Pierce 

James  Buchanan 

Abraham  Lincoln , 

Abraham  Lincoln*.... 

Andrew  Johnson 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Kutherford  B.  Hayes. 

James  A.  Gariield* 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

Grover  Cleveland 


*Died  in  ofBce. 


QUALrFIED. 


April  30, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  i, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  5, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
April  6, 
March  4, 
March  5, 
July  9, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
April  1.5, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  5, 
March  4, 
Sep't  28, 
March  4, 


17891 
179.3  f 
1797 
18011 
1605  f 
1809  1 
1813  f 
18171 
1821  ( 
1825 
18291 
1833f 
1837 

1841 
1841 

184.5 

1849 

1850 

1833 

1857 

1861) 

1865  f 

1865 

18691 

18731" 

1877 

1881 

1881 

1885 


Feb.    22,  1733 

Oct.     19,  1735 

April    2,  1743 

March  5,  1751 

April  28,  17.58 
July  11,  1767 


Mar. 
Deo. 
Feb. 


15,  1767 
5,  1782 
9,  1773 
Mar.  29,  1790 
Nov.  2,  1795 
Nov.  24,  1784 
Jan.  7,  1800 
Nov.  23,  1804 
April  22,  1791 

Feb.  12,  1809 
Dec.  29,  1808 
April  27,  1822 
Oct.  4,  1822 
Nov.  19,  1831 
Oct.  5,  18.30 
Mar.  18,  1837 


Died. 


Dec.  14,  1799 
July  4,  1826 
July  4,  1826 
June  28,  1836 

July  4.  1831 
Feb.  23,  1848 
June  8,  1845 
July  24,  1882 
April  4,  1841 
Jan.  17,  1862 
June  15,  184» 
July  9,  1850 
March  8,  1874 
Oct.  8,  1869 
June     1,  1868 

April  15,  1865 
July  30,  1875 
July    23,  1885 

Sept.  19,  1881 
June  18,  1886 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED -STATES. 


Name. 


John  Adams 

John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Aaron  Burr 

George  Clinton 

George  Clinton* 

Blbridge  Gerry* 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins. • . 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins . . . 

John  C.  Calhoun 

John  C.  Calhount 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Richard  M.  Johnson . . . 

John  Tyler§ 

George  M.  Dallas 

Millard  Fillmore§ 

William  B.  King* 

John  C.  Breckenridge. 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

Andrew  Johnson§ 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Henry  Wilson* 

William  A.  Wheeler..., 
Chester  A.  Arthur§ 


June    _, 

Dr;c.       2, 

March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  5, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  5, 
March  4, 


17891 

1793  f 

1797 

1801 

18051 

1809  f 

1813 

18171 

182.5  f 

18-'5  (. 

1829  f 

lb3:! 

],h:j7 

Ihll 

1«4") 

1849 

185:) 

1S.-.7 

1.S61 

1865 

1869 

1873 

1877 

1881 


1735 

:V43 
1756 

1739 

1744 

1744 

1782 
1782 
1780 
1790 
1792 
1800 
1786 
1831 
1809 
1808 
1833 
1813 
1819 
1830 


1836 

1826 
1836 

1813 

1814 

1825 

1850 
1862 
1&50 
1863 
1864 
1869 
1853 
1875 

1875 

1885 
1875 
1887 
1886 


♦Died  in  office.    ^Resigned  the  Vice-Presidency.    §Became  President. 
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CONQBESSIONAL  RBPKESBNTATION  OF  THE  STATES. 

1.   Kaiio  or  Rbpbesentativbs  and  Population. 

By  Constitution  1789 One  to  30,000 

"    First  Census,  from  March  4th,  1793 "    33J0OO 

"    Second    "         "          "         "    1803 "    ss'ooo 

"    Third       "         ' 1813 "    35,000 

"    I'ourth 1823 "    40,000 

"    Fifth       ' 1833 ..    477QQ 

"    Sixth       1843 "    70,680 

"    Seventh 1833  "    93,423 

"    Eighth 1863 "  127381 

"    Ninth 1973 "131,426 

"    Tenth      "        "          "         "    1883 "154,326 


II.    Kepbbsentatiyes  from  Each  Statb  Under  Each  Censits. 


States. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Qeoraria 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
Pennsylvania. . . . 
Ehode  Island — 
South  Carolina... 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Alabama —  >  — 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

California 

Florida 


CD  OS 

'-1  r 


Iowa. 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Colorado 

West  Virginia. 


7 

1 

4 

9 

17 

5 

6 

17 

12 

18 


7 
2 
li 
D 
20 
6 
6 
37 
13 
2H 


23 
10 
0 


1 
7 
9 
13 
6 

a 

34 
IS 
28 
2 
9 
22 
13 
6 
9 
14 
3 
1 
3 
3 
7 
1 
1 


Whole  number 65 

41 


105      141    I  181 


55 


213    I  240      223 


237 


53 
•"a 


4 
1 
7 
5 

10 
3 
5 

31 
7 

24 
2 
4 

11 
9 
3 
8 

19 
6 

14 

11 
.5 
5 
5 


243 


4 
1 

10 
6 

12 
2 
7 

34 
9 

28 
2 
7 

10 

11 
2 

10 

21 


13 
6 
4 
7 

11 
5 

11 


11 
5 
1 

11 
9 
7 
3 
1 
1 
4 
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POLITICAL  TABLES. 


THE  PBESIDENTIAIi   ELECTION. 

The  Presidential  election  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November6, 1888.  The  Constitu- 
tion prescribes  that  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  numher  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Hepresenta- 
tives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress,  for  the  election  this  year  the  electors 
by  States  will  be  as  follows : 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Electoral        Sta'es.  Blectoral 

Vote.  Vote. 

10  Missouri 16 

7  Nebraska 5 

Nevada 3 

New  Hamphire 4 

New  Jersey g 

New  York 36 

North  OaroUna U 

Ohio ;.  23 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 30 

Bhode  Island 4 

South  Carolina g 

Tennessee ]2 

Texas 13 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 13 

West  Virginia 6 

Wisconsin u 

Total 401 

a  choice,  201. 


Necessary 
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POPULAR  VOTB  rOB  PRESIDENT,  1884. 

A  table  showing  the  vote  by  States  for  each  of  the  four  leading  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, the  plurality  received,  the  aggregate  vote  oast. 


States. 


^^    Alabama 

Ariiansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ...  . 
"--    Delaware 

Florida 

"^  Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

->B  Louisiana.. .  .• 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

""■""•^lississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio  

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Bbode  Island 

South  Carolina.  . 
^Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

■West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 


Cleve- 
land. 


Dam. 


Blaine. 
Kep. 


92,9';31 
72,927 
89.288 
27,603' 
67,1821 
16,976! 
31,7691 
94,653 

312,.584 

244,992 

•177,316 

90,132 

153,9611 
62,546 
51,656' 
96,8861 

122,353' 

•189,3611 

70,065 

76,510 

335,988 

•54,3sl 

5,.578l 

39,187; 

137,77.S. 

.WS.OIS 

lt2,953 

368,386 
34.604 

392,785 
13,391 
69,76.1 

13%270! 

223.679 
17,331 

145,497 
67.317 

146,459 
i_ 


59,144 

50,89r) 

]03,41B| 

.36,166; 

65,89H 

13,0531 

28,0:!  1 

47,693 

3:37,4111 

338,480 

197  (Kl 

l.j»,40ll 

118,123 

4(j,347i 

71,716; 

85,748 

146,724| 

192,669: 

111,685 

43,500' 

t203,939 

76,903' 

7,193' 

4:!,35ll 

U'j.iiec: 

563,1101 

135.0B8 

40U,UK3, 

26,K6II 

473,804 

19,030 

21,733 

124,090 

91,701 

39,514 

139,356 

+83,096 

161,157 


Butler. 
Gr. 


St. 
John, 


Pro. 


763 
1,847. 
3,017, 
1,901 
1,685; 

..."! 
"135' 

10,849 


610 


16,341; 

1,603, 

130, 

3,994' 

573; 

24,383 

7.53, 

3,58:i 


Cleve- 
land's 
Plu- 
rality. 


Blaine's 
Plu- 
rality. 


,920 

762 

,494 

84 

73 
168 
,001 
,02s 
,473' . 
,9.>1' . 
,139| 
338 
,14:il . 
,827; 
,935' . 
40:'l . 

,6«-; 


33,829 
33,032 


1,284'... 
3,923... 
3,738'... 
48,961 . . . 

'eisia . . . 


13,158 
8,563 


34,827 


34,839 
16,199 


11,  U8 


2,153 
2,899 

■ZiiK. 

5.-.2 

],.57] 

3,4."6 

6.15E 

17,003 

25,001 

451 

5,170, 

11,269 

726' 

493 

17,003: 

15,731 

433 

938 

33,001 
33,059 


957 
3,321 

785 


805 
4,598 


4,412 

1,047 
17,884 


48,031 

9,180; 

131,978 

'  6,141 
4,221 


19,773 
64,474 


20,060 


24,372 
3,308 
41,620 


22,513 
1,615 

4,r- 


31. 

3,236 
81,019 


22,183 


14,698 


Total 

Popular 

Vote. 


1.53,489 

125,580 

193,738 

66,492 

137,233 

30,103 

59,872 

143,543 

672,849 

494,793 

375,969 

285,843 

275,915 

109,234 

129,609 

186,019 

303,383 

401,186 

190,017 

120,019 

441,070 

134,404 

12,797 

84,566 

261,537 

1,171,313 

268,474 

784,807 

52,682 

899,328 

32,771 

91,578 

259,488 

322,209 

.59,382 

284,991 

132,157 

319,942 


Total '   4,911,017 

Cleveland's  plurality ;       82,683 

Percent. 48.87 

Scattering ' 


4,848,334 
48.25 


133,82r) 


151,809 
1.51 


469,389 


406,706 


10,048,081 
11.383 


•In  these  three  States,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  there  was  a  "  fusion  "  of  the 
Detaooratic  and  the  National  Greenback  parties  on  one  Electoral  ticket. 

tin  Missouri  and  West  Virginia  there  was  a  "  fusion  "  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
National  Greenback  parties  on  one  Electoral  ticket. 

The  blank  and  scattering  votes  reported  were:  Oonneotlout,  6;  Georgia,  895;  Kansas, 
459;  Louisiana,  458;  Michigan,  4,284;  Nebraska,  47;  New  Hampshlre,6;  New  Jersey,  784  New 
York.  4,280;  Oregon,  50;  Texas,  13;  Vermont,  27;  West  Virginia,  2;  Wisconsin,  73.  Total, 
11,362. 
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POPUIiAB  AND  ELECTOBAL  VOTES  TOR  PRESIDENT,  1860-1884. 


^1 

1 

CO 

o 

I860 

33 

1864 

*36 

1858 

+37 

1872 

37 

1876 

38 

1880 

38 

1884 

38 

Political 
Party. 


Presidents. 


Republican.  ... 
Democratic... 
Con8.  Union... 

Ind.  Bern 

Republican 

Democratic... 


Republican.. 
Democratic. 


Republican 

Dem.  and  Lib.. 
Democratic... 
Temperance ... 


Candidates. 


Abraham  Lincoln... 
J.  C.  BrecMnridge. . 

John  Bell 

S.A.Douglas 

Abraham  Lincoln.. . 
Geo.B.  MoClellan.. 

Vacancies 

triyssea  S.  Grant... 
Horatio  Seymour... 

Vacancies 

triysses  S.  Grant 

Horace  Greely 

Charle.s  O'Connor.. 

James  Black 

Thos.  A.  Hendricks. 

B.  Gratz  Brown 

Charles  J.  Jenkins. 
David  Davis 


Republican.. 
Democratic 
Greenback.. 
Prohibition. 


400 


Republican.. 
Democratic. 
Greenback.. 


Democratic. 
Republican.. 
Prohibition.. 
Greenback.. 


Not  Counted.... 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Samuel  J.  TiJden 

Peter  Cooper 

Green  Clay  Smith. . 

Scattering 

James  A.  Garfield. . . 
Winfleld  S.Hancock 
James  B.  Weaver 

Scattering 

Grover  Cleveland. 
James  G. Blaine.. 
John  P.  St.  John.. 

Ben  j.  F.  Butler 

Scattering 


Vote. 


Popular. 


1,1 

845,763 

589,581 

1,375,157 

2,216,067 


1,808,725  21 

81 

3,015,071  214 

2,709,613  811 


3,597,070  286 
2,834,079  . 
29,408  . 
5,608  . 


4,033,950 

4,284,885 

81,740 


2,636 

4,449,053 

4,442,035 

307,306 

12,576 

4,911,017  219 

4,848,334 

161,809 

133,825 

11,362 


Vice-Presidents. 


Candidates. 


Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Joseph  Lane 

Edward  Everett. . . 

H.  V.  Johnson 

Andrew  John-on . . 
G.H.Pendleton... 


.Schuyler  Colfax. 
F.P.Blair,  Jr.... 


Henry  Wilson , 

B.  Gratz  Brown 

Geo.  W.  Julian 

A.H.Colquitt 

JohnM.  Palmer 

T.  E.  Bramlette 

W.  S.  Groesbeck 

Willis  B.  Machen. . . . 
N.P.Banks 


Wm.  A.Wheeler.... 
Thos.  A.  Hendricks 


180 

72 

39 

12 

212 

21 

81 

214 

80 

23 

28& 

47 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

I 

1 

14 

185 

184 


Chester  A.  Arthur. 
Wm.  H.English... 
B.  J.  Chambers 


.1  214 
155 


Thos.  A.  Hendricks. 

John  A.  Logan 

William  Daniel 

A.  M.  West 


219 
182 


f Eleven  States  did  not  vote,  viz.:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia  "cursia,  iiuuiuiana. 

tThree  States  did  not  vote,  viz. :  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia. 
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PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


Pbesidbnt  OF  THE  United  States,              .              grover  CLEVELAND,  of  New  Tork. 
Pbivatb  Secretary,  Daniel  8.  Lamont,  of  New  York. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CABINET. 

Secretary  of  State,       ....  ...     Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury Charles  8.  Fairchild,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  War,        .       .  .         William  C.  Ehdicott,  of  Maatachusetta. 

Secretary  of  the  A'avy,     ■  .  .         Willliam  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,      ...  ...       William  F.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin. 

Foetma»ter-Ge7ieral,  .        .  •        .        .        .  Don  M.  Dickinson,  of  Michigan. 

Attorney- Oenerat,         .  ....       AuonsTUS  H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES. 

1st  Ass't.  Secretary  of  State, Georob  L.  Rives,  of  New  York. 

■Znd  Ass't.  Secretary  of  State,  Alvey  A.  Adee. 

3rd  Ass't.  Secretary  of  State, John  B.  Moore,  of  Delaware. 


/<««'/    tt/'r^fnrlj'ji  nf  thji  Treasuru  i  HuOH  S.  Thompsos,  of  South  Carolina. 

Ass  t.  Secretaries  or  the  treasury,      .        .       .      ^  Isaac  H.  Maynard,  of  New  York. 

Commander-in-Chlif  of  the  Army,       .       .        ■        Majob-General  John  M.  SCHOriELD. 

Admiral  of  the  Navy,  .       .  ...  .        David  D.  Pobtbb. 

1st  Assistant  Postmaster- General,               ...              .      A.  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 
^nd        "                         "                .        .  A.  Leo  Knott,  of  Maryland . 

Srd        "  "  Henry  R.  Habbis,  of  Georgia. 

1st  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,        .        .  Henry  L.Muldbow,  of  Mississippi; 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ....        David  L.  Hawkins,  of  Missouri. 

Solicitor- General,       .  Geobqe  A.  Jbnks,  of  PennsyWanla. 

<7ommissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,       .  •  S.  M.  Stockslaoeb,  of  Indiana. 

Commissioner  of  Patents, Benton  J.  Hall,  of  Iowa. 

■Commissioner  of  Pensions, ■       .     John  C.  Black,  of  Dlinols. 

■Commissioner  of  Agriculture, Norman  J.  Colman,  of  Missouri. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Alfred  P.  Bdqerton,  of  Ohio,  John  H.  Oberlt,  of  Illinois, 

Charles  IjTMAn,  of  Connecticut. 


Oovernmeni  Printer, 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Bepreseniatives, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 


ThOmab  E.  Benedict,  of  New  York, 

JOHtfJ.lNOALLS,  of  Kansas 

.    John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky, 

Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas- 

Samoel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania, 


iV«w  York  City, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Chicago, 

San  Francisco, 

New  Orleans, 

Baltimore, 


yew  York  City, 
Chicago, 

Philadelphia,     . 
Boston, 
Brooklyn, 
San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans, 
Pittslmrg, 
Baltimore, 


COLLECTORS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS. 

Daniel  Magone. 

John  Cadtvaladeb.. 

Levbkett  Saltonstall. 

.    A.  F.  Seeburger, 

John  S.  Hagar. 

.       .      .  B.  F.  Jonas. 

James  B.  Ghoome, 

POSTMASTERS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Henrtt  g.  Pearson. 

•  •  S.  Corning  Judd, 

William  F.  Harrity. 

.     John  M.  Corse. 

Joseph  C.  Hendrix. 

William  J.  Bbtas. 

George  W.  Nott. 

John  B.  Larkin. 

.         Frank  Brown, 


England, 

France, 

Germany. 

Bussia, 

Italy, 

Austria, 

Spain, 

China, 

Japan, 

Turkey, 

Brazil, 


MINISTERS  TO  LEADING  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Edward  J.  Phelps,  of  Vermont- 

Robert  M.  McLane,  of  Maryland. 

George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio, 

George  V.  N.  Lothrop,  of  Michigan. 

John  B.  Stallo,  of  Ohio. 

A.  R.  Lawton,  of  Georsia- 

J-  L.  M.  Corrt,  of  Virginia, 

Charles  Denbt,  of  Indiana. 

Richard  B.  HoBB.vRD,  of  Texas. 

•     Oscar  S.  Strauss,  of  New  Tork, 

.     Thomas  J .  Jarvis,  of  North  Carolina- 
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